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Tub  faUowing  Lectures  oa  Metaphysics  constitute  the  &rst  portiou 
of  the  Biennial  CSoitne  which  the  faunented  Author  was  in  the  habit 

uf  dtiUvering  during  the  period  of  his  oocupntioti  of  the  Chair  of 
Iiogie  and  Metaphysics,  in  the  UaiTereitj  of  Edinlmigh.  The  Lee» 
lures  on  Logic,  which  were  delivered  iu  the  alternate  years,  will 
ibUow  as  soon  as  they  can  be  prepared  fiir  publication. 

In  giving  these  Lectures  to  tlie  world,  it  is  due,  both  to  the  Author 

and  to  his  readei-s,  to  acknowledge  that  they  do  not  appear  in  that 
state  of  oompleiieness  wliich  might  have  been  expected,  had  they  been 
prepared  for  publication  by  the  Audior  himself.  As  Leotm%9  on 
Metaphysics,— whether  that  .term  be  taken  in  iU  wider  or  iU  stricter 
sense, — they  are  confessedly  imperfect.  The  Author  himself  adopting 
the  ICnntinn  dlvisioQ  of  tho  mental  filcultied  into  tlu>5e  ot  Knowledge, 
Feelings  and  Gonation,  oonsid^n  the  Philosophy  of  Blind  as  compre- 
licnding,  in  reialion  to  each  of  these,  the  three  great  Bubdivisions  of 
Psydiology,  or  the  Scienoe  of  the  Phsenomeoa  of  Mind;  homology, 
or  the  Sci^Mje  of  its  Laws ;  and  Ontology,  or  the  Science  of  Rcrsults 
and  Inferences.^  The  term  JUskg^hyna^  in  its  strictest  sense,  is 
synonvmoae  widi  the  last  of  these  subdivisions;  while,  in  its  widest 
senses  it  may  be  regarded  as  including  the  first  also^ — the  second 

1 8«t  Mow,  LeotaM  vtl.,  i».  8S  «f  air- 
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beiDgy  m  piacdoe  tt  leaaCy  if  not  in  adentifie  aoooTMSTi  nsoail/  dis- 
tributed among  other  departments  of  Philoaoplij.  The  fUIowing 
Lectures  cannot  be  considered  as  embracing  the  whole  proTince  of 
Metaphysics  in  either  of  the  above  senses.    Among  the  Phsemoieii* 

of  Mind,  the  Cogmtive  Faculties  are  discussed  fuUj  and  satisfiK^rilj* ; 
those  of  Feeling  are  treated  with  less  detail;  those  of  Oonataon  receive 
scarcely  any  special  a>n4>ideratioa ;  while  the  questions  of  Ontology,  or 
Metaphysics  proper,  are  toocfaed  apon  oolj  incid^tally;  The  omission 
of  any  special  disenssion  of  this  last  branch  may  perhaps  h  ju-tified 
by  its  abstruse  character,  and  unsuitableness  for  a  course  of  elementary 
instmetion;  but  it  is  especifllly  to  be  regretted,  both  on  acooont  of  the 
general  neglect  of  this  branch  of  btudy  by  tlie  entire  school  of  Scottish 
pbilosophersy  and  also  on  fKXOant  of  tlie  eminent  qoalifleations  which 
the  Author  possessed  fbr  supplying  this  admowledged  deAdency.  A 
treatise  on  Ontology  from  the  pen  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  embodjing 
the  final  results  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Gonditiooed,  wonld  have 
been  a  boou  to  the  phiIoi:M>phical  world  such  as  probably  no  writer 
now  living  i«'  eapable  of  oootoing; 

The  circnmstances  nnder  which  diese  Lectures  were  written  must 
also  be  talten  into  account  in  estimating  their  character,  both  as  a 
specimen  of  the  Anthor^s  powers,  and  as  a  oontribation  to  philo- 
sophical literature. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Logic  and 
Metapbysies  in  July,  1886.  In  the  Interval  between  his  appointment 
and  tlie  commencement  of  the  Coll*  ge  Session  (November  of  the 
same  year),  the  Author  was  assidnously  occupied  in  making  prepara- 
tion for  discharging  the  duties  <^  his  office.  The  principal  part  of 
those  duties  consisted,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Universitj,  In 
the  ddivefy  of  a  Cooree  of  Leetnres  on  the  subjects  assigned  to  the 
chair.  On  his  appointment  to  the  Professorship,  Sir  William  lianuiiQu 
ocperienoed  conaiderBble  diiBcal^  In  deciding  on  the  character  of  the 
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coarse  of  lieotares  oq  PhikMopby,  which,  while  doing  jostioe  to  the 
nlgeet,  ivonU  al  the  rame  time  meei  the  wants  of  bis  andilon^  who 

wcro  onUaarlij  composed  of  comparativeljr  joung  Btuc1f}itf.a|  io  the 
meooA  year  of  their  nniveiii^  coniciikiin.  The  Anther  of  tbb  articles 

Oil  CumiiCs  Philosoplnjy   ou  Perctptlonf  aud  on  Logic^   had  alreud)' 

giTen  ample  pmf  of  those  specolafttve  aeoompUshments,  and  thai 
profiMiikl  pliiloeophiesl  kammg)  whidi,  in  Britain  at  least,  were  con- 
joined in  iia  equal  <kgreo  by  no  other  mm  of  his  time.  But  those 
▼eiy  ^nalitieB  which  pbeed  him  in  the  ftooft  rank  of  speculative 
tUiakers,  joined  to  his  love  of  prccii»ion  and  system,  aud  his  loily 
ideal  of  phihwophieal  composilioii,  senred  bat  to  make  Um  the  won 
keenly  alive  to  the  requiremcnta  of  his  subject,  and  to  the  dillicukics 
that  lay  m  the  way  of  comUning  elementary  Instruction  ia  Phikwophy 
with  the  adequate  diseassion  of  its  tidies.  Hence»  although  even  at 
thb  period  his  methodized  stores  of  learning  were  ample  and  pertinent^ 
tthe  opoiing  of  the  College  Sesnon  fimnd  him  stiU  readmgaad  redkcttn^ 
and  unsatisfied  with  even  the  m\A\  puiuou  aiatter  which  he  had 
been  able  to  commit  to  writing,  liis  fint  Course  of  Lectorea  (Metap 
physical)  thus  fell  to  be  written  during  the  currency  of  the  Session 
(1836-7).  The  Author  was  m  the  habit  of  delivering  three  Lectnres 
each  week ;  and  each  Lecture  was  tisuaDy  written  on  the  day,  or,  more 
propei'ly,  on  the  evening  and  night,  preceding  its  delivery.  The  Course 
of  MeiapbyBKs,  as  it  is  now  given  to  the  worid,  is  the  result  of  tlus 
nightly  toil,  unremittingly  bustaiued  for  a  period  of  five  mouths. 
These  Lectures  were  thus  designad  solely  for  a  temporary  purpose — 
the  nae  of  the  Anthor^s  own  dames;  they  were,  moreowKr,  alwa3rs 
regarded  by  the  Author  himself  as  defective  as  a  complete  Course  of 
Mstaphysiea;  and  they  new  mm  revised  by  bim  with  any  view  to 
publication,  and  this  chietly  for  the  reason  tliat  he  intended  to  make 
use  of  various  pottioos  of  them  which  had  not  been  uiooiporated  In 

1  J&fM&uryA  Rtvitw^  1329.  >  i^tif.,  1890.  S  IM.,  1888. 
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his  oilier  wrkings,  in  the  promised  Supplemeotary  DisfiertatiooB  to 
UtU^B  Wor]»,---a  dengn  whick  bis  fiuliqg  heildi  did  tiol  petmit 

liiju  to  couipkle. 

The  Lectuitiii  ou  Logic  were  not  composed  until  the  following  Session 
(1887-8).   This  Coarse  was  ako,  in  great  part,  written  daring  the 

* 

currency  of  the  Sebsion. 

These  drciimstances  will  account  for  the  repetition,  in  some  places, 
of  portioDs  of  the  Anthof^s  previoiislj  pablished  writiogs,  and  ibr  the 
numerous  and  extensive  quoUiiiuaa  i'vom  oilier  writers,  which  uie  inter- 
spersed thiongboat  the  present  Course.  Most  of  these  have  been 
aseertalned  bj  references  furnished  hj  the  Author  himself,  either  in 
the  manuscript  of  the  present  Lectures,  or  in  his  Common  Tlace  Book. 
These  quotations,  while  they  detract  in  some  degree  from  the  originality 
of  the  work,  can,  however,  hardlj  be  considered  as  lessening  its  value. 
Many  of  the  antbcm  quoted  are  bat  little  known  in  this  country;  and 
the  extracts  from  their  writings  will,  to  the  majority  of  rcadei's,  luive 
all  the  novelty  of  original  remarks.  They  also  exhibit,  in  a  renuurfcaUe 
de^c,  the  Authoi^s  singular  power  of  appreciating  and  making  use 
o(  every  available  hint  scattered  through  those  obscurer  regions  of 
thooght,  throng^  wluch  his  eztenslTe  reading  oooducted  hun.  No 
part  of  Sir  Williiun  Ilamihuit  s  writings*  more  completely  verifies  the 
remark  of  his  American  critic^  Mr.  Tyler:  There  seems  to  be  not 
even  a  random  thought  of  any  value,  which  has  been  dropped  along 
any,  even  obscnte^  path  of  mental  activity,  in  any  age  or  country,  that 
his  diligenee  has  not  recovered,  his  sagacity  appi*eciated,  and  his  judg- 
ment husbanded  in  the  stores  of  his  knowledge,"^  Very  frequently, 
indeed,  the  thought  which  the  Author  selects  and  makes  his  own, 
acquired  its  value  and  signiticance  in  the  very  process  oC  selection ; 

1  MiflrtM  SUtitWy  Oefober,  1966.   Tldi        FUk*tpkf  it  tk»  But  «mi  fo  Ift*  AMn. 

nrtfr'r  lias  rhio  }-<'v\\  rr  pnbH'^firii  vriWx  tbo     miaddpllls,  ISBS* 
AttUior's  umine,  iu  Im  £N>ay  ou  tlio  Pn§rtm 
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aad  the  coiuribuiioii  is  more  enriched  than  the  adopter  i  for  wliat,  m 
$Mtber,  is  bat  a-  paaaiag  lefleetioiiy  Men  in  a  fiiint  light,  isolated  aad 
fruitless,  oflea  rises,  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  to  the  rank 
of  a  great,  permanent,  and  Inminoas  principle,  reoeiTes  its  impropriate 
piaoe  in  the  order  of  troths  to  which  It  belongs,  and  proves,  in  many 
instances,  a  centre  of  radiation  over  a  wide  expanse  of  the  held  of 
human  knowledge* 

Tlie  present  Tolmne  maf  also  appear  to  some  disadvantage  on  aecocmt 
of  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  between  its  composition  and 
its  pnblicatioD.  Other  writings,  porticniarlj  the  DUurtaUom  appended 
to  Rcid'i  Works/  aini  |  art  of  the  new  luatler  in  the  Diicti^uom^  liiough 
eariier  in  point  of  publication,  contain  later  and  more  mature  phases 
of  the  Anthor^s  thought,  on  some  of  the  questions  discussed  in  the 
following  pages.  Much  that  would  have  been  new  to  English  readers 
twenty  years  ago,  has,  subsequently,  in  a  great  measure  by  the  idstra- 
mentaJity  of  the  Author  himself,  become  well  known ;  and  tlic  familiar 
expositions  designed  for  the  oial  instruction  of  begimiers  in  philos- 
opbj,  have  Ikx'ii  eclipsed  by  those  profouuder  reflections  which  have 
been  published  for  the  deliberate  study  of  the  philosophical  world  at 
lafge* 

But,  when  all  these  deductioiia  have  Lecu  luudc,  the  work  before  us 
will  still  remain  a  noble  monument  of  the  Author's  philosophical 
genius  and  learning.  In  many  respects,  indeed,  it  is  qualified  to 
become  more  popular  than  any  of  his  other  publicatkms.  The  very 
oeeeasity  whidi  the  Author  was  under,  of  adapting  liis  observations, 
in  some  dc^gree,  to  the  needs  and  attainments  of  his  hearers,  has  also 
Htled  them  for  the  instmtion  and  gratification  of  a  wide  circle  of 
general  readers,  who  would  have  less  relish  foV  the  severer  style  in 
which  aome  of  has  later  thott|^  are  conv^ed.  The  present  Lectures, 

I  TIM foot-notft  to  Held  wan*  ftr  tlie  noH  part,  written  mt^  wnHmpowcma^  wHli 
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if  ia  depth  and  exftctpces  oC  thought  thej  are,  &x  the  mmt  pait»  noi 
equal  to  the  DiutrtaHtrng  oo  Beid,  or  to  some  portione  of  the  JHmm§^ 

sions,  possess  attractious  oi  tiieir  own,  wliicii  will  prulabl^  recommend 
them  to  a  more  nnmenme  cUm  of  admiieni  while  they  retan,  m  no 

small  degree,  the  ample  leaniisg  and  philosophical  acumen  which  are 

identified  with  the  Autbov^e  previooi  xepatatioa, 

« 

Apart,  howerer^  from  oonsiderations  of  their  tntrinaie  valae,  these 

XiCctures  possess  a  high  academical  and  historical  iutcrcst.  For  twenty 
years,— fiom  18d6  to  1^56, — the  Connes  of  Logie  and  Metaphyaies 
were  the  means  through  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  souglil  to  disci- 
pline and  imhae  with  hie  philosophical  opinioiMy  the  nnmenNis  yoath 
who  gathered  fiom  Soodand  and  other  eoantries  to  bis  dass^room; 
and  while,  by  these  prelections,  the  Author  supplemented,  developed, 
and  moulded  the  Natiooal  Phi)oBOphy» — leaving  thereon  the  mefihee- 
able  impi-ei>s  of  his  genius  and  learning,  —  he,  at  the  same  time  and 
by  the  same  means,  exensised  over  the  intellects  and  ^Ungs  of  hie 
pupils  nn  Infloence  which,  ibr  depth,  intensity,  and  elevation,  was 
certainly  never  snrpaawd  by  thai  of  any  philosophical  instructor. 
Among  bis  pupils  there  are  not  a  few  who^  having  Hved  for  a  season 
under  the  constraining  power  of  ins  intellect,  and  been  led  to  retiect 
on  those  great  questions  regarding  the  character,  origm,  and  hoonda 
of  hum.ui  knowledge,  whicli  his  tcaclmiga  stirred  and  quickened,  bear 
the  memoiy  of  theur  beloved  and  revered  Instructor  inseparably  blended 
with  what  Is  highest  in  their  present  intellectaal  life,  as  well  as  in 
their  praictical  aims  and  aspirations. 

The  Editonb  in  oflfering  these  Lectnrea  to  the  pobiic,  are,  therefore, 

encouraged  to  express  their  belief,  that  they  will  not  be  found  unworthy 
of  the  iUostrions  name  which  tiiey  bear.  In  the  disduuge  (tf  their 
own  daties  as  annotaton,  the  Editors  have  thought  It  doe  to  the  feme 
of  the  Author,  to  leave  his  opinions  to  bo  judged  entii-eiy  by  titcir  own 
merits,  without  the  accompaniment  of  critieisnis,  concurrent  or  dl^ 
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sodi  criticisms  as  hare  appeared  od  those  portions  ol'  the  work  whicli 
km  tlnmfy  been  pubBdied  in  other  lbm».  Their  own  annotadotiB 
are,  lor  tlie  most  part,  confined  t<)  occasional  explanations  aiid  verili- 
eMkuM  of  the  numeioue  le&renoes  and  aUiuions  scattered  thioogh  the 
text  The  notes  fidl,  m  will  be  obeerred,  tnfto  three  dasaes: 

3L  Ocigmal;  notes  printed  fiom  Ae  manuscript  of  flie  present 

Lectures,  These  appear  without  any  distinctive  luaik.  Mei-e  Jottings 
or  Memoranda  by  the  Anther,  made  on  the  mamueript,  are  generalljr 
nariEed  as  snch.  To  these  are  also  added  a  few  Oral  Interpolations 
of  the  Author,  made  ia  the  course  of  reading  the  Lectures,  which 
hare  been  reeorered  from  the  note^toohs  of  students. 

IL  Supplied;  notes  extracted  or  compiled  bj  the  Editors  firom  the 
Aatbor^e  Common  Pkiee  Book  an^  fragmentary  papers.  These  are 
endoeed  in  square  bracket^  and  are  without  sigoature. 

HI.  Editorial;  notes  added  by  the  Editors.  These  always  bear 
the  signature  **Ed***  When  added  as  supplementary  to  the  ongimd 
or  supplied  noteti,  they  are  generally  enclosed  in  square  braekiel% 
besides  having  the  u£ual  sigpaUire, 

Tlic  Editors  have  been  at  pains  to  trace  and  examine  the  notes 
of  the  first  and  second  dasses  with  mndi  care;  and  have  sneceeded 
in  discovering  the  authorities  referred  to,  with  very  few  and  insignificant 
exceptions.  The  Editors  trust  that  the  Original  and  Supplied  Kotes 
may  prove  of  service  to  students  of  Philosophy,  as  indications  of  souroes 
ol  philosophical  opinions,  which,  in  many  cases,  are  but  little,  il'  at  ally 
known  ia  tUs  country. 

Hie  Appendix  embraces  a  few  papers,  chiefly  fragmentary,  winch 
appeared  to  the  Editors  to  be  deserving  of  publication.  Several  of 
these  are  fivgrnema  of  diBcosriona  whkii  the  Author  had  written  with 
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a  Tiev  to  the  Memoir  of  Mr.  Dugald  StewBrt»  on  the  edttonhip  of 
whose  works  he  was  cngage<l  at  the  period  of  his  death.  They  tfans 
possess  the  melancholy  interest  which  attaches  to  the  latest  of  his 
oompoaitioiis.  To  these  phihMophical  fiagmeats  hava  beea  added  a 
few  papers  ou  physiological  subjects.  These  consist  of  an  extract  from 
the  Author's  Lectares  on  Phreoologjr,  and  commaatcationfl  made  bj 
him  to  Tariona  medical  publieatioas.  Apart  fit>m  the  ralue  of  their 
results,  these  physiological  mvestigaaons  serve  to  ejdiibit,  in  a  depart- 
ment of  inqnirj  foreign  to  the  dass  of  Bubjecis  with  whidi  the  mind 
of  the  Author  was  ordinurily  occupied,  tluit  lialut  of  careful,  accurate, 
and  unsparing  research,  by  which  Sir  WiUiam  UamiUon  waa  so  emi- 
nently characterised. 


fl 
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LECTUEES  ON  METAPHYSiCS. 


LECTUHE  I. 

PHILOSOPHY— ITS  ABSOLUTE  UTILITY, 

(a.)  subjective. 

OsNTiJamr— In  the  oommenoeaient  of  a  come  of  inslrnotloii 

in  any  department  of  kno>wledgc,  it  is  usual,  be- 
^auMtmw:        fyf^  entering  on  the  regular  eonnderatlon  of  the 
tobcn^  and  gnbject,  to  prenuse  a  general  wirvey  of  the  moie 

important  advantages  which  it  affords,  and  this 
with  the  view  of  nnLmutui<^  tlie  student  to  a  hiL,Mier  assidnity,  by 
hoMini^  iij)  to  hiui,  iii  ))ro8pect,  some  ut  lea&t  of  those  benefits  and 
ploa<iu-cs  which  he  may  promise  to  himself  in  reward  of  his  cx> 
ertiuMs. 

And  it'  sach  a  preparation  l>o  fotmd  expedient  for  other  branches 

of  study,  it  iis  I  think,  peculiarly  requisite  in  l*hil- 
The  exbibitkm  of     osophy,  —  Philosophy  Proper,  —  the  Science  of 
fkMe,  why  pecttitar^     Mind.   For,  in  the  first  place,  the  most  import- 


ant advantages  to  be  derived  fVom  the  cultiva- 
tion of  philosophy,  are  not,  in  themselves,  direct,  palpable,  obtru- 
sive :  they  are,  therefore,  of  their  own  nature,  peontiaily  liable  to 
be  fveriooked  or  diapanged  hj  the  world  at  large;  because  to 
estimate  them  at  their  proper  valne  requires  in  the  judge  more  than 
a  vulgar  complement  of  information  and  intelligence.  But,  in  the 
seeond  plaoe^  the  many  are  not  simply  by  negative  incompetence 
disqualified  for  an  opinion ;  they  are,  moreover,  by  positive  erroi^ 
at  once  rendered  incapable  of  judging  right ;  and  yet,  by  pontive 
error,  enconraged  to  a  decision.  For  there  are  at  present  afloat, 
snd  in  very  general  acceptation,  certain  superficial  raisconceptions 
in  regard  to  the  end  and  objeets  of  education,  wliieli  render  the 
pO])uhir  o])inion  of  the  comparative  importance  of  its  different 
brauehes,  not  merely  falMi,  but  precisely  the  reverse  of  truth ;  the 
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stiulics  which,  in  reality,  are  of  the  highest  value  as  a  mean  of  iutel- 
leclual  tlcvelopiiient,  being  those  "which,  on  the  vulgar  standard  of 
Utility,  arc  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale ;  while  those  which,  in 
the  nomenclature  of  the  multitade,  are  emphatically,  —  distino- 
tively,  denominated  the  Useful,  are  precisely  those  which,  in  relation 
to  the  great  ends  of  liberal  edncation,  possess  the  leasti  and,  least 
general,  utility. 

In  considering  the  ntility  of  a  braneh  of  knowledge^  it  behooves 

ns,  in  the  first  place^  to  estunate  its  yalne  as 
vmtf  «f  ft  tanadh    viewed  idmply  in  itself;  and,  in  the  second,  Its 
**L^rrf^'- 1*"*"*    ^'^^  "  Illation  to  other  branciiea. 

totTand  KeuuiFfc  Considered  in  itseUI  a  science  is  yaluable  in  pro- 
portion as  its  caltivation  is  immediate  ly  condn^ 
ctve  to  the  mental  improvement  of  the  cultivator.  This  may  be 
called  its  Absolute  utility.  In  relation  to  others,  a  science  is  valu- 
able in  jiroportion  as  its  study  is  iieeessary  for  the  prosecution  of 
other  l>raiiches  of  knowledge.  This  may  be  called  its  Relative 
utility.  In  this  latter  point  of  view,  that  is  as  relatively  ufseful, 
I  cannot  at  pi*esent  enter  n])on  the  vrduo  of  Piiilusoi>h y,  -  -  I  cannot 
attempt  to  ?how  how  it  supplies  either  llic  matenals  or  the  rules 
to  all  the  sciences  *  and  how,  iu  ])artieular,  its  study  is  of  impor- 
tance to  the  Lawyer,  the  Physician,  and,  above  all,  to  the  Theolo- 
gian. All  this  I  must  for  the  present  pass  by. 
In  the  former  point  of  view,  that  is,  considered  absolutely,  or  in 

itself,  the  philosophy  of  mind  comi)riscs  two  sev- 
Ateotute  ,.tiiitr  of    eral  utiliUes,  accordmg  as  it,  1%  Cultivates  the 

two   kinds  —  Subjects  .    •  •  t«         t         ll«  ^     t**  - 

IV*  aiKi  uuicciiv^,  ^  knowing  subject^  by  callmg  its  feculUes 

Into  exercise ;  and,  2*,  Fnnushes  the  mind  with 
a  certain  complement  of  truths  or  objects  of  Icnowledge.  Tiie 
fonner  of  these  constitutes  its  Subjective,  the  latter  its  Objective 
utility.  These  utilities  are  not  the  same,  nor  do  they  even  stand 
to  each  other  in  any  necessary  proportion.  As  the  special  consid- 
eration of  both  is  more  than  I  can  compass  in  the  present  Lectnre, 
I  am  constrained  to  limit  myself  to  one  alone ;  and  as  the  subject- 
ive utility  is  that  whicli  has  usually  been  overlooked,  tliough  not 
assuredly  of  the  two  the  less  important,  A\  hilc  ai  (lie  same  time  its 
e.\])osition  aftbrds  in  part  the  rationale  of  the  nietiiod  of  instruc- 
tion which  I  have  adoj)ted,  T  phnll  at  present  only  attempt  an  illus- 
tration of  tlie  advantaires  nflbrded  by  the  Philosophy  of  Mind, 
regarded  as  the  study  whieli,  of  all  others^  best  eultivntc*?  the  mind 
or  sul^ject  of  knowledge,  by  supplying  to  its  higher  faculties  the 
occasiona  of  their  most  vigorous,  and  therefore  their  most  improving 
^zerdse. 
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There  are  few,  I  beiieve^  dutpoeed  to  question  the  speoolative  dig- 
TvMttei  vto^r  «f     ^^^y  ^  mentel  science ;  but  its  practical  utility 
riifioaophy.  is  not  onfrequently  deuied*  To  whaXf  it  ia  asked, 

is  the  Boienoe  of  mind  oondnoive?   What  are  ita  nsea^? 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  importance  of  a  atody 
banfficionUj  eatabliahed  when  ita  dignity  ia  admitted ;  for,  holding 
that  knowledge  ia  for  the  sake  of  man,  and  not  man  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge,  it  ia  neceaaary,  in  order  to  vindicate  ita  value,  that 
every  sdcnee  ahoold  be  able  to  ahow  what  are  the  advantagea  which 
it  protniBes  to  con^  upon  ita  atndent.  I,  therefore,  profeaa  myself 
a  utilitarian ;  and  it  is  only  on  tlio  special  ground  of  its  utility 
tbat  1  would  claim  for  the  i»liilosoi>hy  of  mind,  what  I  ret^ird  as 

its  peculiar  and  precmiucut  iiajjorlauce.  But 
what  is  a  utilitarian?  Simply  one  who  jsrcfers 
the  Useful  to  the  Useless  —  and  who  ihu  not?  But  what  is  the 
useful?  That  which  is  prized,  not  (n  own  account,  but  as  con- 
dufivc  to  the  ac(|uisition  of  .something  clbc,  —  the  n^cfnl  is,  in  short, 
only  another  word  for  a  mean  towards  an  end;  for  every  mean  is 
useful,  and  whatever  is  useful  is  a  mean.  Kow  the  value  of  a  moan 
is  always  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  its  end;  and  the  useful 
being  a  mean,  it  follows,  that,  of  tw  o  utilities,  the  one  which  con- 
duces to  the  more  valuable  end  will  be  itsdf  the  more  valuable 
utaUty. 

So  far  there  ia  no  diiference  of  opinion.  All  agree  that  the 
nsefnl  is  a  mean  towards  an  end ;  and  that,  eoateris  parHuBy  a 
mean  towards  a  higher  end  constitutes  a  higher  ntility  than  a  mean 
towarda  a  lower.  The  only  dispute  that  haa  arisen,  or  can  pos- 
sibly arise,  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  means  (sup]>osing  alwaya  their 
relative  efficiency),  ia  founded  on  the  varioua  viewa  that  may  be 
entertained  in  regard  to  the  ezistenoe  and  compaiative  impor- 
tance of  ends. 

Now  the  various  o])iniona  which  ])n'vail  concerning  the  coiu- 

parative  utility  of  human  .sciences  aad  btudiea, 
Two  errors  in  the     have  all  ariseu  from  tw  o  errorsJ 
J!*'*'*'  The  first  of  these  consists  in  viewincr  nian,  not 

tjF  uf  littmaa  ideuce*.  af?  nn  end  ujifo  /n'l/tsi  /j\  but  merely  as  a  niuau  or- 
ganized for  the  sake  of  something  out  ofhhmelf; 
aad,  under  this  partial  view  of  human  destination,  those  branches  of 
knowledge  obtain  exdasiveiy  the  name  of  uscfaUt  which  tend  to  qual- 
ify a  human  being  to  act  the  lowly  part  of  a  dexterous  instrument. 

I  with  ibe  foUowing  oti«BfT«tt<m«  may  be  education,  in  bii  article  on  the  study  of  math- 
tamBKMA  fte  mOMNf^  vamfei  «b  the  dl^  MMtai,  JBiWan*  Jbainv,  toI.  ixH.,  p.  409, 
tiMClw  tMhraen  m  SM  tad  ft  jr^rbiM  MpriatedlMlitaiNMMfeiM,p.96fc-£». 
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The  second,  and  the  more  dangerous  of  these  man,  oondsts  in 
regarding  the  ooltiTation  of  <mr  fiMmldes  as  subordinate  to  the 
acquisilion  of  knowledge,  instead  of  regarding  the  pcssetnon  of 
knowledge  as  snbordinate  to  the  eoltiTaittoii  of  oar  fiusnlties ;  and,  in 
conseqnenoo  of  this  enror,  tho^e  soienoes  which  aiford  a  greater 
number  of  more  certain  fiwtS|  have  been  deemed  snp^or  in  utility 
to  ihme  which  bestow  a  higher  cultivation  ou  the  higher  fikooUies 
of  th(j  iiiiiid. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  errors,  the  fallacy  is  f»o  palpable,  that  we 

may  well  woiuier  at  its  prevak  ncc.  It  is  mani- 
^fi^^f     ""^  ^^^^  indeed,  that  man,  in  so  fir  as  he  is  a  mean 

for  the  glory  of  God,  muni  be  nn  vm\  luito  him- 
self, for  it  is  only  in  the  aceomplishnient  of  liis  own  j>errection, 
that,  as  a  creature,  he  can  manifest  the  glory  of  bis  Creator. 
Though  therefore  man,  by  rehition  to  God,  be  but  a  mean,  for  that 
very  reason,  in  relation  to  all  else  is  he  an  end.  Wherefore,  now 
speaking  of  him  exclusively  in  his  natural  cepadtj  and  temporal 
relations,  I  say  it  is  manifest  that  man  is  by  nature  necessarily  an 
end' to  himself — that  his  perfection  and  h^ipiness  constitute  the 
goal  of  his  actlTity,  to  which  he  tends,  and  ought  to  tend,  when 
not  diverted  from  this,  his  general  and  native  destuiation,  by  pecu- 
liar and  acddOTtal  ciroomstanoes.  But  it  is  equally  evident^  thal^ 
under  the  condition  of  society,  Individual  men  are^  for  the  most 
part,  to  a  greater  or  lees  degree,  actually  so  diverted.  To  Hve,  the 
individual  must  have  the  means  of  living ;  and  these  means,  (unless 
he  already  possess  them,)  ho  mnsit  procure,  —  he  must  purchase. 
But  purchnse  with  wh:it?  Wilh  iiis  scrviees,  /.  e.  —  he  must  reduce 
himself  to  an  instnuuent,  —  an  instrument  of  utility  to  othei-s,  and 
the  services  of  this  instrument  he  must  barter  for  those  means  of 
subsistence  of  which  he  is  i  n  want.  In  other  words,  he  must  exer- 
cise some  trade,  calling,  or  profession. 

Thus,  in  tlie  actualities  of  social  litb,  ca^h  man,  instead  of  being 
solely  an  end  to  himself,  —  instead  of  being  able  to  make  everj'thing 
subordinate  to  that  full  and  harmonious  development  of  his  indivi- 
dual Acuities,  in  which  his  full  peifeetion  and  his  true  happiness 
conast, — is,  in  general,  compelled  to  degrade  himself  into  the  mean 
or  instrument  towards  the  accomplishment  of  some  end,  eztenisl 
to  himself  and  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Now  the  pei^Mstion  of  X0U31  as  an  end,  and  the  perfection  of 

man  as  a  mean  or  instrument,  are  not  only  not 
J^JllT"^    the  same,  they  aie,  in  reaUty,  generally  opi>osed. 

And  as  these  two  peifections  are  diffiereat,  so  the 
tnvbing  requisite  Ibr  theur  acquiation  is  not  identioal,  and  has,  ao* 
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(xvrdiDgiy,  been  didtbgniibed  by  di^rent  nmes.  The  ono  in  styled 
LtbcRil,  the  otlier  Profewioiial  edvoation,  — the  bnmchee  of  knowl- 
edge ciUtiTatedfinrtheee  purposes  being  callod  respectively  Ubcral  and 
profMsional,  or  liberal  and  lucrative,  seiences.  By  the  Germans,  the 

latter  arc  usually  distinguished  as  the  Brodwisaenschafteji^  which 
we  may  tnuisslatc,  The  Jhfftfl  and  Butter  Sciences}  A  few  of  the 
professions,  indeeil,  as  re(|uiiiiig  a  higher  (levL'lo|)iiR'iit  ui'  the  hi-hcr 
{acuities  uud  involving,  therefore,  a  greater  or  less  auioiuit  of  lilx-i-al 
education,  have  obtained  the  name  of  liberal  profesj^iuii.'j.  \Vc 
iiui^t,  however,  recollect  that  this  is  only  an  accidental  and  n  very 
partial  exception.  But  though  the  full  and  harmonious  develuj*- 
ment  of  our  ihculties  be  the  high  and  natural  destination  of  all, 
wbUe  the  coltivation  of  any  professional  dexterity  is  only  a  coatin- 
geney,  though  a  contiDgeney  incumbent  upon  most,  it  has,  however^ 
happened  tliat  the  paramoiint  and  otiiversal  end  of  man,  —  of  laan 
absolately,— has  been  of^en  ignorantly  lost  sight  o(  ::n<l  the  term 
vBe/kd  a|^»opriated  exdosively  to  those  aoqairements  which  have  a 
ralite  oidy  to  man  considered  in  bis  relative,  lower,  and  accidental 
obaraeter  of  an  instroment.  Bnt,  because  some  have  thus  been  led 
to  iq»prt^Niate  the  name  of  useful  to  those  studies  and  objects 
of  knowledge,  which  are  conducive  to  the  inierior  end,  it  assmtidly 

does  not  follow  that  these  eondndve  to  the 
iu^u^^^^mT  ^    bigber  have  not  a  ftr  preferable  title  to  the  name 

thus  curiously  denied  to  them.  Even  admit- 
ting, therefore,  that  the  study  of  mind  is  uf  nu  immediate  advan- 
tage in  i  ing  tlie  sttidcnt  fur  many  of  the  subordinate?  jiarts  iu 
the  nu-ehanism  ot  society,  its  utility  cannot,  on  thnt  aceount,  be 
called  in  question,  unless  it  be  asserted  that  man  "livetli  liy  bread 
alone,  '  and  h:is  no  higher  destination  than  that  of  the  calling  by 
which  he  cams  liis  snlj-^^isteneo, 
Tlie  seccmd  error  to  which  I  have  adverted,  reverses  the  relative 

subordination  of  knowledge  and  of  intellectual 
Ki»<mic4«ejind  in-     eultivation.    In  refutation  of  this,  I  shall  attempt 

briefly  to  show,  Jirstfy^  that  knowledge  and  in* 
tsUeotoal  cultivation  are  not  identioal;  feeofi<%,  that  knowledge 
is  itself  prinmpaily  valuable  as  a  mean  of  intdlectnal  cultivation ; 
and,  kuH^y  that  intellectual  cultivation  is  more  directly  and  eflec-' 
tttslly  accomplished  by  the  study  of  mind  than  by  any  other  of  our 
rational  jnirsuita* 

Bnt  to  prevent  misapprefaeM&on,  I  may  prenise  what  I  mean  by 
knowledge,  and  what  by  tntellectual  cnltavation«  By  knowledge  is 
understood  the  mere  posMSssiou  of  truths ;  by  intellecttuii  caltiva- 
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tion,  or  intelleetnal  development^  the  power,  aoqmred  tbrotigh 
ezereiflo  hj  the  higher  ftoaltie%  of  a  more  Tailed,  vigorous  and  pro- 
tracted activity. 

In  the  first  plade,  then,  it  will  be  reqmaite^  I  conceive,  to  say 

but  little  to  show  that  knowledge  and  inteUeo- 
tual  development  are  not  only  not  the  same, 

bat  stand  in  no  necessary'  pmportion  to  each  other.  This  is  manifest 
if  we  consider  the  veiy  different  conditions  under  which  these  two 
qualities  are  acquired.  The  one  condition  uinkr  w  likli  all  powers, 
and  consequently  the  iutellcetiinl  fncullies,  iirc  developed,  is  exercise. 
The  more  intense  and  continuous  the  exercise,  the  more  vigorously 
developed  will  Ik-  the  power. 

But  a  certain  quantity  of  knowledj^e, — in  other  words,  a  eertaiu 
amount  of  possessed  truths, — does  not  suppose,  as  its  condition,  a 
corresponding  ^um  of  intellectual  exercise.  One  truUi  requires 
much,  another  truth  requires  little,  effort  in  acquisition ;  and,  while 
the  original  discovery  of  a  truth  evolves  perh^ts  a  maximum  of 
the  highest  quality  of  energy,  the  subsequent  learning  of  that  truth 
elicits  probably  but  a  minimum  of  the  very  lowest. 
But,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  possession  of  truths,  and  the  devd- 

opment  of  the  mind  in  which  they  are  deposited^ 
Is  truth  or  mental     „^      identical,  I  pioceed,  in  the  second  place, 
Mteroiw  tiM  mpnior    ^  fs^ow  that,  Considered  as  ends,  and  in  relation 

to  each  other,  the  knowledge  of  troths  is  not  su- 
preme, but  subordinate  to  the  cultivation  of  the  knowing  mind.  The 
question — Is  Truth,  or  is  the  Mental  Exorcise  in  the  pursuit  of  trntli, 
the  superior  end  ? — this  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  theoretical,  and 
certainly  tlie  most  important  practical,  problem  in  the  whole  com- 
pass oi"  philosophy.  For,  accord  in  2;^  to  tlie  solution  at  "vvhich  we  ar- 
rive, must  we  accord  the  higher  or  the  lower  rank  to  certain  rrreat 
departments  of  stu<ly:  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  tlie  char- 
acter of  its  solution,  as  it  determines  the  aim,  regulates  from  first 
to  last  the  method,  which  an  enlightened  science  of  education  must 
adopt 

But,  however  enrlous  and  important,  this  question  has  novrr,  in 

so  ftr  as  I  am  aware,  been  regularly  discussed, 
ropuiar  soiauoa  of  stiU  moTO  remarkable,  the  eironeous 

alternative  baa  been  very  generally  assumed  as 
true.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been,  that  scienees  of  fur  inib» 
tier,  have  been  elevated  above  acienoes  of  &r  snperior,  utility ;  while 
education  has  been  systematically  distorted,— though  truth  and 
nature  have  occafltonally  burst  the  shackles  which  a  perverse  theory 
had  imposed.  The  reason  of  this  is  sufficieDtly  obvious.  At  first 
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fflghtjit  seems  oven  absurd  to  doubt  that  trulli  is  more  valuable  tliaii 
its  pursuit*,  for  is  tliis  not  to  say  that  the  end  is  less  important  tlian 
the  mean  ?  —  and  on  this  Buperticial  view  is  the  prevalent  misappre- 
liensioii  £>iwded.  A  flight  consideratiQa  will,  however,  expose  the 
fallacy. 

Knowledge  is  either  ))racti'cal  or  speculative.   In  practi'cal  knowl- 
edge It  is  evident  that  truth  is  not  the  nltunate 
^2'^-^^<^^s^\   end;  for,  in  that  ease,  knowledge  is,  ex  hifpo- 

IAms,  for  the  sake  of  application.  The  knowledge 
of  a  moral,  of  a  political,  of  a  religioos  tnith,  is  of  value  only  as  it 
affords  the  preliminary  or  condition  of  its  exercise. 
In  ^>ecnlative  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  indeed, 
The  end  of  npm^  9e&m  greater  difficulty;  but  ftir- 

ttra  kaowietisft.  ther  reflection  will  prove  that  speculative  truth 

is  only  pursued.  an<l  i.s  only  lield  of  value,  for  the 
sake  ot  intellectual  activity:  "Sordet  eoi,niita  Veritas"  is  a  shrewd 
aphorism  of  Seneca.  A  trutli,  oiice  known,  falls  into  comparative 
insignificance.  It  Is  now  pmed,  less  on  its  own  account  liian  as 
opening  up  new  ways  to  new  activity,  new  suspense,  new  hopes, 
new  dipcoverios,  new  seU-gratulatit»n.  Every  votary  of  science  is 
wilfully  ignorant  of  a  thousand  established  facts,  —  of  a  thousand 
which  he  might  make  Jiis  own  more  easily  than  he  could  attempt  the 
discovery  of  even  one.  But  it  is  Ti  nt  knowledge,  —  it  is  not  truth, — 
that  ho  principally  seek^^ ;  he  seeks  the  exercise  of  his  &culties  and 
feelings ;  and,  as  in  following  after  the  one  he  exerts  a  greater  amount 
of  pleasurable  energy  than  in  taking  formal  possession  of  the  thou* 
sand,  he  disdains  the  ecrtainty  of  the  many,  and  prefers  the  chanosa 
of  the  one.  Accordingly,  the  sciences  always  studied  with  keenest 
interest  are  those  in  a  state  of  progress  and  uncertainty;  absolute 
oertunty  and  absolute  completion  would  be  the  paralysis  of  any 
study ;  and  the  la^t  worst  oi^mity  that  could  be&ll  man,  as  he  is  at 
present  constituted,  would  be  that  full  and  final  possession  of  f^pecu- 
lattve  truth,  which  he  now  vainly  anticipates  as  the  eouiiumiuaLiou 
of  his  intellectual  happiness. 

^QBMhrit  code  Inoetn„  lagmnaltcpis  reperta."! 

Bot  what  is  true  of  sdenoe  is  true,  indeed,  of  all  human  ac- 
tivity. ■'In  life,"  as  the  great  Pascal  observes,  **we  always  believe 
that  we  are  seeking  repose,  while,  in  reality,  all  that  we  ever  sede 
is  agitation*"'  When  Pyrrhus  proposed  to  subdue  a  part  of  the 


imisD,  JBi.ir.eBS.— Ed.  •d.  Faqglra)) 
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world,  and  tben  to  enjoy  rest  among  his  fiieadi,  he  boUevod  that 
what  ho  sought  was  possesBioiiy  not  pniviut;  and  Alexander  aasmv 

edly  did  not  foresee  that  the  conquest  of  one  world  would  only 

leave  him  to  weep  fur  auother  world  to  conquer.  It  is  ever  tho* 
contest  that  pleases  us,  and  not  the  vietory.  Thus  it  is  ia  piny; 
thus  it  is  in  hunting;  thus  it  is  in  tlie  Fer.rcli  of  truth  ;^  thus  it  is 
in  life.  The  pnst  does  not  interest,  tlie  preseut  does  not  satisty,  the 
future  uloue  is  the  object  which  engages  us, 

**(NiiIlo  votonun  line  beett) 
Tlctsfot  tglmni  temper,  nec  TlThnns  nnqntm."  t 

'*  Man  mv^t  is,  but  olwa^ys  to  be,  bl^t."  s 

The  question,  I  said,  has  never  been  regularly  discussed,  —  prol^ 

ably  because  it  lay  in  too  narrow  a  compass; 
^oMfiiMa!^^  *^  l  liilosopher  appears  to  have  ever  seri- 

ously proposed  it  to  liiinself,  who  did  not  re- 
solve it  in  contradiction  to  the  ordinary  ojjinion.  A  contradiction 
of  this  opinion  is  even  involved  in  the  veiy  term  Plii'osu|thy ; 
and  the  man  who  first  declared  that  he  wns  not  ;i  o-o^os,  or  pos- 
sessor, but  a  <l>ik6irotf>m*  or  seeker  of  tnith,  at  once  enounced  tho 
true  end  of  human  speculation,  and  embodied  it  in  a  significant 
name.  Under  the  same  conviction  Plato  defines  man  **the  hunter 
of  truth,"'  for  sdenoe  is  a  chase,  and  in  a  chase  the  pnisuit  ia 
always  of  greater  value  than  the  game. 

"Our  hopes,  like  to-^vpri'i?  TnlcoiU,  ftba 
At  objuctii  ia  au  airy  iieight. 
Bat  ell  flie  pleMUe  of  the  game 
Is  aflur  off  to  view  the  flight.''^ 

**The  intellect,"  says  Aristotle,  in  one  pfissng^c,  "is  perfected, 
not  hy  knowledge  bat  by  activity;"'  and  in  another,  ''The  arts 

rngitatiOD.''    "  Le  oonseil  qa'on  donnait  4     W.  llamilton,  however,  probably  m«Mtt 
Pyrrhua,  de  prendre  le  rcpos  qoMI  aUalt  cber-    ntet.  See  lecture  III.,  p.  47.  —  Ed. 


M  »  Tbb  4eBBttl«ii  It  net  to  be  ftnad  bi  tlM 

dMBetiH(«8."  —  Ei>.  Platonic  Dialogues;  a  passage  aom«>iliitig  like 

I    Kien  ne  nous  plait  que  to  eombat, mais  u  (wars  in  the  Euthxjdnnus,           a:  Diog. 

Bon  paa  la  Tfetoira  .  .  .  Alnd  deu  le  Jeu,  Laert.,  lib.  viii.  Pytkagotat,  i  8.  — 'Er  ry  /Siy, 
aiuBi  daiis  la  recherche  dele  viriM.  Oft"* — 


el  fti'iliiefeMlliij  A^ptm^  e*^ 
4  voir  dans  lea  di^iaih  s  le  eombat  d«  opin-  ^xeoKc^iet  hmmrd'  el  M  SiJUfcniiet,  Tiif 
ions;  maJs  de  oontempler  la  vdrit*  trouTie,    ix»fd«/af  — 


poliit Sv «wt . . .  Noeeee eberalMM  Junli      ,  ^        ^  mmtagiu.  BHt- 

IWl,  JV«^,,ToI.i.p.206,ed.Fmug*.^.-Ei».  «B«l*.teLr.i.p.898,(A»hw«»iee4.)-l!D. 
S  Manilins,  Astronemieom,  lib.  Iv.  4.~Bd.         f        ^         taiewladfi,  A*.  Ma.  I.  St 


*  FfHTir,  Wtrnf  m  Mm,  i  W  — F*-  T4\os  o'j  yvSi(n$,  a\Xk  xpa{«.  Cr.  ibid.  i.  7, 

•«  Pyfliagorflf!,  Recording:  to  the  OTdlnnrr  18;  i  8,'J;  iv  "  4;  xl  9,7;  x.f,  I.  Md,,ri,  Tl 
aocounti  tee  CTloero,  Tiue*  Qiunt.  r.  8.   Sir    'H  irw  itfipytia       — £i». 
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mad  aamtoB  are  pow«n,  but  tTwj  power  ndita  otil^  in  the  sake 
of  action ;  the  end  of  philosophy^  therefofo,  Is  not  knowledge,  bat 
the  energy  oooTerMnt  about  knowledge."^  Deeoending  to  the 
fehoohneii :  *^The  mteitleet/'  says  Aqnlnais  **eoiimienoea  in  opeca- 
tioo,  aad  in  operation  it  ends;^*  and  Seotos  eren  dedares  that  a 
aum'a  knowledge  ia  measured  by  the  amount  of  his  mental  activity 
—  "tantom  soit  homo,  quantam  opevatmr.^*  The  f^ofoimdest 
thinkers  of  modern  times  have  emphatically  testified  to  the  mmo. 
gre.it  ]>rmciplo.  "If,"  says  Mallebranche,  "I  held  truth  e:ij>ti\i^  lu 
my  Ii.ukI,  I  should  open  my  hand  and  let  it  fly,  in  onler  that  I 
miglit  nj^nin  pursue  nud  caj)turo  it."*  •'Did  the  Almighty,"  says 
Lessinir,  "  hoI<liuLr  in  his  riglit  hand  Truths  and  in  his  loft  Search 
after  Tnttli^  deiiin  to  tender  me  the  one  I  miLrht  prelcr,  —  in  all 
humility,  hut  without  hesitation,  I  should  request  Search  after 
TruUhr'"  ''Truth,"  says  Von  Muller,  "is  the  property  of  Grod,  the 
pnTsuit  of  truth  is  what  belongs  to  man;''*  and  Jean  Panl 
Richter:  "It  is  not  the  goal,  but  the  course,  which  makes  ns 
happy."  But  there. would  be  no  end  of  similar  qnotatioos/ 
But  if  speooiatiTe  tmth  itself  he  only  valuable  as  a  mean  of  in- 

telloctaal  aotivity,  those  studies  whioh  deter- 
rhiio*ophr  bo.t  cn-  fiicolties  to  a  more  vigoions  ezertioD^ 

^u!^^  ^         libeial  sensoi  be  better  entitled, 

absolutely,  to  the  name  of  nsefbl,  than  those 
whidi,  with  a  greater  oomplement  of  more  oertain  fhets,  awaken 
them  to  a  less  intense,  and  oonseqnently  to  a  less  improTing  exer- 
cise. On  this  ground  I  wonld  rest  one  of  the  preeminent  ntiKtiea 
of  mental  philosophy.  That  it  comprehends  all  the  sublimest  ob- 
jects of  our  theoretical  and  moral  interest;  —  that  every  (natural) 
conclusion  concerning  God,  the  soul,  the  present  worth  and  the 
future  destiny  of  man,  i^i  exclusively  deduced  fj'om  the  philosophy 

1  This  feeateuc^  seems  to  be  made  np  from  piicat  pneniii»i»a«  ad  cuticlacioaem.  Sic  igitur 
two  miMrta  pMMgcs  Id  tb«  JftfqiAiiiiet,  lib.    pfttet  q«od  aetuUtw  Mtontla  «rt  ex  apptioft- 


c.  2    Tiaaod  al  t*x»^.'  »fal  oI iroiffrtirol  tfonc  cativ.T  nd  rffcctiim  "   ronipftre  Qii:t!-'t. 

«ai  iriffriifuu  itmi^M  fiaiy.    Lib.viii.  c.  il  ,  "  An  acq uisitio  ecicutiic  sit  nobis  per  doc- 

I:  T4Xos  8'  4  4y*pytia,  leei  roirw  X'W'  trinam " — for  his  rievf  of  tbe  end  and  xneani 

f  Kfyofut  hmfifii^VTai'  .  .  .  ircd  r^y  of  edacatlon.— Kn. 

frryTiKh^'  ( 'x*'^*''''  )         ^fwp'^T'*'*  oAA*  ov       <  [«' Mulcbrnnchc  di,«nit  avCC  nne  Jn^r-'iif- 

d%»^vauf  Ifa  2>fu:fnjTiK%y  *;^»(ru',  —  Eo.  cuee  exag^rmtion,  '  Si  je  tcuaia  la  rihtu  cap- 

tTUi  is  perhaps  OenlMtaniee  of  Amwm,  tlv«du»  iiiamlii,}^TTlnltUaUKbkaSiiS« 

Van  Urn     taadx*!  trt.  il.  au<l  iii-  —  Kr>  pounuivre  eocore  la  r<rit^' 


s  Thwse  words  contain  the  ^iihstimce  of  the    de  Fiti'losiiphir,  fom.  i.  p.  20.] 
doctrine  of  Scotua  regard iog  scicncCf  given      6  Eiiu  Duptik,  §  1 ;  Schri/un.f  edit  Luch- 


I  fell  Qiwitf  m  II  im  JHM9l4i$  lafhtm,  p.  US  iM»n,  x.  pb  ] 
—  Super .  Lib.  Awf  ,  Q.  i.     Scire  In  actu,''  says      0     Die  Watarbeit  Iii  la  €iOll»  WM  VUBbt 

the  nibtlc  dorf  or.  *'  e-t  quam  ollqiiis  co;»Tio«cft  das  For«chen."J 

majoreni  ct  mmorvui, siwul  outu  liuc,  up-      r  Compare  Ducmmmaj,  p.  40b 
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of  miodt  will  be  at  oDoe  admitted.  But  I  do  not  at  present  found 
the  importanoe  on  the  pammount  dignity  of  the  pursuit.  It  is  as 
the  beat  gymna^io  of  the  nfund,  —  as  a  mean,  principally,  and 
almost  oxdasiTely,  condacivo  to  the  highest  edaoation  of  our 
noUest  powers,  that  I  would  vindicate  to  these  apeonlatioQa  the 
necessity  which  has  too  fiequsntly  been  denied  them.  By  no 
other  inteyectoal  application  is  the  mind  thus  reflected  on  itselt 
and  its  faculties  aroused  to  snch  independent,  Tigoroos,  nnwontedy 
and  oontinned  energy ;  —  by  none,  thereforOi  are  its  best  cqMM- 
ities  80  yarionaly  and  intensely  evolved.  ^  By  turning,^  says  Burke, 
<<the  soul  inward  on  itself^  its  fi>Tces  are  concentred,  and  are  fit- 
ted for  arreatcr  and  stronger  flights  of  science;  and  in  this  pursuit, 
whetltci  we  take  or  whether  we  lose  our  j^ame,  the  chase  is  ccsr- 
taiidv  of  .s(M\'ice.''  ^ 

These  principles  In  in  14^  cstriLli  Ii-  <i,  I  have  only  now  to  ofter  a 

few  observMtiuns  in  rec^nrd  to  tlicir  applicntion, 
AffSkatkm  of  ttM     tJiat  is,  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  I  conct-ive 
^H^^^I^J^Ij^'^^^/.^     that  tiiis  class  ought  to  be  conducted.  From 
of  ^iSoMpby .  what  has  already  been  said,  my  views  on  this 

subject  may  be  easily  anticipated.  Holding  that 
the  paramount  end  of  liberal  study  ia  the  development  of  the  stn« 
dent's  mind,  and  that  knowledge  is  i»incipaliy  nscM  as  a  mean 
of  determining  the  Acuities  to  that  ezerdse,  through  which  this 
development  ia  accompUshed,-^it  follows,  that  I  must  regard  the 
main  duty  of  a  Professor  to  consist  not  simply  in  commnnicatmg 
information,  but  in  doing  this  in  such  a  manner,  and  witii  such  an 
aocompaniment  of  snhsidiaiy  means,  that  the  informaftion  he  eon- 
Teys  may  be  the  occasion  of  awakening  his  pupils  to  a  vigccons  and 
Taxied  exertion  of  their  ftculties.  Self-activity  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  improvement ;  and  education  is  only  education,  —  tluit 
is,  aceoniplishes  its  puq>ojie,  only  by  affording  objects  and  supply- 
ing incitements  to  this  spontaneous  exertion.  Strictly  speaking, 
©very  one  nuist  etliu  ate  himself. 

But  as  the  end  of  erlucation  is  thus  something  more  than  the 

mere  ennnnunication  of  knowledge,  the  com- 
malbkm!!^^*  munication  of  knowledge  ought  not  to  be  ail 

that  academical  education  should  attempt.  Be- 
fore printing  was  invented.  Universities  were  of  primary  impoii- 
tance  as  oigans  of  publication,  and  as  centres  of  literary  conflii> 
enoe:  but  since  that  invention,  their  ntility  as  media  of  communi- 
cation is  BtqMTBeded;  consequently,  to  jnsttQr  Hie  continuance  of 

1  On  tkc  SmNnim  oarf  AaMi^  p.  8.— £a 
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their  ezisteiioe  And  prhrik^  thej  nmst  aeoomiilidL  something  that 
enmot  be  aooompUshed  by  books.  Bat  it  is  «  xemstiuible 
slmoe  that,  before  the  Invenitioii  of  piiatliig^  iiiuTeirities  -viewed  the 
astivitjr  of  the  pupU  as  the  great  mean  of  ealtlyationf  and  the 
eommimieatioii  of  knowledge  as  only  of  sabordinate  importance; 
whereas,  slnee  thai  invention,  mtiTefdties,  in  general,  have  gradu- 
ally allowed  to  fkll  into  disuse  the  powerful  means  which  they 
possess  of  rousing  the  pujiil  to  exertion,  and  have  been  too  otUii 
content  to  act  as  mere  orul  instruments  of  information,  fuigett'ul, 
it  wonhl  almost  seem,  that  Fust  and  Coster  ever  lived.  It  is 
nckn  owl  educed,  indeed,  that  tlds  is  neither  the  piincipnl  nor  tlie 
pro]>er  jnirpose  of  a  university.  Every  writer  on  aeiMkinieal  edu- 
cation from  every  comer  of  Europe  prochiims  the  abuse,  and,  in 
this  and  other  tmivenitiefl,  much  has  been  done  by  individual  ef- 
fort to  oorrect  it.^ 
fiitt  thongh  the  oommon  doty  of  nil  a<»demioal  instructors  be 

the  enltivation  of  the  student,  through  the 
J^L'^tiZ^    ^    awakened  exerase  of  his  lenities,  this  is  more 

espeinaUy  inonmbent  on  those  to  whom  is  in- 
trosted  the  department  of  liberal  ednoation;  for,  in  this  depart- 
ment, the  pupU  is  trained,  not  to  any  mere  profesnonal  knowledge, 
bat  to  the  command  and  employment  of  his  fiicultics  in  general. 

But,  moreover,  the  same  obligation  is  specially 
imposed  upon  a  professor  of  inteUeetnal  phU« 


trnjitakmoshy.  osophy,  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  subject, 

and  ibe  cotiditious  under  wliieli  alone  it  can 
be  taught.  The  pliavnomena  of  the  external  world  arc  so  palpable 
and  so  easily  described,  that  the  experience  of  one  observer  suffice!? 
to  render  the  facts  he  has  witnessed  intelllGriblo  and  ]>ro1)aV)lc  to 
all.  The  phrenomena  of  the  internal  world,  on  the  contrary,  are 
not  capable  of  being  thus  described :  all  that  the  prior  obser^'er  can 
do,  is  to  enable  others  to  repeat  his  experience.  In  the  scienoe  of 
aaind,  we  can  neither  undoistand  nor  be  convinced  of  anything  at 
second  hand.  Here  testimony  can  impose  no  belief;  and  instmc- 
tion  is  only  instmctlon  as  it  enables  us  to  teach  ourselves.  A 
foot  of  consoionBness,  however  acomitely  observed,  however  deariy 
desoribed,  and  however  great  may  be  oar  confidence  in  the 
observer,  is  for  ns  as  aero^  notil  we  have  observed  and  recognised  it 
ourselves.  Till  that  be  done^  we  cannot  realiae  its  possibility,  fkr 
kss  admit  its  tmth.  Tims  it  is  that,  in  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
instmction  can  do  little  more  than  point  out  the  position  in  which 
the  pupil  ought  to  place  himself,  iu  order  to  verify,  by  his  owu 
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experience,  the  facts  which  his  instructor  proposes  to  him  :is  true. 
The  instructor,  therefore,  prochiinis,  ov  tlnXuawfjiJi,  t'uVAa  <piXixro<j>iiv ; 
he  does  not  profess  to  teach  phtlosophi/,  hut  to pliHosophizc. 

It  is  this  condition  iiuj>osed  upon  the  f^tiulcnt  of  doing  every- 
thing liiniself,  that  renders  the  study  of  the 

Uie  tad  JaportMOB  mental  sciences  the  most  imiirovinGr  exercise  of 
of  tmnniiifltlTiit  Id  &      ,  i  » 

<la«ofJPbllflMvli7.       intellect.     But  everything  depends  upon  tho 

condition  being  fulfilled  \  and,  there£D»re,  the  pri- 
mary duty  of  a  teacher  of  philosophy  is  to  take  oare  that  the 
student  does  actually  perform  for  himself  the  necessary  process. 
In  the  firBt  plaoe,  he  must  digeover,  by  ezaminatioiiy  whether  his 
inatmetioiM  have  been  eflbetiTe^—>  whether  they  have  enabled  tho 
pupil  to  go  through  the  mtelleotiiai  operation ;  and,  if  not»  ft  be- 
hooves him  to  anpply  what  is  wanting^ — to  dear  np  wliat  has  been 
misnnderstoocL  In  this  view,  examinations  are  of  high  importanee 
to  a  professor;  for  without  such  a  mediom  between  the  teaoher  and 
the  taught,  he  can  never  adequately  aooommodate  the  character  of 
liis  instmetion  to  the  capacity  of  his  pupils. 

But,  iu  the  scond  phaco,  bcsitlcs  placing  his  pupil  in  ii  condition 

to  perform  tlie  necessary  process,  tlie  instructor 
The  aiMUntval  J»>     ought  to  do  what  in  him  lies  to  determine  the 
JkiflucDce'tiM  iiS  of     piipd's  wiM  to  the  performance.    But  how  i« 
kiipqiiiB.  this  to  be  eftected?    Only  by  rendering  the  ef- 

fort more  pleasurable  thnn  its  omission.  But 
every  eftbrt  is  at  first  difiicult,  —  consequently  irksome.  The  ulti- 
mate benefit  it  promises  is  dim  and  remote,  while  the  pupil  is  oi\ea 
of  an  age  at  which  present  pleasure  is  more  persuasive  than  ftiture 
good.  The  pain  of  the  exertion  must,  therefore,  bo  ovmomc  by 
associating  with  it  a  still  higher  pleasure.  This  can  only  be 
eflbcted  by  enlisting  some  passion  in  the  cause  of  improvemenW 
We  must  awaken  emulation,  and  allow  its  gratification  only  throng 
a  course  of  vigorous  exertion.  Some  rigorists,  I  am  aware,  would 
proscribe,  on  moral  and  religions  grounds,  the  employment  of  tfatt 
passions  in  education  \  but  such  a  view  is  at  once  fiUse  and  dan- 
gerous. The  aflections  are  the  woric  of  God; 
^^Z^iii^     they  are  not  radically  evil ;  they  are  given  us 

for  useful  purposes,  and  are,  therefore,  not  super- 
fluous. It  is  their  abuse  tliat  is  alone  reprehensible.  In  tnul*, 
however,  there  is  no  altemntivc.  In  }'outh  passion  is  prepon- 
derant. There  is  then  a  re<lun(iant  amount  of  energy  wliich  nuist 
be  expended  ;  and  this,  if  it  find  not  an  outlet  through  one  affec- 
tion, is  sure  to  find  it  through  another.  Tlie  aim  of  education  is 
thus  to  employ  for  good  those  impulses  which  would  otherwise  be 
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tafned  to  Hie  pMnont  are  never  neatral ;  the^  m  either  the 
best  aUiefl)  or  the  wcmi  opponentB)  of  impraremeiit.  Han'e  na- 
taie^"  eayv  Baoon,  nina  either  to  hetfas  or  weeds;  therefore  let  him 
aeeaonebly  water  the  one)  and  deatroy  the  other."  ^  Without  the 
itimiilufl  of  emulatioii,  what  ean  edaeatton  aooompliah  ?  The  lore 
of  abstract  knowledge,  nnd  the  habit  of  applieatfon,  are  still  iin- 
formecl,  and  if  emulation  intervene  not,  the  course  by  which  these 
are  acquired  is,  from  a  strenuous  au'l  cheerful  energy,  reduced  to  au 
inanimate  and  dreary  effort ;  and  this,  too,  at  an  age  when  pleas- 
ure is  all-powerful,  and  impulse  predomiiuuit  over  reaaoo.  The 
result  i4  maiulest. 

These  views  have  determined  my  plan  of  prnctical  instruction. 
Regarding  the  communication  of  knowledge  as  a  liigh,  but  not 
the  highest,  aim  of  academical  inatruction,  I  shaU  not  content  017* 
ielf  with  the  delivery  of  lectures.  By  all  means  in  my  power  I 
ihall  endeavor  to  rouse  yon,  gentlemen,  to  the  free  and  vigorous 
ttereiae  of  your  liiculties;  and  shall  deem  my  taak  aocompliahed, 
not  by  teaching  Logic  and  Fhiloaopfay,  bat  by  teaching  to  reaaon 
and  philoaophine.' 

1  Esny  xxxviii.  — oQf  Katare  In  Moa.*>  1  For  Fragment  oontalnJng  the  Aathot^i 
—  H'wIv,  ed.  JKontafO,  t«Iiiiim  i,  p.  133.—    He^^s  un  th<-  «i!h>ct  of  AmUmakotX  Uaum, 

EDw  B»i  AppeuiUx,  L  —  luD. 
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PHILOSOPHT^ITS  ABSOLUTS  UTILITY. 

(b.)  OiM£CTIV£. 

I»  the  perverse  estimate  wliich  is  often  made  of  the  cn<l  nr.d 
_  objects  of  etlucation,  it  is  impossible  that  the 

Science  of  Mind, —  Philosophy  Proper, —  the 
Queen  of  ScienoeSy  b&  it  was  denominated  of  old,  should  not  be 
degraded  in  common  opinion  irom  its  preeminence,  ns  the  high* 
est  branch  of  general  education;  and,  therefore,  bel'ore  attempting 
to  point  oat  to  yon  'what  constitutes  the  value  of  Philosophy,  it 
becomes  necessaiy  to  clear  the  way  by  establishing  a  correct  no- 
tion of  what  the  value  of  a  study  is* 
Some  things  are  valusUe,  finally,  or  for  themselves, — tlieee  are 

ends;  other  thmcs  are  valuable,  not  on  tlieir 
own  aocount,  but  as  conducive  towards  certain 
ulterior  ends, — these  are  means.  The  value  of  ends  is  absolute, 
—the  value  of  means  Is  relative.  Absolute  value  is  properly 
celled  a  ffood^  —  relative  value  is  properly  called  a  tit'ditij}  Of 
goods,  or  absolute  ends,  there  are  for  man  but  two,  —  ])erfcctioii 
and  l»a]>])ines8.  By  perfection  is  meant  the  full  and  Larniunious 
development  of  all  our  faculties,  corporeal  and  mental,  intellectual 
and  moral;  by  ha])i»iness,  the  complement  of  ail  the  pleasures  of 
which  Ave  are  susceptible. 

Now,  I  may  state,  tbougii  I  cajinot  at  j>resent  attempt  to  prove, 

and  I  am  afraid  many  will  not  even  understand 
]^^^  statement,  that  human  perfection  and  hu- 

man happiness  coincide,  and  thus  constitute,  in 


reality,  but  a  single  end.  For  ass  on  the  one 
band,  the  perfection  or  full  development  of  a  power  is  in  propor- 
tion to  its  capacity  of  free,  vigorous,  and  continued  action,  so^  on 

1  It  h  to  Ik-  ()l»s<>r>-(Hl,  tliat  the  I.ecturcs  the  Course.  Tills  clrcnmrtancf  acrminti*  for 

here  printed  m  First  sud  8ecoud,  wens  uot  Uic  repetition  uf  the  principal  doctrines  uf 

ulfiMroilr  dellTcral  Iff  flw  AvUior  In  tbat  LsotanL  ItttteiiiNiiJnf  of  LQOlM«ir.--^BD. 
onTor.     Tlic  ono  or  other  was,  h'^v  rvcr,       S  [C£  AlModi^  Ab.        lib.     e.  T,  |  L] 
ttiaaUy  given  u  tbe  Introdtictoiy  Lecture  of 
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tlie  o^er,  all  pleasure  is  the  concomitant  of  aedvity;  its  degree 
being  in  proportion  as  that  activity  is  spontaneously  intense,  its 
prolongation  in  i)rui)oHion  a.s  iliat  activity  is  spontaneously  con- 
tinued; wlicrcas,  j>aiu  arises  either  from  a  faeuliy  buiiii^  nvstrained 
ill  its  sjtontaneous  tondonoy  to  action,  or  frnrii  hoini;  uri^cd  to 
a  di'lrrcc,  or  to  a  ootiii nuance,  of  energy  beyond  the  Unlit  to  which 
it  of  itself  ireely  tends. 

To  promote  our  perfection  is  thus  to  prnmote  our  happiness; 
for  to  cultivate  fully  and  harmoniously  our  various  facultieii  u 
■nBplj'  to  enable  tiiem  by  exercise,  to  energize  longer  and  stronger 
without  painful  effort ;  that  is,  to  afford  ns  a  larger  amount  of 
«  Ji^faer  quality  of  enjoyment. 
PedEeotion  (compriBing  bi^piness)  being  tlitis  the  one  end  of 

our  existence,  in  eo  fiir  as  man  is  considered 
eitber  as  an  end  unto  himself  or  as  a  mean  to 
the  glory  of  his  Creator;  it  Is  evident  that, 
aboolntely  speaking,  that  is,  without  reference  to  special  circanb> 
fltanees  and  relations^  studies  and  Bcienoes  must,  in  common  with 
an  other  porBuits,  be  judgod  usefhl  as  they  oontribnte,  and  only 
as  they  contribute,  to  the  perfection  of  our  humanity, — that  is, 
to  our  perfection  simply  as  men.  It  is  manifest  that  in  this  rela- 
tion alone  can  anything  disilinetivel y,  emphatically,  and  without 
qtialiticatiuu,  be  denominated  useful;  for  as  our  jierfcction  as  men 
is  the  paramount  and  universal  end  j)rojiosed  to  the  speeics,  what- 
ever we  Tiiay  styh?  useful  in  any  other  ivl-ition,  ougiit,  ns  con- 
dueive  only  to  a  suhordinate  and  gpeeial  end,  to  he  m  called,  not 
siinpiy,  but  with  qualil\  in<^  limitation.  l*ropriuty  has,  however,  in 
this  case,  l>een  reversed  in  common  usage.  For  the  term  Uselul 
baa  been  exclusively  bestowed,  in  ordinary  languncro,  on  those 
branches  of  instnietion  which,  without  reference  to  liis  <7onenil 
cultivation  as  a  man  or  a  gentleman,  qualify  an  iudividnal  to  earn 
bis  livelihood  by  a  special  knowledge  or  dexterity  in  some  htcra- 
Uve  calling  or  profesdon ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  bow,  after  the  word 
bad  been  thus  appropriated  to  what,  following  the  Germans^  we 
may  call  tbe  Bread  and  Butter  sciencefl^  those  which  more  prox* 
imately  and  obtrostvely  oontribnte  to  tbe  bitellectual  and  moral 
dignity  of  man,  should,  as  not  having  been  styled  the  vsefhl, 
come,  in  popular  opinion,  to  be  rcgai-dod  as  the  useless  branches 
of  iostruction. 

As  it  is  proper  to  have  different  names  for 
ikr  JKttttr  different  thinijs,  we  may  call  the  liigher  utility, 

or  th:U  ronducive  to  the  perfection  of  a  man 
viewed  as  an  end  in  himseli^  by  the  name  of  Absolute  or  Gen- 
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mi;  the  inl^rior  utility,  or  iliat  eon^iielTe  to  the  skill  of  an  indi- 

Tidual  viewed  as  an  instrament  for  some  end  oat  of.  lumsei^  by 
the  name  uf  Special  or  Partiewlfir. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  thuL  in  cf^iuiuitiug  the  utility  of  any  branch 
of  education,  we  ouglit  to  nu  asure  it  both  by  the  one  kind  of 
utility  and*  by  the  other;  but  it  is  also  eviilcnt,  that  a  iicirloct  of 
the  former  standai*d  will  Icail  us  further  wrong  in  apjueciatiui; 
the  xidixG  of  any  branch  of  commoa  or  i^euerol  io^tructiou,  than 
a  neglect  of  the  latter. 

It  has  been  tbe  tendency  of  different  ages,  of  different  conn* 
tries,  of  different  ranks  and  conditions  of  society,  to  measure  the 
utility  of  studies  ratjier  by  one  of  these  standai'dis  than  by  botlu 
Thus  it  was  the  bias  of  antiquity,  when  the  moral  and  inteUeetual 
enltivtttion  of  tbe  citizen  vas  viewed  as  the  great  end  of  all  po- 
litical institntiona^  to  appreciate  all  knowledge  principally  by  the 
ht|^er  atandard ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  nnfortonately  the  bias  of 
our  modem  civilization,  since  the  accumulation,  (and  not  too  the 
distiibation),  of  riches  in  a  conntky,  has  become  the  grand  problem 
of  tbe  statesman,  to  appreciate  it  rather  by  the  lower. 

In  consideriDg,  therefore,  the  utility  of  philosophy,  we  have^  firsts 
to  determine  its  Absolute,  and,  in  the  second  place,  its  Special 
utility — I  say  its  special  utility,  for,  though  not  itself  one  of  the 
professional  studieij,  it  is  mediately  more  or  less  conducive  to 
thciu  all. 

In  the  present  Loctnre  I  must,  of  coun^e,  limit  iii}seli  to  uae 
branch  of  this  <l!vi  i on;  and  even  a  part  of  the  first  or  Absolute 
utility  wjll  more  than  oeeuj»y  onr  hour. 

Limiting  myself^  therefore,  to  the  utility  of  philosophy  :is  es- 
timated by  the  higher  standard  alone,  it  is 
riiii^>iifflHr '  further  to  bo  observed,  that,  on  this  standard, 

a  science  or  study  is  useful  in  two  diflforent 
ways,  and,  as  these  are  not  identical,— this  pursuit  being  more 
us«^l  in  the  one  way,  that  porsuit.  more  useAil  in  the  other, — 
these  in  reality  constitute  two  several  standards  of  utility,  by  whldt 
each  branch  of  knowledge  ought  to  be  separately  measm:ed. 
The  cultivation,  the  intellectaal  perfection,  of  a  man,  may  be 

estimated  by  the  amount  of  two  diffisrent  ele- 
AbiPtetoniiiiigrora    ments;  it  may  be  estimated  by  the  mere  sum 

of  truth,  which  he  h*.  leamod,  or  it  m.y  b. 
tire.  estimated  by  the  greater  development  of  his 

faculties,  as  determined  by  their  greater  ex- 
ercise in  the  pursuit  and  contemplation  of  truth.  For,  though 
this  may  appear  a  paradox,  these  elements  are  not  merely  not 
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convertible,  but  are,  in  fact,  very  loosely  connected  with  each 
Other;  and  as  an  individnnl  mny  posaoss  an  ample  ni;.gaziiio  of 
imowledge^  and  stUl  be  UtUe  better  tban  an  inteliectual  barbarian^ 
•o  the  otility  of  one  science  may  bo  principally  seen  in  affording 
a  greater  number  of  higher  and  more  indisputable  tmtbs,  —  the 
QtUitjr  of  another  in  determining  the  £Msaltie8  to  a  higher  energy, 
and  eoofleqnently  to  a  higher  eulttration.  The  former  of  these 
Qtilitiea  we  may  call  the  Otjeottre,  as  it  regards  the  objcot- 
matter  about  vhich  our  eognitive  fiionlties  are  occupied;  the  other 
SiilgeetiTe^  inasmuch  as  it  regards  our  cognitive  Acuities  them- 
selves  as  the  subject  in  vhich  knowledge  is  baherent. 

I  shall  not  at  present  enter  on  the  discussion  which  of  these 
utilities  is  the  higher.  In  the  opening  lecture  of  last  year,  I 
endeavored  to  show  that  all  knowledge  is  only  for  tlie  sake  of 
energy,  and  that  even  merely  speculative  truth  is  valuable  only  as 

it  determines  a  gieatcr  quantity  of  higher  jjowxt 

jort[ti!i'v^^°"^r'  ^^^^  activity.  '  In  that  lecture,  I  also  endoav- 

ored  tu  show  that,  on  the  standard  of  suhjcctivo 
utility,  philo*?ophy  is  of  all  onr  studies  the  most  useful;  inasmuch 
,'is  more  than  any  other  it  exercises,  and  consequently  develops 
to  a  higher  degree,  and  in  a  more  varied  manner,  our  noblest 
£K$alties.  At  present,  on  the  contrar}',  I  shall  confine  myself  to  * 
eertain  views  of  the  importance  of  philosophy,  estimated  by  the 
standard  of  its  Objective  utility.  The  discussion,  I  am  aware,  will 
be  found  somewhat  disproportioned  to  the  age  and  average  co- 
paeity  of  my  heaiers ;  but,  on  this  oooaston,  and  before  this  audi- 
ence^ I  hope  to  be  excused  if  I  yentnre  for  once  on  matters  which, 
to  be  adequately  understood,  require  deyelopment  and  illustra* 
timi  ftom  tiie  matured  intelligenee  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
presented. 

Considered  in  itselC  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  whether 

we  regard  its  speculative  or  its  practical  iinpor- 
nehuuaniiadfbt     tance,  is  confessedly  of  all  studies  the  highest 


BOfllnrt  0l|D0t  of 

and  the  most  interesting.  "  On  earth,"  says  an 


ancient  philosopher,  "  there  is  nothin![T  irreat 
hnt  man;  in  man,  tlicre  is  nothing  gi*eat  but  mind."*  Ko  (»ther 
study  fills  and  satisfies  the  soul  like  the  study  of  itself.  Xo  other 
science  jireseuts  an  object  to  1>e  com]»are<l  in  di<]fnity,  iu  ai)Solute 
or  iu  relative  value,  to  that  which  human  eonseiousness  furnishes 
to  its  own  oontemplaUon.   What  is  of  all  things  the  best,  asked 

1  [PbsT<»iBns,  qnotad  bf  Joabam  Ftcus    BasU.  — Ed  ]  Tor  notioa  of  Pharorinai,  tee 

m»MLp»m,    YmtM,  Ik  HM.  OnM.,  Ilb.il.  o.  IS.— £d. 
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Chilon  of  the  Oracle.  **To  know  thyself"  was  the  respozuse.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  only  science  in  which  all  are  always  interested ;  for» 
while  each  individiuiL  may  have  bis  &T<nrite  ooenpatioD,  it  still 
remains  true  cf  the  species,  that 


The  iiroper  ttndy  of  b  sasa."  ^ 


Sir 


*(Now  far  my  life^**  says  Sur  Thomas  Browne,  it  is  a  mirad^  of 

thirty  yean,  which  to  relate  were  not  a  his- 
tory, bat  a  piece  of  poetry,  and  would  sound 
to  common  ears  like  a  £ible. 
^For  the  world,  I  count  it  not  an  inn,  but  an  hospital;  and  a 
}3lace  not  to  live,  but  to  die  in.  The  world  that  I  regard  is  myself ; 
it  is  tlic  microcosm  of  my  own  frame  that  I  cast  mine  eye  on  ;  lor 
the  other,  I  use  it  but  like  my  globe,  and  turn  it  roinul  soinetinics, 
for  my  recreation.  Men  that  look  upon  my  uutsiile,  perusing  only 
my  coixlition  and  fortunes,  do  err  in  my  altitude;  for  I  am  above 
Atlns  liis  shouii.iei*s.  The  earth  is  a  point  not  only  in  respect  of  the 
heavens  above  us,  Lut  of  thnt  heavenly  and  celestial  part  witiiin 
us.  That  mass  of  Hesh  that  circumscribes  me,  limits  not  my  mind. 
That  surface  that  tells  the  heavens  it  hath  an  end,  cannot  per- 
suade me  I  have  any.  I  take  my  circle  to  be  above  three  hundred 
and  sixty.  Though  the  number  of  tlie  ark  do  measure  my  l)ody, 
it  comprehendeth  not  my  mind.  Whilst  I  study  to  find  how  I 
am  a  microcosm,  or  little  world,  I  find  myself  something  more  than 
the  great  There  is  surely  a  piece  of  divinity  in  us;  something 
that  was  be^re  the  elements,  and  owes  no  homage  unto  the  sun. 
Nature  tells  me,  I  am  the  image  of  Qod,  as  well  as  Scripture.  He 
that  understands  not  thus  much  hath  not  his  introduction  or  first 
lesson,  and  is  yet  to  begin  the  alphabet  of  man."' 
But,  though  mind,  considered  in  itself  be  the  noblest  object  of 

speeulation  which  the  created  universe  presents 
^  to  Thfftlngy.  cunosity  of  man,  it  is  under  a  certain 

relation  tliat  I  would  now  attempt  to  illustrate 
its  utility ;  for  mind  lises  to  its  highest  dignity  when  viewed  as 
the  object  through  which,  and  tliroui^li  which  alone,  our  unassisted 
rcn«nn  can  ascend  to  the  knowledge  of  a  God.  The  iJcity  is  not 
an  object  of  immediate  contemj)lation ;  as  existing  and  in  him- 
self, he  is  beyond  our  reach ;  we  can  know  him  only  mediately- 
through  his  works,  and  are  only  warranted  in  assuming  his  ex- 
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ktenoe  as  a  oertain  khi<l  of  oanso  necessary  to  account  for  a  cer- 
tain state  of  tliiiiLTs,  of  whose  renlitv  our  facul- 
KxlitaiM  ofDeitjr     ^j^.^,       supjwsed  to  inform  us.    The  aliirmation 

of  a  Grod  being  thus  a  regi*e8Sive  inference,  from 
the  existence  of  a  Bpeeial  class  of  efiects  to  the 
existence  of  a  Bpeeial  oharncter  of  cause,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
wholo  aignment  hinges  on  the  fact,  —  Does  a  itate  of  things  really 
exist  sach  a«  is  only  possible  through  the  agency  of  a  Divine  Cause? 
For  if  it  can  bo  shown  that  such  a  state  of  things  does  not  really 
exists  then,  oar  inference  to  the  kind  of  canso  xeqninte  to  aooount 
for  it,  is  necessarily  null. 
This  being  understood^  I  now  proceed  to  show  you  that  the 

d&ss  of  pha>nomena  which  requires  that  kind  of 
Tk»c  aiibrded         ^^^^^       denominate  a  Deity,  is  exclusively 

«  the  ph«„omona  of  ™fad,-tl..t  the 
phaenomena  of  matter,  taken  by  themselves  (you 
will  observe  tin*  qualification,  taken  by  themselves),  so  far  fruiii 
warranting  any  inference  to  the  existence  of  a  (  Ju  l,  would,  on  the 
contrary,  spDinnXuvea  an  rirginnent  to  his  iit'ir  itluii,  —  that  the  study 
of  llu'  »-'Xt*'nial  world  taken  with,  and  in  siilH>nlination  to,  that  of 
the  iiitornal,  not  only  loses  its  atheistic  tentlcncy,  but,  under  such 
subservience,  may  he  rendered  condneive  to  the  great  oouolosiony 
ii*om  which,  f  lefl  to  itselt^  it  would  dissuade  us. 

Wc  must  first  of  all  then  consider  what  kind  of  cause  it  is 
which  constitutes  a  Deity,  and  what  kind  of  effects  they  are 
which  allow  us  to  infer  that  a  Deity  mtist  be. 
The  notion  cf  a  God  is  not  contained  in  the  notion  of  a  mere 

first  Okuse;  tot  in  the  admission  of  a  first  cause, 
Tb.  notoof  »Goa    atheist  and  Theist  are  at  one.  Neither  is  this 

notion  completed  by  adding  to  a  first  cause  the 
sttiibate  of  Omnipotence,  for  the  atheist  who  holds  matter  or 
necessity  to  be  the  original  principle  of  all  that  is,  does  not  oon- 
Tert  Tus  blind  force  into  a  Ood,  by  merely  affirming  it  to  be  all* 
powerful.  It  is  not  until  the  two  great  attributes  of  Intelligence 
and  \'irtue  (and  he  it  observed  that  virtue  involves  Liberty) — 
I  say,  it  is  not  until  the  two  attributes  of  intellififence  and  virtue 
or  holiness,  arc  brought  in,  that  the  belief  in  a  })riinary  and  omnipo- 
tent cause  becomes  the  belief  in  a  veritable  Divinity.  But  these 
latter  attributes  are  not  more  essential  to  tbo  divine  nature  tlian 
are  the  former.  Fur  as  oriLnnal  and  infinite  ])ower  does  not  of 
itself  constitute  a  God,  neither  is  a  God  constituted  by  intelligence 
and  virtue,  unless  intelligence  and  goodness  be  themselves  cou- 
with  this  original  and  infinite  power.    For  even  a  crei^ 
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tor,  intelligent,  and  good,  and  powedbl,  would  be  no  God,  were 
he  dependent  for  bis  intelligence  and  goodness  and  power  on  any 
liigher  principle.  On  this  snppositioii,  the  perfecdona  of  the«  creator 
are  viewed  aa  limited  and  derived.  He  is  himself  therefore,  only 
a  dependency, — only  a  creature;  and  if  a  God  there  be,  he  most 
be  sought  for  in  that  higher  principle,  from  which  thk  anbordinate 
principle  derives  its  attributes.  Now  is  this  highest  principle  (ex 
hypoth$si  all  powerfu]),  also  intelligent  and  moral,  then  it  b  itself 
alone  the  veritable  Deity;  on  the  other  hand  is  it,  though  the 
author  of  intelligence  and  goodness  in  another,  itself  unintelligent, 
—  then  is  n  blind  Fate  constituted  the  lii-st  and  uiiivei-sal  cause, 
and  atlu'isni  is  asserted. 

The  peculiar  attributes  ■vvhich  difjtingui^li  a  Deity  from  the 

orii.r!n:il  oinnipoteiice  or  blind  fate  of  tlie  atheist, 
Coodltiona  of  tte     being  tJuiH  those  of  intcllicit-nce  and  holiness  of 
fMoTtf  nw  «xManM     ^y\\\^  —  ^nd  the  assertion  of  theism  being  only 

the  assertion  that  the  universe  is  created  by 
intelligence,  and  governed  not  only  by  physical  but  by  moral  laws, 
we  have  next  to  consider  how  we  are  warranted  in  these  two 
afiinuations,  1%  That  intelligence  stands  first  in  the  absolute  order 
of  existence, — in  other  words,  that  final  preceded  efficient  causes; 
and,  2*,  That  the  universe  is  governed  by  moral  laws. 
The  proof  of  these  two  propositions  is  the  proof  of  a  God; 

and  it  establishes  its  foundation  ezclnsively  on 
1.  ii  iBtdUgaM    the  phsBnomena  of  mind.    I  shall  endeavor, 
flrrt  In  the  order  of    gentlemen,  to  show  you  this,  in  regarf  to  both 

existPnce?    2.  Is  tho       ^  ,m 

univcrso  govcrnisd  by  thcse  ]>ro])ositions;  but,  bcforo  conmdenng  how 
nomliawT  ftr  the  phfenomena  of  mind  and  of  matter  do 

and  do  not  allow  us  to  infer  the  one  position  or 

the  otlior,  I  must  solicit  voiir  attciitiou  to  the  characteristic  con- 
trasts  which  these  two  classes  of  phaenoraena  in  themselve<=i  exhibit. 
In  the  compass  of  our  uxpcrienre,  we  (li<tiiit:;uish  two  series  of 

fnet?,  —  the  facts  of  the  external  or  material 

CAutruUoftlMpbfe-  world,  and  tho  facts  of  the  internal  world  or 
Bonwui  oi  mctef  mm 

worhl  of  intclligenco.  These  concomitant  series 
of  pha?nonieiia  are  not  like  streams  which  merely 
nm  parallel  to  each  other;  they  do  not,  like  the  Alpheus  and 
Arethnsa,-  flow  on  side  by  side  without  a  commingling  of  their 
waters.  They  cro<^s,  they  combine,  they  arc  interlaced ;  but  not- 
withstanding their  intimate  connection,  their  mutual  action  and 
reaction,  we  are  able  to  discriminate  them  without  difficult,  be- 
cause ihey  are  marked  out  by  ohaiaoteristic  diilbienees. 
The  phsBuomena  of  the  material  world  are  subjected  to  immn- 
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table  laws,  aro  j>rodiiced  and  lojucMluced  in  the  same  invariable 
6uccessioiif  and  maoiiibst  only  tlie  blind  force  of  a  mechanical 

necessity. 

The  phenomena  of  innn^  nt*e,  in  part,  Babjectcrl  to  the  laws  of 
the  ezterii.il  univene.  As  dependent  upon  a  bodily  ofganization, 
as  aetoated  by  sensual  propensities  and  animal  wants,  he  belongs 
to  matter,  and,  in  this  raspect,  he  is  the  sUye  of  necessity.  Bat 
what  man  holds  of  matter  does  not  make  np  his  personality. 
They  arehla,not  he;(man  is  not  an  organism, — he  is  an  intelU- 
gence  served  by  oigans.^  For  in  man  there  aro  tendencies, — 
there  is  a  law, — which  oontinaally  urge  him  to  prove  that  he  is 
more  powerfiil  than  the  nature  by  which  he  is  snrronnded  and 
penetrated.  «He  Is  oonsdotis  to  himself  of  fhcnlties  not  comprised 
in  the  chain  of  pliysical  necessity,  his  intelligence  reveals  prescri])- 
tive  jiiinciijlc's  of  action,  absolute  and  universal,  iu  the  Law  of 
Duty,  and  a  liberty  capable  of  oarryin?;  that  law  into  eflfect,  in 
ojtiiosition  to  tlie  solicitations,  tlie  iiiipuUiuns  of  his  niaterinl  nn- 
turc.  From  the  coi  xistenee  of  these  opposing  forces  in  man  tiiuro 
rrsnlt.s  a  ceaseless  sti'ULr^le  hctwcen  ])hysical  necessity  and  niornl 
liberty ;  in  the  language  of  lievelation,  between  the  Flesh  and  the 
Spirit ;  and  this  struggle  constitutes  at  once  the  distinctive  char-  ' 
aeter  of  humanity,  and  the  essential  condition  of  human  develop- 
ment  and  virtue. 

In  the  facts  of  intelligence,  we  thus  become  aware  of  an  order  of 
existence  diametrically  in  contrast  to  that  displayed  to  us  in  the 
ikcts  of  the  material  nniverse.  There  is  made  known  to  us  aa 
order  of  things,  in  which  intelligence,  by  recognising  the  uncon« 
ditional  law  of  duty  and  an  absolute  obligation  to  fhlfil  it,  recog^ 
niecs  its  own  possession  of  a  liberty  Incompatible  with  a  depend- 
ence upon  ftte^  and  of  a  power  eapable  of  resisting  and  conquer* 
iu<;  the  couateraotioo  of  our  animal  nature. 
Now,  it  is  only  as  roan  is  a  free  intelligence,  a  moral  power, 

that  he  is  created  after  the  image  of  God,  and  it 
is  only  as  a  spark  of  divinity  glows  as  the  life 


^    _     of  our  life  m  us,  that  we  can  rationallv  lii  lu  vo 
in  an  Jntolligeut  Creator  and  31  oral  Guvi-rnor 


of  the  universe.  For,  let  m  su|)])Ose,  that  in 
man  intelligence  is  the  product  of  orfranization,  that  our  conscious- 
ness of  moral  lihcrty  is  itself  only  an  illusion  ;  in  short,  that  acts 
of  volition  are  results  of  the  same  iron  necessity  which  determines 
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the  pha^nomcna  of  matter,  —  on  this  supposition,  I  say,  tlie  founda- 
tions ol'  all  religion,  natural  and  revealed,  are  subverted.^ 

The  truth  of  tbui  will  be  host  seen  by  applying  the  supposition 
of  the  two  positioDB  of  thdsm  previously  stated  —  viz.,  that  the 
notion  of  God  necessarily  sappofles,  1%  That  in  the  absolute  order 
of  existenoe  intelligence  should  be  first,  that  is,  not  itself  the  pro- 
daet  of  an  unintelligent  anteoedent;  and,  2*,  That  the 
should  be  gnovemed  not  only  by  phymeal  bnt  by  moral  laws, 

Novv  in  r^^ard  to  the  Ibimer,  how  can  we  attempt  to  prove 

that  the  nniyefse  is  the  creation  of  a  ftee  original 

First  condition  of  the       •  a.  ii»  .   _ .  .  ...  « 

proofoiaDeity  drawn  i»telugenoe,  agauist  tfac  coantor^position  of  the 
fruiii  Psycboioe^.  Au-  athet8t|  that  liberty  is  an.lUunon,  and  intelli- 
«i«Kr  tetMi«iir  «•  gence,  or  the  «dapt8tion  of  means  to  ends,  only 
.  pwtenceand  the.No-  product  of  a  blind  feto?    As  we  know  no- 

thing  of  the  absolute  order  of  exist  ence  in  itself 
we  can  only  attempt  to  infer  its  character  from  that  of  the  partic- 
ular order  within  the  sphere  of  our  experience,  and  as  wo  can 
affirm  naught  of  intrllificnce  and  its  conditions,  excojit  whit  wc 
may  discover  from  tlir  fi]>sorvntion  of  our  own  minds,  it  is  evident 
that  wf  can  only  ;iii:iH>L;ically  carry  out  into  the  order  of  the  uni- 
venje  the  relation  in  which  we  find  intelligence  to  stand  in  the 
order  of  the  hiunan  constitution.  If  in  man  intelligonoe  be  a 
free  power,  —  in  so  &r  as  its  liberty  extendsi  intelligence  must  be 
independent  of  necessity  and  matter;  and  a  power  independent  of 
matter  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  subject, 
—that  is,  a  spirit.  If,  then,  the  original  independence  of  intelli- 
gence on  matter  in  the  human  constittttion,  in  other  words,  if 
the  spirituality  of  mind  in  man,  be  supposed  a  datum  of  observa- 
tion, in  this  Return  is  also  given  both  the  condition  and  the  proof 
of  a  God.  For  we  have  only  to  infer,  what  analogy  entitles  us  to 

dO|  that  intelligence  holds  the  same  relative 

r$j-c!ioJo;,'fcul  Mate-  • 

riaiiNn;  iu  iaeac.         supremscy  w  the  uuiveise  whieh  it  holds  m  os, 

and  the  first  positive  condition  of  a  Deity  is 
established,  in  the  establishment  of  the  absolute  priority  of  a  free 
creative  intelligence.  On  the  otlier  hand,  let  us  suppose  the  result 
of  our  study  of  man  to  l)e,  that  intelligence  is  only  a  product  of 
matter,  only  a  reflex  of  organization,  such  a  doctrine  would  not 
only  allbrd  no  basis  on  wliioli  to  rest  any  argument  for  a  (iod, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  woul<l  j»ositively  warrant  tlic  atheist  in  deny- 
ing Ins  existence.  For  it^  as  the  materialist  maintains,  tlie  only 
intelligence  of  whieh  we  have  any  experience  be  a  consequent 
of  matter, — on  this  hypothesis,  he  not  only  cannot  assume  this 

t  Sw  IHtmttions^  p.  631— te> 
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«fder  to  be  i^evcrsed  in  the  rclatioDs  of  aa  InteUigcncc  beyond  liis 
obeeiTMtioiiy  bat^  if  be  argae  logicall he  miut  poeitiTelj'  eonclude, 
tbat»  as  in  nun,  so  in  the  nniveisei  the  phnnomena  of  intelligence 
or  design  are  onlj  in  their  last  analysis  the  ptodacts  of  a  bnite 
necessity,  Psyeholo^peal  mateiialisaiy' if  earned  ont  folly  and  &irly 
to  ita  eonelnsions,  thns  inevitably  resolts  in  theological  atheism; 
aa  it  has  been  mXi  expressed  by  Dr.  Henry  More,  mtUu$  in  micro- 
eoimo  ipintus,  nuSuM  in  maeroeomm  I>eu»}  I  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  to  assert  thi^  all  mateiialiBts  deny,  or  actually  disbelieve,  a 
Go<l.  For,  in  very  many  cases,  this  would  be  at  once  aa  unuicr- 
itLHl  couipliiuuut  to  tLeir  reasoning,  and  an  unuiurited  reproach 
to  thoir  f:iith. 

Such  id  the  manifest  dependence  of  our  tboology  on  our  psy- 

cbolf>2fv  in  refuicnco  to  the  lirst  comlitiun  of  a 

Swond  coDdiUon  of  Deity,  —  tlic  absolute  priority  of  a  li\u  inteili- 
dntim^^Mn  rj^jj^     gence.   But  this  is  perhaps  even  more  conspic- 

nous  in  relation  to  the  second,  that  the  uni- 
verse is  governed  not  merely  by  jihysical  but 
by  moral  lave,  for  O  1  is  only  God  inssmoch  as  he  is  the  Moral 
Governor  of  a  Moral  World. 

Cor  interest  also  in  its  establishment  is  incomparably  greater,  for 
'viiiie  a  proof  that  the  nniverse  is  the  work  of  an  omnipotent  intel- 
llgenoe^  gratifies  only  onr  speculative  eniiosity,— a  proof  that  there 
is  a  holy  legislator  by  whom  goodness  and  feliolty  will  be  nltbnately 
bnra^t  into  aeoordance,  is  neoessaiy  to  Mtxify  both  our  intel- 
lect and  our  heart.  A  Ood  is,  indeed,  to  ns  only  of  practical 
fnterset,  inasmuch  as  be  is  the  condition  of  our  immortality. 

Kow,  it  is  self-evident,  in  the  fii-st  place,  that,  if  thci'e  be  no 
moral  world,  there  can  Ik*  no  moral  go\  onior  of  sucli  a  world ; 
an*!,  in  tlie  second,  that  wc  Iiave,  and  can  have,  no  gi*ountl  on 
which  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  a  moral  world,  except  in  so  far 
as  we  ourselves  are  moral  agents.  This  being  undeniable,  it  i.^ 
furtiier  evi»lent,  that,  should  we  ever  be  eonvincud  that  we  arc 
not  moral  atrents,  we  should  likewise  be  convinced  that  there 
exists  no  moral  orde  r  in  the  uuiveiise,  and  no  supreme  intelligence 
by  which  that  moral  order  is  established,  sustained,  and  regu- 
lated. 

Theology  is  thus  again  wholly  dependent  on  Psychology;  fbr, 
with  the  proof  of  the  mornl  nature  of  man,  stands  or  ftlls  the 
proof  of  the  eiistence  of  a  Deity. 

i  CC  JniUMw  nrfMffnv  JUihww,  Mb.  IIL    IKS);  sn&tlM  Aoflioi^  IWwwifow^  9.  m 
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Bat  in  whftt  doet  the  ofaaraeter  of  man  as  a  moral  agent  oonaiatf 

Man  U  a  moral  agont  only  as  be  it  aooonnt> 
wi.erein  I1.C  moral    j^y^  £^      aotioii%— itt  otlier  wowb,  aa  he  Is 
o^cjr     Buu  oon^    ^  object  of  pnuao  or  blame;  and  this  he  1% 

only  inatmneh  aa  he  haa  preaoribed  to  him  a 
role  of  duty,  and  aa  be  is  able  to  aot,  or  not  to  act,  in  conform- 
ity  with  its  precepts.  The  possibility  of  morality  thns  dependa 
ou  the  possibility  of  liberty;  for  if  man  be  not  a  free  agent,  he 
is  not  the  author  of  liis  actions,  and  has,  therefore,  no  responsi- 
bility,—  no  moral  ficrsoTialily  at  all. 

Now  the  bluUy  of  l*liiloi»ophy,  or  mental  (science,  operatc^s  in 

thwe  w  ays  to  establish  that  assurance  of  Imman 
Fhilotoi^l' operates     liliortv,  wliit  h  is  neccfisary  i'ur  a  rational  bflief 

jAttmawayitlacitelK  ^^^^  moral  nature,  in  a  moral  world. 

Itihlftg  fMninaw  of 

hy.««  ubmiy,  a  moral  ruler  of  that  world.    In  the 

first  place,  an  attentive  con «;! deration  of  tho 
phieaomena  of  mind  is  roqniaite  in  ord^r  to  a  luminous  and  dia- 
tinct  apprehension  of  liberty  aa  a  fiu;t  or  datnm  of  intelligenoe. 
For  thoaghy  witboat  philoaophy,  a  natural  oonyiction  of  free  ai^cncy 
lives  and  works  in  the  rooesscs  of  every  human  mind,  it  requires  a 
prooess  of  philosophical  thought  to  bring  this  oonviction  to  olear 
oonsdousness  and  acisntiBe  certainty.  In  the  aeoond  plaoe,  a  pro- 
Ibnnd  philosophy  is  neoessary  to  obviate  the  difloulties  which 
meet  us  when  we  attempt  to  explain  the  possibili^  of  this  fteti 
and  to  prove  that  the  datum  of  liberty  is  not  a  mere  illnsioo. 
For  though  an  unconquerable  feeling  compek  us  to  rooognise 
oniselves  as  aooountable,  and  therefore  free,  ageiits,  still,  when 
we  attempt  to  realize  in  thought  how  the  fact  of  our  liberty  can 
1)0,  \\c  soon  find  that  tliis  altogether  transcends  our  nmUrstand- 
inL^  and  tliat  every  etibrt  to  brine:  ^'^^^  liberty  within  the 
coni])a<s  of  our  concoptions,  only  rosult>?  in  the  substitution  in  its 
place  of  home  more  or  lei58  disguised  form  of  necessity.  For,  —  if 
I  mny  he  allowed  to  use  expres<iions  which  many  of  yon  can- 
not be  supposed  at  present  to  understand,  —  we  are  only  able  to 
conceive  a  thing,  inasmuch  as  we  oonoeive  it  under  conditions ; 
while  the  possibility  of  a  free  act  supposes  it  to  be  an  act  which 
is  not  conditioned  or  determined.  The  tendency  of  a  superficial 
philosojdiy  is,  therefore,  to  deny  the  fact  of  liberty,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  what  cannot  be  conceived  is  impossible.  A  deeper  and 
more  comprehensive  study  of  the  fiicts  of  mind  overturns  this 
conclusion,  and  disproves  its  foundation*  It  shows  that, » so  ftr 
from  the  principle  being  true,  that  what  is  inconceivable  is  im- 
possible^ — on  the  contrary,  all  that  is  conceivable  is  a  mean  be* 
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tween  two  coutradictorv  extremes,  both  of  liicli  nre  inconceiva- 
ble-, but  of  which,  as  mutually  repugnant,  one  or  the  other  muHt 
be  true.  Thus  philosophy,  in  (lernonstratiTT2^  that  the  limits  of 
thought  are  not  to  be  assumed  as  tlic  Umits  of  possibility,  while 
h  admits  the  weakness  of  our  disctiraTe  intellect,  reestablishes 
the  authority  of  conscioasiieM,  and  vindicates  the  veradtj  of 
our  primitive  convictioiie.  It  piOTes  to  us,  from  the  very  laws 
of  mind,  thai  while  ve  eaa  never  ondentand  Aoio  any  original 
datmn  of  intelligenoe  is  po88ible»  we  have  no  reason  from  this 
Inaliility  to  doolit  thai  it  is  trae.  A  learned  ignoranoe  is  thos 
the  end  of  phiiosophy,  as  it  is  the  t»eginning  of  theology.^ 

In  the  thifd  plaoe^  the  study  of  mind  is  necessary  to  connter* 
halanoe  and  comet  the  influence  of  the  study  of  matter;  and 
tfab  utility  of  Metaphysics  rises  in  proportion  to  the  progress 
of  the  natural  8oience%  and  to  the  greater  attention  which  they 
engross. 

An  exclusive  devotion  to  physical  pureuits,  exerts  an  evil  infln- 

ence  in  two  ways.    In  the  first  place,  it  diverts 
Twj^fiildwrte  from  all  notice  of  the  phienomena  of  inoi-al 

liberty,  winch  are  revealed  to  ns  in  tlic  recesses 
of  the  human  mind  alono;  and  it  disqualifies  from  aj«j>reciating' 
the  import  of  these  |)hienomena,  even  if  presented,  by  leaving  un- 
coitivated  the  finer  power  of  psychologicxd  reflection,  in  the  exoln- 
sve  exercise  of  the  £iculties  employed  in  the  easier  and  mom 
amusing  observation  of  the  external  worid.  In  the  second  place^ 
by  exhibiting  merely  the  phienomena  of  matter  and  extension, 
it  habitnates  ns  only  to  the  contemplation  of  an  order  in  which 
everything  is  determined  by  the  laws  of  a  blind  or  mechanical, 
necessity.  Now,  what  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  this  one-sided 
and  ezcloflive  stadyf  That  the  student  becomes  a  matenalist)  if 
he  speeolate  at  aU.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  is  fimiliar  with 
the  obtronve  ftcts  of  necessity,  snd  is  nnaoenstomed  to  devel<^ 
into  consdousness  the  more  recondite  foots  of  liberty ;  he  is,  there- 
fore, disposed  to  disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  phienomena  whose 
reality  ho  may  deny,  and  whose  possibility  he  cannot  understand. 
At  the  suiae  time,  the  love  of  unity,  and  the  philoso[»liical  presump- 
tion against  the  multiplication  <^*f  essences,  de- 
Thj^ui MnOf  in tti  termine  him  to  reiect  the  assum]>tion  of  a  second, 
1 1  and  that  an  hvi)othetica],  sulistanco,  —  imiorant 

as  he  is  of  the  reasons  by  Aviiit  li  that  assump- 
tion k  kgitimated.    In  the  iuioncy  of  soieuoe,  this  tendency  of 
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pbyuoal  itudy  wu  BOt  ezperienoed.  Whea  mm  fint  turned  their 
attention  on  the  phnnomenft  of  natuvo,  ererj  event  vas  Tiewed 
as  a  iDinicle»  &r  every  elfoet  was  ootuidered  aa  the  operaticm  of 
an  intelligence.    God  was  not  exiled  fiom  the  miveno  of  mat* 

ter;  on  the  eontrai y,  he  vaa  mnkiplied  in  j>roportion  to  its  phe- 
nomena. Aa  fleienoe  advanced,  the  deities  were  gradually  driven 
out ;  and  long  after  the  snblnnary  world  had  been  disenchanted, 

they  Avere  kit  tor  ii  season  in  possession  of  tlie  starry  heavens. 
The  movernunt  oi  thu  celestial  bodies,  hi  wliicli  Kepler  still 
tlie  ageney  of  a  free  intelligence,  was  at  length  by  Newton  re- 
solved into  a  few  mathematical  principles;  and  at  last  even  the 
irregularities  whieh  Newton  was  compelled  to  leave  for  the  niirac- 
ulous  correction  of  the  Drity,  have  been  proved  to  recjuire  no 
supernatural  inteq)osition ;  lor  La  Place  has  shown  that  aii  con- 
tingencies, past  and  future,  in  the  heavens^  find  their  ezplanatioii 
in  the  one  ^ndamental  law  of  gravitation. 

But  the  very  contemplation  of  an  orde  r  f  vA  adaptation  so  aston- 
ishing, joined  to  the  knowledge  that  this  order  and  adaptation  ate 
the  necessary  results  d  a  brnte  mechanism,— •  when  acting  npOQ 
minds  which  have  not  looked  into  themselves  for  the  light  of 
which  the  world  without  can  only  afford  them  the  rejection,  ^ftr 
from  elevating  them  more  than  any  other  aspect  of  external  crei^ 
tion  to  that  inscrutable  Being  who  reigns  beyond  and  above  the 
universe  of  nature,  tends,  on  the  contrary,  to  impress  on  them, 
with  peculiar  force,  the  conviction,  that  as  the  inechnnism  of 
nature  can  explaiu  so  much,  the  mechanism  of  nature  can  ex- 
plain all. 

,    **  Wonder,""  says  Aristotle,  "is  the  first  cause  of  pluloriophy:"* 

but  in  the  discovery  that  nil  exi-^tencc  is  bnt 

If  all  exUtenc©  b©  mechanism,  tlie  consuinniation  of  science  would 
but  nMotaMiimt  phli<^     i  „         i  •  « 

 . ,  ,  ,  ■     ■  __      be  an  extmction  ot  the  very  interest  from  which 


it  originally  sprang.  '*Even  the  gorgeous  ma- 
jesty of  the  heavens,"  says  a  religious  philoso- 
pher, ^the  object  of  a  kneeling  adoration  t<>  nn  Inf  int  world,  sub- 
dues no  more  the  mind  of  him  who  oompreheuds  the  one  mechan- 
iosl  law  by  which  the  planetary  systems  move,  maintain  their 
motion,  and  even  originally  form  themselves.  lie  no  longer  won* 
ders  at  the  ol;jeot»  infinite  as  it  always  is,  but  at  the  human  intel- 
lect alone  which  in  a  Copemions,  Kepler,  Gassendi,  Kewton,  and 
La  Place,  was  able  to  transcend  the  object,  by  science  to  termi- 
nals the  mirade^  to  reave  the  heaven  of  its  diviaiUes,  and  to 

I  Uetqpk]f$ies^bo6kLif9.  CanpaMrMo^  HiUfifi,  p.  155. —Eft. 
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exorcise  the  umverwe.  But  even  this,  the  only  Atlniir.it ion  of  which 
our  intelligent  laciiltios  arc  now  capaljle,  would  vanish,  were  a 
future  ILu  tlcy,  Darwin,  Cundillac,  or  Jjonni't,  to  succeed  in  displny- 
ing  to  U9  a  inechanical  systtini  of  tlie  human  mind,  as  comprc- 
lteasiv(>,  intelligible,  and  satistactory  as  the  ^'ewtomou  media- 
nlsm  of  the  hcnvpns."* 

To  this  testimony  I  may  add  that,  should  Physiology  ever  suc- 
ceed in  redooing  the  facts  of  intelligence  to  Phsdnomena  of  mstteri 
Philosophy  wotdd  be  subverted  in  the  subversion  of  its  three  great 
oljeeta^ — God^  Free-WU^  and  ImmoitalHy.  True  wisdom  would 
then  consist,  not  in  speeolatlon,  but  in  repressing  thought  during 
onr  brief  transit  from  nothingness  to  nothingness.  For  why? 
Philosophy  Voold  have  become  a  meditation,  not  merely  of  death, 
but  of  annihilation ;  the  preoept,  JSTnow  thifseffi  would  have  been 
leplaoed  by  the  terrifio  oracle  to  (Edipns — 

"  Haj'st  thoa  ne'er  knofW  the  troth  of  whet  thou  art;" 

and  the  finnl  recompen!?e  of  our  scientifie  cnnofjity  would  bo 
wniliiiL',  •le('[»cr  than  Cassandra's,  lor  the  ignorance  that  iwvcd  us 
from  dfspair. 

The  views  which  I  have  now  taken  of  the  respective  innuc  nee  of 

the  sciences  of  mind  and  of  matter  in  rehition 
Coincicience  of  the         q^j^.  religious  belief^  are  those  which  have 
to^^^.^'^    been  deliberately  adopted  by  the  profoundcst 

thinkers,  nnqient  and  modem.  Were  X  to  qnote 


to  you  the  testimonies  that  crowd  on  my  i-ecol- 
lection  to  the  eflbot  that  ignoranoe  of  Self  is  ignorsnce  of  God, 
I  should  make  no  end,  for  this  is  a  truth  proclaimed  by  Jew  and 
43ciitiie,  Christian  and  Mohammedan.  I  shall  content  myself  with 
adducing  tiireo  passages  from  three  philosophers,  which  I  select, 
both  as  srtimilately  confirming  all  that  I  have  now  advanced,  and 
because  there  are  not,  in  the  whole  history  of  speculation,  three 
authorities  on  the  point  in  question  more  entitled  to  respect. 
The  first  quotation  is  from  Plato,  and  it  corroborates  the  doc- 
trine I  Lave  maintained  in  rei;ard  to  the  condi- 
tiona  of  a  God,  and  of  our  knowledge  of  his 
existence*.    "The  cause,"  be  snys,  *'of  nil  imjuety  and  irre]i'_:ion 
anionic  men  is,  that  reversincr  in  themselves  the  relative  subordi- 
nation of  mind  and  body,  they  have,  in  like  manner,  in  the  uni- 
vme,  made  that  to  be  £ret  which  is  second,  and  that  to  be  second 

1  Jaeobi,  Wtrkiy  vol.  ii.  p.  L2rH.  Quoted  in  VUctusiom,  p.  212.  —Ed. 
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whioh  18  first;  for  vhllo,  in  flie  generation  of  all  things,  intel- 
ligence and  final  causes  precede  matter  and  efficient  canses,  they, 
on  llie  contrary,  liavi^  viewed  multji*  mikI  material  things  as  abso 
liiU'ly  ])rior,  iii  the  order  of  existence,  tu  intelligence  and  design;  i> 
and  thus  departing  from  an  original  error  in  relation  to  them- 
selves, they  have  ended  in  the  siibverhi<»ii  of  the  Godhead."* 
The  second  quotation  is  from  Kant;  it  iinely  illustrates  the  inHu- 

ences  of  material  and  mental  studies  by  con- 
trasting them  in  rcterence  to  the  very  noblest 
object  of  either,  and  the  passage  is  worthy  of  your  attention,  not 
only  for  the  soundness  of  its  doctrine,  but  for  the  natural  and 
nnsonght-for  sublimity  of  its  expression :  Two  things  there  are, 
which,  the  oftener  and  the  more  stead&stly  we  consider,  fill  the 
mind  with  an  e^er  new,  an  ever  rising  admiration  and  reverenoe; 
— f/(6  BTABBT  HBATXK  above»  the  KOBAi.  LAW  Within.  Of  neith<»r 
am  I  compelled  to  seek  out  the  reality,  as  veOed  in  darkness,  or 
only  to  conjecture  the  possihility,  as  beyond  the  hemisphere  of 
my  knowledge.  Both  I  contemplate  lying  olear  before  me^  and 
comieot  both  immediately  with  my  consciousness  of  existence.  The 
one  departs  from  the  place  I  occupy  in  the  outer  world  of  sense; 
expands,  beyond  the  bounds  of  imagination,  this  connection  of 
my  body  with  avoiMs  rising  beyond  worlds,  and  systems  blending 
into  systems;  and  protends  it  also  into  the  illimitable  times  of  their 
periodic  movement  —  to  its  commencement  and  perpetuity.  The 
other  departs  from  my  invisible  self,  from  my  personality;  and 
represents  mc  in  a  world,  truly  infinite  indeed,  but  whose  infinity 
can  be  tracked  out  only  by  the  inteiiect,  with  which  also  my  con- 
nection, unUkc  the  fortuitous  relation  I  stand  in  to  all  worlds  of 
sense,  I  am  compelled  to  recognize  as  universal  and  necessary. 
In  the  former,  the  first  view  of  a  countless  n^dtitude  of  worlds 
nnniliilatcs,  as  it  were,  my  importance  as  an  animai producf.,  which, 
after  a  biief  and  that  incomprehensible  endowment  with  the  pow- 
ers of  Ii&^  is  compelled  to  refond  its  constituent  matter  to  the 
planet — itself  an  atom  in  the  universe — on  which  it  grew.  The 
other,  on  the  contrary,  elevates  my  worth  as  an  inUUigenet  even 
without  limit;  and  this  through  my  personality,  in  which  the  moral 
law  reveals  a  Acuity  of  life  independent  of  my  animal  nature,  nay, 
of  the  whole  material  world: — at  least  if  it  be  pcrmttted  to  infbr 
as  much  from  the  regulation  of  my  being,  which  a  confonnity 
with  that  law  exacts;  proposing,  as  it  does,  my  moral  worth  for 

1  X>0  Jtcf  a«fji,  book  X.  pp.  88^  8S».  Qvotad    lUn  LnS.  ed.),  fnd  Arriurf  mtf  ibmml.  Jftr> 

in  D'.tnr.ixiOitS,  p.  8U.    C<  m;iarc'  (  uihvutlli,     «lfl|r,  bOOklr.,  C.  tL  f  6, «(9*—£lK 
Jbtaff.  Sjfititmt  o»  T.  i  ir.  (p.  485  «t  m^.  of  toL 
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the  abeolate  end  of  my  activity,  conceding  no  compromise  of  its 
imperative  to  a  necessitation  of  nature,  nnd  spuming,  in  its  infinity, 
tli€  conditions  and  boundaries  of  my  present  triiisitorv  life."* 

TUe  third  quotation  is  from  tlio  pious  and  prolouinl  Jacobi,  and 

it  .states  the  truth  boMlv  and  without  disjniise 
in  ro<_rard  to  the  relation  of  Physics  and  IVFet- 
apliysics  to  l^  ligion.  "i5ut  is  it  nnreafonable  to  confers,  that  we 
believe  in  God,  not  by  reason  of  tlie  nature-  which  concenls  him, 
but  by  reason  of  the  supernatural  in  man,  whicli  alone  reveals  and 
proves  him  to  exist? 

^^Nature  conceals  God:  for  through  her  whole  domain  Natore 
reveals  only  f'ite,  only  an  indissoinble  ehain  of  mere  efficient  esUBeil 
without  beginning  and  without  end,  exelading,  with  eqoal  neces- 
sity, both  providence  and  obaoce.  An  independent  agency,  a  free 
original  oommencement  within  her  sphere  and  proceeding  from  her 
powers,  is  absolutely  impossible.  Working  without  will,  she  takes 
eoonsel  neither  of  Uic  good  nor  of  ^e  beautiM;  creating  nothing, 
she  casts  op  ilom  her  dark  abyss  only  eternal  transformations  of 
herself  nnoonscionslj  and  without  an  end;  fhrthering,  with  the 
same  ceaseless  industry,  decline  and  incr^ise,  death  and  life,  — 
never  producing  what  alone  is  of  God  and  what  supposes  liberty, 
— the  \  irtiious,  the  immortal. 

"Jftf  '//  n  f'eaU  God;  for  man  by  his  intclliurencc  rises  above  na- 
ture, autl  in  virtue  of  tliis  intelligenee  is  conscious  of  liimsclf  as  n 
power  not  only  independent  of,  but  opposed  to,  nature,  and  capable 
of  rosij^tiiiLT,  i'on<iucrinpr,  and  controlling  lu  r.  As  man  has  a  living 
faith  in  this  i)ovver,  superior  to  nature,  which  dwells  in  him;  so 
has  he  a  belief  in  Grod,  a  feeling,  an  experience  of  his  existence. 
As  he  does  not  believe  in  this  power,  so  does  he  not  believe  in 
God;  he  sees,  he  experiences  naught  in  existence  but  nature^ ^ 
necessity,  —  fate."  * 

Such  is  the  comparative  importance  of  the  sciences  of  mind  and 

of  matter  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  religion. 
Ttai*  MM  of  i>jr-  Bnij  it  imijr  be  said,  how  great  soever  be  the 
xh^i:^^  ^  philosophy  in  this  respect,  were  man 

revidatkML  1^  to  1180  to  the  divinity  bj  the  unaided  ex- 

erdse  of  his  feenlties,  this  value  is  superseded 
imder  the  Christian  dijq;>en8&tlon,  the  Gospel  now  assuring  us  of 


I  KrUik  dtr  praktischen  Yemun/i.  B<acbllMS. 
Quofed  fai  IMwKHipiM,  p  810.— Ed. 
t  [In  tbapldbMaphy  of  Germany,  Natw.  and 

iht  cnrrr:atfv(r«,  whether  of  Gruck  or  I  Jit  In 
derlTation,  are,  in  general,  exproasiro  of  the 


world  of  Hatter,  In  contrsst  totlie  world  of 
IntaHlgenw.]  —  Oral  Inurpolatiomj  tuppllod 
from  Reid*$  TTorb,  p.  116.— £o« 

Von  dm  GotHMnem  Dbkgm*  Wmht^  1SL  p. 
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all  and  more  tlian  all  pliilosophy  couM  over  warrant  iis  in  sunuis- 
ing.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  Revelation  there  is  contained  a 
gi'cat  compleiiuut  of  truths  of  which  natural  reason  couM  afford 
us  no  knowle<l<^o  or  assurance,  but  still  the  iinj)ortance  of  mental 
science  to  theology  has  not  become  sujierfluous  in  C  iiristianity;  for 
whereas  anteriw  to  Hevclation,  n-ligion  lisM  out  of  psychology  as 
a  result,  subsequently  to  revelation,  it  supposes  a  genuine  philos- 
ophy of  mind  as  the  ooDdition  of  its  truth.  This  i«  at  onee  mani- 
fest. Kerelation  is  a  revelatioii  to  man  and  concerning  man;  and 
man  is  only  the  object  of  revelation,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  mors],  a 
ftee,  a  responsible  being.  Tbe  Scriptnies  are  replete  wttb  testi- 
monies to  onr  natural  liberty;  and  it  is  the  doctrine  of  everj 
Christian  ehnrdi,  that  man  was  originally  created  with  a  will  eapar 
ble  equally  of  good  as  of  evil,  though  this  will,  subsequently  to  the 
ihll,  has  lost  much  of  its  primitive  liberty.  Christianity  thus,  by 
nniversal  confession,  supposes  as  a  condition  the  moral  nature  of 
its  object ;  and  if  some  individual  theologians  be  found  who  have 
denied  to  man  a  his/her  liberty  tliaii  a  machine,  tliis  is  only  another 
example  of  the  truth,  that  there  is  no  opinion  which  has  been  una- 
ble to  find  not  only  its  champions  but  its  martyi*s.  The  differ- 
ences wbicli  divide  the  Christian  churches  on  this  quesliuij,  regard 
only  the  liberty  of  man  in  certain  ])articular  relations,  fur  fatalism, 
or  a  nc2:ation  of  human  responsibility  in  gcnenUi  is  equally  hostile 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Csivimst  and  Arminian. 

In  these  circnmstanoes  it  is  evident,  that  he  who  disbelieves  the 
moral  agency  of  man  must,  in  consistency  with  th  i-  oTiIuion,  disbe- 
lieve Christianity.  And  therefore  inasmuch  as  Philosophy,  —  the 
Philosophy  of  Mind,  --scientifically  establishes  the  proof  of  human 
liberty,  philosophy^  in  this,  as  in  many  other  relations  not  now  to 
be  considered,  is  ^e  true  preparative  and  beit  aid  of  an  enlightened 
Christian  The<dogy. 
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THB  KATUBB  ASD  COUPBBHENSIOH  OF  FHILOSOPHr. 

I  HAVE  been  in  the  custom  of  delivering  gometimcs  together, 
more  Irerjuently  iu  alternate  years,  two  systematic  courses  of  lec- 
tures,—  the  one  on  Psychology,  that  is,  the  seience  which  is  con- 
versant about  the  phrcn  inena  of  mind  in  general,  —  the  other  on 
Logic,  that  is,  the  science  of  the  laws  regulatincr  tlie  nuiiiifestatioa 
an.\  k'giiiniaey  of  the  highest  fienlty  of  Cognition,  —  Tlirm-l:t, 
strictly  so  dcTioTTiinatcfl  —  the  faculty  of  lielations,  —  the  L^uUer- 
gtanding  projKir.  As  first,  or  initiative,  courses  of  philosophy,— 
each  has  its  peculiar  advantages ;  and  I  know  not,  in  truth,  which 
I  should  reeommend  a  student  to  commence  with.  What,  however, 
I  find  it  expedient  to*  premise  to  each  Ib  an  IrOroduction^  in  whidh 
the  natnre  and  general  relations  of  philosophy  are  explained,  and  a 
smunazy  Tiew  taken  of  the  ftonltaes  (partionlarly  the  Ck>gnitiTe 
ftcnltiee),  of  mind. 

In  the  ensning  conise,  we  shall  be  ooonpied  with  the  Qeneral 
Philosophy  of  Mind. 

Yon  are,  then,  abont  to  oommenoe  a  eonrae  of  phQoeophxcal  dia- 

wiMi  nritaMpUr  IM.     <»P^«»— Psychology  is  preeminently  a  phil- 
jTrnfTTTT-x       ogiipliieal  science.  It  is  therefore  proper,  before 

proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  llie  specna!  objects  of  onr  coarse, 

that  you  should  obtain  at  least  a  general  notion  of  what  philosophy 
is.  J>ut  in  affording  you  this  information,  it  i.s  evident  that  there  lie 
cousi<!eral)le  difticnlties  in  the  way.  For  the  definition,  and  the 
divisions  ol  |>hil<>->u]>iiy  are  the  results  of  a  loOy  genei^lizntion  frora 
pardml.-n-s,  of  which  j)articulfirs  yon  are,  or  must  l>e  presumed  to 
be,  stili  ignomnt.  You  cannot,  therefore,  it  is  manifest,  he  made 
adequately  to  comprehend,  in  the  coinrnenceraent  of  your  i)hilo- 
sophical  studies,  notions  which  these  studies  themselves  are  in- 
tended to  enable  you  to  understand.  But  although  you  cannot  at 
once  obtain  a  full  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  philosophy,  it  la 
desirable  that  you  should  be  enabled  to  form  at  least  some  vague 
conception  of  the  road  yon  are  about  to  travel,  and  of  the  point  to 
whudi  it  win  conduct  yoo.  I  must,  therefore,  beg  that  you  will,  for 
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the  present)  hypoihetioally  beIi0V6»»  believe  apen  antiiorityv-^ 
what  jou  nutjr  not  now  adeqaately  nndeietand;  bnt  thb  only  to 
the  end  that  yon  may  not  heieafter  be  under  the  neoeadty  of  tak- 
ing any  oondmion  upon  tnut  Nor  is  this  tempomry  exaction  of 
credit  peculiar  to  philosophical  education.  In  the  order  of  nature, 
belief  alwjiys  precedes  knowledixe,  —  it  is  the  condition  of  instruc- 
tion. The  child  (as  <)l)scr^■c<l  by  Aristotle)  must  believe,  in  unlcr 
that  he  m-iy  learn  ;^  and  even  the  primary  facts  of  intelli;j:enf<', — 
the  iacts  which  precede,  m  tliey  aHbrd  the  conditions  of,  all  knowl- 
edge,—  would  not  be  original  were  they  revealed  to  ua  under  any 
other  form  than  that  of  natural  or  necessary  beliefs.  Without 
taxiher  preamble,  therefore,  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  al£i»rd  you  some 
general  notion  of  what  philosophy  is.' 
In  domg  thisy  there  are  two  questions  to  be  answered:  —  1st, 

AVhat  is  the  Tnonnin<5'  of  the  name?  and,  ^ 
g^^t^^mrophr     What  lathe  meaning  of  the  fAtn^r^  An  answer 

to  the  fimner  qnestion  is  ailbrded  in  a  nominal 
definition  of  the  term,  phUo^oph^  and  in  a  histcoy  of  its  empEoy- 
ment  and  applioation. 
In  regard  to  the  etymologioal  signiioation  of  the  word,  yon  are 

aware  that  Philosophy  is  a  term  of  Qieek  origin 
vtioma^-iim    —ihat  it  is  a  oomponnd  of  ^Aa^  a  Iomt  or 

friendy  and  904*^0-^  wisdom  —  speculative  wis- 
dom. I^hilosophy  is  thus,  literally,  a  love  of  xuudom.  But  if  the 
giaumiatical  meanin«j;  of  the  word  be  unambii^nious,  the  history  of 
its  application  is,  I  think,  involved  in  considerable  doubt.  -Vccord- 

ing  to  the  commonly  received  account^  the 
^mmmOj  loftind     designation  of  philosojiher  (lovi  r  or  ^>fifor  of 

wf.'«7om)  'wan  first  assumed  and  applied  by 
Pythagoras;  whilst  of  the  occasion  and  circumstance?!  of  its  assump- 
tion, we  have  a  story  by  Cicero,*  on  the  authority  of  Heraclides 
Pontioas and  by  Diogenes  Laertios,  in  one  plaoe,'  on  the  anth<»ity 

1  &rj>A.  £,>im4.o.  S. — Ed.  8ti  ov       cu^^Tru'a,  ay ai^k  ^r/rovtnp.  'H 

I  On  ««iprehenrion  of  iniHonophy  inur  »  ^^y^if       rk  w>bfSnnt      »«p»,  i# 

An:iqvo(,  see  ISraudb,  Oe»ehkktt  4m  Fkiimt  fern  BovXtvrraa^cu.  rrointheloiif;cun«iiion- 

pitie,  etc.,  vol.  J.  i  6,  p.  7,  a*?.  tary  of  £u»traUu8,  the  following  extract  will 

3  2o<^(a  in  Greek,  UiougU  BomadniM  wed  lM>  mSteleiit:  *AAA&  rh  rcAoj  rov  ao^ov  ^ 

In  »wM«  MOM,  Ukt  tilt  term  wteapplMlo  a<tpf»       ixnirias  Arrt,  ictHf  toS  <rTw 


h'ij'l  in  Jiai;<'ii  r!ifl,  yet  j>rtiix'r!y  ut  imtcU  #pcc-  irar(i\i}i|rir*    ovx^  0(  tj  vpa\~Thi^  liy«A6r, 

ulatirc,  uot  pmctioal  wisdom  or  prudeuoe.  Ttpoucrhv  ydp  ianv  aya^ov  rh  Bik  vpd^ttM 

8e»  Arktotle,  Rh.  Ma.  lib.  Tt  o.  7,  irtlh  the  KaTitp^ovfuyov,  .cycM^u  54  ir^«»s  Ire/Nk— 
MlBiBMitor^r  of  Eustratios.  [ Alk 


ica\  0aA7jV  wal  rohi  TomifTovi,  rro^ohs  ^/i',  4  7Vw.  QM<Fjf.  Tib.  T.  c  8. 

f^povtfxovs  3'  of}  ^nurtp  cZ^tu,  otcw  ibwrtv  &  llcmclides  Poiiticus  —  ecbolar  both  of 

irftroovirrtis  rh.  evfK^iporb*  iaurots'  Ktd  refh  Plato  aod  of  AristoUc 

itU/lin^  tA^MI  ttkfwit  J^i^pifftA  l^a 
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oi  ii*ji;iclides,  and  in  another,*  on  that  of  Sosic-nites,  —  allboiiij^li  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  word  bo«icrates  be  nut  iu  the  second  pas- 
sage a  corrupted  kction  for  HeracHdcs;'  in  which  case  the  whole 
probahiiity  of  the  story  will  depend  upon  tlie  trustworthiiit'ss  of 
UeiacUdes  alone,  for  the  comparatively  recent  testimony  of  Tam- 

blichus, .  in  his  Life  of  Py  thagoras,  must  go  for 
The  taienriew  of     j^^^^  iU  told  by  Cioero,  it  is  as  folio wa 


Pythagoras  ooee  upon  a  time  (aaya  Uic  Roman 
orator))  badaig  eome  to  Phhus,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  diflplayed^ 
in  a  eonTenation  whieh  be  bad  with  Leon,  who  then  governed 
thai  ei^f  a  lange  of  knowledge  00  extensive^  that  the  prinee^ 
admiring  his  eloquenee  and  abilHy»  inqiurod  to  what  art  be  had 
principally  devoted  himselC  Py^hagotas  answefed^  that  he  pfo> 
fesBod  no  art,  and  was  simply  a  phUoMpker,  Leon,  stanek  by  the 
novelty  of  the  name,  again  inquired  who  were  the  philosophen,  and 
in  what  Ihey  differed  from  other  men.  Pythagoras  replied,  that 
hnmui  life  seemed  to  resemble  the  great  ftir,  held  pn  oocasion  of 
those  solemn  games  which  all  Greece  met  to  celebrate.  For  some, 
exercised  in  athletic  contests,  resorted  thither  in  quest  of  glory  and 
the  crown  <il  victory;  while  a  greater  numlei  flocked  to  them  in 
order  lu  buy  and  sell,  attracted  by  the  lt>\  (  of  pjain.  There  were  a 
few,  however,  —  and  they  were  those  dislinuniishod  by  their  liber- 
ality and  inielligence,  —  who  f*;nne  from  no  iiiotive  ul  ij^lory  or  of 
gain,  but  simply  to  look  about  them,  and  to  take  note  of  what  was 
done,  and  in  what  manner.  80  likewise,  continued  ^^ythagoras,  we 
men  all  make  our  entranee  into  this  life  on  our  departare  from 
another.  Some  are  here  ooonpied  in  the  pursuit  of  honors,  others 
in  the  seardi  of  riehes ;  a  few  there  are  who^  indifferent  to  all  else, 
devote  themselves  to  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  things.  These, 
then^  are  they  whom  I  eall  students  of  wisdom,  far  soeh  is  meant  by 
philoBopher. 

Pythagoras  was  a  nadve  of  Samoa,  and  floorisbed  aboot  MO  yeera 

before  the  advent  of  Christ,'^  abont  ]dO  years 
jt«^c«i  d«A«u    b^ro  the  birth  of  Plata  Heradidesand 

erates,  the  two  vewMhen  of  this  story, — if 
cntm  be  indeed  a  vonober, — lived  long  subsequently  to  the  age 
of  Pv  thagoras;  and  the  former  is,  moreover,  confessed  to  have 
been  an  egregious  fabulist.    Froiu  the  principal  circumstances  of 

1  Lib.  yUL  8.  B.  C.  510-610,  in  th«  timet  of  Tolyeratait  and 

Sfltt  MiWft,  Cmmmtatf  m  Lmrtim,    Tanjuinlua  8aperbiu  (Clinton,  F.  H,  Sia> 


yULR.  n«s  birth  is  usually  plac^f  J  in       49th  Olyin- 

3  Tbe  exact  dates  of  the  birth  aad  death  of     plad  (B.  C.  584).  See  Braudis,  Grtck.  dtr  FkU. 


PythagwifH  ■iMilriB  K— ifyall  Mrtbor-    v«L  Li».  «22;  Zeller,  BULAr  OHMm.,  vol.  i 

^str,««d.->iD. 
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hiB  life,  mentioned  by  Laeiiitis  after  older  nnthort,  and  from  the 

frapm*nts  wc  possess  of  tlie  works  of  lluraclides,  < — in  short,  from 
all  opinions,  ancient  and  modern,  w  e  learn  that  he  *  wa8  at  ouce 
crodnlous  and  deceitful,  —  a  dupe  and  an  impostor.  The  anecdote, 
therefore,  rests  on  very  Flendor  autiiority.  It  is  probable,  I  tliink, 
that  Socrates  was  the  llrst  \\\io  adojaud,  or,  at  leaijt,  the  first  who 

familiarizi'd,  the  expression  *  It  was  natural  that 
Socrntet  pobttbiy  tiie     he  should  be  anxious  to  contradistinguish  him- 
self from  tlie  Sophists,  (ol  ao^ot,  oi  vtxfMmu^ 


Bophistic),  literally,  the  wise  men  ;^  and  no  term 
ooald  more  appropriately  ridicule  the  arrogance  of  these  pretend* 
era,  or  afford  a  happier  contrast  to  their  haughty  designation^  than 
that  of  philosopher  {i,  the  lover  of  irisdoni) ;  and,  at  the  lame 
time,  it  is  certain  that  the  suhatantiTes  ^iXooo^  and  ^tXAn^at, 
first  appear  in  the  writingB  of  the  Socratio  school.^  It  is  tnie,  in* 

deed,  that  the  verb  ^tkom^tv  is  found  in  Hero- 
u^^l'''^^    dotus,  in  the  address  by  Cnastis  to  Solon  and 

that  too  in  a  participial  Ibrm,  to  designate  the  lat- 
ter as  a  man  who  had  travelled  abroad  tar  the  puq)ose  of  aoqninng 

knowledge,  (J^s  <f>LXo(ro<f>€u}V  yrjv  TToXXrjv  Scuipojs  ciyorcr  htA-tjXvStn). 

It  is,  therefore,  not  impossible  that,  before  the  time  of  Sorrates, 
those  who  devoted  theni.sclvcs  to  tlic  pursuit  of  the  higher  branrhes 
of  kuDwledge,  were  occasioiially  designated  i>hilosophei'8:  but  it  is 
far  TTiorc  probable  that  Socrates  :md  bis  seliool  first  ap|)roj»riated 
tlio  term  as  a  c^istinctive  appellation  ;  and  tliat  the  word  philosnphy^ 
in  eonsequenee  of  this  appropriation,  came  to  l»e  eini>loyed  for  the 
complement  of  all  higher  knowledge,  and,  more  es}>ecially,  to  denote 
the  science  conversant  about  the  principles  or  caus^  of  existence. 
The  term  ])hiiotophi/y  I  may  notice,  which  was  originally  as^snmod 
in  modesty,  soon  lost  its  Socratic  and  etymological  signifi(  ation, 
and  returned  to  the  meaning  of  o-o«^ta,  or  wisdom.  Quintilian  calls 
it  nomm  ineoieniiesitmtm/  Seneca,'  lumHM  iwidiommf  fipiotetoa' 


1  OdniMn  IMawi,  GtaeUMtt  itr  Wium^ 

Mih'i/t'ix  in  Cfi'- eh  inland  und  Rom^  vol-  i.  p. 
IIB:  mill  Jvrag.  Lexikon,  vol.  iii.  p.  211.  —  Ed. 

2  TIktp  fs.  hntrovor.  flie  Irfrphs  ^pi\6co<pos 
tad^tos  of  Uippocrntes.  But  UiJt  oocun  in 
OTAof  fHwHippMnitio  wriHvgtwhMi  toflUHi^ 
ifbfltly  spuriouft,  and  of  date  ^ubveqitent  to 
the  father  of  medicine.  IHppocrnf<>s  ■wns  on 
earljr  contcmponirr  of  Socnit(»  (The  expita- 
•tai  ooflvnfn  the Eft<rxifjM0ifc^f,  Opim 

8  Perhaps  rather  "  the  TrofeMor*  of  Wl«- 


p.  m.  -  Ed. 

4  Sec  t  specially  Tlato,  Fkadrut,  p.  278:  — 
Tb  ftif  ao<p6n,  2)  4hxI3pe«  jretXvT*'  l/nory*  fitya 
<Zmu  8ok«i  Kal  b*^  f^tt^  wptwtuT      M  I 

CompM«  alMtiie  dweriplion  of  Ow  plill«»> 

pher  iu  the  S!fmposnim,ptiQifm  funi^  0^ 

•  But*  OMtf.FrooHB. 

r  Spist.  V. 

«  Ac*. «.  6a»  «d.  Wnif;  40«d.  Behwi^k 
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counsels  his  scliolars  not  to  call  themselves  "Philosophers;"  and 
proud  is  one  of  the  moi»t  ordinnr}'  epithets  with  whicii  piiilosopljy  i:s 
now  a^sociAted.  TUuB  Campbell,  in  hi*  Address  to.  the  iiaiubow, 
says: 

"  I  ask  not  prmid  philosophy 
To  talljue  wiiAt  Utoa  art." 

So  much  for  the  name  sigiufvini;;  we  proceed  now  to  the  tiling 

signified.  Were  I  to  detail  to  you  the  a  arious 
dcliiiitions*  of  idiilojiOj  iiy  wliich  philosophers 
have  promulgated  —  far  iiioi  r,  were  I  to  explain 
the  grounds  on  which  the  author  of  each  luaifitains  the  exclusive 
adequacy  of  his  peculiar  definition  —  I  shouhl,  in  the  present  stage 
of  your  progress^  only  pcqdex  and  confuse  yon.  Plulosophy,  for 
example,  —  and  I  select  only  a  few  specimens  of  the  more  iUustri- 
0118  definitions,  —  philosophy  has  been  defined: — The  science  of 
things  (li\  iiie  and  homao,  and  of  the  canses  in  which  they  ai-e  con- 
tained;*—  The  science  of  effects  by  their  canses;* — The  science 
of  sufficient  reasons;^ — The  science  of  thuigs  possible^  inasmuch 
as  they  are  possible,'^ The  science  of  things,  evidently  deduced 
from  lirst  principles;* — The  science  of  truthsy  sensible  and  ab- 
stract;'—  The  application  of  reason  to  its  legitimate  oljects;*— 
The  science  of  the  relations  of  all  knowledge  to  the  necessary  ends 
of  hnmaa  reason;* — The  science  of  the  ongiual  fi>nnof  the  ego 
or  mental  self:* — The  science  of  science:"  —  The  science  of  the 

1  Tide  GsMMitf},  I.  p.  1,  »tq.;  D«iiihifer|  '  4  Ld1mlli,qna(0d  b7lKMire,CbMr«41»lM> 

ItiMi:.  Tjig.  \.  p.  40:  Scheidler^  Acyiihpi.  ]lpi.    fisopkie,  torn,  i-  p  2;  ki-o  iiIso  Wenzel,  Semtnta 


Wcisa,  JLnf.  jbSj  SabiUllMW^  Op,Ltg»     Phito^npki<r,  tuiii.  i.  ;  7.    (  T.  Loibnita,  Lettns 
i.  p.  1,  M^.  tntrt  Leibnitz  ft  Clarkfy  Opera,  p.  778,  (ed. 


t  CleerO)  Dt  QPmt,  fl.  t.  Nee  quISquMa    Srd.)— Ed. 

«t  philQBophia,  »i  faitopretari  velte,       »  Wolf,  Philosophia  Rmticnalis,  f  29. —En. 


*\nnm  .«tttdlnm  'iij  lcnfirc.    Sfipkntiu  aiiteiu       "  Descartes,  Principia,  Epistola  Antboris. 
(ut  a  veteribiui  philuenplib  dcfiiiituia     Cf.  Wol£  PhiL  Rat.  i  88. — Ed. 


ramriue  quibua  lue  ns  coittioeiitur,  scicntia.  Ji!.  p.  .3.  (od.  IT^'O).   Cf  ricmons  Alex.,  Strmi. 

€t  Tusc.  Qiuru.  Iv.  26,  v.  8.    Dt  Fin  U.  12;  viii.  S.  p.  7^.    rj  8t  rwy  '^tKnrT<^'*>a::'  irpayna- 

Scaeca,  Epist.  89;  PiBCQdc^- Plutarch,  Dt  Pute.  Tf*a  ir«^i  t«  ji  voi^iana,  koX  tci  inroKfifitva 

fkilos,  Vroaem.:  ol  fiiv  ouy  SrwifKol  fdofftof  riiTn  jfwrn  — TB**- 

r};i'  fifu  (ny-Aav  fJucu  bdw  r«  tcei  &vbpwir!-  8  Compare  Teimciunnn,  GefekMU  4«r  FUt» 

tmw  iififrrf,^.j)¥-  tV  ^  ^iKwro^tcuf,  iaicr}-  osop'n'f,  Finleitaog,  i  13  —  Ei>. 

#iy  vtxt'm  irin^kiiu.    Ct  riatO|  i%«frKs,  9  E«uU  Krilik  der  reinm  Vemwift^  Mctliod- 

^2SS:  JK<F-vl.p.«a.— B».  ettMue,  e.  S;  Krag;  AlbwgiliMJUt  X^tttoiH 

-  rToLbcs,    Coinputntio  >ii-e   T^giea,  0.  1;  iii.  p.  213.  —  T!r>. 

FhiJaeopbi*  est  eflectuum  fire  rbuKMBeaam  .       Erug,  I^tiiosopkisektx  Lextkon,  Hi.  p.  213. 

cat  emicc]>tb  earn  ciwiiiSiigaieratkafliM,  The  deflaiUon  to  substautlally  Fiehte'ii.  See 


eC  nintu  gmcralionni  tffm  mm  powust,  tac  hie  Onm^Oft  der  GemmmOm  Wa$tnatka/iM 

«^>«rn!?is  cfTiv  fil  ii*  j^r  rcctera  ratiocinatiooem  Ithrm.  ( WVrilv,  i  p.  2^^"]] ;  nnd  liJs  Zweite  EmUi- 

acqm^ta  Cbgnitio.    Cf.  Arist.  JUirtm*!,  1.  1;  tung  m  dii  Wijmnteha/lfUhre,{Werk«ii.  p.  6^.) 

ifrw  «al  ritt  Ifx^  tnK  wfiPinwt  wirm,         I-^i''^>t(->  f^b^r  den  Begriff  4n  MianuAVU. 

-  Id.  ukfy  i  1  ( Wtrh*,  i.  £d. 
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absolute;  —  The  science  of  the  absolute  in  lHTori  nee  of  the  ideal 
and  renl*  —  or,  The  identity  of  identity  and  non-identity,  etc^  etc.* 
All  such  definitions  are  (if  not  positively  eironeous),  either  so  vague 
that  they  afford  no  precise  knowledge  of  their  ol^eot;  or  they  mn 
80  partial,  that  they  «zcltide  what  they  oog^t  to  ooniprehend ;  or 
they  are  <^  anoh  a  natare  thad  they  sap])1y  no  preUminaay  informa* 
tiOB,  and  are  only  to  be  understood,  (if  ever,)  after  a  knowledge 
liaa  been  acquired  of  thai  whiah  they  proffeaa  to  explain.  It  ia^  in- 
deed, perhapa  impoeeible,  adequately  to  define  philoeophj.  For 
what  IB  to  be  d^ned  eompriaea  what  cannot  be  melnded  in  n 
abgle  definition.  JPor  philoeophy  ia  not  regarded  ftom  a  ahB|^ 
point  of  vmSw, — it  ia  aometiniea  eonndered  aa  theoretioa]««— that  ii^ 
in  relation  to  man  aa  a  thinking  and  cognitive  inteUigenee;  eome* 
limea  as  practical, — that  ia,  in  relation  to  man  aa  a  raorml  agent; 
—  and  sometimes,  as  comprehending  botli  theory  and  practice. 
Again,  j)hilosophy  may  cither  be  regarded  objectively,  that  is,  aa  a 
comi)lement  of  truths  known  ;  or  subjectively,  —  that  is,  xis  a  habit 
or  quality  of  the  mind  kno^^^ng.  In  these  circu instances,  I  shall 
not  attf'r!i|)t  a  definition  of  }>hilosophy,  but  shall  endeavor  to  accom- 
plish the  end  whieh  every  delinition  ]*ii)poses,  —  make  yon  under- 
stand, as  precisely  as  the  un])reeise  nature  of  the  object-matter  per- 
mits, what  is  meant  by  philosophy,  and  what  are  the  aoienoea  it 
properly  comprehends  within  its  sphere. 
Aa  a  matter  of  liiatory  I  may  here,  however,  parenthetically  men- 
tion, that  in  Greek  antiqaity  there  «vere  in 
i).iiniua»«inGn«k  definitions  of  pMlosopby  which  obtained 

celebrity.  On  tneee  coQeetively  there  are  ex- 
tant Tariona  treatiseai  Among  the  commentatom  of  Aiiatotle,  that 
of  Ammonina  Hermin^  ia  the  oldeit;  and  the  Mleat  ia  one  by  an 
anonymona  anfhor,  lately  pnbliahed  by  Dr.  Cramer  in  the  fbnxth 
Tdame  of  hia  Aneodoia  Chraea  ^driHenHa,*  Of  the  aiz,  the  iliat 
and  aeeond  deihie  philosophy  irom  iti  object  matter,^ that  which 
it  18  about;  the  third  and  fourth,  fK>m  ita  end,— > that  for  the  sake 
of  which  it  is;  the  fifth,  from  its  relative  pieeminence;  and  tbe 
sixth,  from  its  etymology. 

1  Sdielling,  Vom  Ick  aU  Princtp  der  Pkiloso-  maUarim^  p.  1.  (ed.  Aid.)  Glreo  in  part  bf 
fMt,  f f  a,  a  t  Kragi  LBeO^n,  ill.  p.  tia.  Bnuidli,  ftlaWi  4m  JMmtMmt^  p,  a.— B». 

r.  3«9.  Extracted  also  In  part  bf  BmadS^ 

a  ScbelllDg,  Bmm,,  p.  205  (2d  ed.)  Cf.  FkU-^     g^i^  ,^  An.n.M,  m.  p  f1     Thi,  cornrrm^ 

«iqplM  JWi^,  SlNWUng,  p.  64,  Mi  Sm-  jg  oo^Jeotvred  by  VaJ.  Uoaa  (X»<  A/utouli*  JL»fr- 
•liMrBteMtng^p.  tdO-KD.      „^         ^  AmuHimu,  ».  IM)  to  b»  Ika 

•  Hefd,  X^,{  WWk,  III.  p.  64.)-KD.         '''''''  of Ob  mpiodoim.  ThedeaaUioT.5 quoted 

in  tl»«  uurt  an  ghm  byXMtaM.  OMt,  ju 
4  Jjimwff  M  tmnqu4         jViy%rtf  Otm-    000.  — Ed. 
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The  first  of  those  definitions  of  philofsoj'li y  is,  —  "the  knowledge 
of  things  existent  as  existent," — (yruatv  twv  oitwi'  y  6vTa.y 

The  second  is  —  **the  knowledge  of  thinj^  divine  and  human,  "' 
(yKoxri?  ^ciW  jcol  AvSpomtyuiV  Trpayfiaxmf.Y  These  are  both  from  the 
object-nial tor ;  and  both  wore  referred  to  Pythagoras. 

The  third  and  fourth,  the  two  definitions  of  philosophy  from  its 
end,  are,  agai%  both  taken  from  Plato.  Of  these  the  third  is, — 
philosophy  is  a  meditation  of  death,*^  (/icXcn;  Bavarw the  fourth 
->-**phikMO|>hy  is  a  resembling  of  the  Deity  in  so  far  as  that  is  com- 
petent to  man,  (6/iouiMrc$  3iy  ttmrh,     hmmrinf  hfSfitimf,)* 

The  ftfkh,  that  from  its  preBminenoe,  was  borrovod  from  Aris- 
totle, and  defined  philoeopliy  ^the  art  of  art%  and  sdenoe  of 
snenoos"  (r^yy  »^y8r  ml       4m  ^nonnMSfi^^y 

FinaOy,  the  sixth,  that-fiom  tiie  etymology,  was  Hke  the  first  and 
aeeond,  carried  up  to  Pythagoras— it  defined  philosophy  •'the  loTe 
cf  visdom,'' 

To  these  s  serenth  and  even  an  eighth  were  somettmes  added,— 

but  the  serenth  was  that  by  the  pli}  sicians  who  defined  medicine 
the  philoso|)hy  of  bodies,  {larpiicrf  itrrt  tfitkoa-rxfyia  <rti)fxdru)V') ;  and  ])liil- 

OSOpliy,  the  lllUtlicinC  of  souls,  (f/nAurj-ix/^ta  tVru'  larpiKj)  L''}-ynv)J  ThlS 

was  derided  by  the  philosophers;  as,  to  speak  wilii  liofner,  being 
an  exchange  of  brass  for  gold,  and  of  gold  for  brass,  {yQiwrta  ^(aXr 
Ktttof)',  and  as  defining  the  more  known  by  the  less  known. 

The  eighth  is  from  an  expression  of  Plato,  who,  in  the  TheaB- 
tetus,^  calls  philosophy  "tlie  greatest  mnsic,"  (fityumj  funxrudjy) 
meaning  thereby  the  harmony  of  the  rational,  irascible^  and  appe- 
tent,  parts  of  the  soul,  (Xoyof,  dvfAo^,  ort^v^ua). 

Bat  to  return:  All  })hilosoj)hy  is  knowledge,  but  all  knowledge 
is  not  philosophy*  Philosophy  is,  therefore,  a  kind  of  knowledge. 

•  >  «  •frrt  rqt  TOio^njj  IUAi}k  xM  POfdCnt^ 
Ttfumripar'  ^  ^lordrTj  koH  npnartirTi. 
Qt  Btk.  Nte.  vi.  7 :  9^\oy  Uri  if  tutfHfitardni 
tm  tiir  Anmifuvr  cTiy  ^  <ro^m»  n«Mt«Ht 
ai/fumA  torn  SiaaWoM  of  FUtmftf  te  fht 

Mttapkysie*  is  in  A  minor,  c.  1.  Op^vs  Z*  lx*< 
Ti}s  aXj)i<^f  tas.  —  i£d>. 

T  Anon,  apnd  Cramer,  Antcd§$Bf  H*  p«8l8{ 

nrnndi«,  Sfhttlia,  p.  7.  —  Ed. 
8  So  quoted  by  Uie  eommetiUtor{  but  the 

ymm  oewMt  hi  tti>  fiaSi^  p.  SI.  K«l  i/uA 
oSrct  rh  ivifrvtov  9ircp  twparro¥^  toDto  iwi' 
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1  Ct  Aiiik.  Mftv*.  Ukl.— to. 

S  J'lMdo,p.  80:  rovrn  5*  o''?fi'  /lAAa  ^iTrlr 

fuKrrAaa  ^films'  ^  TvOr^  tb'  «Tif  /mX^ti} 
do^rih-M;  ct  Cicero  7^<J«<r  Qwr.*:.  i.  30,  ^Inc- 
robiut'.  In  Snm.  Snpimi»%  i.  12}  JDamaJceoiu, 
Umieciieaf  e.  3.  —  Ed. 

4  TiMNMitf,  f.  1?8:  «ed  m|M0i9ai  xH 
^rT9«»>9«  ImSt*  ^vyciv  Sri  r<<x'^>' 

if  ifiaiwffis  i^ff^  ir«rjb     Smw^.  —  Ed. 

5  TTie  BnonymnaR  eommentator  quotes  this 
u  A  puMge  fram  the  MeCqpAjcmt.  It  does 
MtOMBT  lto«Ilr,M  thtiMM  ii  toMm- 

iiolly  ttwt  cxprMMd  In  Boole  Icl  AKpf 
^tr-rarai  K  rmv  tirumjfiStv  at  fjAkiaTa  t&>>» 
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What,  then,  is  pMlosophlcaL  knovlcdge,  and  how  is  it  diseriminated 

iroin  kncvwledge  in  general?  We  are  endowed 
rhii««phic«i  aad    ^      Creator  with  oertain  faealtiea  of  obaerv^ 

tion,  which  enable  na  to  become  aware  of  oer- 
tam  appearances  or  phisnomena.  These  fiumltieB  may  be  stated, 
m  two,— > Sense,  or  Eictemal  Perception,  and  Selfdonsdonsnesa 
or  Internal  Perception ;  and  these  faculties  severally  afford  iis  the 
knowledge  of  a  different  series  of  i)hapnomena.  Tlirough  our 
senses,  we  apprehend  what  exists,  or  wiiat  occurs,  in  tlie  extemnl 
or  material  world:  by  our  solf-consciousness,'  we  appreheii«l  \vh:U 
is,  or  wli.'it  occurs,  in  the  internal  world,  or  world  of  thouirlit. 
What  is  the  extent,  and  wliat  the  certainty,  of  the  knowledge 
acquired  through  sense  and  self-consciousness,  we  do  not  at  ]>resent 
consider.  It  is  now  sufficient  that  the  simple  &ct  be  admitted,  that 
we  do  actnaUy  thus  know;  and  that  fiict  is  so  maniiest,  that  it 
require?;,  T  ]>resume,  at  my  hands,  neither  proof  nor  ilhistration. 
The  information  which  we  thns  receive, — that  certain  phaanomena 

are,  or  have  been,  is  called  Historical,  or  Empir- 
edg^rr*  knowledge.'  It  Is  caUed  historical,  becanse, 

in  this  knowledge,  we  know  only  the  fiict,  only 
that  the  phenomenon  is;  for  history  is  properly  only  the  narration 
of  a  consecutive  scries  of  phenomena  hi  time,  or  the  description  of 
a  coexistent  series  of  phaanomena  in  s]>ace.  Oiyll  histoty  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  one ;  natural  history,  of  the  other.  It  is  called  emjiir- 
ical  or  experiential,  if  wo  niiuflit  nso  that  tt  rm,  because  it  is  given 
us  by  experience  or  ohsfrvatinn,  and  not  obtainoil  as  the  ix?sult  of 

inference  or  reasoning.  I  may  notice,  by  paren- 
tlu'sis,  that  \<m  must  dischai"ge  from  your  min<1s 
the  by-nieaning  accidentally  associated  with  the 
word  emphic  or  emjurical^  in  common  English.  This  term  is  with 
us  more  familiarly  used  in  reference  to  medicine^  and  from  its  forta- 
itous  employment  in  that  science,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  word  empir- 
ical has  unfortunately  acquired,  in  otir  language,  a  one-sided  and  an 
nnfkvorable  meaning.  Of  the  origin  of  this  meaning  many  of  you 
may  not  be  aware.  Yon  are  aware,  however,  that  fyaru^  is  the 
Greek  tenn  for  experience,  and  ^uiraiNic&s  an  epithet  applied  to  one 
who  uses  experience.  Now,  among  the  Greek  physicians,  there  arose 
a  sect  who,  professing  to  employ  experience  alone  to  the  exclusion 
of  generalization,  analc^,  and  reasoning,  denominated  themselves 
distinctively  ol^/ATTctpucpf — the  Empirics.  The  opposite  extreme  was 
ado}  ted  by  another  sect,  who,  rgecling  observation,  founded  their 


1  On  the  place  Biid  fjtlicneo 
see  DiscvuiorUf  p.  47.  —  £o. 
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doctrino  ezcliuivolj  on  renaonuig  and  tIi«ory;-^aiul  those  called 
themidveB  clfuMutU — or  MetIiodi8l&  A  third  scliool,  of  whom 
Gelen  wae  the  head,  (>i»j>oaed  equally  to  the  two  extreme  sects  of 
the  Empirics  aiid  of  the  Metliodists,  and,  availini?  themselves  hotli 
of  experience  aiul  iva^jouing,  were  styled  ot  CoyfiaTiKui  —  the  Dog- 
matists, or  rational  pliywicians.*  A  keen  coiaro\ersy  arose;  the 
Em]'incs  were  tlefeateil ;  they  gradually  died  out;  and  their  doc- 
trine, of  which  li'  i  liiiiu  known  to  ns,  except  through  tlie  wrltini*^ 
uf  their  adversaries,'  has  probahly  bet'ii  jtainted  in  blacker  colore 
tiian  it  descned.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  tlie  word  Wits  fii"st 
naUindiied  in  Englisli,  at  a  time  when  the  Galenic  works  were  of 
paramount  authonty  in  medicine,  as  a  term  of  medical  import — 
af  medical  reproach ;  and  the  collat^wal  meainnir,  wliich  it  had  acci* 
dentally  obtained  in  that  science,  was  associated  with  an  un  favor* 
able  signifieation,  so  that  an  Empirio,  in  common  EngUsh,  has  been 
long  n  synonym  for  a  <*liftyl«rf-owi  or  qnaok-dootor,  and,^by  a  very 
natural  eztenaion»  in  general,  for  any  ignorant  pretender  in  sdenee. 
In  phiIoso|>hioal  language,  the  term  empirical  means  sinq>ly  what 
belongs  to,  or  is  the  prodnot  o(  ezperienee  or  observation,  and,  in 
contrast  to  another  term  afterwards  to  be  ezplamed,  is  now  teeh- 
nicaUy  in  general  use  thxongh  every  other  oonntry  of  Eiiro]>e. 
Were  there  any  other  word  to  he  found  of  a  corresponding  .^lirTiifi- 
cation  iii  lln^lisli,  it  would  ptrhap^,  in  consequence  of  the  by-nieau- 
ing  atluchc'.l  to  empirical,  be  expedient  nut  to  employ  liiis  latter. 
But  there  is  not.  JSxperU/dial  is  not  in  common  use,  and  twi^rl- 
menffd  only  deniirnntes  a  certain  kind  of  experience  —  viz.  that  in 
whidi  the  liiet  observed  has  been  brought  about  by  a  certain  inten- 
tional juviiiTangement  of  its  coefficients.    But  tliis  by  the  way. 

Ketuniing,  then,  from  our  digression:  Ilistorieai  or  empirical 
knowledge  i«  simply  the  knowledge  that  something  is*  AVere  we 
to  nae  the  expression,  lA6  hnioiuMgt  ikaU  it  would  sound  awkward 
and  nnnsual  in  our  modem  languages.  In  Greek,  the  most  jihilo- 
sophical  of  all  tongnes,  its  paindlel,  however,  was  familiarly  em- 
ployed, more  especisJly  In  the  Aristotetio  philosophy,'  in  contrast 
to  another  knowledge  of  which  we  are  abont  to  speak.  It  was 
called  the  to  hn,  that  is,  4  f^iovi  Sn  hiw,*  1  should  notice,  that 

1  Sec  Cftlcn.  7>  r-'-riK.  c.  1.  and  fho  D'  fini-  Xtra  rhv  Ikpi^fihy  Zaairtp  iirurrdufl^a.  Zij- 

HmtM  Mn/ica  and  hUroduaio  tat  Medicut^  aa*  rovutv  d\  TtTfoptL,      Stj,  t?>  JkJti,  ««  fcrrj, 

erilwd  to  tlw  Mme  tstiior;  CMnu,  Dt  Rt  iimy.    These  were  duuiigimluMl  by  tUu 

iJf'tica,  Vnef.;  D:iri   L<<  Clerc,  W$tniri>  de  In  Jj^^  logfolMMI  11  ttkS  ^Mrfhtift  Hf^f  and 

XMtrinty  pMt  Jl.,  Jib,     ch.  1— lfl>       oh.  ^erc  usually  randenA  fmad  •ft,  cur  4»«ii, 

^  —  ^*  quid  sit.  —  Jgjy. 

f  I«nan,  BM«  4*  Is  WdAcuw,  ptrt  It,  4  jUia  expression  In  LaUn,  at  k.vt  In  TmHh 

Ilb.fi..  eb,  L— Bd.  aot  atMoIataljr  barbannis,  oan  only  be  trantu 

t SmJimL A«r.n.l.      ^fra^^wrillrnr  latedTagiiely bgruiMoanllrtaBdMiiaflEi^ 
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with  lis,  knowhdye  ihaty  is  cortHiionly  called  the  knowledge  of 
tlie  fact}  As  examples  of  empirical  knowledge,  take  the  facts, 
whether  known  on  our  own  experience  or  on  tlie  testified  experi- 
ence of  others,  —  that  a  stone  falls,  —  that  hiiiuke  ascends, — that 
the  leaves  bud  in  spring  and  fall  in  autumn,  —  that  sucli  a  Ix^ok 
contains  such  a  paFsage, —  tlmt  such  a  passage  contains  8uch  au. 
opinion,  —  that  C»sar,  that  Charlemagne,  that  Napoleon,  existed.^ 
Bat  things  do  not  exist,  events  do  not  occur,  isolated,— a|wit-— 

hj  themsdvefli — they  exists  they  oocar,  and  are 
I  hiio^opuicai  kaowi-     ^  ^  eonceived,  only  in  connection.  Our  obeerw 

vation  aflEbrde  m  no  orample  of  a  pharaomonon 
wfaioh  Is  nod  an  efl^ ;  nay,  our  tlioii§^t  eamioi  evfln  realiae  to  ttadf 
the  poBstlrifity  of  a  ph»nomttioii  witbmft  a  eanse.  We  do  not  at 
present  Inqnure  into  the  nature  of  the  eonneotioii  of  eflbct  and 
eanse,* — either  in  reality,  or  in  thoogfat.  It  is  saffident  ftr  oar 
present  puqjose  to  obsenre  that,  while,  by  the  eoastitation  of  onr 
nature^  we  are  nnaUe  to  eoncdye  anything  to  begin  to  be,  without 
referring  it  to  some  eanse,— sdll  the  knowledge  of  its  particular 
cause  is  not  involved  in  the  knowledge  of  any  particular  effect.  By 
this  necessity  which  we  are  under  of  thinking  some  cause  for  every 
phainuim  lion ;  and  by  our  original  ignorance  of  what  particular 
causes  belong  to  what  particular  effects,  —  it  is  rendered  impossible 
for  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  mere  know  ledcre  of  the  fact  of  a  piuenoni- 
I'lion :  on  the  contrar}',  we  are  detonniiK  1,  —  we  are  necessitated, 
to  regard  each  }»liienumenon  as  only  partially  known,  until  we  dis- 
cover the  causes  on  which  it  depends  for  its  existence.  For  exam- 
ple, we  are  struck  with  the  i^pcarance  in  the  heavens  oaUed  a 
rainbow«  Tiiink  we  cannot  that  this  phaenomcnon  has  no  oanse^ 
though  we  may  be  wholly  ignorant  of  what  that  oanae  is.  Now, 
our  knowlec^  of  the  phfBiiomenon  as  a  mere  fiust,— as  a  mere 
isokd»d  event, — does  not  content  na;  we  therefore  set  about  an 
inqniiy  into  the  oanae, —wliich  the  eoostitntion  of  oor  mind  oom- 


tive,  for  vou  are  probably  aware  that  the 

•04|iiiMtiT«  «Mil,l^  width  Am  0M«k9nii 
often  tranalated,  has  always  a  canfal  rfgnlSi* 

cation  In  p^nulne  Latinity  Tltn*,  cnnnot 
say,  uto  qvod  rtt  Mt,  trtdo  qtwd  iu  tu  doctus :  — 

tidtiilnrtMttoni.  W«mittlM7,«efi»fMN«M, 

credo  te  esse  doctum. 

1  [Empirical  is  also  u^ed  in  contrast  with 
Kcocflsary  knowledge;  the  former  Kiguifying 
tl»  knowledge  rfnplr  of  wtak  b,  fh*  taMer 

of  what  must  be.] —  Oral  Tntfrpnlathm. 

t  The  terms  liist<Hical  and  empirical  are 
«nd  M  syuoujmow  If  AiMMto^  M  boilidt* 


noting  a  Icnowledge  of  the  Sri.  (Compare 
fbe  Mk  Hmm  JbUmtthm,  c.  1 ;  Mf$aph.  i.  1.) 
AHUotle,  therefore,  calls  his  pinjiirica]  work 
on  nniiiiul",  //',' "-y  ff  Attiwnis ; — riioopliras- 
tus,  his  tftupiricul  wurk  on  plants,  Uittorif 
JImm;— Fliny.  hi*  «Mpirioal  book  ob  natal* 
in  general,  Xaiural  History,  Pliny  says :  "  no- 
bis propositnm  est  naturea  re  rum  indfetre 
mamifeatas^  uon  eouMs  indagare  <iuftuu."  See 
Bnadlii  0isdyBfeiedir  AMBNjpMti  !•  pa  Sa 

S  See  on  thid  potet  tlM  AalbOl^  Otmu-^ 


I 
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pels  us  to  suppose, —  and  at  length  discover  that  the  nunbow  is  the 
effect  of  the  refraction  of  tlie  solar  rays  hy  tlie  watery  particles  of  a 
cloud.  Having  ascertained  the  cause,  but  not  till  then,  we  are 
aatisficd  that  we  fully  know  tiie  effect. 

Now,  this  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  a  pha^nomeuon  is  differ- 
ent from,  is  sometliing  more  than,  the  knowledge  of  that  phjenom- 
enoA  smply  as  a  fiuit;  and  these  two  cognitions  or  knowledges^ 
JtATe,  accordingly,  received  difltoent  naniM.  The  latter,  we  luiTe 
seen,  is  called  hUtoriesUf  or  empirieal  knowledge;  the  former  is 
ttiikedphUosophicmlfi3€§eimi^tcyC(rratU^  Histoiioaly 
Is  <iie  knowledge  tliai  a  Hang  Is— pldloaopbuse],  is  the  knowledge 
wbj  or  how  it  is.  And  is  the  Greek  langnsge^  with  peeufier  ftlldtj, 
expresses  hiefeoricsl  knowledge  hy  the  the  yvfiinv  ^  Im:  so^ 
it  well  expresses  philosophkel  knowledge  by  the  M«'->-the  ypfint 
hSn  Ivn,  thongh  here  its  rektive  snperioritjr  is  not  the  same.  To 
vecepHnlale  what  has  now  heen  stated :  —  There  are  two  kinds  or 
degreefl  of  knowledge.  The  tint  is  the  knowledge  that  a  thing  is 
oTt  xp^f^  *  —  ""^^  it     called  the  knowledge  of  the  fact, 

hi5toric:il,  or  empirical  knowledge.  The  second  is  the  knowledge 
why  or  how  a  thing  is,  Stort  XPV/^  —  '^"'^  termed 

the  knowledge  of  the  oause,  philoaophioal,  scientific,  ratiuuui  knowl- 
edge. 

PhUoeopiiiool  knowledge,  in  the  widest  acccj>t;ition  of  the  term, 

and  as  synonymous  Avith  science,  is  thus  the 
PhfloBophj  impUe*     knowledge  of  effects  as  dependent  on  their 

causes.  Now,  what  does  this  imply?  In  the 
first  ]>lace,  as  every  cause  to  which  we  can 
ascend  is  itself  also  an  efikct)«— it  fi>llow8  that  it  is  the  scope^  that 
iS|  the  aim  of  philosophy^  to  trace  np  the  series  of  elfeets  and  ^nses, 
mtH  we  airive  at  eanses  which  are  not  also  themsd^es  eflfects^ . 
These  firat  ceases  do  not  indeed  lie  within  the  rsadi  of  phOosopfay, 
aor  eren  within  the  sphere  of  onr  comprehension;  nor,  oonse* 
^nently,  on  the  actnal  reaohing  them  does  the  existeoce  of  philoso- 
jhj  depend.  Bat  as  philosi^hy  is  the  knowledge  of  eflhcts  in  their 
eaasee,  the  tendency  of  philosophy  is  wer  upwards ;  and  philosophy 
can,  in  thonght,  in  theory,  only  be  viewed  as  accomplished,  ^  which 
in  reality  it  never  can  be,  —  when  the  ultimate  causes,  —  the  causes 


1  KnnwMgeg  Is  a  term  in  Awquent  use  by 
B«eon,  and  tJUongb  now  obsolete,  should  be 
Wftm, m, with— t  %wf  mmpMU  to 

borrow  togniiion^  to  vxprc^  Its  import  '  — 
Oral  Jmterjjoiation.  [Sce  Bacon'8  Aa^MnctmciU 
^Xmmimgf  p.  176,  ( ITanb,  vol.  ii.,  ed.  lilint.){ 


and  Sergefttit'H  Abthod  to  FrftflM*,  p. 

25,  p.  166  <l  patum.  —  Ed. 

t  WoU;  mtMOfkia  Mmionalis^  i  6;  Kant, 
Kritik  dtr  nidm  Wmm^fif  MethodnUhra,  o. 

•  Altai.  JMk  JIM.  IL 
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on  wbioh  all  othiec  oavm  depeiKl,^hATebe«ii  attained  and  under- 
stood.^ 

But,  in  the  aeoond  place,  as  ex  i }  effi^t  is  only  produced  by  the 
ooneunrcnce  of  at  least  tvo  caoseH,  (and  hy  cause,  be  it  obscarved, ' 
I  mean  everything  without  wliich  the  effisct  ooold  not  be  realized)^ 
and  as  these  eoncamng  or  coefficient  causes,  in  fact,  constitnto  the 

ofleot,  it  follows,  that  the  lower  we  descend  iu  the  s^nea  of  causes, 
the  mure  coin})lex  will  he  tku  product;  and  that  the  hiiylur  we 
ascend,  it  will  be  the  more  simple.  Let  us  take,  for  exaiiijile,  a 
neutral  salt.  This,  as  you  probably  know,  is  the  prodtict  —  the 
louihiiiutiun  of  an  alkali  and  an  acid.  Now,  conftderiiiix  llie  salt 
as  an  effect,  what  arc  .llio  concmrent  causes,  —  tlic  co-ollicients,— 
which  constitute  it  what  it  is  V  These  are,  ^/zVa^  the  acirl,  with  its 
affinity  to  the  alkali;  secoprJh/,  tlio  alkali,  M'ith  its  affinity  to  the 
acid ;  and  thirdly^  the  translatinir  force  (perhajjs  the  hnman  hand) 
wliUli  made  their  affiiiities  available,  by  bringing  the  two  bodies 
witliin  the  sphere  of  mutual  attraction.  Each  of  these  three  con- 
currents must  be  considered  as  a  partial  cause;  for,  abstract  any 
one,  and  the  effect  is  not  produced.  Kow,  these  three  partial 
oauses  are  each  of  them  again  effects;  but  effiacts  evidently  leas 
complex  than  the  effect  wliich  thcy»  by  their  concurrence,  consti- 
tuted. But  each  of  these  three  constituents  is  an  effect ;  and  there- 
fofe  to  be  analysed  into  its  causes;  and  these  causes  again  into 
othei-s,  until  the  procedure  is  checked  by  our  inability  to  resolve 
the  last  constituent  into  simpler  elements.  But,  though  thus  unable 
to  carry  our  anulyfeib  bcyuud  a  limited  extent,  wc  neither  conceive, 
nor  are  we  able  to  conceive,  the  constituent  iu  which  our  ;mal- 
vsis  is  arn'sti<1,  n%  itself  am  tliini;  but  an  effect.  We  tlu  n  foi-© 
cniTv  o)i  tiK'  analysis  in  ini:;irin;;tioii  ;  and  as  <.';u-li  sti'j)  iu  the  ]»ro- 
cedure  curries  us  from  liu'  more  touiplfx  to  tlic  more  simple,  and, 
wnsequently,  nearer  to  unity,  we  at  bust  arrive  at  that  unity  itself 
»  at  tliat  ultimate  cause  which,  as  ultimate,  oaimot  again  be  con- 
ceived as  nn  effect.' 

Philosophy  thus,  as  the  Imowiedge  of  effects  in  their  eanses,  neo- 
essaiily  tends,  not  towar  ds  a  jdnrality  of  ultimate  or  first  oanaea, 
but  towards  one  alone.  This  first  cause, — tlie  Creator, — it  can 

1  .\rU\.  Anrr?  Post  i  24.  "En  fi^XP^  rovrov  forpnt  rclntinri^.    Wlmt  I>  c:i'l.d  tlicaHimate 

Crrrov^fy  rh  Sii,  rf,  xol  T^f  ol6n(da  uSivcu,  ca"«2  »>  i^c^nding  from  cflect*  to  caiuo*,— 

Sra*-      p  Srt  n  <^Ao  T9vto  if  ytv6ntyoy  ^ *>>•  «*S»»lve  ordtr,  k  mOMI  tte 

if  T«Ao'f  yip  Kol  Wpas  rh  tcxarov  ^«t|  ^"  dewreiuliiig  IVom  cniisos  to  of- 

6 "ray  ivrlv.   Cf.  ^t'l-rph.        "^d  yhp  -rav-  f-^ctB,  — tliot  b,  in  tlie  proprasfrhc  order. 


*  I  mmf  ttOttoe  tint  u  nftlmotc  cnnsp,  and  f"*" 
ftant«Hue,antta«iuii«,liatTtew«(lladif.  V^^S^- 
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iudi^ed  iic\cr  rtjach,  as  .in  object  uf  immediate  knowledge;  but,  as 

the  convergence  towards  unity  in  the  ascending 
fMlowyliy  mow-     gerics  is  manifest,  in  m  far  as  that  scr.es  is  within 
•  flnlaraMi  ^^^^  ^^ew,  and  as  it  is  oven  impofsi1>le  for  the 

mind  to  siij>|«)se  the  conviTLrence  not  continuniis 
md  complete,  it  follows,  —  unless  all  anBlosry  he  rejected,  —  unless 
our  inteUigcnco  bo  dechired  a  lie,  —  that  we  must,  ])hilosophically, 
believe  in  that  uitimato  or  primary  unity  which,  iu  our  present* 
existence,  we  are  not  destined  in  itself  to  apprehend. 

Such  is  philosophical  knowledge  in  its  moat  extensive  signif!- 
eatkm;  and,  in  thk  sigmfioatioD,  all  the  seienees,  ooeapied  in  the 
leaeaxch  of  oanaei}  may  be  viewed  as  bo  many  branches  of  phil- 
esophj. 

There  ia^  howerer,  one  seetion  of  these  soienees  which  is  denom- 
'    inated  philosoph  ical  by  preHminence ; — sdenoes, 
Science*   denomi-    -^f^  the  term  philosophy  ezolnsiTcly  denotes, 
preemLaiMe.  whcn  employed  m  propnety  and  rigor.  What 

these  sciences  are,  and  why  the  term  philosophy 
has  been  .s])ccially  limited  to  them,  I  bhidl  now  endeavor  to  make 
you  under.stand. 

"Man,"  says  Protagoras,  "is  the  measure  of  the  univerae; and, 

in  so  far  as  tlie  universe  is  an  object  of  human 
^^^Mitf*  knowlodfi     knowledge,  the  puiadox  is  a  truth.    \\']!  tevcr 

we  know,  or  endeavor  to  know,  God  or  the 
world, — mind  or  matter,  —  the  distant  or  the  near,  —  we  know, 
sod  can  know,  only  in  so  &r  as  we  possess  a  &oulty  of  knowing  in 
general;  and  we  can  only  exercise  that  &oulty  nnder  the  laws 
which  control  and  limit  its  operations.  However  great,  and  infi- 
nite^ and  Tarioas,  therefore,  may  be  the  nniverse  and  its  contents,— 
these  are  known  to  as,  not  as  tiiey  exist,  but  as  our  mind  is  capable 
of  knowing  them.  Hence  the  bvocard— *^  Qoicqiiid  redpitnr,  recip- 
itnr  ad  modom  reciplentis.**' 

In  the  first  plaee^  therefinre,  as  philosophy  is  a 
J^^^r!"^    knowledge,  «nd  as  aU  knowledge  is  only  pes- 

sible  nnder  the  oondttions  to  which  our  fiicoltfes 
are  sobjected,  —  the  grand, —the  primary  problem  of  philosophy 


1  See  ThiOy  Tkmtttiu,  p.  152;  Arilt  JSk-  th  teclpHmr la  petlcniam  ■eeimdmn  nodnni 

taph.  x.<>.  —  Ev.  pntieutlA.   /M^.  port  1.  Q.1A,  art.  1.  Scieiitia 

2  nooTliinr,  De  Contol.  Phil.  v.  Prosa  Iv.  wt  Mcniidum  modom  cognocceiitis.  Scifum 
Ocaue  ecim  quod  coguoscitiir,  non  secuudum  enim  est  in  ocieute  secundum  moduiu  toleutis. 
Ml  rim,  Md  feeBBdem  mgnoeoeuthm  potloa  Cbaarln  fivee  the  words  of  the  text.  See 

comprehen'ntnr  fat'u!i:tti  III.   ri  ocTiisin  Pint.  Lexicon  Philosophitum,  art.  Fhtiin^.    Si  r-  alho 

Phrm.  p.  74*^,  ed.  »tailbaum ,  rb  ytyvwaKov  other  anthoritiw  to  the  name  elR-ct  quoted  in 

Kojii  rV  ioitnov  yyv^Kti  ^ivw,  Aquina.«,  |he  Autlior'B  DUcussians^  p.  Oil.  ~£o. 
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mui^t  be  to  investigate  and  determine  these  conditions,  as  the  neces- 
sary condilioiift  of  its  own  ixisslbilitv. 

In  the  second  place,  as  pliilu^tJiihy  is  not  merely  n  knowledge,  but 

a  knowledge  of  causes,  and  as  the  mind  itself  is 
the  universal  and  principal  concurrent  cause  in 
every  act  of  knowledge ;  philosophy  is,  conse- 
qvently,  bound  to  make  the  mind  its  first  and  paramount  object  of 
consideratiofi*  Thn  5^tudy  of  mind  is  thus  the  philosophical  study 
by  preSminenoe.  There  is  no  branch  of  phikisopby  whioh  does  not 
sappofle  this  as  its  pruHminaiy,  whidi  doss  not  iKirrow  from  tlib  its 

liglbt.  A  oonsidevabls  niimbsr,  indsed^  ara  only 
tho  sdeiioe  of  miiid  viewed  in  partbular  aspcola^ 
or  oonsidered  In  osrUin  special  apptiei^oiu. 
Logio,  ht  ozsmple,  or  the  soienoe  of  tbo  laws  of  thought,  is  only  a 

fragment  of  the  i^eral  sdence  of  mind,  and 
presupposes  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  oi)era- 
tions  which  are  regulated  by  these  laws.    Etliies  i&  the  science  of 

the  laws  which  govern  our  actions  as  moral 
agents;  and  a  kuowledcre  of  these  law;^  is  only 
po^ble  through  a  knowliMlLT  '  of  the  moral  ageui  ]uiiiself.  Politi- 
cal scienct',  in  like  manner,  supposes  a  knowl- 
edge of  man  in  his  natural  constitution,  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  modifications  which  he  receives,  and  of  which  he 
is  susceptible,  in  social  and  civil  life.   The  Fine  Arts  have  all  their 

foundation  in  the  theory  of  the  beautiful ;  and 
this  theory  is  afforded  by  that  part  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  mind,  whioh  is  oonverBant  with  the  phienomena  of  feel* 
ing.  Beligion,  Theology,  in  fine,  is  not  Independent  of  the  same 

phUosoj^y.  For  as  God  only  exists  for  ns  as 
^'i^aV^^^  we  have  Wties  impMe  of  apprehendiog  his 
^     ^  ezistenoe^  and  of  fidillUng  his  behests,  nay,  as 

the  phamomena  from  whleh  we  are  warranted  to  infer  his  being  are 
wholly  mental,  the  examination  of  these  Acuities  and  of  these  )>hse- 
nomena  is,  consequently,  the  primary  condition  of  vvvvy  sound 
theoloiry.  In  short,  the  science  of  mind,  whether  considered  in 
itself,  or  in  relation  to  the  other  branches  of  our  knowledge,  consti- 
tui«  s  the  ])riucipal  and  most  impoi'tant  object  of  philosophy, — con- 
t^titutcs  in  propriety,  with  its  suit  of  dependent  sciences,  philosophy 
itself.^ 

The  limitation  of  tlie  term  Philosophy  to  tlie  sciences  of  mind. 


PoUtiflt. 


The  Fine  ArU. 


1  Cf.  ConMn,  rmn  de  P  Hl»t9in  St  fa 
rrenUtoe  Fartie  du  Co«n.—£i>. 
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when  BOt  expressly  extended  to  tbe  other  branehee  of  sdenoe,  has 
been  ahrays  thtit  generallj  pronlent ;  —  yei  it  mutt  be  ooniieNBsed 

thsty  in  tiuB  ooontry^  the  word  is  applied  to  snb- 

MiMppiiciition  of  jeot»  with  wWeli,  on  the  oontment  of  Eorope,  H 
to*  tlta  "couat^T^       WTf  ly,  if  ever,  aatoeiated.  With  lu  the  woid 

philoBopl^,  taken  by  itedC  doee  not  eall  np  the 
precise  and  limited  notion  which  it  does  to  a  German,  a  Hol- 
laiulcr,  .1  Dane,  an  Italian,  or  a  Freiichinan ;  and  we  arc  obliged 
to  say  the  philosophy  of  mind,  if  we  do  not  wish  it  to  be  vaguely 
exWiidt'd  to  the  hci4  aces  conversant  with  the  plux'nomena  of  mat- 
ter. We  not  only  onll  Physics  by  the  name  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, but  every  mechanical  process  has  with  us  its  phil«)so])]iy.  We 
have  books  on  the  philosophy  of  Maunfactm^s,  the  philf)soj>hy  of 
Agriculture,  the  phUoeophy  of  Cookery,  etc.  In  all  this  we  are  the 
ridicnle  of  other  nations.  Socnites,  it  ia  said,  brought  down  philos- 
ophy from  the  doudfl, the  £nglish  have  degraded  her  to  the 
Idtohcn;  and  this,  our  pratitntion  of  tlie  term,  k,  by  for«igneni» 
aBeged  m  a  idgniflenit  iiidieatum  of  the  low  state  of  the  mental 
scienoes  in  Briteuu* 

From  what  has  beea  flaid»  yon  will,  without  a  definition,  be 
aUe  to  Ibtm  al  least  a  genend  notioii  of  what  is  meant  by  philos- 
ophy. Li  its  more  exteosire  significaAioa,  it  is  equivalent  to  a 
haowMge  of  ^igs  by  their  oaosesy^and  this  is,  in  ftet,  Aris* 
totM  definition ; '  while,  in  its  stricter  meaning,  it  is  confined  to 
the  sciences  which  coii^titute,  or  hold  immediately  o^  the  science 
of  mind. 

1  SeeHefel,  Wkrkty  vi.  13;  xiil.  iS;  Sebeid-  ifwoAofi^dyowri  vdyT*s  ,  ,  ,  Sn  fity  oiv  ^ 
kr,  XKq/dtth  dw  Tki»m§U»t  1 g.'^'lP*  wnfH  rtmt  thUa  ml  l^ir  i^w 

t  JtH^k  r.  1:  wuaa  hrioritft!^  ittmoifrutii    ^urr^i},  Rh.  Nie.  vi.  7:  8«7  ipa 
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THX  OAirSES  OF  PHIL080PHT, 

H^YiKa  tlms  endearored  to  make  you  TagacI  j  apprehend  what 

caoDOt  be  precisely  undentood, — the  Nfttmre 
The  e.a«c«  of  pui.  Comptehentton  of  Pha«»phy,  —  I  now 

ofourcou^tituiiott.       proceed  to  another  question,  —  What  are  the 

Causes  of  Philosophy?  Tho  causes  of  philoso- 
phy lie  in  the  original  elements  of  our  constitution.  Wo  :ire 
created  with  the  faculty  of  knowledore,  nnd,  consequently,  created 
with  the  tendency  to  exert  it.  Mnn  philusc.plii/cs  .us  he  lives.  He 
Tn:)y  ]>l)ilosopln/c  well  or  ill,  but  phiioscipliize  lie  imist.  Philosojihy 
can,  indeed,  only  be  assailed  through  ]>hi]osophy  itself,  If,"  says 
Aristotle,  in  a  passage  preserved  to  ns  by  OhTupiodorus,^  "we  must 
philosophize,  we  must  philoeophize ;  if  we  must  not  philosophize,  wo 
must  philosophize; — in  any  case,  therefore,  we  must  philosophize." 
** Were  philosophy,"  says  Clement  of  Alexandria,'  "an  evil,  still 
philosophy  is  to  be  stadied,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ecienttfioally 
contemned."  And  AyerroeSy'-^'^PhiloeophiMlamest^eraerBphtl- 
osopUam.''  Of  the  causes  of  phlloeophy  some  are,  thete&re,  con- 
tained in  man^s  very  capacity  for  knowledge ; 
These  cnv.^  cifhcr  j,^  essential  and  necessary.   Bnt  thcro 

are  others,  again,  which  he  in  certam  feelings 
with  which  he  is  endowed ;  these  are  comple- 
mentaiy  and  assistant. 

Of  the  former  class,  —  that  is,  of  the  essential  causes,  —  there  are 

in  all  two;  iUe  one  is,  the  necessity  we  feci 
n»M<lnNa9v*>         connect  Cnuses  with  Effects;  tlie  other,  to 

carry  up  our  knowledcro  into  lenity.  These 
tendencies,  however,  if  not  identical  in  their  origin,  coincide  in 

1  Olympiodwi  in  Flaioni*  AkOtiadem  Priorem  t  Ei  Hcd  HxpVf^Tos  tXr]  ^tKotropia,  ei  «l#x* 

CbwuMNforif,  «d.  Ckwiw,  p.  IM.  Sal  Apiff*  priaros  ^  Tfjs  i  vp^crr/aj  dc/Sa/wcrti,  tSxp^^ 

9triKnt  iy  T#  Ilporptirruc^  f\ty*»  Srt  rot.    Stromatn,  i.2.  —  'ExK 

«fT€  (itt\o<ro&rrrtoy,  (t^iKorro^rrrfoy'  f'l'rt  fx\)  3  See  Disatssiems,  p,  786.  — Ed.  ("  Se  mo- 

^AMroffnrrdw,  ^t\o<io<p7rr*ov  miinms  Sc  V*<A-  quer  de  la  phikMophie,  c'est  vraimeot  plul> 

tm^iljioth  Qsotedatoobf  tiM  nonyincm  oeoplier.**  Paieal,  FttuSts^^tul  t.  art.  xi.  | 

cotnmeiitalorillCnaiM!*tJMHr«to,lr.p.ttL  S8.  Compare Moutaigne,  EMolf^ Mb.  A.*. zfl. 

—Sd*  -*tam.li.p.21«|«d.l».l 
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their  rasult;  fi>r,  as  I  bare  preriously  explained  to  yoo,  in  ascend- 
ii^  from  eanae  to  cansd,  W8  omaianly,  (could  we  cany  onr  analyaia 
to  its  issue,)  arrivo  at  absolute  unity.  Indeed,  were  it  not  a  diseus- 
skm  for  irhidi  70a  are  not  as  yet  prepared,  it  might  be  shown,  tbat 
both  principles  originate  in  the  same  condition;--* tbat  both  ema- 
nate^ not  from  any  original  power,  but  from  the  same  original  power- 

iessness  of  mind.  ^  Of  the  fimner, — namely,  the 
CMsT  wid^Kflboc!  ^  tendency,  or  rather  the  necessity,  which  we  feel  to 

connect  the  objects  of  our  experience  with  others 
which  afford  the  reasons  of  their  existence, — it  is  iK  C'lful  to  say  but 
little.  The  nature  of  ihiji  tendency  is  not  .1  matter  on  whicli  we 
can  at  jtresent  (liter;  and  the  fnot  of  its  cxistfiice  is  u»o  iiotorioiH 
to  require  eithur  j»r(>of  or  ilhistration.  It  is  suflieieiit  to  say,  or 
mtlu  r  to  repent  what  we  liave  already  stated,  that  the  mind  is  uiia- 
hle  to  ivalize  in  thought  the  possibility  of  any  absolute  conimence- 
XDCiit;  it  cannot  conceive  that  anythhig  which  begins  to  be  is  any- 
thing more  tlian  a  new  modification  of  pre^&zistont  elements ;  it  is 
unable  to  view  any  individual  thing  as.other  than  a  link  in  the 
mighty  chain  of  being;  and  every  isolated  object  is  viewed  by  it 
only  as  a  fragment  which,  to  be  known,  must  be  known  in  eon- 
neetion  with  the  whole  of  which  it  constitutes  a  part.  It  is  thtis 
that  we  are  unable  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  mere  historical  knowl- 
edge of  ezistettce ;  and  that  even  our  happiness  is  interested  in  dis- 
oovering  causes,  hypothetical  at  least,  \S  not  real,  fi>r  the  various 
phamomena  of  the  existence  of  which  our  experience  informs  us. 


"Felix  qui  potnit  mwn  co^mMosve  cannu."  1 

Hie  second  tendency  of  onr  nature^  of  which  philosophy  is  the 

result,  is  the  desire  of  Unitv.  On  this,  which 
mdeed  involves  the  other,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
somewhat  more  explicit.  This  tcndt  iu-y  is  ouc  of  the  most  j>rom- 
inent  ehnracteristics  of  the  human  mind.  It,  in  pai-t^  oHsrin.'ites  in 
the  imbecility  of  our  fncnUic^.  We  are  lost  in  tlic  multitude  of  tlie 
objects  presented  to  onr  ohservation,  a.nd  it  \%  only  by  nssorting' 
them  in  clashes  that  we  can  reduce  the  iiilinity  of  nature  to  the  fini- 
tttde  of  mind.  The  conscious  Ego,  the  conscious  Self,  by  its  nature 
one,  seems  also  constrained  to  l  equire  tbat  unity  by  which  it  is  dis- 
til ig^uished,  in  everything  which  it  receives,  and  in  everj'thmg 
which  it  produces.  I  regret  that  I  can  illustrate  this  only  by 
examples  which  cannot,  I  am  aware,  as  yet  be  fully  intelligible 
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to  all.  We  are  conscious  of  a  scene  presented  to  our  senses  only 
by  onitrng  its  parts  into  a  perceived  whole.  Perception  is  thus 
a  nnifying  act.  The  Imagination  oaimot  repieient  aa  olgect  with- 
out unit  In  c^,  In  a  nngle  combination,  the  variouf  elemants  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Generalisation  is  only  the  i^pfobennoii 
of  the  one  in  the  many,  and  laognage  little  else  than  a  registry 
of  the  ftotitaottB  unitiee  of  thonght.  The  Judgment  oannot  aiBrm 
or  deny  one  notion  of  aiiolhery  ezeept  by  uniting  the  two  In  one 
indivisible  aot  of  oompaiiion.  8yllo^m  le  aunply  the  nnion  of 
two  judgments  in  a  third.  Reason,  InteUeoti  vmtt  in  fine,  ooii- 
eatenating  thoughts  and  oljects  into  system,  and  tending  always 
upwards  fh>m  partionlar  fiusts  to  general  laws,  ftom  general  laws  to 
universal  principles,  is  never  satisfied  in  its  ascent  till  it  oompre- 
hanil,  (what,  however,  it  can  never  do),  all  laws  in  a  single  formula, 
nil*!  cousuramatti  all  cumliuoji;il  knowledge  in  the  unity  of  uncon- 
(iiiioiial  existence.  Kor  is  it  oulv  in  science  that  the  mind  dosidcr- 
at^s  the  one.  We  seek  it  equally  in  w  i-rks  of  art.  A  work  uf  art 
is  only  deserving:  of  tlic  ujuiu  ,  ina.sHiucli  aa  an  idea  of  the  work  lias 
preceded  its  execution,  and  iiiasmudi  as  it  is  itself  a  realization  of 
the  ideal  model  in  sensible  forms.  All  languages  express  the  mental 
Operations  by  words  wliioh  denote  a  reduction  of  the  many  to  the 
one.  :iwmm,  vtyMXif^  vvmirBifinSt  owtwtyimtFVi,  etc  in  Greek;— ia 
Latin,  coa^ertt  (eo^pere),  eogitare^  {co^gitare)^  oono^psp^p,  0ogniO9em% 
tom^pethmiart^  eaweiny  with  their  derivatives,  may  aerve  ex- 
amples. 

The  history  of  philosophy  Is  only  tiie  history  of  this  tendeiiey; 

and  philoaophofs  have  amply  testified  to  its 
waKty.  •*  The  mind,»  aaya  Anaxagoraa,^ -only 
knows  when  it  anbdoes  its  objects,  when  it  » 
dnees  the  many  to  the  one."  **  All  knowledge,^  say  the  Flatoniata,' 
**i8  the  gathering  up  into  one,  and  the  indivimble  apprebeitslon  of 
this  unity  by  the  knowing  mind.**  Leibnitz*  and  Kant*  liave,  in 
like  manner,  defined  knowledge  by  the  representation  of  multitude 
in  unity.   "The  end  of  philosophy,"  says  Plato, ^  "is  the  intuition 

1  AiM.ZteJ«AMhn  4t  AM^Tvirli^M  TIM  rmdtrad  te  llw  LMta  miM  of  IM> 

mbra  votit  lifUf^l^at,  uoTtp  ^ticlv^Afa^-  nu^ .  "Cogn it looronis constat eccundnm quo. 

ay6f>as,  Tra   Kparf},  roCrro    8'  fVrh'  7.  a  coogregatkmein,  afcjue  etcxm- 

yimpi^.    The  paraage  of  Aii«xi»gor«>j  ia  d«m  ImpartlbUem  oognoMdbUii  toUun  com- 


givw  tC  Ingfli  te  tiM  CmmtMvrj  of  81m* 

pllclus,  and  quoted  In  part  by  TwuMtnlturg  ^  Mnnndoiogir,  \  I4.«*SDi. 

^mik  Anima,  p. m.—  En.  4  Kritikd^nmm  tmm^ 9.  Stt) •d. ISM. 

t  Frlnfauitta  Lfdw;     Kara  T^i'  cif  —  £p. 

#Mrf^pM»r»  Mri  T^r  kti0pt0^m  nS  yimmB  cf.  AUUm,  mh  init.,  especially  p.  Its 

AKT^a-ttts —  O^KTS  Theopk,ed.  Bwiil  p  273)  47^  ft,  geq,  — 
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€f  unity;"  and  Plotinns,  among  msmj  others,^  observes  that  oar 
knowledge  is  perlfeot  a8  it  is  one.  The  iove  of  unity  is  by  Ai^istotle 
^»plied  to  solTa  A  mnltitnde  of  psychological  ph«Bnomeiuu'  St, 
Angmtin  eren  snalyxes  psia  into  a  feeling  o£  the  fhtstration  of 
vmty.  **Qiud  est  enim  slind  dolor,  nisi  qindsuL  sensns  divisionis 
Tsl  ooRnptloitis  impatieBS^  XJodo  Inoe  olarins  apparet,  qnam  sit 
gU  animB  in  sni  csorporis  nniTeiiibiAe  avida  mutatis  et  tenaz."* 
This  lore  of  unity,  tUs  tendency  of  nind  to  generalise  its 

knowledge,  leads  ns  to  anticipate  in  nature  a 
I«f«  flf  vaMgr  a     corresponding  tmiformity;  and  as  this  antici* 
y^jif^fif^y  pation  IS  fouiitl  m  uaniiony  witli  t'.v|'onenee, 

it  not  only  atfords  the  efficient  cause  ol'  jdiiloso- 
phy,  but  the  piMing  principle  to  it^;  «lisoovonos.  "Thn«?,  for 
instance,  when  it  is  obscrv'Cil  that  .suli<]  ijoflu  s  are  compress  11  >lc, 
we  are  induced  to  expect  that  liquids  will  be  fonnd  to  l)e  so 
likcwifsc;  "we  subject  them,  conseqnentlT,  to  a  scries  ot' i  xpcM-iineiUs; 
nor  do  we  rest  satisfied  until  it  be  proved  that  tliis  (piality  is  com- 
mon to  both  classes  of  substances.  Compressibility  is  then  pro- 
claimed a  physical  law, — a  law  of  nature  in  general;  and  we  ex- 
perienee  a  vivid  gratification  in  this  i*ecognition  of  unconditioned 
uireisality.''  Another  exsmple;  Kant,^  reflecting  on  the  diferences 
smoDg  the  planets,  or  rather  among  the  F^tars  reYolYing  round  the 
801^  and  having  disooTered  that  these  differences  hetrayed  a  uni- 
ftim  prpgroeo  and  proportion,^ a  proportion  vhidh  was  no  longer 
to  be  ftnnd  between  Satnm  and  tiie  first  of  the  comets, — the  hiw 
of  mdty  and  the  analogy  of  nators,  led  him  to  conjecture  that^  in 
the  intervening  space,  there  existed  a  star,  the  diicovery  of  which 
would  vindicate  the  nnhrentaltty  of  the  law.  This  anticipation  was 
verified.  Ursnus  was  diseovered  by  Herschel,  and  oar 


I  JSn*.  in.  lib.  riii.  c.  %  on  which  Fieinos    xviii.  9,  where  It  la  iwed  to  explain  the  higher 


c«piitioui«  nnum  quodnmiiiixlo  ^'it  cum  oT>-    relate  toatlligltmiytot.— 'Ed. 

Jeeto,  ct  quo  magi«  sit  ununi,  eo  perfeoUor       3  Dt  Libfrn  Arhitno,  lib.  Ui.  23.    (St.  An 

cctcogaitio,  aUjne  victewm.  —  Ed.  fBStia  tppUed  the  priudple  of  Unity  to  solve 


tU  iv,  Koi  tls  ftlay  iitoKaylay  iirwdy.  .  .  .    clii-ituUiuis  Hacttft  vttM  Mfe,"  Efui.  anrltt.] 

meu  lAaTTouaa  koL  fMpt^oiaa  koX  crvyraT       4  AUgmitiM  NalurgeuhicJiU  und  Theorit  de$ 
IVAra  •Maite  SrrM    Bimmth,  1755;  Werke,  vol.  vl.  p.  88.  Ka]it% 


Tvv  trrwt  fi^  tan      &  .  .  .  Oiiii  conjecture  was  founded  on  a  rappoeed  pro- 

Ai>>oj  tcrroi'  ttol  yhp  &  XSyos      "froWiif  gn'>>h  e  Incrtmse  In  tho  oceentricltirs  of  the 

th,  vtr^p  rcA«tof '  koI  ^  yvAiris,  5ray  rh  planetaiy  orbits.  This  progroaaiou,  huwcvvr, 

TvwMwvtr  9fif^  yvmvri^.  Jit  lifnirtnsaf  TaMn,tlwB«itiif  Jiipll«r,aBd 

JVoXoHU  T^'<>^>CT<aM,  p.  76(ed.  1013).  — Ep.  Sattirn.    The  tcccnti  icit\  dimini»b«i  again 

5        D'  Mnuyna,  f  5,  fbr  appHctttlon  of  in  Urauas,  and  atUluiorein  Neptune.  Sub- 

tlitKpriucipietoUM!  problem  of  K«uiiDiM!ence.  aeqaent  di^coverie*  hare  thua  rather  weak- 

€£  JMr«  ir«rii^  p.  MOl  SMAlMMtow,  ta<d  thw  wiflnnwl  ttw  theatj.— £0. 
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tion  at  the  anomaly  appeased.  Franklin,  in  like  manner,  Bunnised 
that  lightning  and  the  electric  spark  were  identical ;  and  when  he 
succeeded  in  Tending  this  eonjecturc,  our  love  of  unitj  was  gfati* 
fied.  From  the  moment  an  isolated  fact  is  disooyercd,  we  en- 
deavor to  refer  it  to  other  &ots  which  it  resembles.  Until  this 
be  aeoompliflhed,  we  do  not  view  it  as  understood.  This  is  the 
ease,  fiur  example,  with  snlj^ur,  whtoh,  in  a  eortaln  degree  of  tem- 
peralnra  melts  like  other  bodies^  bat  at  a  higher  degree  of  heat, 
Instead  of  ev^wrating,  again  eonsolidates.  When  a  fiust  is  gen- 
eralized, onr  diseontent  is  qnieted,  and  we  ooniider  the  generality 
itself  aa  tantamonnt  to  an  explanation.  Why  does  this  apple  Ihll 
to  the  groimd?  Beoaose  all  bodies  gravitate  towards  each  oilier. 
Arrired  at  this  general  ftot,  we  inquire  no  more,  although  ignorant 
now  as  prftviously  of  €he  cause  of  gra\'itation ;  for  gravitation  is 
uothiiiu:  more  than  a  najuo  for  a  general  f:iet,  the  why  of  which 
we  know  not.  A  mystery,  if  recognized  as  univei'sal,  would  no 
longer  appear  mysterious. 

**But  this  thirst  of  unity,  —  lliis  teTideney  of  mind  to  prenerMlize 

ils  kijowledi:;*.*,  and  our  eonconiitant  belief  in  the 
uniibrrnity  of  natural  plia'nomena,  is  not  only 


an  eftectne  mean  of  discovery,  but  hkewise 
an  abundant  source  of  error.  Hardly  is  there  a  similarity  de- 
tected between  two  or  three  &ots,  than  men  hasten  to  extend  it 
to  all  others ;  and  i^  perchanee,  the  limilanty  has  been  detected 
by  onnelvea,  self4ove  doses  our  eyes  to  the  contradictions  which 
oor  theory  may  enoouiter  from  experience."^  have  heard," 
says  Gondlllsfl^  of  a  philosopher  who  had  the  happiness  of  think- 
ing that  he  had  disoovered  a  prindple  which  was  to  explain  all 
the  wondetM  i^uonomena  of  diemistry,  and  who^  in  the  ardor  of 
his  self-gratolation,  hastened  to  communicate  his  discoveiy  to  a 
akUfiil  chemist  Hie  diemist  had  the  kindness  to  listen  to  him, 
and  then  calmly  told  him  that  there  was  but  one  nnlbrtonate  cir- 
cumstance for  his  discovery,  —  that  the  diemical  fiiots  were  predsely 
the  converse  of  what  he  had  supposed  them  to  be.  *Well,  then, 
said  the  philoso|)lier,  '  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  wlmt  they  are, 
that  I  may  explain  theni  ou  my  system.'"-  We  are  naiuially  dis- 
posed to  refer  everything  we  do  not  ktiuw  to  principles  with  \\  liicli 
we  are  familiar.  As  Aristotle  observes*  the  early  Pythagoreans, 
who  first  studied  arrthmetie,  wore  induced,  by  their  scientific  predi- 
lections, to  explain  the  problem  of  the  universe  by  the  properties  of 

1  Gnrnier,  Court  de  PiycAologUy  p.  192-M.  S  IVmM  d£s  Sy$iiim$^  chap.  xii.  CEmvrtM 
\Gt  Aat/aa^ Mmt,  Mfci^ii, L p. l,#»ff»l     JWb«.toai.  ir.p.ll6(«d.].7M> 
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nuiiiber  ;  and  lie  notices  also  that  a  certain  musical  philosopher  was, 
in  like  maimer,  led  to  suppose  that  the  soul  was  bat  a  kind  of  har- 
mony.* The  musician  gnggosts  to  my  wooUection  a  passage  of  Dr. 
Reid.  *^  Mr.  I^ke,"  says  he,  mentions  an  eminent  musiaian  who 
believed  that  God  creaitod  the  world  in  siz  days,  and  rested  tlio 
•erenth,  beoanse  tliere  are  bat  seven  notes  in  mnsio.  I  myself"  he 
eootmiiie%  ''Imeir  one  of  that  protoUm  who  tbonght  that  there 
eonld  be  only  three  parts  in  hannony — to  wit»  bass,  tenor  and 
treble;  becanse  there  are  but  three  persons  in  the  Trinity.^' 
Hie  alchemists  would  see  in  natore  only  a  single  metal,  clothed  with 
ike  difoent  appearances  which  we  denominate  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  mercury,  etc.,  and  they  confidently  explained  the  mysteries, 
not  only  of  nature,  but  of  relierion,  by  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercnry.* 
Some  of  our  modem  zoologi^sts  recoil  from  the  possibility  of  nature 
working  on  two  different  plans,  and  rather  than  rciiuunc^  tlie  unity 
wliich  delights  them^  they  insist  on  reeogiiiziDg  the  wnngs  of  insects 
in  tlie  gills  of  fishes,  and  tlie  sternuiu  of  quadni}>eds  in  the  an- 
tennae of  hutt<'rfli<'s,  —  and  all  this  that  they  may  prove  that  man  is 
only  the  evolutioii  of  a  moUuscum.  DescartpM  saw  in  the  physical 
world  only  matter  and  motion;*  and,  more  recently,  it  lias  l»een 
maiT}t:;ined  that  thought  itself  is  only  a  movement  of  matter.^  Of 
all  the  iaculties  of  the  mind,  Condillac  recognized  only  one,  which 
transformed  itself  like  the  Protean  metal  of  the  alchemists ;  and  he 
mtinM'"*  that  our  belief  in  the  rising  of  to-morrow*s  sun  is  a  sensa- 
ticm.*  It  is  this  tendency,  indeed,  which  has  principally  determined 
plulosophers,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  to  n^lect  or  violate  the 
original  duidity  of  oonsdonsness ;  in  which,  as  an  ultunate  fiiot,-* 
a  self  and  not-eel^ — mind  knowing  and  matter  known, — are  given 
in  coonterpoiae  and  mutual  opposition ;  and  hence  the  three  Unita- 
rian schemes  of  Materialism,  Idealism,  and  Absolute  Identity/  In 
fine^  Panthdsm,  or  the  doctrine  which  identifies  mind  and  matter, 
— the  Creator  and  the  creature,  God  and  the  rniiverse,  —  how 
are  we  to  explain  the  prevalence  of  this  modification  of  atheism  in 
the  most  ancient  and  in  tlie  most  recent  times?  Simply  hecause 
it  carries  our  love  oi  uiuty  to  its  highest  fruition.   To  sum  up  what 


1  Animn,].  i-.  Plntn.  Fha(fo,p.  SC.  Thv  5  "Priestley,  Disquisitiom  rfJating  to  ^tntier 
same  theory  was  aaerwardt  adopted  bj  Aria-     and  Sptrit^  aect.  ill.  p.  21,  el.  teq. ;  Fret  Ducu*- 


toile't  own  pupil,  Arlttwri—.  8m  GIttro,  mmi  ttf^mttHmtm  awityiwwiff,  pp.  iLS^  207, 
Ak.  Qmmtt.  L 10.  —  Sd.  «t»  Jif.— ED. 

677,  et.  seq.—  Em.  7  See  the  Aathor's  SuppIeiMBtaty 

4iV^iK^pWiiL28b~E»*  tiUiflUto£0lil,ii«t«C.— Ed. 
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has  jiist  bcrii  ^fn({  in  the  words  of  Sir  John  Davieij,  a  highly 
l^oaophic  poiii  uf  the  Elisabethan  age :  — 


**  Musicians  think  our  ?otils  arc  hannonics; 
Phrpicfnn^  hold  tliat  they  complexfous  be; 
£piciir«#  make  tlicm  swaniis  of  atomics: 
Whkb  do  by  clmnce  into  oyjc  bodies  tiee. 

OoAthinlcsfhdaoiilitalr;  inolliarilra; 
InotlMr  Moo4,  dilhiJi'4  idwot  llio  hMit; 

And  to  iMT  ttMnoft  a«ck  doth  yiold  *  9Mt 


Some  think  ono  f^'pn'ral  i>oul  fills  even.'  hr.iln, 
the  )iri;rht  sun  shods  light  in  (.  vory  stnr; 
And  othi'D^  think  tlie  namo  of  soiil  is  vain, 

And  thnt  we  only  wcU-mix'd  bodies  arc. 
Tina  llMse  gratt  ckri»  tfa€lr  Itttie  wMon  s]iov» 

ToMlQg  th«ir  Ught  opfDkiw  to  and  ftOj 
To  mock  the  lend,!  «i  totnt'din  tltli  m  Hbuji 

For  no  rraz'd  brain  could  ever  yet  propound, 
ToucUiug  the  soul  so  vain  and  fbnd  a  thought; 

But  some  amonjc  these  nuistt  rs  have  been  found, 
Which,  in  their  schooii,  the  self-same  thought  have  tUt^XL*** 

To  this  lore  of  onitj^to  tlus  dodro  of  redadng  tho  olgects  of 

our  knowledge  to  hanoonjr  and  8yst«m — a 
ttfiMMorpraoai-    source  of  truth  and  disco  very  if  Bubservient  to 

eelred  opinion  redao-        ,  i.*       t.  i  j  i     •  11  j 

*^         — observation,  but  of  error  and  delusion  if  allowed 

to  dictate  to  obsLTviition  what  phasnoraena  are 
to  be  perceived  ;  to  this  principle,  I  say,  we  jtmy  refer  the 'influ- 
ence wliich  })reconceived  opinions  exercise  ui  'U  our  jKTCcptiona 
and  our  judgments,  by  inducing  m  to  see  and  require  only  wluit  is 
in  unison  with  them.  A\Tiat  we  wish,  says  Demosjthenes,  that  we  be- 
lieve ;^  what  we  expect,  says  Aristotle,  that  wo  find  *  —  iruth;?  which 
have  been  reechoed,  by  a  thousand  confessors,  and  confinned  by  ten 
thousand  examples.  Opinions  once  adopted  become  part  of  the 

I  l0wd^  aooordhig  to  Toolce,  from  Anglo-       3  BoiXrrm  to5&'  tirocrrot  koI  oTrroi,  De- 
pMt  ptHMftto  of  £mm,  to    mMlh.  0%irtl.aL^68.^ED. 


tnisl/cul.  It  was  foriii'Tly  applied  to  the  (/ay)  *Rhi  t.U.l.  fihv  iiri^fwvvri  Kol  «b4K' 
people  in  contradistiQetioti  from  the  clergy,  m^i  fwrt.  ^hf  p  rh  ia6ixtvov  ifit't^  iral  f^rar- 
See  Bichardson,  Eng.  Dicf.,  v.  LmmL^tlk*      ^301  Ktd  ayofiity  4<r*a^  ^aU^rat^     8*  iarvf 
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inteUeotual  syeUm  of  tlieir  holden.  If  opposed  to  praralent  do<y> 
trinefli  sd^love  defends  them  aa  a  point  of  honor,  exaggemtoB  what- 
ever may  ooiifirm»  oyerlooks  or  eztenttatea  whateyer  may  contradiet. 
Ag3in»  if  accepted  as  a  general  doetrine,  they  are  too  often  reoog* 
niaed,  in  oonaeqnence  of  their  prevalence^  aa  indisputable  tmths,  and 
all  oounter  appearances  peremptorily  oyemded  as  manifest  llln- 
sions.  Thna  it  is  that  men  will  not  see  in  the  phamomena  what 
alone  is  to  be  seen  ;  in  their  obsenrations,  they  inteqwlate  and  they 
expunge ;  ;uul  this  inutilated  and  adulterated  product  they  call  a 
fact.  And  why'^  I>ocause  the  real  phajatniu'im,  if  adiiiittcil,  would 
spoil  tlie  pleasant  music  of  their  thou^jhts,  and  convert  iu  lactitious 
hannuiiy  into  disc  ui<l.  "Qunr*  vnhint  ha]iiunt^  et  nolunt  saj)ere  qujB 
rem  sunt."  *  In  couseriuence  of  tlii?«,  mnny  a  sv^tt  ;n,  proffssiiiL::  io 
be  rearetl  exclusively  on  observ  ation  and  fact,  rests  in  reaiily  niainiy 
upon  hj'])othos'is  and  fiction.  A  pretended  experience  is,  indeed^ 
the  screen  behind  which  every  ilhmivc  doctrine  regularly  retires. 
"There  are  more  false  feots,"  says  CoUen,' "  current  in  the  world, 
than  ftkc  theories  f  —  and  the  livery  of  Lord  Bacon  has  been  most 
ostentatioiisly  paraded  by  many  who  were  no  members  of  his 
honsehold.  Fact» — obeerration,— 'induction^  have  always  been 
the  watchwords  of  those  who  have  dealt  most  extensively  in  fimey. 
It  ia  now  above  three  centuries  since  Agrippa,  m  his  Fant ly  o/  the 
Beimieee,  observed  of  Astrology,  Physiognomy,  and  Metoposcopy, 
(the  Phrenology  of  those  days),  that  eiperieiiGe  was  professedly 
dieir  only  fomidation  and  theur  only  defence :  *^  Solent  omnes  ilhe  di* 
▼inationum  prodigiosn  artes  non^  nisi  ezperienti»  titulo,  se  defcndcre 
et  se  objectionuni  \nnculi9  extricaro." •  It  was  on  this  ground,  too, 
tiiat,  at  a  latiT  }>cnod,  tlie  great  Kepler  vindicated  the  first  of  thebe 
arts,  Astrology.  For,  said  he,  how  could  the  ])nii(  i|)le  of  a  science 
be  false  where  experience  showed  that  its  pri'lictions  were  uni- 
fonnly  fullilled."*  Now,  truth  was  with  Kepler  even  as  fi  pasjsion  ; 
and  hiss  too,  was  one  of  tlie  most  ])owerfu]  intellects  that  ever 
cultivated  and  jiromoted  a  science.  To  liim,  astronomy,  indeed, 
owes  perhaps  even  more  than  to  Kewton.  And  yet,  even  Ids  great 
mind,  preoccupied  with  a  certain  prevalent  belief,  conM  observe  and 
judge  only  in  conformity  with  that  belief.  This  tendency  to  look 
at  realities  duly  through  the  spectacles  of  an  liypothe-i  .  is  perhaps 
'  seen  moet  oonspidumsly  in  the  fertaq^  of  medicine.  The  history 

1  iSt  HMI,  Ub.       JD«  SHMtM,  MJtefaJWA»,ToLL«.iLtii.iv.,Mettid 

inlt/J  edition —Ed. 

S  For  CnUen's  illuttrations  of  tbe  iBSamce       t  f  pira^  vol.  ii  c.  S3,  p.  St: 
«r  S  ppaMM  «9HltM*  is  IMMM,  «•§      *  Dt mdh^]9^  c.  %lQi  mnmomut MmA, 

lll»»Ir.e.7.->X». 
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of  that  science  is,  in  tmth,  little  else  thnn  rni  incredible  nnrnitive  of 
the  subetitution  of  fictions  for  facts ;  the  converts  to  an  hypothesis, 
(and  eveiy,  the  most  oontradiotory,  doctrine  has  had  its  day),  rccrw- 
larly  seeing  and  reporting  only  in  conformity  with  its  dictates,^  The 
flame  is  also  tme  of  the  philosophy  of  mind ;  and  the  TaiiatioDB  and 
alternations  in  this  aeienoey  which  are  peihape  onl7  surpassed  by 
those  in  medicine,  are  to  be  traced  to  a  reftisal  of  the  real  phenom- 
enon revealed  in  oonsdonsness,  and  to  the  snbstltntion  of  another, 
more  in  nnison  with  preconceived  opinions  of  what  it  ongfat  to 
be.  Kor,  in  this  commutation  of  &ot  with  fiction,  should  we 
suspect  that  there  is  any  malajldea.  Prejudice,  imagination,  and 
passion,  su^Bciently  explain  the  illudon.  ^Fingunt  aimul  cre- 
duntqne."  ■  **  When,**  says  Eant,  *  we  have  once  heard  a  bad  report 
of  this  or  that  individual,  we  incontinently  think  that  we  read  the 
rogue  in  his  countenance;  fancy  here  mingles  with  observation, 
wllich  is  still  farther  vitiated  when  affection  or  passion  interferes." 

**The  passions,"  says  Ilclvotius,'  "not  only  concentrate  our 
attention  on  certain  exclusive  as|>oct8  of  the  objects  which  they  pre- 
sent, but  tbcy  likewise  often  ileceive  us  in  sboM-ini:^  these  same 
objects  where  they  <1o  not  exist.  The  story  is  well  kn(»\vn  of  a  par- 
son and  a  gay  bi'ly.  They  had  both  heard  that  the  moon  was 
peopled,  —  believed  it,  —  and,  telescope  in  hand,  were  uttcin])ting 
to  discover  the  inhnbitnnts.  Tf  T  nm  not  mistaken,  snys  the  Indy, 
who  looked  first,  I  perceive  two  shadows;  tliey  bend  toward  etwh 
other,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  two  happy  lovers.  Lovers,  madam, 
says  the  divine,  who  looked  second;  oh  fie  I  the  two  shadows  you 
saw  are  the  two  steeples  of  a  cathedral  This  story  is  the  history 
of  man.  In  general,  we  perceive  only  in  things  what  we  are  de- 
sirous of  finding :  on  the  earth  as  in  the  moon,  various  preposses- 
sions make  us  always  recognize  either  lovers  or  cathedrals." 

Such  are  the  two  intelleetnal  necessities  which  afford  the  two 

principal  sources  of  philosophy: — the  intelleo- 
v^^^^wZJ!    ^  necessity  of  refunding  effects  into  their 

causes  f — and  the  inlellectnal  neoesaitj  of  car- 
rying up  our  knowledge  into  unity  or  system.  But,  beeides  these 
intellectual  necessities,  which  are  involved  in  the  very  existence  of 
our  faculties  of  knowledge,  there  is  another  powerfiil  subsidiary  to 
the  same  elil'ct,  —  in  a  cert;iiu  aftection  of  our  capacities  of  feeling. 
This  feeling,  according  to  circumstances,  h  denominated  surprise^ 
astwiUhmeJiti  admiration^  wonder^  and,  when  blended  with  the 

1  See  the  Attttior'8  Article  "  On  the  BotoIo-      i  DtT  Efpritf  Dlaconra  i.  chap.  11. 
tlonii  of  Hedlelno,"  Di*eusfiotu^  p.  242. — Bd>        4  [Thk  «spnMloa  leemployed  by  Sergeant. 
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intellectual  tendencies  we  have  considered,  it  obtains  tlie  name  of 
eui'iijsittj.  This  feelitiLT,  tliougli  it  cannot,  as  Borae  have  held,  be 
allowed  to  l»e  the  jiiineijcil,  fnr  less  the  only,  cauBC  of  j>lii!osophy, 
is,  however,  a  j)owerful  auxiliary  to  speculation ;  and,  tliough  inade- 
quate to  account  for  the  existence  of  philosophy  absolutely,  it 
adequately  explains  the  preference  with  which  certain  parts  of 
philosophy  have  been  cultivated,  and  the  Older  in  which  philosophy^ 
in  general  has  been  developed.  We  may  err  both  in  exaggerating., 
and  in  extenuating,  its  inilaenoe.  Wonder  has  been  oontemptnonsly 
called  the  daughter  of  ignorance ;  tme,  bat  wonder,  we  should  add, 
is  the  mother  of  laiowledge.  Among  others,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Flu- 
tareh,  and  Bacon,  bare  aU  ooneuned  in  testiQring  to  the  influenoe 
of  this  principle.  Admiration,''  says  the  Platonic  Socrates  in  the 
The^tius^ — admiration  is  a  highly  philosopMcal  aflbction;  in- 
deed, there  is  no  other  principle  of  philosoi  liy  bat  this." — '^That 
philoso])hy,'^  says  Aristotle^  **waa  not  originally  studied  for  any 
practictd  end,  is  manifest  ftom  those  who  first  began  to  philosophize. 
It  was,  in'&ct,  wonder  which  then,  as  now,  determined  men  to  plu- 
loecphical  researches.  Among  the  phenomena  presented  to  them, 
their  admiration  was  first  directed  to  those  more  proximate  and 
more  on  a  level  with  their  powers,  and  then  risins^  by  degrees,  they 
came  at  length  to  demand  an  explanation  of  the  higher  pha?- 
nomena,  —  as  the  different  states  of  the  moon,  snn,  and  stars, — 
and  the  origin  of  the  universe.  Xuw,  to  (iouli)t  and  to  be  asstun- 
i?hed,  is  to  recognize  our  ignorance.  Hence  it  is  that  the  lover  of 
wih^lom  is  in  a  certain  sort  a  lover  of  niythi,  ((^tAo/'v.!/(>9  iruiif),  for  the 
STihfeet  of  nivthi  is  the  astonishing  and  marv*  il  ni-.  If  then,  men 
philosophize  to  escnpe  ignorance,  it  is  clear  that  they  pursue  know- 
ledge on  its  own  account,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  any  foreign 
utility.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact;  for  it  was  only  afler  all  that 
j*ertained  to  the  wants,  welfare,  and  conveniences  of  life  had  been 
discovered,  that  men  commenced  their  philosophical  researches.  It 
ii^  therefore,  manifest  that  we  do  not  study  philosophy  for  the  sake 
of  anything  ulterior;  and,  as  we  call  him  a  free  man  who  belongt 
to  himself  and  not  to  another,  so  philosophy  is  of  aU  sciences  the 
only  free  or  liberal  study,  for  it  alone  is  unto  itself  an  end."' It 
iaUie  business  of  phOosophy,"  says  Flutwdi,  **to  inTSStigate,  to 
admire,  snd  to  doubt.*'  Tou  will  find  in  the  first  book  of  the 
De  AuffmmtU  of  Bacon,'  a  recognition  of  the  principle  *^  admiratio 

1  p.  us.— Bd.  TOL  fi.  i  89S;  Ht\  U  TOW  ^offo^ry, 

t  JM^pA.  nb.  L  e.  9.  SMAbofbrapunsp    ^  foT«u»,  rk  dow/MtiV*^      ^^'i'.— IfiD.  * 

to  a  «iTni!nr  r-ffif  f .  HA/for/r,  VA,.  I.  c.  11.  4  Y^i  yMt ft  ff>  (MOBligll  Wl  ) 
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ost  !=iomon  snpientiiD,"  and  eoj)ious  ilhist rations  of  its  truth,  —  illus- 
ttatiuDs  which  I  fihidi  not  quote,  but  they  deserve  your  private 
study. 

No  one,  however,  has  so  fully  illustrated  the  play  and  r  fT  'ot  of 
this  motive  as  a  distinguished  })1ulo8ophcr  of  this  country,  Adasa 
Smith ;  although  he  has  attributed  too  little  to  the  principid,  too 
much  to  the  subsidiary,  momenta.  He  seema  not  to  have  beea 
aware  of  what  had  been,  previously  to  him,  observed  in  regard  to 
this  principle  by  otheia.  You  will  find  the  disciusion  among  hit 
posthomoiia  eaaayi,  in  that  entided  The  Principka  toMeh  lead  and 
direa  FhUoeophieal  .Dtguirteay  iOuHrated  hy  lAe  SUUnry  qf 
tronomy  ; — to  thia  I  mnat  aimply  refer  ymu 
We  have  already  remaiked,  that  the  principle  of  wonder  affiyrda 

an  exp1anati(m  of  the  order  in  which  the  di£^ 
A«brd«an.xpiat]on  ^  phaoflophy  ciig  igod  the  attenUoii 

of  the  order  in  wbioll         .  ,      fw^        .      \«    «     .  «         .      -  « 

oM}ect«»uuUed.  of  maobnd.  The  aim  cf  all  pUlosoph^  la  the 

discovery  of  principle!*,  that  is,  of  higher  canaea ; 

but,  in  the  procedure  to  this  end,  men  first  endeavored  to  ex])lain 
those  phajnomena  which  attracted  their  attention  by  arousing  their 
%vonder.  The  child  is  wholly  absorbed  iu  the  obsorvntifni  (»f  the 
world  without;  the  world  within  lirst  encragesthe  ooutciiiplaliua  of 
the  man.  As  it  is  with  the  individual,  so  was  it  with  the  species. 
PhilosopTiy,  In  fore  attempting  the  probU'in  of  intelh*)gence,  endeav- 
ored to  resolve  the  i»roblem  of  nature.  The  speetacle  of  the  exter- 
nal universe  was  too  imposing  not  first  to  solicit  curiosity,  and  to 
diroet  upon  itself  the  j)relusive  ofToi  ts  of  philosophy.  Thales  nnd 
Pythagoras,  in  whom  philosoj»hy  finds  its  cnrlie«t  represenUitives, 
endeavored  to  explain  the  organization  of  the  universe,  and  to  sub- 
stitate  a  scientific  for  a  rehgiooa  cosmogony.  For  a  sc:i8ou  their 
snooessors  toiled  in  the  same  course ;  and  it  was  only  afler  i))iilo80- 
phy  had  tried,  and  tired,  its  forces  on  external  nature,  that  the 
haman  mind  recoUed  upon  itself,  and  sought  in  the  study  of  its  own 
natnre  the  object  and  end  of  philosophy.  The  mind  now  became 
to  itself  its  point  of  departnie^  and  its  ptineipal  oljeot ;  and  its 
progreBS,  If  less  ambitions,  was  more  seeore*  Soerates  was  he  who 
first  decided  this  new  destinatkm  of  philosophy.  From  his  epoeh 
man  Bought  in  himself  the  solotion  of  the  great  problem  of  exist-' 
ence,  and  the  history  of  philosophy  was  henceforward  only  a  devel- 
opment, mcnre  or  less  snceesafiil,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the 
inscription  on  the  Delphic  temple — IVfidi  maootiv — i^ow  thyself  * 
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LECTURE  V- 

THE  DISPOSmOHB  WITH  WHICH  PHILOSOPHT  OUQHT  TO 

BE  STUDIED. 

• 

Havtxo,  in  the  previous  Lectures,  ui£>rmed  you, —  1%  What 
Philosophy  ia^  and  2**,  What  are  its  Causes,  I  would  now,  in  the 
third  place,  saj  A  few  words  to  you  on  the  Di«positiQD8  Vfith  ^ich 
Fbiloflophy  ought  to  be  studied,  for,  without  oertain  practical  con- 
ditions a  speeulatiYO  knowledge  of  the  most  perfbot  Hetbod  of 
procednie^  (our  next  following  question,)  remains  baixen  and  unap- 
plied. 

<*To  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  oursebres,'^  says  Soerates,  **we 
must  banish  prejudice,  passion,  and  slotb;**^  and  no  one  who  neg- 
lects this  precept  can  hope  to  make  any  progress  in.  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind,  wbidi  is  only  another  tenn  fbr  the  knowledge 

of  ourselves. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  all  prcjmlicos,  —  that  is,  all  opinious 

formed  on   irratioiiui  grounds, — ought  to  be 
FM  oowIMmi  cf     removed.    A  preliminary  donbt  is  thus  the  fim- 
^y^'rmtLaMu^     daraental  condition  of  philubophy ;  ni»<l  the  ne- 


cessity of  such  a  doubt  is  no  less  a]>]»:ueiit  llian 
is  its  difficulty.  We  do  not  approach  the  study 
of  philosophy  ignorant,  but  perverted.  There  is  no  one  who  has 
not  grown  up  under  a  load  of  beliefs  —  beliefs  which  he  owes  to 
the  accidents  of  country  and  family,  to  the  books  he  has  read,  to  the 
society- he  has  frequented,  to  the  education  he  has  received,  and,  in 
general,  to  the  oironmstances  which  haye  concurred  in  the  formation 
of  his  intellectual  and  moral  habits.  These  belicfii  may  be  true,  or 
tfaejr  may  be  fiilse,  or,  what  is  more  probable^  they  may  be  a  medley 
of  truths  and  errors.  It  is^  however,  under  their  influence  that  he 
studies,  and  through  them,  as  through  a  prism,  that  he  views  and 
judges  the  objects  of  knowledge.  Everything  is  therefore  seen  by 
him  in  fiilse  colon,  and  in  distorted  relations.  And  this  is  the  rea- 
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Bon  why  philosophy,  as  the  science  of  trotb,  requires  a  rcnunciatioa 
of  prejudices,  (pne-judicia,  ofuniones  pn»jiidieat8B),  —  Uurt  is,  con- 
dnsioiis  Ibmied  vithoat  a  previous  exan^ptioD  of  their  gtoaada*^  ^ 
In  tbis,  if  I  may  without  iireverenoe  eompare  things  human  with 

things  divine,  Cliriatiamty  and  Philosophy  cdln- 
In  thi.  n  rKfianity    f^^^fy,  truth  IS  equally  the  end  of  both. 

Whsi  IS  the  primary  condition  whu»i  our  Sa- 
viour requires  of  his  disciples?  That  they  throw  off  their  old  pre- 
judices, and  come  with  hearts  willing  to  receive  knowledge  and  nn- 

derstundinprs  o\)vn  to  conviction.  "  Unless,"  He  says,  **  ye  beoomo 
as  little  chiMivn,  ye  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Sucli 
is  true  religion  ;  siicli  also  is  true  j)hilo8ophy.  Philosophy  requires 
an  emanci])ation  fron)  the  yoke  of  foroign  authority,  a  renunciation" 
of  blinJ  ailliesion  to  the  o]iinioi»s  of  our  age  and  country,  and  a 
purification  of  tlv^  intellect  from  all  a!?snmptivc  beliefs.  UnU  &ji  we 
can  cast  oft*  the  prejudices  of  the  man,  and  become  as  i  liildren,  do- 
cile and  unperverted,  we  need  never  hope  to  enter  the  temple  of 
philosophy.  It  is  the  neglect  of  this  primary  condition  which  ha^ 
mainly  occasioned  men  to  wander  from  the  unity  of  tnitl^  and 
*  caused  the  endless  variety  of  religious  and  philosophical  sects. 
Men  would  not  submit  to  approach  the  word  of  God  in  order  to 
receive  from  that  alone  their  doctrine  and  their  fiath ;  but  they  came 
in  general  with  preconceived  opinions,  and,  accordingly,  each  found 
in  revelation  only  what  he  was  predetermined  to  find.  Sc^  in  like 

manner,  is  it  in  philosophy.  Consciousness  is  to 


tta  ^SJlir"         ^  philosopher  what  Ihe  Bible  is  to  th«  theo- 
logian. Both  are  revelations  of  the  truth,-— 

and  both  afford  the  truth  to  those  who  are  content  to  receive  it,  as 
it  ouglit  to  be  received,  witli  reverence  and  submission.  J5iit  as  it 
has,  too  frequently,  fared  ^\  ith  the  one  revelntiou,  so  has  it  with  the 
other.  Men  turned,  lii  loed,  to  eonseiousness,  and  professed  to  re- 
gard its  authority  us  paramount,  but  they  were  not  eontent  hunibly 
to  accept  the  fjicts  which  con  scion  sn  ess  revealed,  and  to  establish 
these  without  retrenchment  or  distortion,  as  the  only  principles  of 
their  philosophy ;  on  the  contrary,  they  came  with  opinions  already 
formed,  with  systems  already  constructed,  and  while  they  eagerly 
appealed  to  consciousness  when  its  data  supported  their  conclusions, 
ihey  made  no  scruj^e  to  overlook,  or  to  misinterpret,  its  facts  when 
these  were  not  in  harmony  with  theur  q>cculations.  Thus  religion 
and  philosophy,  as  ihey  both  tenninate  in  the  same  end,  so  tiiey 
both  depart  from  the  same  fundamental  condition.  ^  Aditus  ad  reg^ 

1  [MWiAffMtttt,  M.  BUL,  pp.  H^SDl) 
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imm  hofnuiiifl,  quod  flmdator  in  identufl,  qoani  bA.  legiiiim  oaAiman^ 
in  qaod^  urn  sob  persona  inftntia,  intnre  non  dtttnr.**  ^ 
Bit  the  Inflnenoe  of  earlj  pngndke  is  the  move  dangeimu,  inae- 

mnoh  ae  this  inflnenoe  is  unobtmsiye.  Few  of 

to  otttBelTefl,-»*bow  much  to  the  hifln«ice  of 
others.  ** Non  Kcet,"  says  Seneoa,  "ire  recta  via;  trabunt  in  })ra- 
vuin  parentes;  trahiint  servi ;  nemo  errat  uni  sibi  scd  dtiiicntiuni 
Bpargfit  in  proximos  aocijiitijiic  invictin.  Kt  ideo,  in  singulis  vitia 
populonim  sunt,  quia  illu  populus  dedit ;  dum  fadt  quisque  pejorem, 
factus  est,  Didieit  dctmora,  dcimlo  docnit :  eifoctaqiie  est  ingcus 
ilia  nc<juitia*  congeslo  in  iiinun,  ijuo  l  cuique  j>essiimim  seitur.  Sit 
ergo  aiiquis  custos,  et  aurcni  subinde  pervellat^  abigatquc  rumoros  ei 
redamet  popnli?  laudantibns."  * 
Jian  is  by  nature  a  social  animal.    ^Ile  is  more  political,*'  sayi 

Aristotle,  **  than  any  bee  or  ant."  ^   But  the  ex- 
souree  of  the  power     igtence  of  Society,  fix>m  a  family  to  a  stote,  sop- 

poses  a  oertaui  nannony  of  sentimnit  among  its 


members;  and  nature  h:is,  accordingly,  wisely 
implanted  in  na  a  tendency  to  assimilate  in  opinions  and  habits  of 
thonglit  to  those  with  whom  we  live  and  act.  There  is  thns^  in 
ereiy  society  great  or  small,  a  certain  gravitation  of  o^aions  to- 
wards a  common  centre^  As  in  onr  natural  body^  eyety  part  has  a 
neosasar}'  s^nnpathy  with  every  other,  and  all  together  fonn,  by  their 
hannoniona  conspiration,  a  healthy  whole;  so,  in  the  social  body, 
there  is  always  a  strong  predispontion,  in  each  of  its  members,  to 
act  and  think  in  nnison  with  the  rest.  This  nnivcrsal  sympathy,  or 
fellow-feeling,  of  our  social  nature,  is  the  principle  of  the  ditilrcnt 
spirit  doiniiKtiii  m  difiurcut  ages,  countries,  ranks,  sexes,  and  periods 
of  life.  It  is  the  crinse  -wliy  fish  ions,  why  political  and  religious 
enthiksiasm,  why  moral  <  x  ituple,  either  for  good  or  evil,  spread  so 
rapidly,  and  exert  so  ])OWeriul  an  intluence.  As  men  are  naturally 
prone  tu  iiiiiiate  others,  they  conse<juently  regard,  as  imj>ortant  or 
insigniiicant,  as  honorable  or  disgnicelul,  as  true  or  false,  as  good  or 
bad,  what  those  aronnd  them  consider  in  the  same  light.  They  love 
and  hate  what  they  see  others  desire  and  eschew.  This  Is  not  to  be 
regretted ;  it  is  natoiai,  and,  consequently,  it  is  right.  Indeed,  were 
it  otherwise,  society  could  not  subsist,  for  nothing  can  be  more  ap- 
parent than  that  mankind  in  general,  destined  as  they  are  to  oooo- 
pations  uicompatiUe  with  intellectnal  colttvation,  are  wholly  inci^ 

opinions  for  themselves  on  many  of  the  most  impoi^ 
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tint  objects  of  hnmAn  oonaideration.  K  such,  however,  be  the  in- 
tentions of  nature  with  respect  to  tlie  iinonlightened  classes,  it  Is 
mani^BSt  that  a  heavier  obligation  is  thereby  laid  on  those  wIiB  en- 
joy the  arl vantages  of  intellectual  oultivatioil,  to  examine  with  dili* 
genoe  and  impartiatity  the  foondationa  of  thosa  opiniona  which  hare 
any  conneotion  -with  the  wel&re  of  mankind.  If  the  multitude  most 
be  led,  it  is  of  oonsequenoe  that  it  be  led  by  euHghtened  eoadnfitanu 
That  the  great  multitude  of  mankind  are,  by  natural  diapoflltioii, 
only  what  othera  aie,  ia  a  fiust  at  all  ttmoB  so  obCnudTe,  that  it  ooold 
not  escape  obeervalion  from  the  moment  a  refleetm  eye  waa  iiiB^ 
turned  upon  man.  The  whole  oonduot  of  Canabyaen^  says  HeFO> 
dolus,  *  the  father  of  history,  "  towards  the  Egj-ptian  cfods,  sanota- 
aries,  aiul  priests,  couviiK^cs  mo  that  this  king  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree insane,  for  otherwise  l\o  would  not  have  insulted  the  worship 
and  holy  things  of  the  Egyptians.  If  any  one  should  accord  to  ail 
men  the  jn  t mission  to  make  free  <  hoiee  of  the  best  amon^  all 
customs,  undoubtedly  each  would  choose  his  own.  That  this  m'ouKI 
certainly  liappen  can  be  shown  by  many  examples,  and,  among 
otliei's,  by  the  following.  The  King  Darius  once  asked  the  Greeks 
who  were  resident  in  his  court,  at  what  price  they  conld  be  inducod 
to  devour  their  dead  parents.  The  Greeks  answered,  that  to  this 
no  price  oould  bribe  them.  Thereiq)on  the  king  aaked  aome  Ibr 
diana  who  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  their  dead  parenta^  what  the  j 
would  take  not  to  eat  but  to  bum  them ;  and  the  Indiana  anawmd 
even  aa  the  Groeka  had  done.^  Herodotua  eondudea  thia  namrtrre 
with  the  observation,  that  *^Findar  had  juatly  entitled  Onatom— 
the  Queen  of  the  Worid." 
The  anetent  akeptioa,  from  the  eonfi»nnity  of  men  in  every 

country,  their  habita  of  thinking,  feeUng,  and 

Skeptical  inference  acting,  and  from  the  diversitv  of  different  nations 
fhnn  the  Inilnww  of  . 

in  these  habits,  inierred  that  not  hint:  was  bv  na- 


ture bcautifid  or  deformed,  true  or  false,  good  or 
bail,  l»nt  that  these  dist'nctions  ori<xinated  solely  in  custom.  The 
iiio*li'i"n  skepticism  of  ]\Iontaigne  terminates  in  the  same  assertion; 
and  llie  sublime  misanthr(jj)y  of  Pascal  has  almost  eampd  him  to  a 
Kiniilar  oxn^riTPration.  "In  the  just  and  the  unjust,"  8ays  he,  wo 
find  hardly  anything  which  does  not  change  its  character  in  chang- 
ing its  climate.  Three  d^^rees  of  an  elevation  of  the  pole  rcveraeB 
the  whole  of  jurisprudence.  A  meridian  ia  deoiaive  of  truth,  and 
a  few  years  of  posaoaaion.  Fundamental  lawB  change.  Riglit  has 
ita  epocba.  A  pleaaant  juatioe  which  a  river  or  a  mountain  iimita. 

tLn».iiLar,«. 
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Troth,  on  this  side  the  Pyrenees,  error  on  the  other  I "  *  This  doc- 
trine is  exaggerated,  hut  it  has  a  foTin  lntion  in  trut  h  ;  and  the  most 
aealooB  ebampions  of  the  immutability  of  moral  distinctions  are 
manimons  in  acknowledging  the  poworM  infloenoe  which  the 
opinicQSi  tastes,  manneis,  affections,  and  actions  .of  the  sodety  in 
whidi  we  Bye,  exert  npon  all  and  each  of  its  members.  * 
Kor  is  this  inflnenoe  of  man  on  man  leas  nnambigaons  in  limes  of 

sodal  tnnqniUit/,  than  in  crises  of  sodal  conTol- 
lUi  laiMMt        lion,  Xn  seasons  of  politicai  and  religions  reyo- 
nmn  on  max.  In  xi^  ^  gtrugglo  between  the  resist- 

und  coavuUion.  ^orcc  of  ancicnt  habits  and  the  coiilagiuus 

sympathy  of  new  mo<les  of  feeling  and  thought, 
lu  one  portion  of  sucioty,  the  invetemtc  influence  of  custom  ]ircvails 
over  the  contagion  of  example  ;  in  others,  the  contagion  of  example 
prevails  over  the  conservative  force  of  anti<nnty  aiid  habit.  In 
either  ca-^c,  however,  we  think  and  act  alwnys  in  sympathy  with 
otliers.  *•  AVe  remain,"  says  an  ilhistrions  philosopher,  "  submissive 
so  long  as  the  world  oon^nes  to  set  the  example.  As  we  follow 
the  herd  in  forming  our  conceptions  of  what  5s  reBpectable,  so  we 
are  ready  to  follow  the  mnhitude  also,  when  such  conceptions  come 
to  be  questioned  or  rejected ;  and  are  no  less  vehement  reformers, 
when  the  current  of  opinion  haa  turned  against  former  establish* 
meats,  than  we  were  sealous  abettors  while  that  current  continued 
to  set  in  a  diiBa«nt  direction.''  * 
Thus  it  is  that  no  rerolution  in  public  opinion  is  the  work  of  an 

in^yidual,  of  a  single  cause,  or  of  a  day.  When 

Relation  of  the  indl-       ^-         •  .  .     a  ^  i_ 

TUoal  to  wciia  criae*.  ^  amvcd,  the  catastrophe  must  en- 

sue ;  but  the  agents  through  whom  it  is  appap- 
«ail7  accomplished,  though  they  may  accelerate,  cannot  originate 
its  occurrence.  WJu>  believes  that  but  for  Luther  or  Zwingli  the 
Jvefonnation  would  not  have  been?  Their  individual,  their  per- 
Bonril  energy  and  zeal,  ]H'rhaps,  hastened  by  a  year  or  two  the  event ; 
but  bad  the  public  mind  not  been  already  ripe  for  their  revoltj  the 
fate  of  Luther  and  Zwingli,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  woidd  have 
been  tlrif  of  TIuss  and  Jerome  of  Prairue  in  tlio  fifteenth.  Woe  to 
the  revolutionist  who  is  not  himself  a  creature  of  the  revolution! 
If  he  anticipate,  he  is  lost ;  for  it  requires,  what  no  individual  can 
supply,  a  long  and  powerful  counter-sympathy  in  a  nation  to  un* 
twine  the  ties  of  custom  which  bind  a  people  to  ih»  established  and 
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the  old.  This  is  finely  expressed  hy  Scliiller,  iu  a  soiiio^uy  Irom.  the 
mouth  of  the  revolutiouarj^  Waliensteiu :  — 

8cbin«r.      ^'WliatltflifpiiipoM?  Hail  thou  iUilfwdffM  It? 
Thou  aeekest  er^  fkom  to  tnoad  1mm  to  diake 
Tlie  ealdk  embroaed  m^attj  of  pofirer, 
Bruges  of  pcMMMioii  conaeoito— 
Itam  rooted  In  IhAngfed  lolI  of  CBfftom— 
And  nidi  fhe  poople't  flnftaad  ilMidart  tutth. 
As  vMi  a  tlioiiMdid  staMMCTi  taadrilf  twIiMd. 
TiMl  iraio  BO       irlm  fftnngtt  flODttBdi  wlA  atnosA. 
It  !■  not  ittwgft  I  fttt^I  Ibar  BO  Ibo 
WbomwHfc     todOr  cgne  I  MO  ond  MMi 
Who^  tnnro  IiIbimU;  iBflamM  oqr  eowi^  too. 
It  It  «B  VBoeeB  OBonr  I  diMd, 
Wbo,  Ib  Iko  boiiti  of  naaklBd,  Uglili  ogalnat  B0<— 
ItaifU  to  BM  Iwt  fton  Ids  owB  wvok  ftw. 
Ifot  tbot  ifUcb  pnmdlf  tornt  in  lUk  oad  stonflli 
Is  taJj  dnodfUli  Imt  Oo  aaesB  sad  ooBSion, 
Tbo  BUBUM7  of  4ie  elsnud  tmtondsy, 
Wbidby  ororwaml^gf  ovw  stOl  wtuni^ 
Aadiralglis  to^notroir,  lisrtt  ml^iod  lo<dairs 
Oat  of  thooomBumlsflUHi'sBBtiiioftMMd, 
And  eoBtoni  Js  the  Bnzse  to  whom  lio  doBveo. 
Woe  thoo  to  hln  whose  dufng  hBad  pnHhnes 
The  honorad  heiplooais  of  his  aacestoisl 
nieie  ts  B  cooseenttiig  power  tB  timo; 
Aad  what  Is  graj  with  yean  to  bibb  fs  godlike. 
Be  In  poisosiloB,  aad  fhon  art  la  right; 
The  crowd  will  lead  thee  aU  to  keep  It  iaevad.''i 


This  may  enable  you  to  nnrlcrstand  how  sednetive  is  the  influence 
of  example ;  and  I  should  have  no  end  were  I  to  quote  to  you  all 
that  philosophcFB  have  said  of  the  prey&lenoe  aad  evil  inflaenoe  of 
prejudice  aod  opinion. 
We  have  geen  that  oostom  is  called,  Ijy  Pindar  and  Herodotoa, 

the  Qaeen  of  the  World — and  the  same  thin^ 
T««monie«  of  phii     ^  expwMed  bv  the  adage— "Mundna  regitv 

CHophfin  to  Um  power  ••     •«  ^  •  •     m  «  « 

opiniombna."  **Opiiium,  aayg  the  great  Pascal^ 


^dispoeea  of  all  thinga.  It  oonatitQteg  4ieant7« 
jnatioe^  happinegs ;  and  theae  are  the  all  in  aU  of  the  world*  I  would 
with  dl  my  heart  see  the  Italian  book  of  which  I  know  only  the 

(Ttaadstedbflfr.OaQ^nlialr.)  AotimM4»p.]i. 
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titlo,  —  a  title,  however,  wliich  is  itself  worth  m any  books  — jDt^^ 
o}>iriUme  Tf'j'iu,  dd  raondo,  I  bubscribe  to  it  implicitly."*  ••Cou- 
tume,^  says  iCegiiier, 

*'Cuutume,  opinion,  iviucs  de  iiotre  mriy 
Vous  r^lcz  iicb  moitck,  et  la  vie,  et  1a  mortl " 

'"Almost  every  opinion  we  have,"  says  the  pious  Charon,  "we 
have  but  by  authority;  we  believe,  Jul  ur,  aet,  live  and  die  on  tnist, 
as  common  eustom  teaches  us;  and  ritj:iitly,  for  wo  are  too  weak  to 
decide  and  choose  of  ourselves.  But  the  wise  do  not  act  thus."  * 
"  Eveiy  opinion,"  says  Montaigne,  "  is  strong  enough  to  have  had  its 
mirtyrs;"'  and  Sir  W.  Raleigh— It  is  opinion,  not  truth,  that 
tnvellcth  the  world  without  paaqport.''^  Opinion,"  says  Ileraott- 
tofl^  a&Uiiig  stckneM;""  *^and  Lather-— dozfti  doxal  qaam 
e»  eommniila  noza."  In  a  word,  as  Hominal  baa  it»  **  An  ounce  of 
eustom  ontweij^  a  ton  of  laason.'*  * 
Snob  bemg  the  reoogdsed  universality  and  evil  eflbot  of  prgu* 

dice,  philosophers  have,  consequently,  been  nnan- 
imoos  in  making  donbt  ^e  first  step  towaids 
rili'^'^iJl^  philosophy.  Aristotle  hH«  flue  ch.pt«ri.  Us 
<apiiy.  Metaphysics '  on  the  utility  of  doubt,  and  on  the 

things  which  we  ought  first  to  doubt  of;  and  ho 
concludes  by  establishing  that  the  success  of  j)liilosoidiy  depends  on 
the  art  of  doubting'  well.  This  Is  even  enjoined  on  us  by  tlie  Apostle. 
Fit  in  sriyinir  '•Prove''  (whuh  maybe  more  correctly  translated  test) 
—  '  Test  all  things,"  ho  implicitly  commands  us  to  doubt  all  things, 
**  Ue,"  says  Bacon,  "  who  would  become  philosopher,  mn«<t  com- 
mence by  repudiating  belief and  he  concludes 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  his  writ- 
ings with  the  observation,  that  ^were  there  a  single  man  to  be 
fi>nnd  with  a  firmness  snfficient  to  cffiioe  from  his  mind  the  theories 
and  notions  vulgarly  received,  and  to  apply  his  intellect  free  and 
without  prevention,  the  best  hopes  migbt  be  entertained  of  his 


DerautM. 


success."*  **To  phUosopbize^'*  says  Descartes, 
seriously,  and  to  good  effect,  it  is  necessary  for 
a  man  to  renounce  all  prejudices ;  in  other  words,  to  apply  the  great- 

1  AfUlH,  ptilfe  i.  art.  i  Tl.  a  [VoL  fl.  4  Prefaoe  to  hto  History  if  tk*  WMtf. 

62,  ed.  Fj»np*rc.    M.  Fnu^rt^re  has  restored        5  Diog.  Loert.  lib.  Ix.  i  7. 

tbm  original  text  of  Toacal  —  "La'imagi/uxtiun       •  (Alex.  t.  Joch  (Hommci),  Ubtr  BeMnmmg 

4y^0m  S»  tOKt*'  Tb0  OTdlttMX  nsdlDg  It  wnf  Stm/e,  p.  lU.  8m  Knif .  PUIwvMmIw 

L  .^,tnioH.  —  ED.]  ttxiknn,  vol.  T.  p.  467,  lit.  OMVcAniUft*] 
■2  D'  hi  Sagtue,  \\r.  i.  ch^pbZrL  7  Lib.  il.  c,  1  —  Fi. 

3  £ssai«j  Ur.  i.  ebap.  xL  i  "  ISeiiio  adhuc  tauta  meiilu  oua^tuitia  iu- 
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est  care  to  doubt  of  all  his  previons  opinions,  so  long  as  thane  have 
not  been  subjected  to  a  new  examination,  and  been  recogni/cd  as 
true."^  But  it  is  iioedless  to  multiply  authoritle.'j  in  sii]»j)ort  of  so 
obvious  a  truth.  The  aaciont  pliilosojtlicr.s  refused  to  admit  hlavcs 
to  their  instniction.  Prejudice  makes  Jiu'ii  slaves;  it  disqualifies 
them  for  llie  pursuit  of  truth;  and  their  em;nici])atioii  from  j)reju- 
dice  is  wliat  ]>]iilosophy  first  inculcates  on,  wliat  It  fiitsl  requires  of, 
its  disciples.  Let  us,  liowever,  beware  tiiat  we  act  not  the  ]>art  of 
TBToHed  Blaves;  that  in  aisertino:  our  liberty  we  do  not  run  into 

Uoeiuie*  Philosophical  doabt  is  not  an  end  hat 
We  doubt  m  order  that  we  majtie* 


lieve ;  begin  that  we  nuj  not  end  intb  doubt.  We  doubt  oiioe 
that  ire  may  believe  always ;  we  lenoonee  aathority  that  we  maj 
fbXhw  reteon ;  we  futendler  opimon  that  we  may  obtain  knowledge^ 
We  moat  be  pfotestant^  not  iafide1a»  in  i^oiophy.     There  m  % 

ffiea^  diflferenoe,''  tays  MaUefanmohe^  *  between 

pawion  and  brutality ;  throa|^  bUndneaa  and  malice,  and  finally 
through  &nqy  and  fbom  the  reiy  wiah  to  donbt ;  bat  we  doubt  a]ao 
from  prudence  and  through  distrust,  from  wisdom  and  thnragk 

penetration  of  mind.  The  former  doubt  is  a  doubt  of  darkness, 
whieli  never  issues  to  the  light,  but  leads  us  always  further  from  it ; 
the  latter  is  a  doubt  which  is  horn  of  the  light,  and  whieli  aids  in  a 
certain  sort  to  ]>rodncc  light  in  its  turn."  Indeed  were  the  effect 
of  philosojthy  liie  estahUshuient  of  doubt,  the  n  uietly  wouid  be 
worse  than  the  disonse.  Donht,  a  permanent  state  of  mind, 
would  be,  in  fact,  little  better  than  au  intellectual  death.  The  mind 
lives  as  it  believes,  — it  lives  in  the  affirmation  of  itself  of  nature, 
and  of  God ;  a  doubt  upon  any  one  of  these  would  be  a  diminutioii 
of  its  life,  — a  doubt  upon  the  three,  were  it  possible,  would  be  tan- 
tamotfot  to  a  mental  annihilation.  It  is  well  observed,  by  Mr. 

Stewart^  **that  it  is  not  niisrely  in  order  to  fiee 
the  mind  firom  th^  inflnenee  of  error,  that  it  in 
useful  to  examine  the  foundataon  of  established  opinions.  It  is  snck 


rentns  est,  ut  dcerevcrit,  et  sibi  imporaerSt,  ulmia  de  fnte^  Bpplicct,  de  co  melius  8per>- 
tbMriM  etaodoiMieMBmBMpMritMcke-    ndm  wt  Onr.  i.  npla.  x«tIL{  W«te, 


len^  ct  intcllectum  abnuum  et  irqnum  ad  vol.  ix.  p  252,  (Montagues  SaeillQ 

I»artfpn?ftrfn,  dt*  frtp;rro,  pppllrarc.    Itnqnp  nitto  Noo.  Ori;.  i.  ujih.  Ixviii. 

ilia  i-utiu  liuiiiaDa  quam  liabemu«,  ex  iiiulta  1  Prin.  JHui,  para  i.  §  7£.   [Cf.  Ciauberg, 

flde,etiniiItDel]«m«MD,  ii0oii«ii«KpMTlll>  De  DMiatkm  Oviwfaatt,  m.  1. 11.  Cpem,  p. 


hu?.  <jtiii><  primo  hansinut-;.  nofinnnnis,  far-     11^1.  — F.P.] 
ngo  qiuedam  est,  ct  congerica.  Quod  Kiquia       »  [Ct  Gatien-Arnonlt,  Doet.  Phil,  p.  41.] 
«lftte  autun,  et  Mndboa  Integria,  et  Bienttt      »  Jbdhmfta  db  ia  YirM,  Uv.  1  chap  xx.  i  3. 
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an  ftTimiwattott  akne^  thtt,  in  aa  mqniative  age  like  the  preflenti 
can  aeonre  a  pMoaoplier  from  the  danger  of  unlimited  skeptioiam. 
To  thia  eztieme^  indeed,  the  eompleadon  of  the  timea  ia  more  Ukely 
to  giye  him  a  tendenoy,  than  to  implidt  oredality.  In  the  fbnner 
agea  of  ignorance  and  'saperatttion,  the  intimate  aaaocifttion  which 
had  been  formed,  in  the  prevailing  systems  <^  education,  between 
troth  and  error,  had  given  to  the  latter  an  ascendant  over  the 
minds  of  men,  which  it  could  never  have  acquired  if  divested  of 
gucli  aa  aliiaiico.  The  case  has,  of  laic  veal's,  l>een  most  remarkably 
revenged:  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  in  consequence  of  the 
growtli  id  11  more  Hbend  spirit  of  inquiry.  hn«  revolted  against  many 
of  those  nl»snr<litics  which  had  so  long  held  liuinan  reason  in  eaptiv- 
ity;  and  li  M'as,  perhaps,  more  than  could  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected, that,  in  tlie  first  moments  of  their  emanciiiation,  j>hilosopher8 
should  have  stopped  short  at  the  precise  boundai*y  which  cooler  re- 
flection and  mote  moderate  views  would  have  prescribed.  The  fact 
that  they  have  passed  £ir  beyond  it ;  and  that,  in  their  zeal  to 
destroy  prejudices,  they  have  attempted  to  tear  up  by  the  roots 
many  of  the  best  and  happiest  and  most  essential  principles  of  our 
asture.  That  implicit  cfednlity  ia  a  mark  of  a  feeble  mind,  will  not 
be  diqmted ;  but  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  aa  generally  acknowledged, 
that  the  case  ia  the  same  with  unlimited  skeptidam :  on  the  contrary, 
we  aie  aometimes  apt  to  ascribe  this  disposition  to  a  more  than 
cidinary  vigor  of  intellect.  Such  a  prejudice  was  by  no  means 
unnatural,  at  that  period  in  the  history  of  modem  Europe,  when 
reason  lint  began  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  authority,  and  when  it 
unquestionably  required  a  superiority  of  understandinn^,  as  well  as 
of  intrej)idiTy,  for  an  individual  to  resist  the  contagion  of  prevailing 
superstitiuii.  I>ut,  in  the  present  age,  in  which  the  tc!i<leiicy  of 
fashionable  opuaons  is  directly  opposite  to  those  of  tlie  vulgar,  the 
philosopliiral  creed,  or  the  philosophical  skcpticifin,  of  by  far  tlio 
greater  number  of  those  who  value  themselveb  on  an  emancipation 
from  popular  errors,  arises  from  the  very  same  weaknc^js  with  the 
credulity  of  the  multitude ;  nor  is  it  going  too  far  to  say,  with  llous- 
aeao,  that  *he  who,  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has 
brou^t  himself  to  abandon  all  bis  early  principles  without  diBcrim- 
mation.  M  ould  probably  have  been  a  bigot  in  the  days  of  ^e 
League.'  In  th^  midst  of  these  contrary  impulses  of  feshionaUe 
and  vnlgar  psejudieea,  he  alone  evinces  the  superiority  and  the 
strength  of  his  mind,  who  ia  able  to  disentangle  truth  fiom  error; 
and  to  oppose  the  dear  condurions  of  his  own  unbiassed  ihculties 
to  the  united  damoia  of  superstition  and  of  fiike  [ihllosophy, 
Bnch  are  the  men  whom  nature  marks  out  to  be  the  lights  o{  the 
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world ;  to  fix  the  Wftvering  opmion<;  of  the  multitude,  and  to  im- 
press their  own  clr\r:i<  ters  oil  tliat  of  their  age. 
In  a  wordy  philosophy  is,  as  Aristotle  has  justly  expressed  it,  not 

*  the  art  of  doahting,  bat  the  art  of  doabtiag 

In  the  second  plaoe»  fai  obedience  to  the  precept  of  Sooratefl,  the 

paariona,  under  whidi  we  ihall  indade,  sloth, 

Pccoud   pmctici    onght  to  be  enWugated. . 

uon  ot  tbe  prions.         Theso  mffle  the  tranqnilhty  of  the  mind,  and 

consequently  deprive  it  of  the  power  of  carefhlly 
considering  all  that  the  solution  of  a  question  requires  should  be 
examined.  A  man  under  the  agitation  of  any  lively  emotion,  la 
hardly  aware  of  aught  but  what  has  immediate  relation  to  the  pa»* 
sion  which  agitates  and  engrosses  him.  Among  the  afibctions  wbidi 
influence  the  will,  and  induce  it  to  adhere  to  skepticism  or  error, 

there  is  none  more  dangerous  than  .^lotli.  The 
greater  proportion  of  mankind  are  inclined  to 
spare  themselves  the  ti*ouble  of  a  long  and  laborious  inquiry ;  or 
they  lancy  that  a  sn])ei-ficifil  pxamiuatiun  is  enongli ;  and  tlie  slight- 
est agreement  hctwecn  a  lew  objects,  in  a  few  ])elty  points,  tlioy  at 
once  nssume  a^  evincing  the  coiTespondence  oftlie  wliole  tln  oughout. 
Others  apply  tliemsolvos  exclusively  to  the  matters  wliirli  it  is  nh- 
fiolutt'ly  necessary  for  them  to  know,  and  take  no  account  of  an}- 
opinion  but  that  which  they  have  stumbled  on,  —  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  they  have  embraced  it,  and  are  unwilling  to  recom-' 
mence  the  labor  of  learning.  They  receive  their  opinion  on  the 
authority  of  those  who  have  had  suggested  to  them  their  own  ;  anil 
they  are  always  facile  scbolara,  for  the  slightest  probabili^  is,  for 
them,  all  the  evidence  that  they  require. 

PHde  is  a  powerful  impediment  to  a  progress 
in  knowledge.  Under  the  influence  of  this  pas- 
sion, men  seek  honor,  but  not  truth.  They  do  not  cultivate  what  is 
most  valuable  in  reality,  but  what  is  most  valuable  in  opinion. 
They  disdain,  peihaps,  what  can  be  eanly  accomplished,  and  apply 
themselves  to  the.  obscnze  and  recondite ;  but  as  the  vulgar  and 
easy  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  rare  and  arduous  is  built,  they 
fidleven  in  attuning  the  object  of  their  ambition,  and  remain  with 
only  a  fkrrago  of  confused  and  ill-^assorted  notions.  In  all  its 
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pliases,  self-love  is  an  enemy  to  philosophical  progress ;  and  the  his* 
toiy  of  philosophy  is  filled  with  the  illusions  of  which  it  haa  been 
the  source.  On  the  one  side,  it  has  led  men  to  close  their  eyes 
against  the  most  evident  truths  which  were  not  in  harmony  with 
their  adopted  opinions.  It  is  said  that  tliere  wns  not  a  physician  in 
£urope,  above  the  age  of  forty,  who  would  admit  Harvey's  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  finely  ob- 
eerred  by  Bacon,  that  <*the  eye  of  human  intelleet  is  not  dry,  bnt 
rsoeivee  a  ndRuion  fivm  the  will  and  from  the  affootions»  so  that  it 
may  almost  be  said  to  engender  any  sciences  it  pleases.  For  what 
•  man  wishes  to  be  true,  that  he  prefen  belisving.**^  And,  In 
another  place^  **if  the  human  intelleol  hath  once  taken  a  Uking  to 
any  doetrine^  either  because  received  and  credited,  or  because  other-* 
wise  pleasing, — it  draws  everything  ebe  into  harmony  with  that 
doctrine^  and  to  its  support;  and  albeit  there  may  be  found  a  more 
powerfhl  array  of  contradictory  instances,  theee,  however,  it  either 
does  not  observe,  or  it  contemns,  or  by  distinction  extenuates  and 
njecta."* 
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THB  USTHOD  OF  PHILOBOPHT. 


The  next  qut'stion  we  proceed  to  consider  is, — What  is  the 
true  Method  or  ^lethods  of  l*hiloso])hy? 

There  is  only  one  possible  met  hod  in  philosophy;  and  wliat  have 
been  called  the  different  methods  of  different  philosophers,  vary 
from  each  other  ualy  more  or  laas  ju  rtect  applications  this 
one  jNIetlind  to  the  objceis  of  knowledge. 

AllmeUiod^  is  a  rational  progref^s, —  a  jirogress  towards  an  end; 

and  the  method  of  philosophy  is  the  proer  liu  e 
Itathod  ft  profVNi     conducive  to  the  end  which  philosoohv  i)ro- 

poses.  The  ends,  —  the  final  causes  of  philoso- 
phy,—M  we  have  seen, — are  two;  —  first,  the  discovery  of  effi- 
cient causes;  secondly,  the  generalization  of  our  knowledge  into 
unity; — two  ends,  however,  whioh  fall  together  into  one,  inas- 
mndi  at  the  higher  we  proceed  in  the  disoovery  of  canaee,  we 
necessarily  i^proximate  more  and  more  to  unity.  The  deteotioD 
of  the  one  in  the  many  might,  therefore,  be  laid  down  as  the  end 

to  which  philoeophy,  though  it  can  never  reach 
Phuo^phy  hjis  bat    it^  tenda  oontinuaUy  to  approximate.  But,  con- 

oidering  phfloeophy  in  relation  to  both  theae 
ends,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  you  that  it  has  only  one  poasible 
method. 

GonaideriDg  philosophy,  in  the  fbst  place,  in  relation  to  its  first 

end,— the  discovery  of  causes, — we  have  seen 
Tbh  diolm  in  r*ia-  causcs,  (taldng  that  term  as  synonjTiiona 

tlon  to  the  first  end  of       -        „     .T^  \      .  .  ,    .V  *  1:1      \  y  X 

PWJoBopiiy.  Without  which  the  effect  would  not  be,) 

are  only  the  coefficients  of  the  effect ;  an  e fleet 
being  nothing  more  than  the  sum  or  eomplement  of  all  Uie  jiartial 
caieses,  ihe  eoncurrence  of  which  constitute  its  existence.  This 
being  the  case,  —  and  aa  it  is  only  by  experience  that  we  discover 


1  tOn  the  dlfn»renee  between  Onlor  and  post  aliam :  MotlKxlii?  itl  tinnm  p*»r  aliam.** 
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what  particuLir  cniiscs  miist  conspire  to  prodiico  such  or  such  an 
effect, —  it  follows,  that  nothing  can  becouii  known  to  us  as  a  cause 
except  iu  aud  through  its  effect;  in  other  wuids,  that  wc  cau  only 
attain  to  the  knowledge  of  a  cause  1>y  extracting  it  out  of  its  effect. 
To  take  tlie  example,  we  fonncrly  einj)loyed,  of  a  neutral  salt. 
Tlii?,  as  I  observed,  was  made  up  by  the  conjunction  of  three 
proximate  causes, — viz.  an  aciil,  —  nn  alkali,  —  and  the  Ibrce  which 
brought  the  alkali  and  the  acid  into  the  requisite  approximation. 
This  last,  as  a  transitory  condition,  and  not  always  the  same,  we 
shaii  throw  out  of  account.  Now,  though  we  might  know  the 
add  and  the  alkali  in  themselves  as  distinct  phacnomena,  we  could 
nerer  know  them  as  the  conounront  oaases  of  the  salt,  unless  we 
had  known  the  salt  as,  their  e^ot  And  though,  in  this  example, 
it  hapi>6ii8  that  we  are  able  to  compose  the  effect  by  the  union  of 
its  eanses,  and  to  decompose  it  by  their  separation,— this  is  only 
an  aoddental  circumstance;  far  the  &r  greater  nnmber  of  the 
otjeets  presented  to  onr  observation,  can  only  be  decomposed, 
bat  not  actnally  reoomposed,  and  in  those  which  can  be  recom- 
pooed,  this  possibility  is  itself  only  the  resolt  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  ottoses  previoosly  obtained  by  an  original  decomposition  of  the 
effliict* 

In  00  flu:,  therefore,  as  philosophy  is  the  research  of  causes,  the 

one  necessary  condition  of  its  possibility  is  the 
decomposition  of  effects  into  their  constituted 
causes.  Tliis  is  tlie  lua  lamental  procedure  of  philosophy,  and  is 
called  by  a  Greek  tenn  Analt/s/K.  But  though  analysis  b<*  the 
fundamental  procedure,  it  is  still  only  a  mean  towards  an  end. 
We  analyze  only  that  we  mny  (outprehend ;  find  we  conijirciiend 
only  inasmuch  as  we  are  able  to  reconstruct  in  thought  the  com- 
plex effects  which  we  liave  analyzed  into  their  elements.  This 
mental  reconstruction  is,  theretbre,  the  final,  the  consummative 
procedure  of  philosophy,  and  it  is  familiarly  known  by  the  Greek 
.  .  -  term  Synthesis.  Analysis  and  syntliesis,  though 
commonly  ti*eated  as  two  different  methods,  are, 
if  properly  understoo<l,  only  the  two  necessary  parts  of  the  same 
method.  Each  is  the  relative  and  the  correlative  of  the  other. 
Analysis,  without  a  subsequent  synthesis,  is  incomplete;  it  is  a 
mean  cut  off  from  its  end.  SynthesiB,  without  a  previous  analysis, 
is  bnaelew;  £>r  synthesis  receives  ftom  analysis  the  elements  which 
it  reoomposes*  And,  as  synthesis  supposes  analysis  as  the  pre- 
veqmsite  of  its  possibili^,— so  it  is  also  dependent  on  analysis  for 
the  qoalities  of  its  extstenoe*  The  valne  of  every  synthesis^  de- 
pends upon  thovalae  of  the  foregoing  analysis.  If  the  precedent 
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analysis  afford  fidse  6l6ment8»  the  snbpequeat  synthesifl  of  these 
elements  will  neceasaritj  tdtord  a  false  result.  If  the  elements 
fbrnished  by  analysts  are  assnmed,  ai^d  not  really  disooveredf — in 
other  words,  if  they  be  hypothetical,  the  synthesb  of  these  hypo- 
thetical elements  will  eonstitnte  only  a  coigeetnral  theory.  The 
legitimacy  of  every  synthesis  is  thns  necessarily  dependent  on  tiie 
legitimacy  of  the  analysis  which  it  pre-supposes,  and  on  which  it 
founds. 

These  two  relative  procednres  are  thns  eqaally  neoessaiy  to  each 

other.   On  the  one  hand,  analysis  without  syii- 

Conjsutato  ft  ttiiiie     thesis  affords  only  a  commenced,  only  an  incom-  * 

plete,  knowlodsre.  On  the  otlier,  synthesis  witli- 
oui  analysis  is  a  false  knowlcMlirc, —  that  is,  no  knowledge  at  all. 
Duth,  tlu'ivfore,  arc  absolutely  necessary  to  philosojdiy,  aiul  Loth 
are,  in  jiliilosophy,  ns  niueh  ]>ai-t8  of  the  same  rrieUKHl  as,  in  the 
animal  body,  in.si»irati<)n  an<l  expli-ation  are  of  tlie  same  vital  func- 
tion. But  though  tliese  o]»eratiuns  are  each  requisite  tu  ilte  other, 
yet  were  wc  to  distinccuish  and  compare  what  oULrht  only  to  be 
considered  as  eunjoineil,  it  is  to  analysis  that  tlie  preference  must 
be  accorded.  An  analysis  is  always  valuable ;  for  though  now ' 
"Without  a  syntheids,  this  synthesis  may  at  any  time  be  added; 
whereas  a  s^-nthesis  without  a  previoos  analysis  is  radically  and 
al>  inifio  null. 

So  iax^  therefore,  as  regaids  the  first  end  of  philosophy,  or  the 
dlscoveiy  of  canses,  it  appears  that  there  is  only  one  posnble 
jaiethod,»that  method  of  which  analysis  is  the  foundation,  syn- 
thesis the  completion.  In  the  second  plaoe,  considering  philosophy 
in  relation  to  its  second  end,  the  carrying  np  onr  knowledge  Into 
unity,—- the  aame  is  equally  ^parent. 

Everything  presented  to  our  obseiration,  whether  external  or 

internal^  whether  through  sense  or  self^conscions- 

Onif  oM  pMibto  ness,  is  presented  in  Complexity.  Through  sense, 
nirthod  si.o^\  n rei*-     ^  objcots  OTowd  upou  tho  miud  In  multitudes, 

tiou  to  t  lie  FocuDu  end  or  ^» 

uf  rhilusopby.  and  each  separate  individual  of  these  multi- 

tudes is  itself  a  congeries  of  many  various  qual- 
ities. The  same  is  the  case  with  the  phasnomena  of  self-oonscions* 
ness.  Every  modification  of  mind  is  a  complex  state;  and  the 
different  elements  of  each  state,  manliest  themselves  only  in  and 
tliron<xli  each  other.  Thus,  nothing  but  mnlti])licity  is  ever  pre- 
sented to  our  observation;  and  yet  our  fncultie??  are  so  limited 
that  they  are  able  to  eoniprehend  at  once  only  the  very  simplest 
O0njun(^tions.  1  liere  seems,  tlieret()re,  a  singular  disproportion 
between  our  powers  of  knowledge  and  the  objects  to  be  known. 
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II(»\v  is  the  equilibrium  to  be  restored?  This  is  the  great  j)ioblcni 
proposed  by  nntui*e,  and  which  analysis  and  synlliesis,  in  combina- 
tion. (*n:i])k'  us  to  solve.  For  exajiiple,  1  percoivc  a  tree,  among 
oilier  oliji  cts  of  an  extensive  landscape,  and  I  w  ish  to  obtain  a  full 
and  distiuct  cuncepiion  ot^that  tree.  What  ouglit  I  to  do?  JJirlde 
et  impera:  I  must  attend  to  it  by  itsell^  that  is,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  constituents  of  the  scene  before  ino.  I  thus  analyze 
UMtaoene;  I  separate  a  petty  portion  of  itfiom  the  rest,  in  order 
to  consider  that  portion  apait.  But  this  Is  not  enoagh,  the  tree 
itself  is  not  a  unity,  but,  on  the  cootraiy,  a  camplex  aaaeinblage 
of  elements,  fiur  beyond  wliMt  v\y  j  owcrs  can  mnster  at  onoe. 
I  miiat  oany  my  analysis  still  faither.  Accordingly,  I  consider 
MWoeaiiTely  its  )Miight»  its  breadth,  its  shape;  I  then  proceed  to 
its  tnmk,  rise  firom  that  to  its  branches,  and  follow  oat  its  different 
ramifioationa;  I  now  fix  my  attention  on  the  leaves,  and  seycrslly 
essmine  their  fbim,  color,  eta  It  is  only  after  having  thus,  by 
analysis,  detached  all  these  parts^  in  order  to  deal  with  them  one 
by  on%  that  I  am  able,  by  reversing  the  process,  fhlly  to  compre- 
hand  them  again  in  a  series  of  synthetic  acts.  By  synthesis,  rising 
from  the  nhimate  analysis  step  by  step,  I  view  the  parts  in  relation 
to  each  other,  and,  finally,  to  the  whole  of  which  they  are  the 
constituents ;  I  reconstruct  them  ;  and  it  is  only  through  these  two 
counter-processes  of  aniilysis  and  synthesis  that  I  am  able  to  con- 
vert tlie  conlused  pereeption  of  tlie  tree,  wliich  I  obtained  at  liret 
sight,  into  a  clear,  and  distinct,  aiul  coiupri'heiisi\  e  knowledge.' 

But  if  analysis  and  synthesis  be  required  to  ail'ortl  us  a  pedect 
knowledge  even  of  one  individual  object  of  sense,  still  moi*e  are 
they  required  to  enable  tlie  mind  to  reduce  an  indefinite  inultitnde 
of  objects,  —  the  infinitude,  wo  may  say,  of  nature, —  to  the  limits 
of  its  own  finite  comprehension.  To  aecitrnplish  this,  it  is  requisite 
to  extract  the  one  out  of  the  man}',  and  thus  to  recall  multitude 
to  unity,  —  confusion  to  order.  And  how  is  this  performed?  The 
one  in  the  many  being  that  in  which  a  plurality  of  objects  sgree,-^ 
or  that  in  which  they  may  be  considered  as  the  same;  and  the 
agreement  of  ol^eets  in  any  common  quality  being  discoverable 
only  by  an  obser\'ation  and  comparison  of  the  objects  themselves, 
it  follows  that  a  knowledge  of  the  one  can  only  be  evolved  out  of 
a  foregoing  knowledge  of  the  many.  But  this  evolution  can  only 
he  aooomplisbed  by  an  analysis  and  a  syntheris.  By  analysis,  from 
the  infini^  of  objeots  presented  to  our  observation,  we  select  some* 
Thesb  we  oonsider  apart,  and,  fhrther,  only  in  certain  points  c£ 

1  [On  Uw  ralo*^  of  aoalyiit  and  ■jmtltMit,  campare  Co&dUlae,  I«ff«K«,  oe.  i.  IL] 
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view, — and  we  compare  these  objects  with  others  also  coiisulored 
in  the  same  points  of  view.  So  far  tlic  procedure  is  analytic. 
Having  discovered,  however,  by  this  observatioB  and  eomparison, 
that  certain  objects  agree  in  certain  req»eota»  we  generalize  tho 
qnMliti(>s  ill  which  they  ooincido, — that  is,  fi*om  a  ctttain  namber 
of  iudiridnal  instances  we  in£ar  a  geiMral  law ;  we  perform  what 

is  called  an  act  of  Induction.  This  induction  m 
erroneously  viewed  as  analytio;  it  is  purely  a 
synthetic  process.^  For  example^  from  oar  ezperience» — and  ail 
experience,  he  it  that  of  the  individual  or  of  mankind,  is  only 
finite^— ftom  our  limited  experience^  I  say,  that  bodiea^  as  ohserved 
by  US,  attract  each  other,  we  infer  by  induction  the  nnlimited  oon- 
cLosion  that  all  bodies  gravitate  towaids  eaoh  other.  Now,  here 
the  conseqnent  contains  much  more  tiian  was  contained  in  the 
antecedent.  Experience,  the  antecedent,  only  says,  and  only  can 
say,  this,  that,  and  the  other  body  gravitate,  (that  is,  some  bodies 
gravitate) ;  the  consequent  educed  fitvm  that  antecedent,  says,— 
aU  bodies  gravitate.  Tlie  antecedent  is  limited,  —  the  oonaeqnent 
uiiliinited.  Sometliing,  tlKrcfore,  has  been  added  to  the  antecedent 
in  onlcr  to  Icgitiinate  tlio  inlt'rencc',  if  ■vvc  arc  not  to  hold  tlie  con- 
sequent itself  as  absurd ;  for,  as  you  will  hereafter  karn,  uo  cou- 
clusion  must  contain  more  than  was  contained  in  the  premises 
from  which  it  is  drawn.  What  then  is  the  something f  K  we 
COUf^i<l«'r  tlio  in<lu(.-tivc  process,  this  will  be  at  once  apparent. 

The  atiinriatiou,  this,  that,  and  the  other,  Ixxly  gravitate,  is  con- 
nected with  tiie  aihrni;ft!niK  all  bodies  gravitate,  only  by  inserting 
between  the  two  a  third  atiinnatiiui,  by  which  the  two  other  aihnna- 
tions  are  connected  into  reason  and  consequent,  —  that  is,  into  a 
logical  cause  and  e&et.  What  that  is  I  shall  explain.  AU  scien- 
tific induction  is  founded  on  the  presumption  that  nature  is  uniform 
in  her  operations.  Of  the  ground  and  origin  of  this  presumption, 
I  am  not  now  to  speak.  I  shall  only  say,  that,  as  it  is  a  principle 
which  we  suppose  in  all  our  inductions,  it  cannot  be  itself  a  prodoot 
of  indnetion.  It  is,  therefore,  interpolated  in  the  inductive  reason- 
ing by  the  mind  itself.  In  our  example  the  reasoning  will,  aooord- 
u^glj*  ran  as  foDows: 

This,  that,  and  the  other  body,  (some  bodies,)  are  obeerved  to 
gravitate ; 

V 

1  It  may  be  ocntsldcred  u  the  on«  or  tb«    Binipler  and  more  eonreateiit  point  of  riew: 

are  viewed  In  the  relation.*  of  cumprchi  iihiou  tlx  t!c.  8m  fht  jtattkOf^  JNmwi<MM^  Ik  ITS. 
or  of  «ttMMtom.  Ite  luttar,  bowcru-,  ii  tL«    — £i». 
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Bat,  (m  notaie  it  vrnform  in  her  operatioitt,)  thia,  that,  and  the 
oth«r  bodyv  (xwae  bodies,)  repteeent  aU  bodies,  ^ 
Therefore  all  bodies  graTitate. 

Kov,  in  this  and  other  examples  of  induction,  it  is  the  mind 
which  binds  np  the  separate  sabstanoes  obeerred  and  collected 
into  a  whole,  and  conyerts  what  is  onl^r  the  obsenratioa  of  many 

particulars  into  a  nniversal  law.  TbU  procedure  is  mani&sUy  6yn« 
thetie. 

Now,  you  will  reiiKiik  lliuL  analysis  and  fynthcsis  are  hero  abso- 
liitfly  dependent  on  each  otlior.  The  piwiuus  observation  and 
eoinpariiion,  —  the  analytic  foundation, —  aro  only  institntod  for 
the  imke  of  the  subsequent  induction.  —  the  synthetic  consumma- 
tion. What  boots  it  to  ob^eiTe  and  to  compare,  if  the  naiformities 
we  discover  among  olyt'ct-::  nre  never  cr»?ncralized  into  laws?  We 
have  obtained  an  historical,  hut  not  a  ]»liilosophicnl  kuowlc'lizT'. 
Here,  therefore,  analysis  without  synthesis  is  incomplete.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  induction  which  does  not  proceed  upon  a  compe- 
tent enumeration  of  purticalars,  is  either  doobtfol,  improbable,  or 
miU;  foe  all  synthesis  is  dependent  on  a  fbrcgone  analysis  for 
whatev  er  degree  of  certainty  it  may  pretend  to.  Thns,  considering 
philoaophy  in  relation  to  its  second  end,  nnity  or  system,  it  is  mani- 
frst  that  the  method  by  which  it  acoomplishea  that  end,  is  a  method 
hiTolving  both  an  analytic  and  a  synthetic  process, 
Kow,  as  philosophy  has  only  one  possible  method,  so  the  His- 
tory of  philosophy  only  manifests  the  conditions 
TTio  hf  ton  or  }>i.i     ^  ^      method,  mora  or  less  aoonrately 

l^^'oVIIl  lux'arl'e  '"^f"  ^  abetTations  in  the  method,— 

adSbMBi  «f  tfae«oi^  no  abeiTatioiis  from  it. 

mam  «r  tte  «M  «•  Philosophy  commenced  with  the  first  act  of 

"^^'l^l.    wi     #  reflection  on  the  objects  of  sense  or  self-con- 

Earliect  problem  of  * 

ithitofopbj.  sdioiisness,  ibr  ilie  purpose  of  explaining  them. 

And  with  that  first  act  of  reflection,  the  method 
of  philosophy  began,  in  its  application  of  an  analysis,  and  in  its 
application  of  a  synthesis,  to  its  object.  The  first  philosophers 
naturally  endeavored  to  explain  tlic  cnipfma  of  external  nature. 
The  majrnificent  spectacle  of  the  material  iinivei*se,  and  the  mar- 
rellous  drill,  nstrations  of  power  and  wisdom  which  it  cverywherG 
exijibited,  were  the  objects  which  called  forth  the  earliest  eflbrts 
of  speculation.  T*hilosopby  was  thus,  at  its  commencement,  phys- 
ical, not  psycli' )1  "j,ical;  it  was  not  the  problem  of  the  soid,  but 
the  problem  of  the  world,  which  it  first  attempted  to  solve. 
•*And  what  was  the  procedure  of  philosophy  in  its  solution  of 

this  problem?  Did  it  first  decompose  the  ifholb  into  its  partly  in 

10 
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order  a^in  to  reconstnict  them  into  a  system  ?  This  it  could  not 
acconiplisli ;  but  still  it  attempted  this,  and  iiotliiiig  else.  A  com- 
plete aiiMlysis  was  not  to  be  expcctt'd  from  the  tirst  efforts  of  intcl- 
lii'-i  IK*"';  its  decompositions  wei-e  nt'ce^snrily  partial  and  impeiiect; 
a  jiartiid  and  imperfect  anah-sis  alforded  only  hypotlictical  ele- 
ments; and  the  synthesis  of  these  elements  iflsuedy  ooii60^uontly» 
only  in  a  one-sided  or  erroneous  theory, 

**Tlialefl^  the  founder  of  the  Ionian  pbiloBophy,  devoted  an 

especial  stndy  to  the  phsnomenA  of  the  nurte- 
^^tiiiieii  and  the  Ionic  univerw;  Had,  stmok  with  the  appearance* 

of  power  M'hicli  water  manifeeted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  bodies,  he  analyzed  all  existences  into  this  element,  whieh 
he  viewed  as  the  tuuTersal  prindple^— the  nnivefsal  agent  of  csr»- 
atioi\^  He  proeeoded  by  an  ineomplete  analyris,  and  generaliEed 
by  hypothesis  the  law  which  he  drew  by  indnetion-firom  the  obaer- 
vation  of  a  small  series  of  pluBnomena. 

**The  lonjo  school  continned  in  the  same  path.  They  limited 
thenuelyes  to  the  stndy  of  eiEtemal  nature,  and  sought  in  matter 
the  principle  of  existence.  Anaadmainder  of  Miletus,  the  oountiry* 
man  and  disdple  of  Thales,  deemed  that  he  had  traced  the  primaiy 
cause  of  creation  to  an  ethereal  principle,  which  oooopied  space, 
and  whose  different  combinations  constitnted  the  universe  of  mat* 
ter.  Anaximenes  fouhd  the  ori|:^inal  element  in  air,  from  which, 
by  rarefietion  and  eoiitlensation,  he  eduecd  existences.  Anaxa- 
guruH  cai'ried  liis  analysis  fiirther,  and  made  a  more  discreet  use 
of  hj'pothesis;  he  rose  to  the  conception  of  an  intelligent  first 
cause,  distinct  from  the  ph«?nomona  of  nature;  and  his  notion  of 
the  Deity  was  no  far  above  tlie  m-Dss  conceptions  ot  his  contempo- 
raries, that  he  was  accused  ot  atheism. 

^Pythagoras,  the  founder  of  the  Italic  school,  analyzed  the  proper- 
ties of  number;  and  the  relations  "which  this 

rytiugoiM  tad  fht  analysis  revealed,  he  elevated  into  principles  of 
Italic  School.  *^  ^        '  . 

the  mental  and  material  universe.  Mathematics 

were  his  only  objects;  his  analysis  was  paitial,  and  his  synthesis 
was  consequently  hypothetical.  The  Italic  school  developed  the 
notions  of  Pythagoras,  and,  exclusively  preoccupied  with  thr  rela- 
tions and  harmonies  of  existence,  its  disciples  did  not  extend  their 
speculation  to  the  consideration  either  of  substance  or  of  cause. 

'^Thnsy  these  earlier  school^  taking  external  nature  ibr  their 
•pom\  of  departure^  proceeded  by  an  imperftet  analysts,  and  a  pie> 
sumptuous  synthesis,  to  the  coDstmction  of  exdnsiTe  systems,— 
in  which  Idealism,  or  Materislism,  preponderated,  acoofdiqg  to  the 
kind  of  data  on  which  they  founded* 
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*^The  Eleatio  sdiool,  wlueb  Is  distinguished  into  two  ImmdieSy 

the  one  of  Physical,  the  other  of  H etaphysica], 
specoIatioD,  exhiDtts  the  same  diaractcr,  the 
same  pcmt  of  dcpaitare,  the  same  tendency,  and  the  same  enron. 
''These  enm  led  to  the  skepdoism  of  the  Sophists,  which  was 

assailed  by  Socrates, — the  8age  who  determined 
a  new  epoch  in  philosophy  by  directing  obser- 
Yation  on  man  himself,  and  henceforward  the 
study  of  mind  becomcR  llie  jirimc  and  central  science  of  philosophy. 

**The  point  of  <U'purturc  was  changed,  but  not  the  method.  The 
observation  or  analysis  of  the  human  mind,  though  often  profoiiiii], 
remained  always  incomplete.  Fortunatoh',  the  fiint  disciples  of 
Socrates,  imitating  the  prudence  of  tli  ii  maf^u  r,  and  warned  by 
the  do"wnfnlI  of  the  sy«!tems  of  the  T  wii  ',  Iialir,  and  J'^loatic  schools, 
made  a  s])ariii^^  use  of  syiitlics^is,  ami  hardly  a  pretension  to  system. 
"Plato  and  Aristotle  directed  their  observation  on  the  piio)- 

nomena  of  intelligence,  and  we  cannot  too 
highly  admire  the  profundity  of  their  analysis, 
and  even  the  sobriety  of  their  synthesis.  Plato  devoted  himself 
more  partioalarly  to  the  liigher  faculties  of  intelligenoe;  and  hia 
di  I'yilea  were  led  by  the  love  of  generalization^  to  regard  as  the 
intellectual  whole,  those  portions  of  intelligence  whidi  their  master 
had  analyaed;  and  this  exclnaive  spirit  gave  birth  to  systems  false, 
not  in  themselves,  but  as  Testing  upon  a  too  nanrarw  basis.  Arich 
totle»  on  the  other  hand,  whose  genius  was  of  a  more  positive 
character,  analyzed  with  admirable  aontenesa  those  operations  of 
mind  which  stand  in  more  immediate  relation  to  the  senses;  and 
thta  tendency,  which  among  hia  followers  became  often  exolnsive 
and  exaggerate  naturally  engendered  systems  which  more  or  leas 
tended  to  materialism.''^ 
The  adbool  of  Alexandria,  in  which  the  systems  resnlling  ftom 

those  oppodte  t^dendea  were  comhined,  en- 
^^MMMd  of  AUnmi*     c|eavored  to  reconcile  and  to  fiisc  them  into  a 

still  more  comprehensive  system.  Eclecticism, 
—  conciliation,  —  union,  were,  in  all  things,  the  grand  aim  of  the 
Alexandrian  scliool.  Geographically  situated  between  Greece  and 
Asia,  it  endeavored  to  ally  Greek  with  Asiatic  crenius,  religion  with 
philosophy,    iicnce  the  Neoplatonic  synteni,  of  whirh  the  last 

great  representative  is  Proci  i  .     This  system 
is  the  result  of  the  loiv  lahor  of  the  Socratio 
schools.   It  is  an  edifice  reared  by  syntiieioji  out  of  the  mateiiaia 
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ifhkh  analysis  had  ooUeoted^  piOTedf  and  aoenmolated,  fiom  Soo- 
rates  down  to  Plotinug. 

But  a  Bynthcsis  is  of  no  grentnr  value  than  its  relative  analysis; 
and  as.tlie  analysis  of  the  earlier  Greek  philoeopby  was  not  com- 
plete^ the  Bjrnthesia  of  the  Alexandrian  school  was  necessarily  im- 


In  the  soholastie  philosophy,  analysis  and  obaenration  were  too 

often  neglected  in  some  departments  of  phi- 
Thc  scboiMtk»  m.    logf^iiy  and  too  often  oanied  tashly  to  ezoeos 

losopby.  •  • 

in  others* 

After  the  revival  of  letten,  dnring  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 

centuries,  the  labors  of  philosophy  were  prin- 

ib0^^^oth^     ''•P''"^  occupied  in  restoring  and  fflnstrating 

the  Greek  systems;  and  it  was  not  nntil  the 

seventeenth  century,  that  a  new  epoch  was  determined  by  the 

genius  of  Bacon  and  Descartes.  In  Bacon  and 

Baeon  and  DtMKs     Descartes  our  modem  philosophy  may  be  said 

to  oris^iuato,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  first 
who  made  the  doctrine  of  nu  tliod  a  |niuri|i;il  ohjcct  of  considora- 
tion.  They  both  proclaiined,  tliat^  for  tlic  attainment  of  scientific 
knowledge,  it  is  necessary  to  ohserve  with  care,  —  that  is  to  an- 
alytic ;  to  reject  every  element  as  hypothetical,  which  this  aualysis 
does  not  si)ontMneously  allord ;  to  call  in  experiment  in  aid  of 
observation;  and  to  attempt  no  synthesis  or  generalization,  until 
the  relative  nnnlysis  has  b  <  n  completely  nccomplished.  They 
showed  that  previous  philosoi>liers  had  cned,  not  by  rejecting 
either  analysis  or  8\'nthcsis,  l)ut  by  hurrying  on  to  synthetic  induc- 
tion from  a  limited  or  specious  analytic  obscrwition.  They  pro- 
pounded ijo  new  method  of  philosophy,  they  only  expounded  the 
conditions  of  the  old.  They  showed  that  these  conditions  had 
rarely  been  fulfilled  by  philosophers  in  time  past;  and  exhorted 
them  to  their  fulfilment  in  time  to  come.  They  thus  explained 
the  petty  progress  of  the  past  philosophy;  —  and  justly  antieipated 
a  gigantic  advancement  for  the  futnreT  Such  was  their  precept, 
but  such  unfortunately  was  not  their  example.  There  are  no  phi- 
losophers who  merit  so  much  in  the  one  xeqtecty  none^  perhaps, 
who  deserve  less  in  the  other. 
Of  philosophy  since  Bacon  and  Descartes,  we  at  present  say 

nocking.  Of  that  we  shall  hereafter  have  fie- 

tortr'lTilJ'ofpw.  q««nt  occasion  to  speak.  But  to  sum  np  what 
iMvfer.  this  historioal  sketch  was  intended  to  iUustrate. 

There  is  but  one  poanble  method  of  philoso- 
phy,— *  combination  of  analysis  and  synthesis;  and  the  pnri^ 
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and  equLlibnum  of  these  two  elements  constitute  ito  perfection. 
The  aberrations  of  philosophy  )iave  been  all  so  many  Tiolations 
of  the  laws  of  thia  one  meUiod*  Philosophy  has  erred,  because  it 
huflt  its  BysUjoB  upon  inoomplete  or  erroneoiu  analysis,  and  it  eaa 
only  proceed  in  sftfety,  if  froni  aoenrate  and  nnezeiusiye  observa- 


tion, it  rise,  by  saooenTe 
tern. 


to  a  comprahenaiye  ays- 


« 
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* 

THB  DiyrSIOHB  OF  PHILOBOPHT.  * 

I  KAVB  already  endeaTored  to  affiwd  you  a  general  notion  of 
what  Philosophy  oomprehenda :  I  now  proceed  to  say  something 
in  regard  to  ilie  Parts  into  which  it  has  been  divided.  Here, 
however,  I  must  limit  myself  to  the  most  fkmoos  distribntions, 
and  to  those  which,  as  founded  on  fandamental  principles,  it  more 
immediately  concerns  you  to  know.  For,  were  I  to  attempt  an 
C'lumiLration  of  tlie  various  Divisions  of  Philosophy  wliicli  liuve 
been  proposed,  I  sliouM  only  confuse  you  with  a  multitude  of  con- 
tradictory 0])inioris,  with  the  rua-soiis  of  which  you  could  not,  at 
present,  possibly  be  made  nc*juaiiited.  •  * 

Seneca,  iu  a  letter  to  his  young  friend  Lucilius,  expit'sses  liie 

wish  that  the  whole  of  jdiilosojdiy  miLz;lit,  like 
TMm^^flUUoNp^  the  spectacle  of  the  universe,  be  at  oiice  sub- 
mitted tu  our  view,  "irtinani  qnemndniodinn 
nnivei-si  mnndi  facies  in  conspectum  Ten  it,  ita  philoBo|diia  tola 
nobis  posset  occurrere,  siniillimnm  ninndo  spectaenlnni."'  But  as 
we  cannot  survey  the  universe  at  a  ulance,  neither  can  we  con- 
template the  whole  of  ]»]iilosopby  in  one  act  of  consciousness. 
We  can  only  master  it  gradually  and  piecemeal;  and  this  is  in 
lact  the  i*eason  why  philosophers  have  always  distributed  their 
science,  (constituting,  though  it  does,  one  oiganic  whole,)  into  a 
plurality  of  sciences.  The  expediency,  and  even  necessity,  of  a 
division  of  philosophy,  in  order  that  the  mind  may  be  enabled  to 
ejnbrnce  in  one  general  view  its  various  parts,  in  tlieir  relation  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  whole  wliioh  they  oonstitnte,  is  admitte<I  by 
every  philosopher.  **Be8  utilis,**  continues  Seneca,  ^et  ad  sapi- 
entiam  properanti  ntiqne  neoessaria,  dividi  philosophiam,  et  ingens 
coipns  ejus  in  membra  disponL  Facilios  enim  per  partes  In  cog* 
nltionem  totins  addneimnr.''' 

But,  although  phUoaophers  agree  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  such  » 
distrihntioii,  they  are  almost  as  little  at  one  in  regard  to  the  parts, 
as  they  are  in  respect  to  the  definition,  of  thehr  science ;  and,  indeed, 
theur  differences  in  reference  to  the  former,  mainly  arise  from  tbdr 
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discrepancies  in  reference  to  the  latter.  For  they  w  ho  vaiy  in  their 
eomprebenaioii  of  the  whole,  oaniiot  ^ree  in  their  diviAon  of  the 

The  moet  ancient  and  universally  recognized  distinction  of  ])}iilo- 

sophy,  is  into  Theoretical  and  PracticaL  Theae 
Tbe  mo«t  a„ci  nt  di-    ^  dboriiiim»ted  by  the  different  natniD  of  their 
ir*f  TKoHtti.  euOB.  Theoretioal,  called  likewiee  speculatiTe^ 

and  oontemplatiTe,  I^oeophy,  has  fat  ita  high- 
eat  end  mere  tmth  or  knowledge.  F^tioal  philoaophj,  on  Uie 
other  hand,  haa  tmth  or  knowledge  only  aa  ita  proximate  end,— 
thia  end  being  saboidinate  to  the  ulterior  end  of  some  practical  ao> 
tion.  In  theoretical  philosophy,  we  know  for  the  sake  of  knowing, 
ictimcf  ut  iciamut:  in  practical  philosophy,  we  know  for  the  sake  of 
acting,  fctmiM  ut  cperenmty  I  may  here  notice  the  poTerty  of  the 
Engfish  language,  in  the  want  of  a  word  to  express  that  practical 

activity  which  is  contradistinjp^iished  from  mere 


intellectual  or  speculative  energy,  —  what  llio 
Greeks  express  by  Trpocro-cu',  the  Germans  by  hamhln.  The  a\  ant  of 
such  a  •AV(»r<l  occasions  fre<[uent  anibijruity;  for,  to  express  the 
species  which  luiii  no  apprupi-iate  word,  we  arc  com j  i  lied  to  <  iii|.loy 
the  ofcneric  term  aciive.  Thus  our  philoBophei-s  iiu  ido  tlie  pow  ers 
of  the  Hiind  into  Intellectunl  nud  A(  tive.  They  do  not,  however, 
thereby  mean  to  insinuate  that  tlie  ] lowers  called  intellectual  are  a 
whit  less  energetic  than  those  speei;dly  denominated  aetive.  But, 
from  the  want  of  a  better  word,  they  are  compelled  to  employ  a 
term  which  denotes  at  once  much  more  and  much  less  than  they  are 
deorons  of  expressing.  I  onght  to  observe  that  the  tei-m  practical 
has  also  obtained  with  ns  certain  collateral  signifientions,  which 
render  it  in  some  respects  unfit  to  supjily  the  want.  -  But  to  return. 
This  distinction  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  philoBO])hy,  was  first 

explicitly  enonnced  by  Aristotle;* and  the  at- 
Hf^orr  of  tho  df»-    ^empts  of  tho  later  Phitonwts  to  cairy  it  np  to 

Unction  ofTUeoretical      -r*.   *         •  ^    -n  V. 

BdPMtoai.  Flsto  and  even  to  Pythagoras,  are  not  worthy 

of  statement^  6r  less  of  refhtaticn.  Once  pro- 
nnilgated,  the  diviaion  was,  howerer,  soon  generally  recogDised. 
The  Stoics  borrowed  it,  as  maybe  seen  from  Seneca  :^*^**Philo- 
eophia  et  oontemplativa  est  et  actiYa;  spectat,  simnlque  agit"  It 

^  SMfnrrunjs  fiii'  irurrfifii^i  T^hos  itX-i)!^  ti  ironjTM}]  tj  SttwprjTUcfi,  Cf.  Mrtaph.  x.  7; 

mm,  vpeacTiinis  V  fyyop.  Artet.  JfMvft.A  Top.  tI.  6,  viii.  3.   Hut  the  division  had  been 

mfr.or.  c  1 ;  "  or  ai"  Avrrror?  has  It.  P'r  fpfrK-  nt  lt  ant  Siit!inuti  <!  ^^  ri:tti>-  p  'r'  -v.,  p  258: 

iatnmn  seimmmt  tciamtiSy  per  practuatn  tetmut  Tavrji  toiVvk,  irvftvdaas  iTttaTv.ixas  biaipt^ 

m  wfmmMF.^^-'DmuMttmM.  pb  114.— Ed.  fAif  Wfmerm^  Wftmuw^v,  tV  ^ 

»  Cf.  It'iti's  Wotks,  p.  611.  u.  t.  —  Ed.  ^pwrror^i'.  —  Ei>. 
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WM  «Im>  adopted  hj  the  Spraufeaiii;  nd,  in  geuBnl,  by  those 
Graek  and  Bonum  phikMOplien  who  viewied  fbar  sdenoe  as  veraaat 
either  in  the  contetnplstion  of  nature  (^um{),  or  in  the  relation 
of  human  action  (^ucO ;  ^  fiir  by  fMUnre  they  did  not  denote  the  mar 
terial  univerw  alone»  bat  their  Phyaica  indaded  Hetaphyaiea,  and 
their  Ethioe  embraoed  Politioa  and  Eoooomiea.  There  was  thna 
only  a  diflbrenoe  of  nomendatore;  for  Ph}  sioal  and  TheoretLcal^ — 
Etliical  and  Praotieal  Philosophy,— were  with  them  terms  abso- 
lutely equivalent. 

I  regard  the  division  of  philosophy  into  Theoretical  and  Praotioal 

as  unsound,  imd  tliis  fur  two  reasons. 
T]i»41HilMi«fFU.         The  fu-st  is,  tliat  philosopliy,  jis  i)hilosophy,  is 
SJiSid         ^^^^  cognitive,  —  only  theoretical ;  ^  liatover  lies 
beyoud  the  sphere  of  spcculatiou  or  knowledge^ 


transcends  the  sphere  of  philo8()i>liy ;  conse- 
qiRMitly,  to  divide  philosopliy  by  auy  quality  ulterior  to  spcculauon, 
is  to  divide  it  l)v  a  ditiereuce  which  docs  not  iK-louir  to  it.  Now, 
the  distinction  of'practicnl  philosopl^v  from  tljcoreiical,  cotninits  this 
error.  For,  wliile  it  is  admitted  tliat  all  philosophy,  us  eoj^itive,  in 
theoretical,  sonic  philosophy  is  again  taken  out  of  this  category  on 
the  ground,  that,  beyond  the  mere  theory,  —  the  mere  oognition,^ 
it  has  an  ulterior  end  in  its  application  to  practice. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  this  diffisrence,  even  were  it  ndmissible, 
would  not  divide  philosophy;  for,  in  point  of  iact>all  piiilosophy 
mnst  be  regarded  as  practical^  inasmoch  as  mere  knowledge,  — that 
Is,  the  mere  possession  of  truths is  not  the  highest  end  of  any 
philosophy,  bat,  on  the  oontrary,  all  truth  or  knowledge  is  valuable 
only  inasmuch  as  it  determines  the  mind  to  its  oontemphuion,--* 
that  isy  to  practical  energy.  Speculation^  therefore^  inasmuch  as  it 
is  not  a  negation  of  thought,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  highest  eneigy 
of  intellect  is,  in  point  of  fiust,  preeminently  practical.  The  practice 
of  one  branch  of  philo.sophy  is,  indeed,  dlflferent  from  that  of  another ; 
but  all  are  still  practical;  for  in  none  is  mere  knowledge  the  ulti- 
mate, — the  highest  end. 

Among  the  andents,  the  principal  difibrence  of  ofunion  regarded 
the  relation  of  Logic  to  Philosopliy  and  its  branches.  But  as  this 
controversy  is  of  very  subordinate  importance,  and  hinges  upon 
diatinctioufi,  to  explain  which  would  require  considerable  detail,  I 

1  BaA.  Bttp.  Mb*  mm,  v8.  14:  TAp  81  v4irrtvrm  inmAr^  koyudiw  dutplam  Iv- 

9tfi*p7)  T  V  <'<A«»<ro^c£i»  i)frt>aTr)<Ta4i{vwf  ZfV-  0d?Ji<arra.  Senocn,  Ep.  Ixxxix. :  "  Kpicarei 

o^i/Tjs  f^iv  &  Ko\o';>u>yios,  Ti)  Ovcinhi'  Sua  qnns  iinrtf««p!n'1nsf>phiiT  pntavortttit  i>»<i\  Xsit- 

Kol  \oyU(6^t  ttt  ^offi  rivet,  iiMtifpxf^^y  uralem,  ntque  3Ioralc-iu:  Uatiouolvui  reiuov- 

iSuedp*  iMtf  «9  rirb  mil  Mgimfoi^ 
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shall  ooDtent  mjmHi  with  saying,  —  that^  by  the  Platonists,  JjOpe 

was  regarded  both  as  a  part»  and  as  the  instm- 
contmrewT  amon?    meot,  oi  pfailosophy  ;^by  the  AristoteUaasi 
JStartST^'i^'to    (Aristo^  himself  is  silent)^  as  an  hiBtnmient» 

but  not  as  a  parC»  ui  philosophy; — by  the 
Stoics,  as  fcirming  one  of  the  three  pszts  of  philo- 
sophy,— Physics,  or  theoretiosl,  Sthios^  or  praotieal  philosophy, 
bdDg  the  other  two.  ^  But  as  Logic,  whether  oonsiderBd  ss  a  part 
of  philosophy  proper  or  not,  was  by  all  included  under  the  philoso* 
pbleal  edenees,  the  division  of  these  sciences  which  bitterly  prevailed 
among  the  Academio,  the  Peripatetic,  and  the  Stoical  sects,  was 
into  Logic  as  the  sabsidimy  or  instruraental  doctrine,  and  into 
the  two  principal  branches  of  Theoretical  and  iVactical  I'liilo- 
sophy.* 

It  is  manifest  tli:.t  in  our  sense  of  the  tenn  practical.  Logic,  as  an 
instnniK'iital  seieiue,  would  be  comprehended  under  the  head  of 
pnicticul  pliilosiopliy. 

I  shall  take  this  opiiortunit y  of  explaining;  an  nnomnly  which  yon 

will  find  explained  in  no  work  with  which  I  am 
iMtMnhTtiuTDfiuiiy     acquainted.    Certain  branches  of  philosophical 

knowk'dije  are  called  Arts,  —  or  Arts  and 
Sciences  indifferently  ;  othei-s  are  exclusively  denominated  Sciences. 
Were  this  distinction  coincident  with  the  distinction  of  sciences 
speculatiTe  and  sdenoes  prsctical,  —  taking  the  term  practical  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation,— there  would  be  no  diMoolty ;  for,  as  every 
pineticiil  Bcicncc  neoessarHy  involves  a  theory,  nothing  oonld  be 
more  natnnd  than  to  call  the  same  branch  of  knowledge  an  art, 
when  viewed  as  relative  to  its  practical  application,  and  a  sotenoe^ 
when  viewed  in  relatton  to  the  theory  which  that  applioatiott  snp- 
|N)ses.  Bnt  this  is  not  the  caaOb  The  spectdative  sciences,  indeed, 
mn  never  denominated  arts;  we  may,  therefore,  throw  ihent  aside. 
The  difficulty  is  exoliuiveiy  confined  to  the  practical.  Of  these 
aotne  never  receive  the  name,  cf  arts;  others  are  called  arts  and 
acienocs  indifferently.  Thns  the  sciences  of  Ethics,  Econonucs^ 
Peptics,  Theology,  etc.,  though  all  practical,  are  never  denominated 
iiereas  this  appellation  is  very  nsnally  applied  to  the 
of  Logic,  Bhetoric,  Qraimnar,  etc. 


1  AknndtrAplirodtalaiiriiyJk  JjnI.  Mar.  LMrtiut,  viL      ftMido-Vliitereli,  At  Itof; 

p.  2,  f  (I  r.20).    Amrooiiius,  In  CaSr^.  c.  4;  PAiV.  rn>iTn.  It  if  f  otin  finu';-.  !>ut  :i])[ian'nt)]r 

I'htiopoiius,  /»  Anal.  Prior,  t.  4;  Cramer's  without  much  reason,  attributed  to  i'lnto. 

Ameedota^  vol.  iv.  p.  417.  Compare  tl>e  Au-  See  Cicero,  Acad,  Qvast.  I.  6;  Etuebius,  Ftctf. 

tlM»i^  Dlmmhn*,  p.  182.   Th*  division  of  Evan.  xL  1$  AqgHllD,  JDit  Ohk  IkL  wUL  4 

Plillwopbjr  Info  Logic,  niypJcs,  and  F.tlilcn,  — Ed. 

probabljr  origlmrtwi  wUh  Uw  Stoics.    Soe  S  Sezt  Empir.  ado.  Jfiii*.  viL  Ifi.— Ed. 

11 
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That  tlic  term  art  is  with  us  not  coextensive  with  practical  science, 
is  thus  mauiiest ;  and  yet  tiiese  are  frequently  contbunded.  Thus, 
for  example,  Dr.  Whately,  in  his  definition  of  Logic,  thinks  that 
Logio  18  a  sdeiioe^  in  so  £ur  as  it  institutes  an  analysis  of  the  process 
of  the  mind  in  reasoning,  and  an  art,  in  so  far  as  it  affords  practical 
mlea  to  secure  the  mind  from  error  in  ita  deductions ;  and  he  dft- 
fines  an  art  the  application  of  knowledge  to  practioe.  ^  J^ow,  if  this 
view  wete  correct,  art  and  praotical  science  would  be  convertible 
tenna.  Bnt  that  they  are  not  employed  as  synonymous  expressions 
is»  as  we  have  seen,  shown  by  the  incongruity  we  feel  in  talking  of 
the  art  of  £thic8>  the  art  of  Religion,  etc,  thon|^  these  are  emi> 
nently  praotical  sciences. 

The  qnestion,  therefore,  still  remains,  Is  this  restriction  of  the 
term  art  to  certain  of  the  practical  sciences  the  result  of  some  acci- 
dental and  foigotten  nsage,  or  is  it  fi>nnded  on  any  rational  principle 
which  we  are  Me  to  trace  ?  The  former  altcmatiye  seems  to  be  the 
oonmion  belief;  for  no  one,  in  so  &r  as  I  know,  has  endeayorcd  to 
aoooont  for  the  apparently  vague  and  capridons  manner  in  which 
the  terms  art  and  science  are  applied.  The  latter  alternative,  how* 
ever,  is  the  true ;  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  to  yon  the  reason 
of  the  application  of  the  term  art  to  certain  practical  sciences,  and 
not  to  others. 

Yon  are  aware  that  the  Aristotelic  philosophy  was,  for  many  cen- 
,    .  ^  tunes,  not  only  the  prevalent,  but,  during  the 

middle  ages,  the  one  exclusive  philosophy  in 
Europe.  This  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  the  Scholastic  Philosophy,  has  exerted  the  most  extensive 
influence  on  the  hingna£]fes  of  modem  Europe;  and  iVuiU  this  com- 
mon source  has  been  principally  derived  that  community  of  expres- 
sion wliicii  these  lancruages  exhibit.  Xow,  the  peculiar  aj»i)licutioa 
of  the  term  art  was  introduced  into  the  vulgar  tongues  from  the 
scholastic  philosopliy ;  and  was  borrowed  by  that  j^hilosophy  from 
Aristotle.  This  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  instances  wliich  mirrlit  be 
alleged  of  the  unfelt  influence  of  a  single  powerful  mind,  on  liie  as- 
sociations and  habits  "i'  iliought  of  generations  to  the  end  of  time; 
and  of  Aristotle  is  |)recuiinently  U'ue,  what  lias  been  so  beautifully 
sidd  of  the  ancients  in  general 

*'  The  gruat  of  old  I 
Tlia  dead  t«t  aoeptved  fOTnuis  who  tUD  nils 
Our  ipiHti  fkon  Mr  nns.'*  t 

Kow,  then,  the  application  of  the  term  art  In  the  modem  laa- 

1  bee  Diseumoiu,  p.  ISL — Eo.        t  BjrQn'a  Man/red^  Act  Ul.  8c«ne  ir. 
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gnagcs  being  mediate]}-  governed  by  certain  distindions  which  the 
capacities  of  the  Greek  tongue  allowed  Aristotle  to  establish,  these 
distinctionn  must  bu  explained. 

lu  the  Aristotelic  philosophy,  the  temis  irpo^i?  and  VpaxriA  \%  — 

that  is,  praetire  and  prarfiml,,  were  eiMpl«»vtil 
both  in  a  generic  or  looser,  nii»l  in  a  special  or 
stricter  si^rnifiontion.  In  its  generic  meaniiii"  vpn^i^,  fprnctlrc^  was 
0|*i»c»se<l  to  liieory  or  sj)eculMti»>n,  and  it  coiriprehended  nn<l<  r  it, 
practice  in  its  special  nieaninuf,  and  riTuitlier  courdiiiatt}  term  to 
which  practice  in  this  its  stricter  siL,niitication,  was  opposed.  This 

term  was  woirja-L^  which  we  may  inadequately 
translate  by  production.  The  distinction  of 
vpcucruak  and  woofruto^  consisted  in  this:  the  former  denoted  that 
action  which  tenninated  in  action, — the  latter,  that  action  which 
resulted  In  some  permnnont  prodnct.  l-'^  r  example,  dancing  and 
xniiflio  are  practicd,  as  leaving  no  work  atter  their  performance; 
whereas^  painting  and  statuary  are  prodactive,  as  leaving  some 
prodnet  over  and  above  their  eneigy.^ 
Now  Aristotle,  in  formally  defining  arl^  defines  it  as  a  habit  pro- 

daetire,  and  not  as  a  habit  practical,  l^  mf- 
wby  BtMei,  roll-  •  Ttin^  lurk  A^yov; — and,  though  he  has  not  always 
/^'^iw    himwlf  adhered  stricUy  to  this  limitation,  his 
taric,  ete^  Aits.         definition  wss  adopted  by  bis  (bUowera^  and  the 

term  in  its  application  to  the  practical  sciences, 
(the  term  pmetical  being  here  nsed  in  its  generic  meaning),  came 
to  be  ezdnrively  confined  to  thoee  whose  end  did  not  result  in 
mere  action  or  energy.  Accordingly  as  Ethics,  Politics,  etc.,  pro- 
posed happiness  as  their  end,  —  and  as  happiness  was  an  energy,  or 
at  least  the  concomitant  of  eneri^v,  tlieso  sciences  terminated  in 
iiction,  and  were  consequently  not  jtroducthte-.    On  the 

other  hand.  Logic,  Rhetoric,  etc.,  <li«l  not  terminate  in  a  mere,  —  an 
evanescent  action,  hut  in  a  perinan(^it,  —  an  endurini;  product. 
For  the  end  of  1  ogic  was  tl>c  prmluction  of  a  reasoning,  the  end 
of  Rhetoric  tl»e  prod  net  ion  of  an  oration,  and  so  fortli.'  This  dis- 
tinction is  not  ])erhaps  lx\yond  the  reach  of  criticism,  and  I  am  not 
l^ere  to  vindicate  its  correctness.    Hy  only  aim  is  to  make  you 

i  See  EA..  Nie.  L  1.  Auvpopii  5«  rit  ^ai-  pabili  materia  opus  aliquod  efficitur  quod 

V9rm  <rS^  Wbusr*  *4  ftk^  ydp  «2nr  Mpytm  etiam  post  BctikneiB  pai-nuuMt  JS§m  Toctica 

-ri  J*  Top*  a'TOt  (pya  rtyd.    P>i'f.  vi.  4;  ^icta  r-f  ixi  toD  irorfTt' c,,!^>  tanicn  fnT^nhi- 

Jt^igma  Maralia^  L  SS.    C£  QidatiUaa,  buU-  malertam  uuu  tructal,  m^que  o|>u»  facit 

9mt.m.1L9,}».^Eo.  PW»  SailoB*  dMtWIlM.  OwmI  eolm 

«  Cf.  BoT^mlrck,  Institut.  Log.  lib.  1.  j  6.  P**'"***  fupcrrfnt,  \A  nov  r  ♦  h  .  n  art!ono 

I>Of;Sca  dlcltur  vouii',  fd  e»t,Jiuere  five  fjjftcfrr  qn»  efflolwitur  sed  a  Kriptiouc.  Atnue  lueo 

•yllofftsmos,  definltfones,  etc  Nrque  euim  de  g&Mn.  Bm  abo  SolMlUtr,  Optra,  Traot 

Tenim^,  quod  quidam  aintit,  wmthf  tenper  FraoU.  f  UL  p.  4l — E»» 
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ttwvre  of  the  grounds  of  the  distinction,  in  order  that  you  may 
comprehend  the  {Mrinctple  which  originally  determined  the  applica- 
tion of  the  terpi  art  to  aotne  of  the  practical  sdenoes  and  not  to 
others*  and  without  a  knowledge  of  whi<^  principle  the  Tarioas 
employment  of  the  tenn  must  i^pear  to  yon  capridons  and  nnintel- 
li^le.  It  ia  needleaa,  perhapa,  to  notice  that  the  rnle  appliea 
only  to  the  philoeophicai  acienoea, — to  those  which  received  thdr 
form  and  denominationa  from  the  learned.  The  mechanical  dezter- 
idcs  were  beneath  their  notice;  and  these  were  accordingly  left  to 
receive  their  appellations  from  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Aris- 
totelic  proprieties.  Accordingly,  the  term  art  is  in  them  applied, 
without  distinction,  to  prodnotiye  and  improdnctiYe  operations. 
We  speak  of  the  art  of  rope-dancing,  equally  as  of  the  art  of  rope- 
luakiii!^.    But  to  return. 

The  division  of  philosophy  into  Theoretical  and  Practical  i-,  ilie 

most  important  that  has  been  iikkIcj  and  it  is 
Unirenuiiitx  of  tho     that  which  has  cn lured  into  nearly  all  the  dis- 
******  ^TlJontitri     tributions  attempted  by  nioilern  j)lulosoi*litM-s. 
and  rraetioaL  "  Bacon  was  the  first,  after  the  revival  of  lettei-s, 

BwMMi.  who  essayed  a  distribution  of  the  sciences  and 

of  philosophy.  He  divided  all  human  knowl- 
cflgo  into  Histoiy,  Poetry,  and  Philosophy.  Philosophy  he  dis- 
tinguished into  branches  conversant  about  the  Deity,  about  Nature^ 
and  about  Man;  and  each  of  these  had  theit  subordinate  diTisionSi 
which,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularize.  * 
Descartes'  distributed  philosophy  into  theoretical  and  practical, 
,  ^\ith  various  subdiWsions ;  hot  his  followers 
i>«Ksarte8  and  his    adopted  the  division  of  Logic^  Metaphysics^ 


Physics,  and  Ethics.'  Gassendi  recognused,  like 
the  ancients,  three  parts  of  philosophy,  I«ogtc^  Physics,  and  Ethics,* 

and  this,  along  with  many  otiber  of  GassendTs 


K«!tTTteL"^'    doctrines,  was  adopted  hy  Locke.*  Eant  dis^ 

tingoished  philosophy  into  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical, with  variona  subdivisions  and  the  distrihntion  into  theoretic 
cal  and  practical  was  also  established  by  Fichte.' 

1  Admneemtnl  of  Leammg^Wmkft  ToL  li.  pp.  ''ieft,  «ta  ^faHflWrti  Ml  Loglea,  BBOnMI  ftlldndl 

IDO.  124.  (Cil.  Montagu.)  D«  Aut^entU  Seun-  sen  rnttkft.    Mfm*  fllp«r  L,  C^M,  M» 

fMrwn,  lib.  U.  c  1,  lib.  til.  «.  Ij  WorlUf  voL  —  Eo. 

Tflt  pfk.  87,  US.— Ed.  4  Syntaenm  JMboDpAtum,  Lib.  Trowi  ft  i 

3  Sec  tbeFrafttOlx^phUt  todl*  J»M>*fc  {Opera.  Lugduni,  16G3,  vol.  i.  p.  S.)— iD. 

—  Ed.  7v««'fw,  book  iv.  ch.  21.  —  Ei> 

f  See  Sylvain  fiegia,  Cours  entier  dt  PfUZoKN  6  hnlik  der  rtintn  Vermm/t,  Metllodenlelir^ 

fMt,  Motaunil  teLoi^M,  la  MMaplijwiqiM,  e.  &— Ed. 

la  Plipique,  et  U  Morale.    Cf.  CIbhIxt;?:  —  7  (^tmunagt  drr  gewnmUn 

"  rhysica  rhilosophia  Katuralis  dio-  |  i.  ^Wtrkt,  tqL  L  p.  138.)— 

ttv}  dMiDOla  ft  SoyemtCmitl  tM  ]C«lsph7»> 
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I  have  now  concluded  the  Lectures  generally  introductorr  to  the 

proper  business  of  the  Coone.    In  Ihcse  leo- 
cor.cnmou  of  In-  ^j^^  general  nature  of  the  aubjeofai, 


I  was  compelled  to  anticipate  conclusions,  and 
to  dcpr!i<I  on  your  being  able  to  sajiply  a  good  deal  of  vhat  it  was 
Impossible  for  Tne  articulately  to  explain.  I  now  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  matters  which  are  hereafter  to  ocenpy  our 
attention,  with  comparatiTely  little  apprehension,— for^  lu  these,  we 
shall  be  able  to  dwell  more  upon  details,  while,  at  the  same  time^ 
the  subject  will  open  upon  us  by  degrees,  so  that,  every  step  that 
we  proceed,  we  shall  find  the  progress  easier.  Sut  I  have  to  wam 
you,  that  you  will  probably  find  the  very  commenoement  the  most 
arduous,  and  this  not  only  because  you  will  come  less  inured  to 
difficulty,  but  because  it  will  there  be  necessary  to  deal  with  prin- 
ciples, and  these  of  a  general  and  abstract  nature  ;  whereas,  having 
once  mastered  these,  every  subsequent  step  will  be  comparatively 
easy. 

Without  entering  upon  details,  I  may  now  summarily  state  to 

yon  the  order  which  I  pro]>08e  to  fi>now  in  the 

cnsuincT  Course.    This  requires  a  preliminary 
cxpobitiuu  of  llic  ditrcrc'iit  dopartnicnts  of  Pliilosoj>hy,  in  order  tliat 
you  may  obtain  a  ci)inj>iL'licn>i\ e  view  <»f  (lie  proper  objects  of  our 
consideration,  and  of  tin*  rclaiiuu.s  in  which  lljcy  btuiul  to  others. 
Science  aiul  phihjsophy  are  convereant  either  about  ^liinl  or 

ai»out  ^fatter.    Tlic  former  of  these  is  Philoso- 
DMriMloB  ortlw     p]jy  |.,,,j,^.,.iy  so  called.     With  the  hitter  we 

have  iiolliing  to  do,  ('X(  (>]<t  in  so  far  as  it  nmy 
enfiMo  us  to  throw  li^lit  ujmiii  the  foniu-r,  for 
3Ieta]»liy«ic«,  in  wliatcvcT  latitutlo  the  term  he  taken,  is  a  Bcieiiee, 
or  colli). leineiit  of  sciences,  exclusively  occupie<l  with  mind. 
the  Philosophy  of  ^^lind,  —  Psyebologry  or  Metaphysics,  in  the 
widest  signification  ot"  the  terms, —  is  thrprf<ihJ;  lor  tlie  oliject  it 
immediately  proposes  for  consideration  may  be  either,  1*,  Pii.e- 
xoMENA  in  general ;  or,  2°,  Laws;  or,  3%  Ihtkbskgks,— >Il£SUi.TS. 
Tliis  I  will  endeavor  to  explain. 
The  whole  of  philosophy  is  the  answer  to  these  three  questions: 

1®,  What  .arc  the  Facts  or  Pha?nomena  to  be 
Tb«  three  gmnd     observed?   2^  What  are  the  Laws  which  legu* 

late  these  facts,  or  under  which  these  ])ha^nom- 
ena  ap]H\ir?    3^  Wliat  are  the  real  Besults^ 
not  immediately  manifbstiBd,  which  these  fiicts  or  phs&nomena  war^ 
lant  ns  In  drawing? 
If  we  conaider  the  mind  merely  with  the  view  of  observing  and 
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the  yarioQS  phsenomeiia  it  reyeals,  —  thnt  is,  of  anal  js- 
ing  them  into  capaolties  or  iaoaltiea,<— we  have 
'jj^*^**"**^***^     one  mental  adenoe,  or  one  department  of  men- 
tal Bcienoe;  and  this  wc  may  call  the  FhjskomE' 
NOLOOT  0V  Mnn>,  It  is  oonnmonljr  called  Pbtoboloot — Ekfiii- 
icaXm  Pstchologt,  or  the  l2n>ircTrni  FtoosopHT  of  Miin>;  we 
might  call  it  PsiBVOMEsrAi.  ParcaoLoeY.  It  is  evident  that  the 
divisionB  of  thia  aoience  will  he  determined  hf  the  olaimoo  into 
whieh  the  phienomena  of  mind  are  dJatrihnted* 
If|  again,  we  analyie  the  mental  phmiomenA  with  the  view  of 

diaooveiing  and  eonaidering^  not  contingent  ap> 
umaniogr  of  pearances,  hat  the  neeenary  and  tmivenal  &ctB| 
— i.  &  the  Laws,  by  whieh  onr  fteolUea  are  gov- 
erned, to  the  end  that  we  may  ohtaan  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
or  to  explain  their  procedniea  and  manifestations,— we  have  a 
adence  which  we  may  call  the  Komomqt  ov  Hind^ — NOM0£O<Hcai> 
PSYCHO LoaY.  Now,  there  will  be  aa  many  distinct  dasses  of  Komo- 

logical  Psychology,  as  there  are  distinct  classes 
of  mental  phaenomena  under  the  Phasnomeno- 
logical  division.  I  shall,  hereafter,  show  yon  tliat  there  aru 'I'lirce 
great  classes  of  these  phieiiomena,  —  viz.  1",  The  ])ha?nomeiia  of 
onr  C'oirnitivc  faculties,  or  faculties  of  Kiu)wlc'(1<re ;  2°,  The  j>hai- 
iiuinona  of  our  Foolincrs,  or  the  phajnomciiM  of  Pleasure  and  Pain; 
and,  3°,  The  plia'iioim  ti.i  of  our  Conative  powers,  —  in  other  woihIs, 
the  plui'uoinenu  of  Will  and  Dcbire.  (These  you  must,  for  the 
pn  >tMa,  take  upon  tiust).*  Each  of  those  fla«isos  of  j)hajooinena 
has  accordingly  a  science  which  is  conversant  about  it^^  Laws.  For 
as  eaoh  ]»roposes  a  diffei'ent  end,  and,  in  the  accomplishnu  nt  of  that 
end,  is  n"rulat<'<I  by  ]»cculinr  laws,  each  must,  con<*erju('ntly,  have  a 
different  science  cuuvcrjiant  about  tkefle  laws,  —  that  is,  a  dillbrcut 
^oniolocry. 

There  is  no  one,  no  Xomolouical,  st  ienee  of  the  Cognitive  facul- 
ties in  general,  though  we  liave  some  older 
ciSriSjttL!^     treatises  which,  though  partial  in  their  snhjeot, 

ofibrd  a  name  not  unsnitable  for  a  nomolcgy  Off 
tiie  cognitions, — via.  Gnoseologia  or  Gnostologia.  There  is  no 
independent  science  of  the  laws  of  Perooption ;  if  there  were,  it 
might  be  called  iEsthetio,  wliich,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  would 
he  ambigoons.  Mnemonic,  or  the  science  of  the  lawa  of  Memory, 
haa  been  elaborated  at  least  in  numerons  treatises;  bntthe  namd 
Anamnestic,  the  art  of  Recollection  or  Heminiacenee,  might  be 
equally  well  applied  to  iL  The  lawa  of  the  Representative  Aenlty* 
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—  that  IB,  the  laws  of  Association,  have  not  yet  been  elevated  into 
a  separate  nomologieal  seicnoe.  Neither  have  the  conditiong  of  the 
B^ulative  or  Legislative  faculty,  the  faculty  itself  of  Laws,  been 
Iblljr  analyzed,  far  less  redooed  to  system ;  though  we  have  several 
d8ier\'edly  forgotten  treatises,  of  an  older  date,  under  the  inviting 
aame  id Noohgiea,  Tlie  only  one  of  tlic  cognitive  facultio^  whoeo 

lam  Mistitute  the  object-matter  of  a  separate 

science,  is  the  £!aborative,— the  Tuderstand- 
mg  Special,  the  ftooltj  of  Relations,  the  fmnky  of  Thought 
Flioper.  This  nomology  has  obtained  the  name  of  Loan)  itnong 
other  appellatioiif^  but  not  from  Aristotle*  Tlic  best  name  would 
have  been  I>iAirotBnc.  Logio  u  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thonghti 
in  relation  to  the  end  which  our  oognitiye  &caltiee  piopoBe, — 1> «. 
the  Tbvb*  To  thk  head  night  be  referred  Qranuiuiry — Umveieat 
Grsmnuuv— Philoeophioal  Grammar,  or  the  MsteDOe  ooaTerMiit  wHh 
the  ]avs  of  Z«aDgiiage»  aa  the  Inatnimeiit  of  thoogbt. 
The  Nomologj  of  our  Feelingly  or  Hie  eotenoe  of  the  laws  whkh 

gOTem  oar  oi^MKiltiet  of  eijoymeiiti  in  relation 
^2^^^^    to  the  end  whiish  they  propoM^^-t.  e.  the 

Flbasubablb,^  has  obtained  no  preeiae  name 
in  onr  language.  It  haa  been  eaUed  the  Philoe<^y  of  Taate,  and, 
on  the  Continent  eapeoiiAy,  it  haa  been  denominated  jfiadietio, 
Keither  name  ia  nnolgeeliooable.  The  first  it  yague,  metaphorical, 
and  even  delnaiYe.  In  regard  to  the  aeoond,  you  are  aware  that 
«ilij<9i|ai«  in  €h^k  means  feeling  in  general,  as  well  aa  aense  in  par- 
tieolar,  aa  our  term  feeling  means  either  the  senae  of  touch  in 
particular,  or  sentiment, — and  the  capadty  of  the  pleasnrable  and 
painful  in  general.  Both  terms  are,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent, 
ambiguous ;  but  this  objection  can  rarely  be  avoided,  and  w^sthetic, 
if  nut  the  best  expression  to  be  found,  has  already  been  long  and 
generally  employed.  It  is  now  nearly  a  eentnry  sinee  Banmgarten, 
a  celebrated  philo.soj)lier  of  the  Leibuitzio-AVuUi.ai  seliool,  first 
ai>]>licd  the  term  ^iithetic  to  the  doctrine  whieh  we  ^  aguely  and 
j>eriplirastically  denominate  the  l^hilosoph}  of  Taste,  the  theory  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  the  seience  of  the  Beautiful  and  Subiinje,*  etc., — 
and  tills  tenn  i^  now  in  general  aeeeptanee,  not  only  in  Germany, 
bni  throughout  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  term  Apolaustio 
would  have  been  a  more  appropriate  designation. 

Finally,  the  Xoniulogy  of  our  C'onative  jiowers 
CJtftion^rT^Miif  ^         Practical  Philosophy,  jiroj^erly  fo  called  ;  for 

'  practical  philosophy  is  f>inij»ly  the  seienee  of  the 
laws  xegulative  of  our  Will  and  De&ires,  in  iiilation  to  the  end 

!  BaningtitMi**  worii  OIL  tliif  mt^^ot,  cutlUed  JRnhatifa  (two  vols.),  ynm  jmlAMmA  ia  ITSO* 
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vhioh  our  oonatiye  powen  propoi6^*»i* «.  the  Good.  Thi%  as  it 

considers  these  laws  in  relation  to  man  as  an 

EOucs;  Politic*.  •    v  •  i     i         i        i  ^       s.  i 

iiKiividual,  or  in  relaoon  to  mnn  aa  a  member 
of  society,  will  bo  divided  into  two  branches,  —  £tiuioa  «nd  l^oU- 
ties;  and  theie  again  admit  of  yarious  Bubdi\'iaions. 

80  mttoh  for  thoae  parta  of  the  Fluloaophy  of  Mind,  which  are 
oonvenant  abont  Fhnnomen%  and  aboat  Lawa.  The  Third  groat 
branch  of  this  philosophy  is  that  which  is  engaged  in  the  deduction 
of  Inftrenoe^  or  Reaolta. 

In  the  First  branofa,—* the  FbaBnomenology  <^mindv-**philoao* 

phyis  properly  limited  to  the  &ot8  afforded  in 

m.  Ontology,  or    ^sonaoioaaness,  oonsideted  exdosiyely  in  them- 

aelyes.  Bnt  these  fiMSts  may  be  anch  as  not  only 
to  be  objects  of  knowledge  in  themselves,  bot  likewise  to  inmish  ns 
with  gronnds  of  inference  to  something  out  of  themselyea.  As 
eiEMstfl^  and  el&ots  of  a  oertain  ebaraoteri  they  may  enable  us  to 
infer  the  analogous  bbaraeter  of  their  unknown  canscs ;  as  ptuenom- 
eoa,  and  pheenomena  of  peouliar  qualitlfl%  they  may  warrant  us  in 
drawing  many  oonclosions  regm*ding  the  distinctive  character  of 
that  unknowTi  principle,  of  that  unknown  stibstance,  of  which  they 
ure  the  manifestations.  Although,  therefore,  existence  ho  only 
revealed  to  us  in  pha'uomeiui,  ami  tiiOugli  we  e.-m,  tlieri'loit',  have 
only  a  relfitive  knowledge  either  of  mind  or  of  matter;  still,  by 
inference  and  analogy,  wc  may  legitimately  attempt  to  rise  al)ove 
tlie  mere  appearances  wliieh  experience  and  observatiim  airorJ. 
Thu."*,  for  exumi>le,  the  existeiice  of  God  and  llie  Inimortality  of  the 
Sonl  are  not  given  us  as  phjenomena,  as  objects  of  immediate 
kiiuwledge;  yet,  if  the  phasnomena  actually  given  do  necessarily 
require,  for  their  rational  explanation,  tlie  iiypotheses  of  inimorrality 
and  of  God,  we  are  assuredly  entitled,  from  the  existence  oi'  the 
former,  to  infer  the  i-eality  of  the  Intu  r.  Kow,  the  scieiict'  eon- 
vev-^  -lit  about  all  such  inferences  of  unknown  being  from  its  known 
inanifestntioTTs,  is  cMllcd  Ontology,  or  Msxaphysics  PnoPKa.  We 
might  call  it  iNFiiiiENxiAL  PsYriior,ot;Y. 

The  following  ia  a  tabular  view  of  the  diatiibutiou  of  Philosopby 
aa  here  proposed : — 


Kind  or 


Facto,— PbjeQOmenoloxT,   (  COfliltlflOt. 
cMiHniiw  <r^«iiw«7.     ^  cou»tivo  Poirer»(  Will  and  Deriro). 

CognitionS) — Logto. 


^^V^^**!^^*  1  fV»«**lwfc  riiaiM  I.   i  Moral  rii!!n*nphv." 

l  raanvt  rami,  j  i-ouucai  1  hiiiUphy . 

B«BaU»,  —  Ontology,  In&r-  (  IUIhr  of  God. 

In  this  distribution  of  the  philosophical  sciences,  you  will  obsen'C 
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that  I  take  Ettle  accotint  uf  tlic  celobrntod  division  of  ]))iil.>s<,j»liy 

iiitd  SpecMilatPf  aii<l  Practical,  whicli  I  liave 
already  explained  to  von,*  for  I  call  only  one 
minor  division  of  j)liilosoj>l)y  practical,  —  viz.  the  Nomology  of  the 
Conative  pow  ers,  not  because  that  science  is  not  equally  theoretical 
with  any  other,  but  simply  because  these  powore  are  properly  called 
practical,  as  tending  to  practice  or  overt  action. 

Such  is  the  distribution  of  Philotophj,  wlii(  h  I  venture  to  pro> 
pose  as  the  simplest  and  most  exhaustive,  and  I  sliall  now  proceed, 
in  reference  to  it)  to  specify  the  particular  bnmohes  which  form  the 
objects  of  our  eonaideratioii  in  the  preaent  course. 
The  snljecta  assigned  to  the  varions  chairs  of  the  Philosophical 

FacoHxi  in  the  different  Uniyenitiea  of  Europe, 
DirtriiMition  of        .^f^       calculated  iq>on  any  comprehensive 
^uX<^vl    'i-w  of  the  p«t.  «f  j^hj  «d  «f  thd, 

natunl  connection.    Our  nniTenitiea  were 


£mnded  when  the  'Aiistotelio  philosophy  waa 
the  dominant*  or  rather  the  ezblnaive*  ayatem,  and  the  parts  distrib- 
uted to  the  different  daasea,  in  the  feculty  of  Arts  or  Philosophy, 
were  regulated  by  the  contents  of  certain  of  the  Aristotelic  booki, 
and  by  the  order  in  which  they  were  studied.  Of  these,  there  were 
always  Four  great  divisions.  There  was  first  Logic,  in  relation  to 
the  Onrnnou  of  Aristotle;  secondly,  Metaphysics,  relative  to  his 
Imxjks  nuder  that  title;  thirdly.  Moral  Phi lowphy,  relative  to  his 
}'t;iu-,  I'<»litics,  and  Kconomics;  an<l,  lourthly,  Piiysics,  relative  to 
hla  Piiy.sics,  r.nd  tlie  collection  of  treatises  styled  in  the  scliools  the 
Parca  N^aturalin.  Bnt  every  university  had  not  a  lull  cnniplt  inent 
of  clnsf?e«?,  that  is,  did  not  devote  a  separate  year  to  each  of  tlio 
four  subjects  of  study;  and,  accordingly,  in  these  seats  of  learjiinir 
wliere  three  yeaiis  forme*!  the  citrricTihim  of  philosu]>liy,  two  .of 
these  branches  were  combined.  In  this  iniivcrfiity,  Lo^ic  and  3Ict- 
aphjsics  were  taught  in  the  same  year ;  in  othci*s,  Metaphysics  and 
Moral  Philosophy  were  conjoined ;  and,  when  the  old  practice  was 
abandoned  of  the  several  Regents  or  Professors  cairying  on  their 
students  through  eveiy  department,  the  two  branches  which  had 
been  taught  in  the  same  year  were  assigned  to  the  same  chair. 
What  ia  most  curious  in  the  matter  is  this^ — Aristotle's  treatise 
On  the  SwlXmo^,  (along  with  his  lesser  treatises  on  Memory  and 
RmUfiUeeneet  (A  Smu  and  iis  O^ects^  etc.,)  included  in  the  Pansa 
IfatmaUa^  and,  he  having  declared  that  tiie  consideration  of  the 
soul  waa  part  of  the  philosophy  of  nature,'  the  science  of  Mind 


1  Sec  a/Iff,  p.  8!).  — Ei>.  wtpi  ^vxv^j  ^  -ird/rn^  fl  rv\  TOiiirTT)?.  Cf. 

S  J}e  AHima^  I.  1.    ^wucou  t6  ii€oipifaai     3flttagph,  v.  1.   AijAjov  vws  Set     Toi$  i^vaimots 
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was  always  treated  along  with  Physios.  The  prafeaam  of  Natmral 
Fhiloaophy  baye^  howerer,  long  abandoiiad  the  philooophy  of  mind, 
and  this  branch  has  been,  as  more  iqipiopriate  to  their  depaitment8» 
taught  both  by  the  Ftxrfesson  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  by  the  Pro- 
fbsaora  of  Logio  and  Hetaphysicsi-- for  yon  are  not  to  suppose  that 
metaplivsies  and  paydiology  are,  thon|^  vulgarly  need  as  aynon- 
ymons  expressions,  by  any  means  the  same.  So  much  for  the  hi^ 
torioal  aoddents  which  have  ailbeted  the  subjects  of  the  difilBrent 
chairs. 

I  now  return  to  the  distribution  of  philcwophy,  which  I  have 

given  you,  and,  first,  by  exclusion,  I  shall  tell 

SnltfMii  iqvroffl-  y  what  does  not  conctrii  us.  In  this  class, 
•to  to  tlklt  ChaiTi  .  . 

we  have  nothinof  to  do  with  Practical  Pliilojio- 

phy,  —  that  is.  Ethics,  Politics,  Ecuuomics.  But,  with  this  excep- 
tion, there  is  nu  otlier  brancli  of  philosophy  whicli  ia  not  l  ither 
bj>ecially  allottc*!  to  our  consideration,  or  which  docs  not  fall  nat- 
urally WTtliiii  our  s|>]H'n».  Of  the  former  <lcscrij>ti()n,  are  Logic, 
and  Oiitoioiry  or  J\I»'iapUysies  Projx'r.  Ol  iha  latter,  .tro  Psychol- 
ogy, or  the  Flulosophy.  oi  Jflind  in  its  stricter  signification,  and 
Esthetic. 

These  subjects  are,  however,  collectively  too  extensive  to  be 

overtaken  in  a  siuLcle  Course,  and,  at  the  same 
Conipr«Uei«ion  and     ^^^^^  ^^^^       ^j^^^^^  abstract  to  afford 

orawr  of  tbo  vouiw.  •  i   i»     i     .  •       /»  « 

the  proper  materials  for  the  instruction  of  those 

only  commencing  the  study  of  philosophy.  In  fact,  the  depart* 
ment  allotted  to  this  chair  comprehends  the  two  extremes  of  phi- 
losophy, ^Logio^  forming  its  appropriate  introduction,  —  Meta- 
physics, its  necessary  consummation.  I  propose,  therefore,  in  order 
£iirly  to  exhaust  the  business  of  tlio  chair,  to  divide  its  subjects 
between  two  Courses, — the  one  on  Pbsnomenology,  Psychology, 
or  Mental  Philosophy  in  general ;  the  other,  on  Komology,  Logio^ 
or  the  laws  of  the  Cognitive  Paculties  in  particular.^ 

tI  i(TTi  i^i)Tf1)>  Ktu  hpl^tabai^  Kol  Ziiri  koI  phy,  pfrJctty  so  cnllod,  ^vith  flK-  prionco  wlJch 

^vx^is  iviat  hmtf^m  tovfvatKWtiurn  iACODVcrsantwiUiUieMaui&gtiUloittofMifid, 

i»tu  ri]s  vKfft  lvT6%*«Bi^<  »FlMm«CMaoloK7,  or  PgfiAdiogf,  I  tlwiB 

1  Frum  tlie  following  mtMlOM)  wMOh  OfH  then  proceed  to  I.o^^ic,  the  Kienco  w  hich  coiw 

pesriii  lln'  iiKnin-eript  Iccf nrc  b«  fiitpciveded  Biders  tin-  Laws  of  Thonglit ;  fliul  finu!!.v.  to 

by  the  pnrngraph  given  iu  tlw  text,  tt  is  obvl-  Outolog}-,  or  3tcUpfay&ic«  proper,  the  ph}io«- 

ottothat  thoAtrtborlMd  origtaoUydwifiMd  ephy  uiRamltM.  JBtthelie,  or  the  tbeoiT  of 

to<Ii-<:ii-- ^I'  tini-iilly,  iinil  with  f,'reater  detail,  the  Plea.cTirjiMc,  I  should  ciiii«.iJtT  subsc- 

tbc  throo  grand  dcpartmcut»  of  rhiIo«ophy  qucntJy  to  Logic,  sod  previously  to  Ontol- 

Intlkated  hi  the  dbtribution  propofod  by  him :  ogy .** — On  the  propriety  of  aoeording  to  Pbj* 
—  "  The  plan  which  I  propOie  to  Bdofil  la  th»  .  «liolog.v  thr  flntplaee  In  tlie  order  of  the  pliil* 

distribution  of  thoC0PIM^4MrMUlierCoUMi,  o*op1iical  f^cienrc?.  9cr-  Comin,  Coursrff  r  /7/<i< 

ii  the  following  t  *»'re  dt  la  Phiiofophie,  l>euxi«iM  S4rle,  torn.  ii. 
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LECTURE  VIII. 

PSrCUOLOQY,  ITS  DBFINITIOli.  EXPLICATION  OF  TEBMS. 

I  Kow  pass  to  the  First  Division  of  inv  subject,  whirh  occupy 
the  present  Course,  and  commence  with  a  defimtiou  of  Psychoid 

06Y,  Tub  PiLfiNOMENOLOGY  OF  MiND. 

Paychologjy  or  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  strictly  so 

denominated}  is  the  science  convenant  ahont 
^^^^uoa  of  Psy-         pAcBnoniena,  or  modiJicaiionSf  or  states  of 

the  Mind,  or  Oonseious'iSki^sei,  or  jSatd,  or 
Spirit^  or  Sdf,  or  JSj/O. 
In  this  deftnltlon,  you  will  oboerre  that  I  have  pwpoaeljr  aocumn- 

lated  a  varietj*  o^oi^reflflioDB,  in  order  that  I 
£xphcmuou  of  term*    jjjjgj^^        ^  eaifiest  oppoTtttiuty  of  making 

yon  aoonratdy  aoquainted  iritii  their  meaning;  for  they  are  terms 
of  vital  importance  and  frequent  nae  in  philosophy. Before^  there- 
fiire»  proceeding  fhrther^  I  shall  panse  a  moment  in  explanation  of 
tlie  tenns  in  which  this  definition  is  expressed.  Without  restriot- 
ing  myself  to  the  following  oider,  I  shsll  oonsider  the  word 
Aoiogy  /  the  eorreUtive  terms  stUffeei  snd  substancs,  phaiwmmm^ 
modfficatiim^  statSj  eto^  and^  at  the  same  time^  tske  occasion  to 
explain  another  eorrelatiye,  the  expression  object,  and,  finally,  the 
words  mind,  soul,  spirit,  self,  and  ego. 

Indeed,  after  considering  these  temi%  it  may  not  be  impropfsr 
to  take  up,  in  one  series,  the  philosophical  expressions  of  principal 
importance  and  most  ordbaiy  occonnmce^  in  OTder  to  render  less 
ficqneot  the  necessity  of  intermpting  the  coorse  of  our  procedure, 
to  alB>Td  the  requisite  verbal  explanations. 

The  term  PsycKology,  is  of  Greek  compound,  its  elements  ^x^, 

signifying  soul  or  mind,  an<l  Xoyos,  ^^il^^)ifying 

  !'''r.*'^?^^     discourse  or  doctrijie.    l*i»ycholuL:v,  t  hci  ci'urc, 

IS  the  discourse  or  doctrine  treating  of  the  hu- 
man hihid.  But,  thoucfh  composed  of  Greek  elements,  it  is,  like 
the  gn  uter  Timnbcr  of  the  compounds  of  Aoyos,  of  modem  combi- 
naii  'n.  I  may  be  asked,  —  why  use  an  exotic,  a  technical  name? 
"NVIiy  not  be  contented  with  the  more  popular  terms,  l^liil  s  i  liy 
of  JUiud,  or  Mental  Philc^phy,  —  bcicnce  of  .Mind  or  j^-cutal 
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Science? — expressions  by  which  this  department  of  knowlecige 
has  been  usually  designated  by  those  who,  in  this  country,  have 
cultivated  it  with  the  most  distinguished  success.  To  this  there 
are  several  answers.  In  the  firet  place,  philosophy  itself,  and  all,  or 
almost  all,  its  branches,  have,  in  our  language,  reoeived  Greek 
technical  denominations;  —  whj  not  also  the  most  important  of 
aU»  the  science  of  mind?  In  the  second  place,  the  term  psychology 
is  now,  and  has  long  been,  the  ordinary  expression  for  the  doctnne 
of  mind  in  the  j;»hilo6ophical  language  of  eVeiy  other  European 
nation.  Nay,  in  point  of  fiet,  it  is  now  natnndiaed  in  Rngtiah, 
ptych/ohgy  and  psychologic<xi  having  of  late  years  come  into  com- 
mon Qse ;  and  their  employment  ia  varranted  by  the  authority  of 
the  beet  £nglish  writen*  It  waa  fimiliarly  employed  by  one  of 
onr  beat  writers^  and  moat  acnte.metaphysieiansi  Principal  Canqn 
bell  of  Aberdeen;^  and  Dr.  Beattie^  Iikewiae,ha8  entitled  the  first 
part  of  hia  JBSemenU  of  Morai  Science^ — that  which  treats  of  the 
mental  Realties, — Psyohology.  To  say  nothing  of  Coleridge,  the 
late  Sir  James  Mackintosh  waa  also  an  advocate  fi>r  ita  employ- 
ment, and  justly  censored  Dr.  Brown  for  not  nsing  it,  in  place  of 
hia  very  reprehensible  expression, — PhyHology  of  Mind,  the  title 
of  hia  unfiniahed  text-book.*  Bnt  these  are  reasons  in  themselves 
of  comparatively  little  moment :  they  tend  merely  to  show  that» 
if  otherwise  expedient,  the  nomenclature  is  permissible;  and  that 
it  is  expedient,  the  following  reasons  will  prove.  For,  in  the  third 
place,  it  is  alwaya  of  conseqnence  for  the  sake  of  precision  to  be 
able  to  use  one  word  instead  of  a  plnrality  of  wmrds,  —  es])ecially, 
where  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  descriptive  appellation  mi^t 
occasion  tedium,  distraction,  and  disgust ;  and  this  must  necessarily 
occur  in  the  treatment  of  anv  science,  if  the  science  be  able  to 
possess  no  single  name  vicarious  of  ils  definition.  In  tliis  respect,  ' 
therefore,  Psycholotjy  is  preferable  to  P/u7oso/>/h/  of  JIuuL  But, 
in  the  fourth  place,  even  if  the  eiiiploynient  of  the  description  for 
the  li.iiiiL  eould,  in  this  instance,  be  tolerated  when  used  substan- 
tively, what  are  we  to  do  when  we  require,  (which  w<»  do  unceas- 
ingly,) to  use  the  denoniinatii)U  of  the  science  a»ljeeLi\ ely ?  For 
exam]>le,  I  Iinve  oecabion  to  say  a  psychological  fact,  a  psycliological 
law,  a  psycliological  curiosity,  etc.  Hon- can  we  express  tlu  so  by 
the  descriptive  nppellation  ?  A  psycliological  fact  may  indeed"  he 
styled  a  fact  considered  relatively  to  the  i)hilu.'iophy  of  *thp  human 
mind, — a  psychological  law  may  be  called  a  law  by  wiudi  the 

■ 

'    1  ThilnKnphy  of  Kfuforic,  vol.  L  ^  lAOll  fajo/^AyJu  the  r.ncyc1opiedteBlttHniaS,TCL 

c<L)i  p.  123,  (ed.  ISI  V )  -  Ed.  l^m^  liUi  £d* 
tlHmmtkm  m  Uu  progreu  ^  EUUeal  tkU 
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nMntal  phmomena  are  goTecned, — a  psychological  eariooit^  may 
be  rendered — bj  w]ia%  I  really  do  not  know;  But  how  miaerably 
weak^  awkward  tedious,  and  aiftotod»  is  the  commatation  when  it 
can  be  made;  not  only  do  the  Tivaeity  and  preoision  of  the  original 
evaporate,  the  meaning  Itself  Is  not  eren  adequately  oonveyed* 
Bat  this  defeet  is  still  more  manifestly  shown  when  we  wish  to 
place  in  contrast  the  matters  proper  to  this  sdence,  with  the  mat- 
ters proi»<'r  to  others.  Thus,  for  example,  to  say, —  this  is  a  psy- 
chological, not  a  physiological,  doctrine  —  this  is  a  psychological 
observation,  not  a  logical  inference.  How  'is  the  coutnulistinctiou 
to  be  expressed  by  a  periphraBis?  It  i>  impossible,  —  for  the  inten- 
sity of  the  contrast  consists,  first,  in  the  two  opposite  terms  being 
single  words,  and  second,  in  their  Im  iiKx  botli  ovcii  technical  and 
precise  Greek.  This  ncccssit}-  li  is.  ;i(  ( ordingly,  compelled  the 
adojition  of  the  teniis  psychology  and  jJsyclioU)gicnl  into  tlic  ]>hi- 
losophical  nomenclature  of  every  nation,  even  where  the  sanio 
iiepe«?5ity  did  not  vindicate  the  employment  of  a  non -vernacular 
errn  ^sion.  Thus  in  Germany,  though  the  native  language  aflbrds 
a  lacility  of  composition  only  iniierior  to  the  Greek,  and  though  it 
pf^sse>scs  a  "word  (Si  fletilehn  )  exactly  c<^espon<lent  to  ifryxoXoyuL,  yet 
because  this  substantive  did  not  easily  allow  of  an  adjective  Hex  ion, 
the  Or' « 1:  terms,  substantive  and  adjective,  were  both  ad<^pted,  and 
bave  been  long  in  as  fiimiliar  use  in  the  Empire,  as  the  terms  geog- 
raphy and  geographieal,—- physiology  and  physiological,  are  with  na. 

What  I  have  now  said  may  suffice  to  show  that,  to  supply  neoea- 

mty,  we  must  introduce  these  words  into  our 

ne  terms  ThjsM-  phUosophioal  Tooabolary.  Bnt  the  propriety  of 
oirr  anr)  phr.ic^  a«    thig  jg       fhrther  ahowtt  by  the  inanspicums 

^tete.  '  name  of  the  eeienee.  As  I  have  mentioned  be- 

fore^ Dr.  Brown,  in  the  very  title  of  the  abridg- 
ment of  his  lectures  on  mental  phUosophy,  has  styled  this  philoso- 
phy, 2%e  PhyHotagy  of  the  Human  MMf^  and  I  have  also  seen 
two  En^h  publieations  of  modem  date,— *-one  entitled  the  **PAys^ 
ic§  tfthe  8nd?  the  oUier  ^LiM$etwd  FhyHeB?^  Now  the  term 
nature^  (^urt^,  n^Oura^  though  in  comnum  language  of  a  more 
extensive  meaning,  has,  in  general,  by  philosophers,  been  applied 
flppruiu-iately  to  denote  the  laws  Avhich  govern  the  appearances  of 
the  raaU'riai  universe.  And  the  words  Physiology  and  Physics 
have  been  ^cially  limited  to  denote  sciences  conversant  about 


1  li>Biifiir  Hpfii,  m  mmf  mmmmhg  Ht  «nMOTiH«lt«lMw«ffMff.  1808.  By  Cof^ 
^  Being  amd  At  Pngntaitm  1^  exiatenm^    tnOf  PlOWBftll*— ft>* 
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these  laws  as  regulating  the  phienomeiia  of  organic  and  inorganic 
bodies.  The  empire  of  nature  is  the  empire  of  a  mechanical  noces- 
Fity;  the  nceew»ity  of  nature,  in  philosophy,  stands  o]»)»ose(l  to  the 
lil)erty  of  intelligence.  Those,  aeconliiigly,  wlio  do  noi  ailuw  that 
mind  is  matter, — who  hold  that  there  is  in  man  a  j  rinciple  of  action 
superior  to  the  delei-niinatious  of  a  j)hysical  necessity,  a  brute  or 
blind  fate  —  must  regard  the  apjdicntion  of  the  terms  Physiology 
and  Physics  to  the  doctrine  of  the  minii  as  either  singuhirly  ina)>- 
proprinte,  or  as  significant  of  a  Mao  hypoUiesis  ia  r^ard  to  tbe 
character  of  the  thinking  principle. 
Mr.  Stewart  objects^  to  the  tenn  JSjpirUf  as  teeming  to  imply  an 

hypothesis  conceminir  the  nature  and  essence 

SpW..  sou..  J'^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

imoonneeted  with  our  conclusions  in  regard  to  its  pliaenomaia,  and 
their  general  laws;  and,  finr  the  same  reaaon,  he  is  disposed  to  oljecA 
to  the  words  Fkienmatologx  and  Pi^chdogj;  the  fimner  of  whidt 
was  introdnoed  fay  lihe  schoohnen.  In  regard  to  JS^nrit  and  Pim- 
ma^oilogyi  Mr«  Stewart's  critidsm  is  perfisoUy  jnst  They  are  iui> 
necessary;  and,  faesides  the ^ymological  meta]^or,  ibeyare  asso- 
ciated with  a  eertatn  theological  HmitatioDy  which  spoils  them  as 


expi-essions  of  philosophical  generality.*  Bat  this  is  not  the  case 
with  Psycholoffy,  Tot  though,  in  its  etymology,  it  is  like  almost 
an  metaphysical  terms,  originally  of  physical  appUcadoo,  BtiU  this 
had  been  long  forgotten  even  by  the  Greeiks ;  and,  if  we  were  to 

reject  philosophical  expressions  on  this  account,  we  should  be  left 
"without  any  terms  for  the  mental  phamomena  at  all.  The  term 
gold,  (:ind  wliat  I  say  of  the  term  soul  is  true  of  the  term  spirit^) 
though  in  this  country  less  employed  than  the  term  inin'J,  may  be 
regarded  ns  another  fjTionjTU  for  the  unkTioM  n  basis  of  the  mental 
p]i;i'n«)in('Tia.  Like  nearly  all  the  words  tjignihcant  of  the  internal 
world,  thrre  is  here  a  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  external;  and 
this  is  the  case  not  merely  in  one,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  the 

analogif%  in  all  languages.  You  arc  aware  that 
jjJ^JJJJf^^^^^lj^     ^rux*?'       Greek  term  for  soul,  comes  fixjm 

/  breathe  or  Wow,  —  as  irvevfia  in  Greek,  and 
qnritm  in  Latin,  &om  Terfos  of  the  same  signification.   In  like 


1  'Ff,t!off<phifnl  Esstt^i,  PnUn*  DIlMVC.  ^  ffitritnal  Riibstancce,  —  Ood,  'JUHflli,  ■ 
1|  Worktt  TOL  T.  p.  20w  Devils,  —  and  Man.  Thus— 

Pneam«tol<^     1.  Tb.ologU(Hjl«iJli), 


or  Pnfiirnattc.  nn«  lint  cciuivalents.  Tlie  latter 
word  was  umi  for  tbo  doctrine  of  tpirit  In 


3.  PsycUoIogia. 


general,  which  was  subdivided  into  three    —See  Theoph.  Gale,  Gale  Logiea^  p.  4o6. 
■  JttvHitdflf  ttt  thsNOidMittf  (ML).] 
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nudmer,  €mima  and  an{mu$  are  words  whid^  though  in  Latin  they 
hnre  lost  their  primary  signification,  and  are  only  known  in  their 
fcccuudary  ur  metaphorical,  yi't,  in  tlieir  original  physical  meaning, 
are  preserved  in  the  Greek  dfc/xo?,  ini/i<l  or  air.  The  English  s(tul^ 
and  the  German  iStdcj  come  from  a  Gotliie  rout  saivala^  whieli 
BigaUies  to  storm.  Ghost,  the  old  EiiLrlisii  word  for  spiiit  in  crcn- 
eral,  and  so  used  in  our  Eni^li-Ii  version  of  llio  Scrijtturcs,  is  tlic 
same  m  tho  fieniian  (rrv.-*/,-  and  is  derived  from  (r<(s^  or  (i'S-/tf^ 
■\vlji<-li  siLTuiHes  (///•.  In  like  manner  the  two  Avords  in  ITi'lirew  for 
soul  or  spirit,  nephrsh  and  niarh^  nre  deri\  atives  of  a  root  which 
*  means  to  breathe;  and  in  Sanscrit  the  word  atma  (analogous  to 
the  Greek  dr/xo?,  vapor  or  air)  signilies  hoth  mind  and  %cind  or  air* 
SapientiOf  in  Latin,  originally  meant  only  the  power  of  tasting;  as 
migadtas  only  \h%  Acuity  of  scenting.  In  French,  pemer  comes 
from  the  Latin  petidere,  through  pensare  to  weigh,  and  the  terms^ 
attentio,  intentio,  (miendement,)  compnheMio,  ajypreJimsio^  pern- 
tratio,  understanding^  eto.,  are  just  so  many  bodily  actions  transr 
iemik  to  the  expression  of  mental  energies.* 
There  is,  therefore,  on  this  groond,  no  reason  to  reject  such  nso> 

M  tennsas/M^ycftofopy  and  ptyehdhgioal ;  terms, 
Bj  whom  the  appei-    ^  ^^,,1^  g^^i  acceptation  in  the  phi- 

anpioyed.  losophy  of  EuTope.  I  may,  however,  add  an 

historical  notice  of  their  introdnction.  Aristo- 
tle's principal  treatise  on  the  philoso])hy  of  mind  is  entitled 
'ftw)^ ;  but  the  first  anther  who  gave  a  treatise  on  the  subject  nnder 
the  title  Psgchohgia,  (which  I  hanre  observed  to  yon.  is  a  modem 
eomponnd),  is  Otto  Ca8mann,whos  in  the  year  1594,  pablished  at 
Hanka  his  verjr  caiioiui  woric,  **  Psychologia  Anthropological  $im 
Anknm  Mtmanm  Dodrkm^  This  was  followed,  in  two  years,  hy 
his  **'Anthropologim  Port  //,  hoc  est,  de  fabriea  JIumani  Cor^ 
porisT*  This  audlior  had  the  merit  of  first  giving  the  name  Anthro- 
jwlogia  to  the  science  of  man  in  general,  which  he  divided  into  two 
parts, —  the  first,  Psychologia,  the  doctrine  of  the  Human  Mind; 
tho  second,  Somatologia,  the  doctrine  of  the  HunKin  ]>ody;  and 
these  thus  introduced  and  applied,  still  continue  to  be  the  usual  ap- 
itellations  of  these  branches  of  knowledire  in  German  v.  I  wouhl 
not  say,  however,  that  Casmann  was  the  true  author  of  tlie  term 

1  See  Grimifi,  Deutuht  OrammatOtt  rot  il.  p.    Gale,  l^Uo*ophia  Geturalisy  pp.  821,  S22.  Tricb-  • 

Im  Hfto  giWMI,  Bmrnt^  ShMM^  Am^  vd,  RevUw  o/tht  Doctrine  of  a  VUai  Principle^ 

Swrf.  — Ed.  p.6,6-J 

2  Scotch,  nhn-^t,  Gauly.  4  [On  this  point  wo  Li-ibnitz,  Nouv.  Esj.  lib. 

3  [See  II.  schmid,  Versmeh  timer  Mttnphysik  iUuo.l.  )  6;  StcWftrt,  FkU,  JBwoya— ^^'o^it^,  voi. 
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psychology^  for  hia  master,  the  celebrated  Rttdolphns  Goolenius  of 
Marburg,  published,  also  in  1504,  a  work  entitled,  **  ^^v^oXoytia,  hoc 

c^ty  de  Jfominis  Perfections,  Anima^  etc^  being  a  collection  of  dis- 
sertations ou  the  subject;  in  1596  another,  entitled  '-'•De  pracipuia 
Materiis  Psycholoyicis/'  and  ia  loO?  m  third,  entitled  Authored 
Varii  de  Paychologia^  —  so  tliat  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the 
origin  of  the  name  to  Grocleuius.^  Subsequent])-,  the  term  became 
tho  usual  title  of  the  science^  and  this  chiellv  t  ljioii^h  the  authority 
ol'  AYull,  whose  two  principal  works  on  tbu  subject  are  entitled 
"  P.-yJnJiKjoi  Etnpirica^  and  "  Psycholoyia  Ji'/iio)iaIi.'<,^  Charles 
Bonnet,  in  his  J^suti  <7e  /\fyrAo/ov/fv' *  familiarized  the  name  in 
FraufM' ;  where,  as  well  as  in  Italy, —  iiuh  orl,  in  all  the  Ck>ntiuental 
countries,  —  it  is  nuw  the  oonunon  appellation. 

In  the  second  place,  I  said  that  Psychology  is  conversant  about 
the  pJ;'r)inmcna  of  the  thinking  sufjecf^  etc.,  and  I  now  proceed  to 
expomid  the  impart  of  the  conrelative  term»  j^konomenon,  mdfjed^ 
etc. 

But  the  meaning  of  these  terms  will  be  best  illustrated  by  now 
stating  and  ex|ilainlng  thagieat  axiom,  that  all  human  knowledge, 
conseqaently  that  all  htunan  philosopliy,  is  only  of  the  relative  or 
phsenomenal.  In  this  proposition,  the  teim  rdcUim  is  opposed  to 
the  term  ah$oluU^  and,  therefore,  in  saying  that  we  know  only  the 

relative^  I  virtoally  assert  that  we  know  nothing 

The  correlative  terms        »i.  ^•.p 

Thmammm,  Sab-  »Wol«t«i — nothmg  existing  absolutely ;  that  Is, 
jwt,  fliiwcnitad  i7  to-  in  and  for  itself  and  without  relation  to  ns  and 
fcronce  to  the  reiathr.  ouT  Aoolties.  I  shall  iniistrate  thls  by  its  l^pti' 
ity^f  biuDHi  kBowl-    ^tioii,  Onr  knowledge  is  eidier  of  matter  or 

of  mind.  Now^  what  is  matter?  What  do  we 
know  of  matter  ?  Matter,  or  body,  is  to  ns  the  name  either  of  some- 
thing known,  (nt  of  something  unknown.  In  so  fiir  as  matter  is  a 
name  for  something  known,  it  means  that  wbioh  appears  to  ns  under 
the  forms  of  extension,  solidity,  divisibility,  figure,  ^lotioo,  rough- 
ness, smoothness,  color,  heat,  cold,  eta;  in  short,  it  is  a  oommon 
name  for  a  certain  series,  or  aggregate,  or  complement^  of  appear- 
anccs  or  phenomena  manifested  in  oo^xisteiice. 

But  as  the  phenomena  appear  only  in  oonjunodon,  we  are  com- 
pelled by  the  constitution  of  onr  nature  to  think  them  conjoined  in 
and  by  somethincif ;  and  as  they  are  phasnomena,  we  cannot  think 
them  the  ])}ia'nonicna  of  nothing,  but  must  regard  them  as  the  pro- 
perties or  qualities  of  something  that  is  extended,  solid,  figured,  etc. 
But  this  something,  ab:iolutely  and  in  itself,  —  i.  e.  considered  apart 


1  [The  term  psychology  is,  howerer,  used  by    eontm  Conmmmiikmt,  prefixed  to  his  Ciarwm 

i  PbUUmA  J»  17S6. — Sd. 
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from  its  phienoraena, — is  to  us  as  zero.  It  ib  only  in  its  qualities, 
only  in  its  cftuets,  in  its  relative  or  phienomenal  existence,  that  it  is 
cognizable  or  conceivable;  and  it  is  only  V)y  a  law  of  thought,  which 
CompeL}  us  to  think  souicthing,  absolute  and  unknown,  as  the  basis 
or  condition  of  the  relative  and  known,  that  this  something  obtains 
a  kind  of  incomprehensible  reality  to  us.  Now,  that  m  liich  mani- 
fests its  qualities,  —  in  other  wordis,  that  in  which  the  appealing 
cnnses  inhere,  that  to  which  they  belotig,  is  called  their  mhjef*f^  or 
mbatauce,  or  substratum.  Td  this  bubject  of  the  pluenomena  of  ex- 
tension, fM>lidity,  etc.,  tlie  term  matter  or  material  suhstance  m  com- 
monly given  ;  ;ui<l,  therefore,  a£  eontradif^linguished  from  thes© 
qualities,  it  is  the  name  of  something  unknown  and  inconceivable. 

The  same  is  tnie  in  regard  to  the  term  mind.  In  so  far  as  mind 
is  the  common  name  for  the  states  of  knowing,  willing,  feeling,  de- 
siring, etc^  of  which  I  am  conscious,  it  is  only  the  name  for  a  certain 
series  of  connected  phenomena  or  qualities,  and,  consequently,  ex- 
presses only  what  is  known.  But  in  so  lai*  as  it  denotes  that  sub- 
ject or  aubstance  In  which  the  ph«etiomena  of  knowings  wOling^  etc, 
inhere, — something  behind  or  under  these  phaenoraenai*— it  ex- 
presses whati  in  itself  or  in  its  absolute  existenoe,  is  unknown. 

Tbos,  mind  and  matter,  as  known  or  knowable,  are  only  two  dif- 
ferent series  of  phflsnomena  or  qualities ;  mind  and  matter,  as  un- 
known and  unknowable,  are  the  two  substances  in  which  these  two 
dlfi^nt  series  of  pbsonomena  or  qualities,  are  supposed  to  inhere. 
The  existence  of  an  unknown  substance  is  only  an  inference  we  are 
compelled  to  make,  from  the  existence  of  known  phsBnomena;  and 
the  distinction  of  two  substances  is  only  inferred  from  the  seeming 
tnoomptttibali^  of  the  two  series  of  pluenomena  to  coinhere  in  one. 

Our  whole  knowledge  of  mind  and  matter  is  thus,  as  we  have 
said,  only  relative ;  of  existence,  absolutely  and  in  itself  we  know 
nothing;  and  we  may  say  of  man  what  Viigil  says  of  .^eas,  con- 
templating in  the  prophetic  sculpture  of  his  shield  the  future  glories 
of  Rorne^ 

''Bentinqtto  ignarus,  imagine  gaodefc"! 

lllis  is,  indeed,  a  truth.  In  the  admission  of  which  philosophen,  in 

general,  haye  been  singularly  harmonicas ;  and 
OnmlkuaMarcf    the  praise  that  has  been  lavished  on  Dr.  Reid 
|iU)oM|>ber>  J^'^^^'     f^^  ^^j^^^  observation,  is  wholly  unmerited.  In 

the  rcluln-itf  of  ^  , 

httinaa  knowlcdgo.         fact,  I  am  hardly  aAvare  of  the  philosoj)her  who 

has  not  proceeded  on  the  supposition,  and  there 
are  few  who  have  not  explicitly  enounced  the  obscrvatiou.    It  is 

▼iiL780.— Bd. 
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only  since  Reitl's  death  that  certain  speculatorii  liavc  ansen,  "who 
have  obtained  celebrity  by  tlieir  attempt  to  found  philosophy  on  an 
imraediate  knowledge  of  the  absolute  or  unconditioned.  I  shall 
quote  to  yon  a  few  examples  of  this  general  recognitioii,  as  they 
liappen  to  ooonr  to  my  recoUeotton ;  and,  in  order  to  manifest  the 
better  its  oniversality,  I  pupoiely  overlook  the  teetimoiriwi  of  a 
more  modom  phUoaophy. 
Ariatotle,  among  many  limilar  obaervations,  rcmarka  in  regard  to 

matter, that  it  is  incognisahie  in  itself;^  while 
Arkt^ir"****^  in  regard  to  mind  he  8aya»  "that  the  inteUept 

does  not  know  itaelf  direody,  hat  only  in- 
dbectly,  in  knowing  other  things;***  and  he  defines  the  aonl  fi^om 
its  phiMiomeaa,  **the  principle  by  which  we  live,  and  move,  and 

perceive,  and  nndeiatand.**'  St  Angnatin,  the 
St.  Augustio.  most  philoscphioal  of  the  Christian  fithera,  ad- 

mkably  says  of  body, — '^Hateriam  eognoscendo  ignoraii,  et  igno- 
lando  cognosca ;  and  of  mind, — *^  Mens  se  cognosdt  cognoeoendo 
ae  vivere,  se  meminisse,  se  intelligere,  se  vellc,  cogitare,  gcire,  judi- 

care."'  *^Kon  inonmmt,"  says  Mdanoblhon, 

<*ips8B  substantiaB  in  oculos,  sed  vestitie  et  om- 
ata3  accidentibus ;  hoc  est,,  non  possumus,  in  hac  vita,  acie  oculorum 
perspicere  ipsas  substantias :  sed  uteunque,  ex  aeeidentibus  qnse  in 
senfsns  exteriores  incurront,  lutiociuamur,  quomudo  inter  be  diiicrant 
eubijtiintiae."  * 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  authorities,  but  I  cannot  n  lrain  from 

adducing  one  other  evidence  of  the  general  con- 
TbodderSoallitr.  .  .  ^ 

sent  of  philosophers  to  the  relative  cliaracter  of 

our  knowledge,  as  afiordinjj:  a  graphic  specimen  of  the  manner  it  ir?> 
ingenious  author.  "  Sub&tantiie  non  a  nobis  ooguogcnntur,''  say-  i/  e 
elder  Scaligor,  "sed  eanim  accidentia.  Quis  enini  me  doceut  quid 
sit  substantia,  nisi  miseris  ilH«^  verbis,  7'»'s  ,<^i//)sisf<'>i8  ?  Scicntinm 
ergo  no&lrajn  constat  esse  uuibram  in  sole.    Kt  sicut  vulpes,  elujsa  a 

ciconia,  lambenJo  vitreum  vas  pulteni  liaud  attingit :  itanos  externa 
tantum  accidentia  percipiendo,  fomas  iutemas  non  cognoscimus."  ^ 

1  iietaj^.  Ill),  rii.  (vi.)  e.  ID:  6\||  AyMNT-  mana  cogitatio,  conetur  earn  (materiam)  rel 
Toj  *ca;^*  o^^v. -Kii.l  '  IgBorando  tcI  ignorara  noMiidO." 

aaietoM;X».(xi.)  7.   A^5i  ra«7A  vov,     "  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^^.^  „f,rr^:nt(^  to 

Mrs  ^AntHr  TOP  MitroS-  W    gt.  Austin,  eulitled  i>«  *)nr,t«  «  ^mma,  c. 

7f7»'*Ta*  ^i-TfiMitw  laU  vot^v  Cf.  I),  a,uum,    ^.y^^^ji^  SHMtate,  lib.  S.  f  U,  tOM.  vtt. 

j'Oirr<£.  —  Ed.  g  Eroteatata  Diakcticet,  lib.  I.,  Pr.  8ubrtan« 

%D»jMlmmflA.n.9.1,  *H  tia.  fThii  litlw  test  la  tbe  edition  of  Strigv- 

BfUfTM,  BptariM^,  nbAvnie^  9mmtrm^,  Un».  It  rartat  oomyafMy  taMnnl 

mrfi<Tfi.  —  J^D.  tlotm.  ~  Ed.] 

4  Om/eu.  xiL  6.  "  ]>«m  libi  liieo  cUoti  hft-  7  i>«  Su^tUtattf  Es.  cecrii.  f  21. 
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So  fiir  dim  as  no  dliftraiioe  of  ofxmon  among  pbllosoiilien  in  gen* 
enL  We  know  mind  and  matter  not  in  themeelTos,  but  in  their 
aeeidents  or  phfonomenai,^  • 
Thus  onr  knowledge  ia  <^  relative  eziitenee  onlj,  iceing  that  ex* 

ifltenoe  in  itaeli*  or  aibflolate  eziatenoe^  is  no  ob- 
AO  t^thre  exirt-    ject  of  knowledge. «  Bot  it  doee  not  follow  that 
vbat  k  »ei«tive  to  iu.    •^^  relative  enatenee  is  relative  tou$;  that  all 

that  ean  be  known,  even  by  a  fimited  intelll- 
gence,  is  actually  cognisable  by  u«.  We  mnst,  therefore,  more  pre- 
cisely limit  our  .«<j)liere  of  knowk  ,  by  adding,  that  all  we  kuou  is 
known  only  under  the  sjieciul  conditions  of  our  faeulties.  TliU 
is  11  tnitli  likewise  geueriilly  acknowledged.  "Man,"'  Kays  Pro- 
tagoras, "is  the  mor.snre  of  the  universe,"  (TrajTwt'  ^..fij"iT(i)v  fxirfMHf 
cIi'^^KOT-o?),  — -  a  iruth  uhieli  Bacon  hns  well  expressed:  '*  Ouiiies  pcr- 
ceptiones  tani  sensus  (piani  mentis,  sunt  ex  analou^ia  liominis,  non  ox 
anaiogia  nnivcrsi :  e5t<ine  intelluctus  iuuuanus  instar  iipeculi  ino^quuliti 
ad  rjidios  rcTuni,  qui  suam  naturam  natura3  rcnnn  immiscct,  camque 
(listorquet  et  inficit."*  "Omne  qnod  cognoseitur,""  says  BocthiuS) 
non  secundum  sui  vim,  sed  secundum  cognoscentium  potius  cora- 
prehenditur  facultatem  *  and  this  is  expressed  almost  in  the  same 
terms  by  the  two  very  opposite  philosophers,  Kant  and  Condillae^ 
— *In  perception"  (to  quote  only  the  former)  "  everjrthing  is  known 
according  to  the  constitution  of  our  faculty  of  sense.*** 
Kow  this  principle,  in  which  ]>hiloeopheni  of  the  most  oppodte 

opinions  equally  concur,  divides  itself  into  two 


rrh.cipi«  has    i^ranchea.  In  the  ant  plaee,  it  would  be  nnphU- 

two  Drftuciifitti 

oaophieal  to  conclude  that  the  properties  of 
exbtenoe  neoessariljr  are>  in  number,  only  as  the  number  of  onr 
ftenlties  of  apprehending  them ;  or«  in  the  second,  that  the  propcr- 
tiea  known,  are  known  in  their  native  purity,  and  without  addition 
or  modifioalion  from  our  oigans  of  senses  or  our  capacities  of  intel- 
ligenoe.  I  shall  illustrate  these  in  theur  order. 
.  In  regaid  to  the  first  assertton,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  exists 
for  us,  except  in  so  fiur  as  it  is  known  to  us,  and  that  nothing  is 
known  to  us,  except  certain  properties  or  modes  of  existence, 
which  are  relative  or  analogous  to  our  faculties.  Beyond  these 
modes  we  know,  and  can  u^^eit,  the  icaiity  of  no  existence.  But 


I  nor  ■SiMBBrt  liUhmyki  m  ttdt  point,  s  Ifamm  0^«m,  lib.  i.,  Aph.  xlL— ^ 

m  the  Author'*  JHtamtmu^  p.  SM.— E».  4  D$  ContoL  Phil.  lib.  T.  Pt.  4.  Quoted  In 

7  f  Ali'olute  Iu  two  w^nnc^ :  1",  Ab  oppoced  to  Discusnon*^  p.  64.'>.  —  Kt> 

partial ;  2*,  Ac  oppcwed  to  relatire.  Better  if  <  Kritik  dor  rmen  Krmwi/f,  Vorrcde  zar  zwri- 


IkaS«ldttal««rltM«rledfBB«lor«kHl«ta^    liBAaflafB.  QMlid  !•  XHinutimiM,  p.  eifi» 

«nd,  therefore,  only  of  f!ic  jiarlial  and  re  la-     Ct  MLTHune.  Atb.  f  8.— BD. 
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iC  on  tlw  one  IimkI,  we  are  not  entilled  to  aisert «  aetoaOy  ezut- 

ent  except  whatve  know;  neit]ier>  on  the  otheiv 
1.  Thm  niAbir  «f    ve  we  wiffsntecl  in  den^ring,  as  possibly  exist- 
tte  vNpirtfM    «B-         wlittt  we  clo  not  know.  The  muTerse  may 

istenoe  not  oeceiMrily      ,  .  ,  i*      ^i.  i 

»  the  m.miKr  of  our  ^®  conocived  88  a  polygon  of  a  thousand,  or  a 
powen  of  apprehen-     hundred  thousand,  sides  or  facets, —  and  each  of 

these  sides  or  fiicets  niay  be  conceived  as  rep- 
resenting one  special  mode  of  existence.  Now, 
of  these  thousand  sides  or  modes  all  m.iy  be  equally  essential,  but 
three  or  four  only  may  be  turned  towards  us  or  be  analogous  to  our 
organs.  One  side  or  fnrot  of  the  universe,  as  holding  a  relation  to 
the  or^i^nn  of  sight,  is  the  mode  of  luminous  or  visible  existence; 
another,  as  proportional  to  the  organ  of  hearing,  is  the  mode  of 
sonorous  or  audible  existence ;  and  so  on.  But  if  every  eye  to  see, 
if  every  ear  to  hear»  were  annihilated,  the  modes  of  existence  to 
which  these  organs  now  stand  in  relation, that  which  could  be 
seen,  that  which  could  be  heard,  wonld  etill  remain ;  and  if  the  in- 
telligences, reduced  to  the  three  senses  of  touch,  smell,  and  taste^ 
were  then  to  assert  the  impossibilitj  of  any  modes  of  being  exoept 
those  to  which  these  three  senses  were  analogoiis»  the  prooedme 
would  not  be  more  unwarranted,  than  if  we  now  Tentured  to  den j 
tiie  possible  reality  of  other  modes  of  material  existence  than  those 
to  the  perception  of  which  our  fire  senses  are  aceommodated.  I 
will  fflnstrate  this  by  an  hypothetical  parallel.  Let  us  suppose  m 
block  of  maible,*  on  which  there  are  Ibur  dtflferent  inscriptions,— 
in  Greek,  in  Latin,  in  Persic^  and  in  Hebrew,  and  that  four  trnv- 
ellers  approach,  eadi  aUe  to  read  only  the  inscription  in  his  natire 
tongue.  The  Greek  is  delighted  with  the  infirrmation  the  marble 
affonls  him  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  The  Roman  finds  interesting 
matter  regarding  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  The  Persian  deciphers 
an  oracle  of  Zumaster.  And  the  Jew  is  surprised  by  a  commemo- 
ration of  the  Kxodu??.  Here,  each  inscription  exists  or  is  signifi- 
cant only  to  him  who  possesses  the  corresponding  language;  so  tho 
several  modos  of  existence  arc  manifested  onlv  to  those  inielli- 
gences  whu  ]>ussess  the  corresponding  organs.  And  as  each  of  the 
four  rea<lers  would  be  rash  if  he  maintained  that  the  marble  could 
be  significant  only  as  significant  to  him,  so  should  we  be  rasli,  were 
we  to  hold  that  the  universe  had  no  other  phages  of  being  than  the 
few  that  are  turned  towards  our  fiioulties,  and  which  our  five  senses 
enable  us  to  peroeiye.  ^ 


iT)ih  iMiHtrntlon  la  taken  fhmi  F.  H—rtMbaa,  a^M*  •«  *  to  efulMepkifaitwnu 
MqNbifUM,  ?oL  i.  p.  281,  (ed.  1793.)— £d. 
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Vollaire,  {olimL  agendo)^  has  ingeniously  expressed  thin  truth  in 

one  of  his  philosophical  i-oinances.  "  Tell  me," 
^Wwtrated  from  Vot  Micromegas,  an  inhal)ilaiit  of  one  of  the 

plAoets  of  the  Dog-Star,  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Scienoes  in  die  planet  Saturn,  at  which  he  had  re- 
cently arrived,  in  a  jouniey  through  the  heavens,  —  ^  Tell  me,  how 
many  aenaea  hsre  tiie  men  on  your  globe?  We  have  aeyenty- 
two  sonscs,"  nnswered  the  academician,  **and  we  are,  every  day, 
complaining  of  the  amaUneaa  of  the  nnmber.  Our  imagination 
goes  far  beyond  our  wante.  What  azo  aeventy-two  aenseal  and 
how^itifiil  n  bonndaiy,  even  for  beinga  with  soch  limited  percep* 
tiona,  to  be  oooped  np  within  onr  xing  and  oar  five  moona.  In  spite 
of  our  enrioeity,  and  in  spite  of  as  many  passions  as  can  xesult  from 
six  dosen  of  senses,  we  find  omr  hoars  hang  very  heavily  on  our 
hands,  and  can  always  find  time  enough  for  yawning.**— I  can 
very  well  believe  it,"  says  Micromegas,  **fi>r,  in  oar  globe,  we  have 
very  near  one  thousand  senses;  and  yet,  with  all  these,  we  feel  coup 
tinnally  a  sort  of  listless  inquietude  and  vague  dedre,  which  are 
forever  telling  us  that  we  are  nothing,  and  that  there  are' beings 
infinitely  nearer  perfection.  I  have  travelled  a  good  deal  in  the 
universe.  I  have  seen  many  classes  of  mortals  far  beneath  us,  and 
many  as  imicli  snperior;  but  I  liavc  never  liad  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  "witli  any  who  had  not  always  more  desires  tluin  real  necessi- 
ties to  occupy  their  life.  And  j)ray,  how  long  may  you  Saturuians 
live,  with  your  few  senses?"  continued  the  Sirian.  "Ah!  but  a 
ver)'  short  time  indeed  I  said  the  little  man  of  Saturn,  with  a  sigh. 
"It  is  the  same  with  us,"  said  tJio  traveller;  '*we  are  forever  com- 
j»l:iiuiii£,'  of  tlie  shortness  of  lifi'.  Tt  must  be  an  universal  law  of 
nature."'  —  '*  AlasI"  said  the  Saturniau,  "we  livo  only  five  hundred 
great  revolutions  of  the  sun,  (which  is  pretty  much  about  fifteen 
thousand  years  of  our  counting).  You  see  well,  that  this  is  to  die 
almost  the  moment  one  is  bom.  Our  existence  is  a  point, ^  our 
duration  an  instant,  —  our  globe  an  atom.  Scarcely  have  we  begun 
to  pick  up  a  little  knowledge,  when  death  rushes  in  upon  us,  before 
we  can  have  acquired  anything  like  experience.  As  for  me,  I  can- 
not venture  even  to  think  of  any  project.  I  feel  myself  but  like  a 
drop  of  water  in  the  ocean ;  and,  especially  now,  when  I  look  to 
yon  and  to  myself  I  really  feel  quite  ashamed  of  the  ridiculous 
a|^>earance  which  I  cut  in  the  universe." 

.  i'lf  I  did  not  know  you  to  be  a  philosopher,"  replied  Mcrome- 
gas,  should  be  afhdd  of  distressing  you,  when  I  tell  you,  that 
oar  life  is  seven  hnndred  times  longer  than  yours.  But  what  is 
even  that  t  and,  when  we  come  to  the  last  moment^  to  have  lived  a 
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ginglo  day,  and  to  lunre  Ihred  a  whole  eternity,  amoml  to  the 
thing.   I  have  been  in  cotintries  where  they  Uto  a  llioiuaDd  timee 

longer  than  with  us;  and  I  have  always  found  them  murmuring, 
just  as  we  do  ourselves.  But  you  have  Hevent  y-two  senses,  and 
tlu'v  must  have  told  you  something  about  your  gh))>e.  Hmv  many 
properties  has  matter  with  you?"  —  "If  you  mean  essential  prop- 
erties,*' paid  the  Saturnian,  "  without  Avhicli  our  -tjlobe  could  not 
subsi.st,  we  count  three  hundred,  —  extension,  inijienetrnhility,  mo- 
bility, cp*avity,  divisibility,  and  so  forth."  —  "That  small  number,** 
replied  the  gignntic  trnvcllor,  "may  be  sufficient  for  the  views 
which  the  Creator  must  have  had  with  respect  to  your  narrow  hab- 
itation. Your  globe  is  little  ;  its  inhabitants  are  so  too.  You  have 
fe|r  senses ;  your  matter  has  few  qualities.  In  all  tbia,  Proridenoo 
has  suited  you  most  happily  to  each  other." 

••Tho  academician  was  more  and  more  astonished  with  every* 
thing  which  the  traveller  told  tiim.  At  length,  after  oommnnicating 
to  each  other  a  little  of  what  they  knew,  and  a  great  deal  of  what 
they  knew  not,  and  reasoning  as  well  and  as  ill  as  philoeophers 
usually  dOf  they  resolved  to  set  out  together  on  a  Utde  tour  of  the 
universe.^  ^ 

Before  leaving  this  suhjeot,  it  is  perhaps  proper  to  observe,  thai 
had  we  ftculdee  equal  in  number  to  all  the  possible  modes  of  eiist- 
ence,  whether  of  mind  or  matter,  gdll  would  our  knowledge  of 
mind  or  matter  he  only  relative.  If  material  existence  could  ex- 
hibit ten  thousand  phienomena,  and  if  we  possessed  ten  thousand 
senses  to  apprehend  these  ten  thousand  phanomena  of  material 
existence, —  of  existence  absolutely  and  in  itself  we  should  be  then 
as  ignorant  as  we  are  at  present. 

But  the  consideration  that  our  actual  faculties  nf  * knowledrre  an^ 

prob.ably  wholly  inadequate  in  jiuinlHT  to  the 
an* pu^Mitlu of     possihle  modes  of  being,  is  of  comparative] v 

existence  not  known  .  i         i         i  .  , 

IB  thdriiativ* parity.     '^'^^  njiportance  than  tlie  other  consideration  to 

wiiich  wc  now  ])n)('CM'd,  —  that  whatever  we 
Icnow  is  not  known  as  it  is,  but  only  hh  it  seems  to  us  to  be  ;  for  it 
is  of  less  importance  that  our  knowledge  shottM  he  limited  than 
that  our  knowledge  should  be  pure.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest 
moment  that  we  should  be  aware  that  what  we  know^  is  not  a  sim- 
ple relation  appi-ehended  between  the  object  known  and  the  subject 
knowing,  — but  that  every  knowledge  is  a  sum  made  up  of  pc vtT.il 
elements,  and  tliat  the  great  business  of  phfloso)>hy  is  to  analyse 
and  discriminate  these  elements,  and  to  detei-mine  from  whence 
these  oontributions  have  been  derived.  I  shall  explain  what  I 

• 

,cluip.  iL— Ed. 
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vmw,  hf  an  einiiple.   In  the  perception  of  an  esctemal  object,  th« 

iiiind  does  not  know  it  in  immediate  relation 
wJ^J^^^^^pZl^^    to  itself  bat  mediately  in  relatioa  to  the  mar 

tezial  OKgaaa  of  seiifle.  therefore,  we  were  to 
Ibrow  these  otffOB  oat  of  coiuideration,  and  did  not  take  into 
^ount  what  they  contiibate  tCH  and  hov  they  modify,  oar  knowl- 
edge of  that  olgeoti  it  ia  evident^  that  our  oonclusion  m  regard  to 
tba  ttatme  of  extamal  peroeptlon  wooid  be  erweooa.  Again,  an 
el^eoi  of  peroeptum  may  not  eren  atand  in  immediate  relation  to 
tlm  oigan  of  fleii8e>  but  may  make  ita  impreedon  on  that  organ 
thsoogb  an  intervening  medivm*  Kow,  if  thia  medtom  be  thrown 
out  of  aoeovnt,  and  if  it  be  not  oonaidered  that  the  real  external 
oljaefc  ia  the  aun  of  all  thaA  eztemally  eontribntea  to  affect  the 
aanae^  we  ahall,  in  like  manner,  ran  into  eiror.  For  example,  I  aee 
s  book)  —  I  aee  that  book  throagh  an  external  medinm,  (what  that 
mediom  ia,  we  do  not  now  inquire,) — and  I  see  it  through  my 
«Egan  of  sight,  the  eye.  Now^  aa  the  foil  object  presented  to  the 
tthid  (obeerre  that  I  say  the  mind),  in  peroeptlon,  is  an  object 
eoDipounded  of  the  external  object  emitting  or  reflecting  light,  /.  e. 
modifying  the  external  medium,  — of  this  external  medium,  —  and 
ol'  the  living  organ  of  seiiso,  in  tlu-ir  lantual  relation,  —  lul  us  sup- 
pose, in  the  example  1  )ia\c  taken,  tliut  tlie  full  or  adequate  ()1)jt.  c  t 
perceived  is  equal  to  twelve,  and  that  this  amount  is  made'uj)  of 
throe  several  parts,  —  of  four,  contributed  by  the  lHM>k,  —  ot' lour, 
ct>i:trn»nte<l  by  all  that  intervenes  Ik  twecn  the  })ook  aud  the  organ, 
and  of  ;our,  contributed  by  fho  liviii!^  organ  it.«elf.* 

I  use  this  illustration  to  sliuw,  that  llic  pha'nomcnon  of  the  e.\- 
teni:  !  (lUjuet  is  not  presented  immediately  to  the  mind,  1>ut  is 
known  bv  it  only  as  nioditied  thn>ui;h  certain  interraediali'  au'^cncica: 
and  to  show  th;it  sense  itself  may  hv  a  source  of  error,  it'  we  do 
not  analyze  and  distinguish  what  elements,  in  an  act  of  perception, 
belong  to  the  outward  reality,  w  liat  to  the  outward  medium,  and 
what  to  the  action  of  sense  itself.  But  this  source  of  error  is  not 
limited  to  our  perceptions ;  and  we  are  liable  to  be  deeeived,  not 
mi  rely  by  not  distingaishing  in  an  act  of  knowledge  what  is  con- 
tributed by  sense,  but  by  not  distingaishing  what  is  contributed  by 
the  mind  itself.  This  is  the  most  difficult  and  important  taction  of 
philosophy;  and  the  greater  number  of  its  higher  problems  arise  in 
the  attempt  to  determine  the  shares  to  which  the  knowing  sahjeet, 
and  the  ol^jeot  known,  may  pretend  in  the  totsl  act  of  cognition. 
For  aooordtng  as  we  attribate  a  laiger  or  a  smaller  proportion  to 

1  Thfs  niiisf Mtinn  Is  borr(m('<l  in  nii  !m-     f^phyJe  on  <h  M  FhihtCfhk^ 
ftoirad  form  firom  F.  Hmatrhiitti  tke  hit  jsJUfMM,  i.  279. —£i>. 
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each,  we  eiUiermn  into  the  extremes  of  Hea^um  tad  IfRteiiaiunit 
or  maintam  an  eqailibriam  between  the  two.    Bvl%  on  this  subject, 
it  would  be  out  of  plaoe  to  aay  anything  farther  at  preaent. 
From  what  has  been  said,  you  will  be  able,  I  hope,  to  nnderatand 

what  i0  meant  by  the  proposition,  that  all  otir 
la  what  KiMM  hn-     knowUnlgc  is  only  relative.   It  is  relative,  1®, 
manknow]«4s«itrat     Because  existence  is  not  cognizable,  absolutely 

%  and  in  itsollj  hut  only  in  special  moflcs ;  2°, 
Because  these  modes  can  be  known  only  if  they  stand  ia  ;i  <  ri  t;iiii 
relation  to  our  faculties ;  and,  S%  Because  the  modes,  thus  r  l  iiive 
to  our  faculties,  are  presented  to,  and  knoAxn  by,  the  mind  only 
under  modifications  determined  by  these  faeulties  themselves.  This 
general  doctrine  being  premised,  it  will  be  proper  now  to  take  some 
Bpe(  ial  notiee  ol  ihe  several  terms  significant  of  the  relative  nature 
of  our  knowledge.    And  here  there  are  two  opposite  series  of  ex- 

prciisious,  —  1°,  Those  which  denote  the  relative 
Two  opposite MTlM  known;  2",  Those  which  denote  the 

absolute  and  the  unknown.     Of  the  former 


class,  are  the  words  phmiomcjion.,  mode,  modiji' 
<^ation<f  state,  —  words  which  are  employed  in  the  definition  of  Psy- 
chology ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  analogous  terms,  —  quality, 
property,  attribute,  accident.  Of  the  latter  class,  —  tliat  is,  the  abso- 
lute and  the  unkno^vn,  —  is  the  word  subject,  which  we  have  to 
explain  as  an  element  of  the  definition,  and  its  analogous  orprea- 
sions,  substance  and  nUfstratunu  These  opposite  classes  cannot  be 
explained  apart ;  for,  as  each  is  correlative  of  the  other,  eaoh  ean 
be  comprehended  only  in  and  throogh  ita  ooirelative. 

The  term  eulffect  {tubjectum,  wr6<rTturK,  {nroKttfxevov)  is  used  to 

denote  the  unknown  basis  which  lies  under  the 

Th«  term  Subject.  ,  _  •         i»     »  .  » 

Tanoas  phenomena  or  properties  of  which  we 
become  aware,  whether  in  our  intmal  or  external  experience.  In 
the  more  recent  philosophy,  especially  in  that  of  Germaliy,  it  haS| 
however,  been  principally  employed  to  denote  the  basis  of  the 
yariotts  mental  phenomena ;  but  of  this  special  stgnifioation  we  are 

hereafter  more  partieidarly  to  speak.^  The  word 
Buottanee  {niMianha)  may  be  employed  m  two, 
bat  two  kindred,  meanings.  It  may  be  used  either  to  denote  that 
which  exists  absolutely  and  of  itself;  in  this  sense  it  may  be  viewed 
as  derived  from  mt^isterulo,  and  as  meaning  ens  per  as  euMeiene/ 
or  it  may  be  viewed  as  the  basis  of  attributes,  in  which  sense  it  may 
be  regarded  as  derived  from  euheiando^  and  as  meaning  id  quod 
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tubstat  arcit/eiitibus^  liko  the  Greek  vTrooTafrt?,  xm-oKtifinoy.  In  oitlior 
case  it  will,  liowcvcr,  signify  the.  same  thing,  viewed  in  a  difterent 
Uipect,  In  the  former  meaning,  it  is  considered  in  contrast  to,  and 
indepeiident  ot,  its  attributes;  in  the  latter,  as  ooijoined  with  tliese, 
and  as  afibrdiog  them  the  oondition  of  c^ristenoe.  In  different  rela- 
tions, a  thing  may  be  at  once  considered  as  a  substance^  and  as  an 
mUrihute,  quality,  or  nwde.  This  paper  is  a  substance  in  relation  to 
the  attiibate  of  white ;  but  it  is  itself  a  mode  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
stance, matter.  Snbstanoe  is  thus  a  term  for  the  sabstratnm  we  are 
obliged  to  think  to  all  that  we  rarionslj  denominate  a  tnadsy  a  tiate^ 
a  quaUiy^  an  aUrUnitBy  ^pnyotrty^  an  aecident^  t^phamomenon^  an  ap^ 
p6arane$f  eto.  These^  though  expressions  generieall  j  the  same,  are^ 
howerer,  nsed  with  specifio  distlnetions.  The  terms  mode^  Hatey 
f^taUtyj  ottHiuUfpropertifi  accident^  are  employed  in  reference  to  a 
snhstanoe^  as  existing;  the  terms  phammnenonj  appearimoey  etc  in 
reference  to  it»  as  known.  Bat  each  of  these  expressions  has  also  its 
Mod«.  peonliar  ngnificatlon.  A  mode  is  the  manner  of 

the  existence  of  a  thing*  Take,  for  example,  a 
pieoe  of  wax.  The  wax  may  be  round,  or  sqnare,  or  of  any  other 
definite  figure ;  it  may  also  be  solid,  or  fluid.  Its  existence  in  any 
of  these  modes  is  not  essentisl;  it  may  change  fnm  one  to  the 
other  without  any  substantial  alteradon.  As  the  mode  cannot  exist 
without  a  substance,  we  can  accord  to  it  only  a  secondary  or  preca- 
rious existence  in  relation  to  tlie  substance,  to  Aviiicli  we  arcor<l  the 
privilege  of  existing  by  itselt^ ^>er  txlstar;  but  though  the  sub- 
stance be  not  astricted  to  any  particular  nio<le  of  existence,  we 
must  not  sii])])osc  that  it  can  exist,  or,  at  least,  be  conceived  by  us 
to  exist  in  none.  All  inoiles  are,  therefore,  variable  states;  and 
though  some  mode  is  nero'-isnry  ibr  the  e\i>Jt<'nce  of  a  thing,  any 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^  individual  mode  is  accidental.    The  word  iitrxM- 

f  ration  is  ])roj>erly  the  bringing  a  thing  into  a 
certain  mode  of  existence,  but  it  is  very  commonly  employed  for 

the  mode  of  existence  itself    State  is  a  term 
neaily  synonymous  with  mode,  but  of  a  mean- 
ing more  extensive^  as  not  exdnsively  limited  to  the  mutable  and 
oontingent 

Quality  is,  likewise,  a  word  of  a  wider  signifloation,  for  there  are 
Menttal  and  accidental  qualities.^  The  essential  qualities  of  a  thing 
are  those  aptitudes^  those  manners  of  existence  and  action,  which 
it  cannot  lose  without  ceasing  to  be.  For  example,  in  man  the 
ficohies  of  sense  and  intelligence;  in  body,  the  dimensions  of 

iThp  tprm  qualinj  fhonid,  fn  ftrictncffi,  1w  OoiiflMd  tO  MOldClltal  attllbiltM.  8m  Um 
Antbor't  note,  lUid^s  Wbrib,  p.  899. — Ko. 
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length,  breadth,  and  thkfcneM;  in  God,  tbe  sttrilratei  of  eumtty^ 

onmucieiioe,  omnipotenoe,  etc    By  acddental 

vJa^^^^S^^^"^     qualities,  are  meant  those  aptitudes  and  manners 

of  existence  luul  action,  which  jsubistances  have 
at  one  time  and  not  ut  anoiher;  or  wiiich  they  have  r  lwav!*,  but 
mny  lose  without  censing  to  be.  For  example,  of  tlie  nansitory 
c4a6S  are  the  Avllit4}ne^^  of  a  wall,  the  health  which  we  enjoy,  the 
fineness  of  the  weather,  etc.  Of  tlie  permanent  class  are  the  grav- 
ity of  bodies,  the  periodical  movenient  oi  the  ]>l;iiu'ts,  etc. 

Hie  teim  aUribute  is  a  word  properly  con^  ertible  with  quality ^ 

for  every  quality  is  an  attribute,  and  every  at- 
tribute is  a  quality;  but,  in  our  language,  cus- 
tom has  introduced  a  certain  distinction  in  their  application.  Attn* 
bate  is  conaidered  as  a  word  of  loflier  significance,  and  la,  there- 
fore, coDTontionally  limited  to  qualities  of  a  higher  a[>plication. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  would  be  felt  as  indecorona  to  apeak  of  the 
qnaliticB  of  God,  and  as  ndicnlons  to  talk  of  the  attribntea  of 
matter. 

Property  la  coirectly  a  flynonym  for  peculiar  quality   but  it  ia 

fteouentlT  used  aa  coSxtennve  with  quality  In 
generaL  Accident^  on  the  eontraiy,  la  an  ab- 
breviated ezpreaaion  for  accidental  or  contingent  quality. 
JPhamwhenon  la  the  Greek  word  for  thca  which  appeart^  and  may 

therelbro  be  tranalated  b}-  appearance*  There 
la,  however,  a  diatinction  to  be  noticed.  In  the 
firet  place,  the  employment  of  the  Greek  term  shows  that  it  is  used 
in  a  strict  and  i)hilosophiciil  application.  In  the  second  ])lacc,  the 
English  name  is  associated  with  a  certain  sccondaiy  or  implied 
mennincr,  v.  hich,  in  si>uie  degree,  renders  it  ina])i»ro|iriute  as  a  jn-e- 
cise  an<l  ilclhiite  expres.<>ion.  Fur  the  term  ajn))  iiranre  is  used  to 
denote  not  only  that  whicli  reveals  itself  to  our  ohser\'atio!i,  as 
cxi^lenl,  but  also  to  sis^rily  tliat  which  only  seems  to  be,  in  contrast 
to  i\r.\t  which  trtilv  is.  There  is  thns  not  merelv  a  certain  vnirne- 
ncPR  in  tlic  \v«»nl,  but  it  even  involves  a  kiml  of  contradiction  to 
the  sen>«"  in  which  it  is  used  uhen  <  tuployed  for  ph<f  nompiton.  Tu 
consC(]Ucnce  of  tlii*^,  the  term  pha.'nonierion  has  been  naturalized  in 
our  language,  as  a  pbilosopliical  substitute  for  the  term  appearauce. 

1  In  the  older  and  Aristotelian  msnm  of  tho    the  later  Logiciam,  tiie  term pro]yrjiy  w.i-  ]• 
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liiii  giving  a  dcfinitiou  of  Psychology,  or  the  Philosoi)hy  of 
^  Mind,  in  wliich  I  endeavored  to  comprise  a 

variety  of  expressions,  the  explanation  of  which 
iniirlit  sni<»oth  the  way  in  our  subsequent  progress,  I  was  engas^ed, 
duriiii;  my  last  Lecture,  in  illustrutirig  the  principle,  thnt  nil  our 
kiiowleilge  of  iniiul  and  matter  is  merely  relative.  "We  km  ^^  .  ami 
can  know,  nothing  ubsuhitely  and  in  itself:  all  that  we  know  ia 
existence  in  certain  sj)ecitd  forms  or  modes,  and  these,  likewise, 
only  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  analf>i]fons  to  our  faculties.  AYe  may 
suppose  existence  to  have  a  thousand  modes;  —  but  these  thousand 
mo<]<  <  are  all  to  us  as  zero,  unless  we  possess  faculties  accommo- 
dated to  their  apprehension.  But  were  the  number  of  our  facul- 
ties coexteufliye  with  the  modes  of  being, — had  we,  for  each 
of  these  thousand  modes,  a  separate  organ  competent  to  make  it 
known  to  us,  —  still  would  our  whole  knowledge  be,  as  it  is  at 
present,  only  of  the  relative*  Of  existenoe,  absolutely  and  in  itself 
WQ  should  then  be  as  ignorant  as  we  are  now.  We  should  still 
apprehend  ezistenoe  onljr  in  eertain  special  modes,  ^  only  in  cer- 
liun  relations  to  our  Acuities  of  knowledge. 

These  relative  modes,  whether  belonging  to  the  world  without 
or  to  tlie  world  within,  are,  under  different  points  of  view  and  dif- 
Ibrent  limitations,  known  under  varioos  names,  as  qualities^  propet- 
He$t  essence^  aeeithfUfi  phoBnommOi  tnan^feitaitonsy  appeanmeety 
and  so  forth; — whereas  the  unknown  something  of  which  they 
are  the  modes, — the  unknown  ground,  which  aflSirds  them  support, 
is  URunlly  termed  their  »vJ>»tance  or  md^ect.  Of  the  signifieation 
and  differences  of  these  expressions,  I  stated  only  what  was  neces- 
Fary  in  order  to  afford  a  general  notion  of  their  philosophical  appli- 
cation. Substance^  (substardla.)  I  noticed,  is  considered  either  in 
eontrast  to  its  accidents,  as  res  prr  se  anbaistcns,  or  in  connection 
with  tliem,  as  id  quod  substat  accidmtibus.   It,  therefore,  compre- 
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hendfl  both  tlie  Greek  temu  oMi  mid  hnnd^mw, — o&tur  being 

equivalent  to  whttcmtia  in  the  mesnux*^  of  ena  per  ae  mbsistena;'^ 
vKotctlfjLww  to  it,  as  id  quod  aubstat  accidentibns}  The  term  subject 
is  used  only  for  .substance  in  its  second  me.aiiiig,  and  ihus  corres- 
ponds to  v-uKdfi€vuv ;  its  litcnil  signification  is,  as  its  etpnolosry 
expresses,  that  which  lies,  or  is  phiccd,  under  the  pha  in-tnena.  So 
much  for  the  terms  aubatance  and  aul^ect^  siguiiicaiit  ol  uukuown  or 
absolute  existence. 

I  then  said  a  few  words  on  the  differences  of  the  various  terms 
expressive  of  known  or  rehitive  ejUiitence,  miHh^  inodtjication,  sf(f(c\ 
qindit}/,  attrih}ttf^  pr<^pert}/^  plirpnofiienon^  apjxaruficej  but  wliAt  I 
stated  I  do  not  tlunk  it  necessary  to  reeapituhite. 

I  at  preMat  avoid  enti  riiig  into  the  metaphysics  of  substance 

and  phienoincnon.    I  shall  only  observe  in  gen- 
Phiioiophew  hare     eml,  that  phUosophers  have  frequently  fidlen  into 
ftiten  lato  three  dif.  ^^^^^  different  enoTS.  Some 


have  denied  the  reality  of  any  unknown  ground 
of  the  known  phenomena;  and  have  maintained 
tliat  mind  and  matter  have  no  substantial  existence,  but  arc  merely 
the  two  oonq>lementa  of  two  aeries  of  aasodated  qnalitiea.  This 
doetrine  is,  lu>wever,  altogether  fatile.  It  belies  the  renuaty  of 
oar  primary  belieft;  it  leaves  imaatiafled  the  atrongest  necessities 
«f  otir  intcJleetoal  nature;  it  admits  as  a  fiiot  that  the  phsnomena 
are  connected)  bnt  allowa  no  canse  explanatory  of  the  fiiot  of  their 
connection.  Others^  •gein*  have  Allen  into  an  opposite  error. 
They  have  attempted  to  specolate  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
unknown  groonda  of  the  phamomena  of  mind  and  matter,  apart 
Utom  the  pluenomena,  and  have,  aooordingly,  tnmsoended  the  legiti- 
mate sphere  of  philosophy.  A  third  party  have  tsken  some  one, 
or  more,  of  the  pb«enomena  themselves  as  the  basis  or  substratum 
of  tlie  otliers.  Thus  Descartes,  at  least  as  understood  and  followed 
by  Mallebranchc  and  others  of  his  disei]»les,  made  thouglit  or  con- 
sciousness convertible  with  the  substance  of  mindj^  and  Bishops 
liiown  and  Law,  with  I>r.  Watts,  constituted  solidity  and  extension 


1  *rr4tfT(«rif ,  here  noted,  by  way  of  im*rp»»  Blitott  W  fmod  rvmra  mT,  «UMairf  ««l 

loXion^ofi  of  theological  a]i])!ication.    [On  this  i  IrTinn     'rjrirTixm^  anTin  mu  Prrscna  est 

point  tee  Melanchthon.  Eroi.  Dinl.  (StripfH!)  •ul»i««eu»,  vivam,  indiTidtttuu,  InteUiyeiiSy 

p.  145,  et  $eq.   '*  In  philosophia,  gvoeraliter  hWCWIWiOtMh^  BOB  lUihwN^M  Itt  ■Mft.** 

aonlM  Wnmiim  wXtmu      npttttu  tmu^  OonpiM  Hbt  mwtatioa  bf  8Mfrt> 

^'  r  '  J.  i^ive  j^lt  In  prsfdlcamento  Kub^tnnfJa-,  HSfliir,  OmU  rkSLJbitL  p.  ML« 

•ivtt  nit  ftccidens.    At  6ir6craffU  significat  ^o.} 


Ecclcnia  vero  cum  qnodam  di«criniiiic  hh  vo-    lee  Steimil,  fMkf  ToL  tt.  p.  4Sit  M>l9 
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into  the  mbseanee  of  hodj,  Thk  tfamj    boireTer,  Uaibie  to'all 
tlw  olj«oiioiit  -wliioli  naay  be  alUged  agtintl  the  fiivt^ 
I  defined  Fkfoliologj,  the  soiciiee  oonTenant  about  the  ph» 

wumma  of  the  mM^  or  ^oiMciotiMii^iMt;  or  »elf^ 
or«^  Thelbnnerpaitaof  thedefinilionhsye 
beeo  ezphuaed;  the  ternit  min4  oonMiout-Mift- 
/fei;       and  e^o,  oome  now  to  be  eondidered.  Theae  are  aU  onlj 
ezpreflfliona  for  tiie  unknown  baala  ctf  the  mental  phnnomQiia» 
fiewed,  howerer,  in  different  relations. 
Of  these  the  word  mind  is  the  first.    In  regard  to  the  etymoloofy 

of  this  term,*  it  is  obscure  and  doiibtftil ;  per- 
haps, indeed,  none  of  tlie  attemi)ts  to  trace  it 
to  its  onirin  are  successful.  It  seems  to  iioid  an  analogy  AN'ith  the 
Latin  m/  -'^<,  and  botli  are  pn^Uably  derived  from  the  same  l  unuuou 
root.  Tlii.s  n>ot,  which  is  lost  in  the  European  languages  of  Scytho- 
Indian  oricrin,  is  jM  nbiilily  preserved  in  the  Sanscrit  menciy  to  know 
or  nnfhrsfaiuL  The  Greek  vows,  infeUigenrr^  is,  in  like  manner, 
derived  fi-om  a  verb  of  jjrecifely  the  same  nieanini;  (t-ocoj).  The 
word  mind  is  of  a  more  limited  signification  than  the  term  smtL 
In  the  Greek  philosophy,  the  term  soul,  comjirehends,  besides 
the  sensitive  and  rational  principle  in  man,  the  pnnoi{>le  of  organie 
life,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms;  and,  in  Christian 
theoiogyv  it  is  likewise  used,  in  contrast  to  irw^  or  $piiriit  in  a 
vaguer  and  more  extensive  signification. 

Sinoe  Deseartes  limited  psychology  to  the  domain  of  oonsoioas- 
ness,  the  tem  mind  has  been  rigidly  employed  £>r  the  self-knowing 
principle  alone.  Mind,  therefore,  is  to  be  nnderrtood  as  the  saljeot 
of  the  varions  internal  phenomena  of  which  we  are  oonsdouSy  or 
that  snljeet  of  which  oonsdonsness  is  the  genml  phmiomenon* 
CoQScionsness  is,  in  fiust,  to  the  mind  what  eztensioiL  is  to  matter 
or  body.  Though  both  are  plueiuimena,  yet  boUi  are  essential 
qnafities;  finr  we  ean  neither  eonoelTe  mind  wlthont  conscionsnesSy 

nor  body  without  extennon.  Mind  oan  be  d^ 


mndean  bedtSMd  ^  pottofioTi;— thst  is,  Only  from  its 


manifestalions.  What  it  is  in  itself;  that  is, 
apart  from  its  manifestations,  —  we,  philosophically,  know  nothing, 
and,  accordingly,  what  we  mean  by  mind  is  simply  that  whieh  per- 
ceives^  t/ii?iA's^  fvtU^  miUs^  (Jfuhus,  etc.  Mind,  with  us,  is  thus 
nearly  coextensive  with  the  KaLiujial  and  Animal  souls  of  Aris- 
totle ;  for  the  £iculty  of  voluntary  motion,  which  is  a  function  of 

1  Ruyelnpadia  Britanniea^  art  MOophifsia^       S  On  etymology  of  mind,  etc.  —  ae«  Scbeid* 

J.  f     9M9  a.  I  4<~Sp.] 
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the  animal  soul  in  the  Peripatetic  doctrine,  ought  not,  as  is  gen- 
erally done^  to  bo  excluded  from,  the  pLaiuomeua  of  coMbciouneas 
and  miud. 

The  definition  of  mind  from  its  qualities  h  given  by  Aristotle ; 
it  forms  the  second  dL-linition  in  his  TVeaitse  on  the  Soal^^  hfhI  -.\i\or 
him,  it  if5  the  one  generally  adopted  by  philuhoi'lu  i-^,  ami,  mihoult 
others,  by  Dr.  Kc'i<l.*  That  lieid,  therefore,  shoul  1  li  ive  been 
pmised  for  having  tlius  defined  the  mind,  sliows  only  the  ignorance 
of  his  encomiasts.  lie  has  no  peculiar  merit  in  this  respect  at  all. 
The  next  term  to  be  considered  is  comci&us  subject.   And  iirst, 

what  is  it  to  be  conscious?  Without  anticipat- 
ing the  discussion  relative  to  consciousness,  as 
the  fundamental  function  of  intelligence^  I  niaj,  at  present,  simply 
indioale  to  yon  what  an  act  oonsoionsness  denotes.  This  act  is 
of  the  most  elementary  charact^;  it  la  the  condition  cf  all  knowi> 
edge ;  I  cannot,  therefoie^  deine  it  to  yon ;  Imt,  as  yon  axe  all 
teuliar  with  the  thin^  it  is  easy  to  enaUe  you  to  eonneot  the 
thing  with  the  word,  I  ^ow,*— I  denie, — I  iheL  What  is  it 
that  is  common  to  all  these?  £nourinff  and  denrinp  and  /Ming 
are  not  the  aame^  and  may  he  distuigiiiflhed.  Bat  they  all  agieo 
in  one  inndamattal  oondttiDn.  Oan  I  know»  without  knowing  tlmt 
I  know?  Can  I  detfare,  without  ktwwing  that  I  deabef  Oan  I 
ihel,  witiiont  hwwing  that  I  feel?  This  la  imposnble.  Now  thia 
knowing  that  I  know  or  desire  or  Ibel, — thia  common  oonditiott  of 
adfknowledge,  is  precisely  what  is  denominated  Conadoosnesa.* 

So  much  at  present  for  the  adjective  of  ronsciotis — now  for  the 
substantive,  mjil)jecf^ — ^onsciotiS'Suhject.  Though  consciousness  be 
the  condition  of  all  internal  ])li38nomenn,  still  it  is  itself  only  a 
phsenomenon;  ami,  therefore,  supposes  a  subject  in  wliich  it  in- 
heres;— that  is,  supposes  something  that  is  conscious,  —  BOiuething 
that  manifests  itisolf  m  consciousi  And,  since  conscionsnc*»s  com- 
prises within  it8  sphere  the  "wlioie  plu-enomena  of  mind,  the  ex- 
pro  ion  coxsciaui^mA^eci  is  a  bric^  hut  comprehensive,  de^tion 
of  mind  itself. 

I  have  already  informed  you  of  the  general  meaning  of  the  word 
w^ect  in  its  philoec^hioal  application,— viz.  the  unknown  basia 

1  Ik  Mbm^  II.  2.    'H  <^x/x^  Si  toDto  $  reur,  iral  tAt  Zvydfttu  kwh  tovtwv  Hi' 

^wfjLfp  rrol  cdftrdtu^fMda  koI  Zmmoifiihu.  poovfitr.  In  lib.  iL  I>»  Ammt,  ^  76^  (AWi 

vp^rm.   Cf.  Hicmiatius.  Ei  5«  xM  ^^f*"  J"©!.)— Eo. 

Tl  iMtmr  Tvhm,  «liM'  tC      imrruAp,  #  t  MtehMf  Ancm,  Eflsaj  i.  o.  2;  1fbifa,p» 

tI  rh  aladriTiKhy^  wpirtpov  fTriirKtirifov,  ri  229.  •*  By  tl»e  mind  of  a  man,  we  i 

rh  vot?!',  Kal  ri  rh  ata^ii'frr^'-'^iu'  irpOTfpai  t/jat  in  him  wUIaktiliafci,] 

yap  Koi  ffo^artptu  irpbs  rjfias  ruy  hvv^*ii»f  wills.''  —  Kd. 
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of  phimomeiuil  or  nuttiilSMtod  ezisteaoo.  It  is  thus,  in  its  applioa- 
taxm,  eonmum  equally  to  the  external  and  to  the  internal  worlds. 
But  the  philosophers  of  mind  have»  in  a  manner,  usurped  and 
appfopriated  this  expression  to  themselves.  Aocordingly,  in  their 
hands*  the  phiases  comoiom  ^  thinking  m^eei,  and  eu^ect  simply, 
mean  preeisely  the  same  thing ;  and  costom  has  prevailed  so  fiur, 
that*  in  }>s\  nhological  diseoasionS)  the  mdffed  is  a  term  now  cur- 
rently employed,  throu^oiit  Europe,  ibr  the  mind  or  thinking 
principle.^ 

The  question  here  occurs,  what  is  the  reason  of  this  einj)loymont? 

If  niiml  and  subject  are  only  convertible  terms, 
^^JSHm^  ^^'^  lauliiply  synonyms?  Why  exchange  a 
precise  an<l  ]>roximatc  expression  ibr  a  vague 
and  abstract  generality  ?  The  question  is  jiertinent,  and  merits  a 
reply ;  for  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  word  is  necessary,  its 
iiifroduction  cannot  possibly  be  vindicated.  I\o\v,  the  utility  of 
iJiis  expression  is  founded  on  two  eircunistnnces.  The  first,  that 
it  affords  an  adjective;  the  second,  that  the  terms  mibject  and  aub- 
Jf'rtir/'  have  o]»posiD2p  relatives  in  the  temis  ohjent  and  objective,  so 
that  the  two  pairs  of  words  together,  enable  us  to  designate  the 
primary  and  most  im|K)rtant  analysis  and  antithesis  of  philosophy, 
in  a  more  precise  and  emphaUo  manner  than  oan  be  done  by  any 
other  tedmioal  eiLpressions.  Thifi  will  require  some  illustration, 

JSu^f^  we  have  seen,  is  a  term  for  that  in  whioh  the  phtenomcna 

revealed  to  our  observation,  inhere;— *  what  the 
•«d'^^^  schoolmen  have  designated  the  materia  in  qua. 
mhin     liMBiiig      limited-  to  the  mental  phenomena,  subset 

therelbro,  denotes  the  mind  itself;  and  mtb- 
j^eHve,  that  whioh  belongs  to,  or  proceeds  from,  the  thinking  snb- 
ject  Oiifeet,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  term  for  that  about  whioh 
the  knowing  saljeot  is  oonversanti  what  the  schoolmen  have  styled 
the  maima  eina  quam;  while  o^eeHife  means  that  which  belongs 
to^  or  proceeds  fiom,  the  olgeot  known,  and  not  from  the  sul^eet 
knowing ;  and  thus  denotes  what  is  real  in  opposition  to  what  is 
ideal,— what  exists  in  nature^  in  contrast  to  what  exists  merely  in 
the  thongfat  of  the  individuaL 

Now,  the  great  problem  of  philosophy  is  to  analyze  the  contents 
of  our  act-8  of  knowledge,  or  cognitions,  —  to  distinguish  what 
elements  arc  (  ontributed  by  llic  knowing  subject,  wiiat  elements 
by  the  object  known.  Tiicie  must,  therefore,  bo  tenns  adequate 
to  de»iguate  these  oorrelative  oppoaites,  and  to  discriuiiuate  the 

18m  tlM  Aitthor'i  noU,  Rtid"*  HWis,  p.SOe.— Kd. 
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sharo  which  each  has  in  the  total  act  of  cognition.  Bnt,  if  we  re- 
ject the  terms  sxfi^ect  and  subjecthe^  —  olyect  and  ol^ectivef  there 
are  no  utliei's  comjietent  to  the  purpose. 

At  this  i^tage  of  your  progress,  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  easy  to 

make  you  aware  Of  the  paramount  necessity  of 
such  a  distinction,  and  of  such  teniis,^ — or  to 
jMtaadOitfMt  show  yon  how,  from  the  want  of  words  ex- 

pressive of  this  primary  antithesis,  the  mental 
l^liilosophy  of  this  country  lias  l)eei)  cliecked  in  its  development, 
and  involved  in  the  utmost  perj)Iexity  and  misconception.  It  is 
snfiioieiit  to  remark  at  present^  that  to  this  defect  in  the  language 
of  his  psyehol<igi4»l  aoalyfia,  Ui»  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attributed 
the  contusion,  not  to  waj  the  errors  of  Reid,  in  the  very  cardinal 
point  of  his  iihiloeophyy-^a  eoofiiB&mi  so  great  tha:t  the  whole 
tendency  of  his  doctrine  was  misconceived  by  Brown,  who|  m 
adopting  a  modifieation  of  the  hypotheeia  of  a  repieienmlve  p^ 
oepiion,  soemB  not  eren  to  have  auspeoted,  that  he^  and  Retd,  and 
modem  philoaopherB  in  general,  were  not  in  tUa  at  one.^  The 
tenna  aul^ectioe  and  oi/eeiive  denote  the  primary  distinetion  in 
ooaadonsnesB  of  aeff  and  w)ft^'%^^  and  thia  diatinction  invoWea  the 
whole  aoience  of  mind;  fx  thia  eoienoe  ia  nothing  more  than  a 
determination  of  the  anbjeetiye  and  objeetive,  in  themaelvea  and 
in  their  mntnal  relations.  Tiie  dtetinetion  is  of  paramonnt  im- 
portanee,  and  of  infinite  application,  not  only  in  Philosophy  proi)er, 
bnt  in  Grammar,  Rhetorie,  Oritieiam,  Ethics,  Politics,  Jurisprudence, 
Theology.  I  will  give  you  an  example,  —  a  philological  example. 
Suppose  a  lexicographer  had  to  distinguij»h  the  two  meanings  of 
the  word  mrtainfij^  Certainty  expresses  either  the  firm  conviction 
which  we  have  of  the  truth  of  a  thing;  or  the  character  of  the 
proot  on  which  its  reality  rests.  Tlie  former  is  the  stthjerfwe  mean- 
iiiir;  the  latter  the  ohjfrtive.  By  what  other  terms  can  Uiey  be 
distin£fuislu'd  and  described? 

The  distinction  of  subject  and  object,  as  marking  out  the  funda- 
mental and  most  thorough-going  antithesis  in 
Q^^l^l^^^""  philosophy,  we  owe,  among  many  other  impor- 
tant benefits,  to  the  ac^oolmen,  and  from  the 
schoolmen  the  terms  passed,  both  in  their  substantive  and  adjective 
forms,  into  the  scientific  langnago  of  modem  philosophers.  De» 
prived  of  these  terms,  the  Critioal  Philosophy,  indeed  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  Germany  and  France,  would  be  a  blank.  In- thia  oomitiy, 
though  fiuniliarly  employed  in  soientifio  langoage,  even  aabeeqnently 

ISce  oa  tllk  qocf tion  the  Author  s  IhKui'     trrtattons  tO  Reid'f  Workt,  notes  iS  and  C  — 
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to  the  time  of  Locke,  the  acQectivc  forms  seem  at  length  to  have 
dropi  oat  of  the  tongue^   That  the^  worde  waxed  obso- 

lete, -waa,  peihapfl,  caused  by  the  ambiguity  wfakh  had  gradually 
(srapt  into  the  ngnification  of  the  subatantiyefl.  Olffeety  beatdei  its 
proper  aignifieatton,  eame  to  be  abnaiTely  applied  to  denote  motive^ 
tndf  final  taum^  (a  meaning,  by  the  way,  not  lecogniaed  by  John^ 
ion.)  This  innoyation  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  French,  in 
whoae  language  the  word  had  been  aimilarly  corrupted,  after  the 
commencement  of  the  last  eantury.  Subject  in  English,  as  in 
French,  had  not  been  rightly  dietingnuhed  from  object,  taken  in  its 
proper  meaning,  and  had  thna  retnmed  to  the  original  ambi^niity  of 
the  corresponding  tenii  (vjroKcjftciw)  in  Greek,  It  is  probable  that 
the  loi^icul  application  of  the  wonl,  (sultject  of  prcdiealion),  faeili- 
tate<l,  or  occassioned  tliis  confusion.  In  using  the  terms,  therefore, 
we  think  that  an  explanation,  but  no  apology,  is  refpiii  ed.  The  dis- 
tinction is  expressed  by  no  otlier  terms  ;  and  if  these  did  not  already 
^  enjoy  a  prcscrijitive  right  as  denizens  of  the  Lnej-uage,  il  canuut  be 
deniecl,  liiat,  as  strictly  analogical,  they  are  well  entitled  to  sue  out 
tlieir  natunUixation.  Wc  nhall  have  frequent  oecasion  to  reeur  tO 
this  distinction,  —  and  it  is  eminently  worthy  of  your  attention. 

The  last  parallel  expressions  are  the  terms  self  and  ego.  These 

we  shall  take  together,  as  they  are  absolutely 
irtflrompwo!! '"^'^     conyertible.   As  the  best  preparative  for  a  prop- 
er nnderatanding  of  these  terms,  I  sliall  trana- 
late  to  yon  a  passni^e  from  the  Fimi  Alci6iad69  of  Plato.  *   The  in- 
teriooutors  are  Socrates  and  Alcibiadea* 

JBocr,  Hold,  now,  with  whom  do  yon  at  present  oonyerae  ?  la 
it  not  with  me  ?  —  Alcib,  Yes. 

8oer^  And  I  also  with  yonf  —  Aleib*  Tea. 

jSoer,  It  la  Socratea  then  who  apeaha  f — Ahib,  Aaaniedly. 

&MT.  And  Aleibiadea  who  liatena  f — Aleib,  Tea. 

8ocr»  Ja  it  not  with  language  that  Socratea  speakB^-^Ah^ 
What  now  ?  of  coarse. 

JSoer,  To  conyerae,  and  to  nae  language,  are  not  these  then  the 
asme?    AJhib.  The  yery  same. 

8ocr>  But  he  who  naea  a  things  and  the  thing  used,  —  are  theae 
not  dilbrent  f — Aldh.  What  do  yon  mean  ? 

8ocr.  A  cnnier, — dpes  he  not  nae  a  cutting  knife,  and  other  in- 
struments ?  —  Alcib,  Yes. 


IF.  129.  The  geQuinoneMY  however,  of  this    translation);  Schlciertu  i  ^  r's  Introduction, 
Olalogva  if  qucKtJonable.    See  Itittor,  /Atx.    translated  by  Dolwon,  p.;!:^;  Draudis,  Gcaek. 
Jmmt$t  MBMupkf,  vol.  ii  p.        (KuglJah    tUr  Gr.  Rom.  PkiUuapkie,  voL  U.  p.  180.  —  Ed. 

15 
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Soer*  And  the  nun  iriio  nM  Ibe  catting  knift,  Is  he  diflbront 
ftom  the  iiiBtnimeiit  he  usee  ? — Aldh.  Kort  eerCainlj. 

8ocr*  In  like  manner,  the  lyrist,  is  he  not  diiRrent  from  the  lyre 
he  plays  on  ?  —  Alcih.  Undoubtedly. 

Socr,  This,  then,  was  what  I  nsked  you  just  now,  —  does  not  he 
who  uses  a  thing  socni  to  }'ou  always  differeut  from  ihe  thing  used  ? 

—  Alcib.    Very  different. 

Socr.  But  the  currier,  docs  he  cut  with  his  instruoienta  alone,  or 
also  with  liis  hands?  —  Alcib.    Also  wiili  liia  liands, 

Socr.    He  then  uses  ]m  hm\i\>  r  —  Alcib.  Yes. 

Sof*r.    And  in  liis  work  lie  uses  also  his  eyes  *'  — Alcib.  Yes. 

Socr.  We  are  agreed,  then,  that  lie  who  uaes  »  thing,  and,  the 
thing  used,  are  ditlerent  ?  —  Alcib.    We  are. 

So(*r.  The  currier  and  lyrist  are,  therefore,  different  from  the 
handa  and  the  eyes,  with  which  thej  work  ?  —  Alcib.   So  it  secma. 

Soer,  Now,  then,  does  not  ft  man  nee  hia  whole  body  f  — Alcih* 
Unqnestionably. 

Socr.  But  we  are  agreed  that  he  who  usee,  and  that  whioh  is 
needy  are  different  f  '--Alcib.  Te& 

Socr.  A  man  ia,  therefore^  dJllhrent  from  hia  body? — Alcihm 
So  I  think* 

Socr,  What  then  ia  the  man  ?  — *  Aleib.  1  eannot  aaf. 
Soar,  Ton  can  at  least  aaj  that  the  man  is  that  which  naea  the 
hodjf^Aldb,  True, 
Socr,  Now,  does  anythmg  use  the  body  but  the  mind  f — Aldh* 

Nothing. 

JSoer.  The  mind  ia,  thereibre,  the  man? — Alcib,  The  mind 
alone," 

To  the  same  effect,  Aristotle  asuerts  that  the  mind  contains  tho 
man,  not  tlie  man  the  mind.  ^  Thou  art  tlie  soul,"  says  ITierocles, 
•*but  tlie  bo.ly  is  thine."  *  So  Cicero  —  **  Mens  cujusquo  is  est  quis- 
que,  noil  ea  figura  <|ua;  digito  deinonstran  potest ;"'  and  M.icrobius 

—  "  Ergo  qui  videtur,  nou  ipse  vcrus  homo  est,  sed  verus  ille  est,  a 
quo  regitur  quod  videtur."* 

No  on©  has,  however,  more  beautifully  ex- 
pressed this  truth  than  Arbuthnot.' 

"  What  am  I,  vbeooe  produced^  and  tor  wbat  end? 
Wb«aoQ  drew  I  being,  to  what  period  tend? 

1  Thnt  flic  mind  is  'V  ninn,  is  innrntained  8  Somnium  Seipimis,  {  8.  —  Ed. 

by  Arwtolle  In  eexerml  |»lace*.  t f.  JSA.  Nk,  4  Macrobias,  ^  Sommimm  Sdfhili$,  li. 

it.  9;  X.  7;  iNit  thew  do  not  eontafn  Hw  f»>  0.12.  — Ed. 

act  wonls  of  the.  text.  -  Ed.  ,                      ^  Doddort  CUieiiM. 

8  In  Aurm   P>/thnff<irHynim  Cannina,  26:  «  «.  " 

yap  f<  ^  yujcij'  TO  0«  aufut  a6v.  —  Ko. 
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Aiu  I  ih'  ubandon'd  orphan  of  blind  chanco, 
Dropped  by  wild  atoms  in  disordered  danco? 
Or,  ftom  an  eudlcM  cbain  of  omwm  Wfought, 
And  of  antWiiktng  sabstMioe,  bom  wltb  tbonglit. 
Am  I  bat  what  I  teem,  mere  flab  and  blood, 
A.  bnuMiili^F  dmiiMl  wiHi  a  nuugr  flood? 
The  porple  •tream  ftuit  fluoogli  017  Tcawia  i^ldaa. 
Dun  and  nnoomdoas  flows,  like  oommoa  tides, 
The  pipea,  fhroo^  whldi  flio  cfrdUog  Jokea  atrayp 
Ave  Ml  fliat  HilnUiig  I,  ao  mon  Ihsa  th«gr : 
Tlila  ftaoM,  eoBpactad  wWd  tnuuoendeBt  iklll. 
Of  BMyriac  )olnti,  obadtantto  mj  wm; 
Vaiaad  flnoi  Oa  Mlfttl  i^Mba^  ittw  Tondir  tm^ 
Wazaa  aad  WMtoiy — I  ean  il  okiBi^  Mt  ma. 

Tha  BUUMioii  ahaiN^d,  yia  toaaaft  atfll  famaloa; 
And,  ftom  tfia  flMtinff  etnaB,  npalr^d  hj  fbod, 
JMMine^  aa  k  dia  awinuiiar  ftom  ifaa  flood." 


But  let  us  oome  to  a  doser  detemunation  of  the  point;  let  us  1^ 

peal  to  oiur  experienoe.       t«m  mj  attention 
lb*  Self  or  Efo  ia  hmsu  and  find  that  I  have  organs,  and 

relation       UyA^y  or-        -       -I  ,  ,  ,     ,    .      ,  • 

gaaf,  Muu  thoughts.       ^  I        thonghti.  My  hody  ib  the  omple- 

inent  of  my  organa;  am  I  then  my  body,  or  any 

part  of  my  body  ?  This  I  cannot  be.  The  matter  of  my  body,  in 
all  its  points,  is  in  a  ])cq)etiial  flux,  in  a  perpetual  process  of  renewal. 
I,—  /  <lo  not  pass  awav,  1  aia  not  renewed.  None  probably  of  the 
molcculeii  which  constituted  my  oigans  some  years  ago,  form  any 
part  of  the  material  sy^tein  which  I  now  call  mine.  It  has  been 
made  uj*  anew ;  but  I  am  still  what  I  was  of  vld.  These  organs 
may  be  mutilated  ;  one,  two,  or  any  number  of  them  may  be  re- 
moved ;  but  not  the  less  do  I  continue  to  be  what  I  was,  one  and 
entire.  It  is  even  not  impossible  to  conceive  me  existing,  deprived 
of  every  organ,  —  I  therefore,  who  have  these  oi^an%  or  this  body, 
J  am  neither  an  organ  nor  a  body. 

Neither  am  I  ideatieai  with  my  thoqghts,  for^  they  are  manifold 
and  yariooa.  I»  on  the  contrary,  am  one  and  the  same.  Each  mo- 
ment they  change  and  snoceed  each  other ;  this  change  and  sacoea- 
abn  takes  place  in  me,  but  I  neither  change  nor  succeed  myself  in 
myseUI  Eaoh  moment^  I  am  aware  or  am  consdons  of  the  exist- 
enoe  and  change  of  my  thonghts :  this  change  is  sometimes  deter* 
mined  by  me^  sodietimes  by  something  diflbrent  ftom  me;  bnt  I  al- 
ways oan  dlitmgnlsh  myself  ftom  them:  I  am  a  pennanent  bdngi 
an  endnring  snbjeet^  of  whose  existence  theae  thonghts  are  «nly  so 
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znany  mo4,ei^  i^pearanoea,  or  pliiBnomena;^!  who  pomoPB  oigant 
and  thoDghte  am,  therelbre,  neither  these  oigans  nor  these  thoughts. 

"I  can  oonceive  myself  to  exist  apart  from  every  organ.  But  if 
I  try  to  oonoeire  myself  existent  without  a  thought, — withont 
some  form  of  conscionsDesSf-i-I  am  nnable.  TTiis  or  that  thought 
may  not  be  perhaps  necessary ;  but  of  some  thought  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  be  conscious,  otherwise  I  can  no  longer  conceive  ray- 
self  to  be.  A  suspension  of  thought  is  thus  a  suspension  of  my 
intellectual  existence;  I  am,  therefore,  essentially  a  thinking,  —  a 
conscious  l>eing;  and  my  true  character  is  that  of  an  intelligence, — 
an  intelliijence  served  by  oroiins.*** 

But  this  thou2^]it,  this  conf?cion«me5?5«,  is  j>ossible  only  in,  and 
throUL^h,  the  consciousness  of  Self.  The  Self,  the  I,  is  recognized  in 
every  act  of  intelligence,  as  the  subject  to  which  that  act  belongs. 
It  is  I  that  perceive,  I  that  imagine,  1  that  remember,  I  that  attend, 
I  that  compare,  I  that  feel,  I  that  desire,  I  that  wHl,  I  that  am  con- 
scioiis.  The  I,  indeed,  is  only  manifested  in  one  or  other  of  these 
'  special  modes;  but  it  is  manifested  in  them  all ;  they  are  all  only 
the  phrcnomena  of  the  I,  and,  therefore,  the  science  conversant 
about  the  ph«ui4m6na  of  mind  is,  most  simply  and  nnambigaoiialy* 
sai<l  to  be  conversant  about  the  phaenomena  of  the  J  or  £^<k 

This  expresdon,  aa  that  vliioh,  in  many  relations^  best  maib  and 
disariminates  the  oonscions  mind,  has  now  become  in  every 

country,  with  the  exception  of  our  own.  Why  it  has  not  been  nat- 
nraliaed  with  ns  is  hot  nns9>parent  The  IVanch  have  two  worda 
fbt  the  or  I — Je  and  JM,  The  former  of  these  is  less  appro- 
priate as  an  abstract  term,  being  in  sound  ambignous;  but  29  mot 
admirably  expresses  what  the  Germans  denote^  but  less  fe]icitoasly« 
by  their  Dtu  icA.  In  EngUsh,  (he  I  ooold  not  be  tolerated ;  be- 
cause, in  sound,  it  would  not  be  distinguished  from  the  word  Fignl- 
ficant  of  the  organ  of  sight.  We  mnstj  therefore,  either  renonnce 
the  term,  or  resort  to  the  Latin  JE^oy  and  this  is  perhaps  no  disad- 
vantage, for,  as  the  word  is  only  employed  in  a  stricUy  philosophical 
relation,  it  is  better  that  this  should  be  distinctly  4ttaticed,  by  its 
b^g  used  in  that  relation  alone.  The  term  Self  is  more  allow- 
able; yet  still  tlie  expressions  /u/o  and  JVoji-£^o  are  felt  to  be  lesjj 
awkward  than  those  of  Self  and  Xof-Sflf. 

So  much  in  explanation  of  the  terms  involved  in  the  defiuition 
which  I  gave  you  of  Psychology. 
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EXPLICATION  0¥  T£BMS. 

I  now  proceed,  m  I  proposcJ,  to  the  oo&Bftderatbn  of  a  fev 
other  words  of  Ifcequent  ooenrrenee  in  phUoeophy,  and  which  it 
»  expedient  to  explain  at  onoe,  beibre  entering  upon  diaonaaiopa 

iu  which  they  wiU  oontinnally  recur.  I  take  thorn  up  withoat 
order,  except  in  so  for  as  they  may  be  grouped  together  by  their 
meaniogj  and  the  firt»t  I  shall  coubider,  arc  the  terms  ftypotliesU 
and  theory/. 

When  a  ^liicuumcnon  is  pimented  to  us  which  can  be  exjtlaiiiod 

by  no  cause  within  the  sphere  of  our  exjK  ii- 
once,  we  foL-l  dissiitisfied  and  uneasy.  A  desire 
arisp«?  to  escape  from  this  u)ii»leasin!Tf  state ;  and  the  consequence 
of  ifii-  lesire  is  au  effort  of  the  mind  to  recall  the  outstanding 
phajiiomunou  to  unity,  )»y  assit^ning  it,  ad  inter ini^  to  some  cause 
or  cla«;s,  to  which  we  iiii;;Lxine  that  it  may  possibly  l)eloug,  until  we 
shall  be  able  to  refer  it,  pcnuimcntly,  to  that  cmi»^e,  or  class,  to 
"wliirh  we  shall  have  proved  it  actually  to  appertain.  The  judg- 
ment by  which  the  phaenomenon  is  thus  proviaorily  re&ired,  U 
called  an  hj/pothesis^  —  a  BuppoaUion. 

Hypotheaae  have  thus  no  other  end  than  to  satisfy  the  de^re  of 
the  mind  to  reduce  the  objects  of  ita  knowledge  to  unity  and  ajs* 
tern ;  and  they  do  this  in  recalling  them,  nd  interim^  to  some  prlii> 
oiplfl^  through  which  the  mind  is  enabled  to  comprehend  them. 
From  this  view  of  their  nature  it  ia  mani&et  how  £ur  they  are 
peraussiblo,  and  how  £ir  they  are  eyen  useful  and  expedient) — 
tfaiowlDg  altogether  out  q£  aooonnt  the  poesibility  that  what  ia  at 
fint  asaamed  aa  hjpothetiea],  may  anbaeqaentlj  be  proved  true. 
An  hypodiMia  ia  aUowable  only  under  eertain  eonditiona.  Of 

theae  the  first  isi— that  the  phienomenon  to 
Two  conditions  of    |^  eipLuned,  abonld  be  aacertained  actaally  to 
TY^^r^  exut  It  womdy  for  example,  be  abanrd  to  pro- 

pose an  hypotheata  to  aeooont  for  the  possibility 
of  i^paritions,  until  it  be  proved  that  ghosts  do  aetually  appear. 
This  precept,  to  establish  your  laot  befiwe  yon  attempt  to  eonj)eet- 
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ure  its  cause,  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  you  too  elementary  to  be 
worth  the  statement.  But  a  longer  experience  will  convince  you 
of  the  contrary.  That  the  enunciation  of  the  rule  is  not  only  not 
bupiriluous,  but  even  hinrhly  requisite  as  an  adniuiiition,  is  sliowii 
by  great  an«l  nunieruus  t;x;uiijil(  s  uf  its  violation  in  the  histury  of 
science;  hikI,  as  Cullen  \\m  truly  ob8er\'e<h  there  are  more  falso 
facts  currunl  in  the  worM  tiian  false  h}'|)ni  heses  to  e.\])l:iin  tJicm, 
There  is,  in  tnith,  not li lug  which  men  seem  to  admit  so  lightly  as 
ail  assei-lc'<l  fact.  Of  this  I  might  adduce  to  you  a  host  of  mem- 
orable examples.  I  fthall  content  niyself  with  one  small  but  sig- 
nificant illustration. 

Charles  soon  after  the  incorpocmtiaii  af  the  Hoyal  Society, 
which  was  established  under  his  patronage,  sent  to  reqoest  of  thaft 
leerned  body  an  explanation  of  the  following  phaenomenoo.  When 
a  live  fish  is  thrown  into  a  basin  of  water,  the  basin,  water,  and  fish 
do  not  weigh  more  than  the  ba^<in  and  water  beforo  the  fish  is 
throM'n  in ;  whereas,  when  a  dead  fish  is  employed,  the  weight 
of  the  whole  is  exactly  equal  to  the  added  weights  of  the  bastn» 
the  water,  and  the  fish.  Hiieh  learned  diaeossion  enaned  regarding 
this  cnrioos  ftet,  and  aereral  elaborate  p^>en,  propounding  Tariona 
hypotheses  in  explanation,  were  read  on  the  ooeaaion^  At  length 
a  member,  who  was  better  reiaed  in  Aiiatolle  than  hit  asaooiatei^ 
reeolleoted  that  the  philoaopber  had  laid  it  down,  aa  a  general  niio 
of  philosophising,  to  oooaider  the  an  #11  of  a  ftot,  belbre  prooeedii^ 
to  investigate  the  6iir  tU;  and  be  Tentu«d  to  Insinnate  to  hia  ool- 
ieagnea,  that,  though  the  anthoritj  of  the  Stagirite  was  with  them, 
— the  disdplea  ef  Baeon, — of  small  aoeouit,  it  miglit  possibly  no( 
be  altogether  inexpedient  to  follow  hia  advice  on  the  prcaont  ocoa* 
sion  I  seeing  that  it  did  not,  in  fi^t,  seem  at  vaiianoe  with  common 
aenae^  and  that  none  of  the  hypotheses  proposed  were  admitted 
to  be  altogether  satisfiMstory.  After  mndi  angry  diaeossion,  some 
memberi  asserting  the  fitct  to  be  in  itself  notorious,  and  others 
declaring  that  to  donbt  of  its  reality  was  an  insult  to  his  majesty, 
and  tantamount  to  a  constructive  act  of  treason,  the  experiaicat 
was  made,— when  lo!  to  the  confusion  of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham, 
—the  name  by  which  the  Society  was  then  populaily  know  ji,  —  it 
was  found  that  the  weight  wui$  identical,  whether  a  dead  or  a  living 
fish  Avero  used. 

This  is  only  a  past  and  petty  illustration.  It  would  be  easy  to 
adduce  extensive  hypotheses,  very  generally  accredited,  even  at 
the  ]ireseiit  hour,  which  are,  however,  nothing  better  than  assump- 
tions founded  on,  or  explanatory  o^  phaenomena  which  do  not 
really  exist  in  nature. 
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The  feeond  eonditioii  oi  »  perauisible  hypothems  i^s  —  that  the 

phmiomeiKm  oamiot  be  explained  otherwiiH) 
than  by  an  hypotliesis.  It  would,  for  example, 
hare  been  absord,  cvea  before  tlie  discoveries  of  Franklin,  to 
aeoount  for  the  phanomenon  of  lightning  by  the  hypothesin  of 
■aperoalml  agency.  Theae  two  oonditiooi,  of  the  reality  of  the 
pluBDomenott^  and  the  neoeaaity  of  an  hypotheaia  fop  ita  explana* 
tMm»  beiiig  foUHled,  an  hypotheMa  ia  allowable.^ 
Bat  the  aeoeari^  of  aome  hypotiieala  being  ooneedcd,  how  are 

we  to  diaorindnate  between  a  good  and  a  bad, 
cHteda  of  the  .x-  pfobablo  and  an  impiobable  hypothesb? 

The  oomparative  exoeUenee  of  an  hypothoeia 


requires,  in  the  ftvBt  plaoe^  thai  it  involve  noth> 
ing  eontradielory,  either  intemafiy  or  extenally, — that  la,  either 
between  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  or  between  these  and 

any  established,  truths.  Thus,  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis  of  the 
heavenly  revolutions  became  worthless,  from  the  moment  that  it 
was  contradicted  by  the  ascertained  phff!noracna  of  the  planets 
Venus  and  Mercnr}''.  Thus  the  Wenierian  liypothcsis  in  geology 
is  iinprol)able,  inasmiieh  as  it  is  obliged  to  muiuUiin  that  water  was 
ori</iiially  able  to  hol<l  in  solution  hubstanees  wliieb  it  is  now  incar 
jmbie  of  dissolvinir.  The  Iluttonian  liypolhesis,  oa  th(^  contrary, 
is  so  far  y>rfferable,  tint  it  asstimes  no  effect  to  have  been  jtnubu-ed 
by  any  agent,  which  tliat  agent  is  not  known  to  be  ('aj)abK'  of  pro- 
ducing. In  tlio  second  place,  an  hypothesis  is  probable  in  propor-  ^ 
tion  as  the  phtenomcnon  in  question  mn  bo  by  it  more  completely 
ezpldned.  Thus,  the  Copemican  hypotheaia  la  more  probable 
than  the  Tychonio  and  aemi-Tychonic,  inamnoh  aa  it  enables  na 
to  explain  a  greater  number  of  phenomena.  In  the  third  place, 
an  hypothesis  is  probal)](\  in  proportion  as  it. is  independent  of  ail 
anbiediary  hypotheses.  In  this  respect,  again,  the  C-opomican  by- 
pothoaia  is  more  probaUe  than  the  Tyehonio.  For,  though  both 
aave  all  the  phMioinena,  the  Oopemicaa  does  this  by  one  principal 
aaanmptton ;  whereaa  the  Tydhonie  ia  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
aereral  sobonttnale  anppositionS)  to  render  the  principal  aastunption 
'avatlahle.  So  mneh  ^  hypo^etU. 

I  have  dwelt  longer  on  hypothesis  than  pertiapa  waa  necessary; 
for  yon  mnst  recollect  that  theae  terma  are,  at  present^  considered 
only  in  order  to  enable  you  to  understand  their  signification  when 
caanaHy  employed.  We  shall  probably,  in  a  snbseqnent  part  of 
the  Course^  have  oceasion  to  treat  of  them  expressly,  and  with 

1  rOn  tbfl  condiUoDS  of  Icgitinuift  hypoth-    ka  mnthm,  Dim,  FmUb.  wrC.  Si  tlMtt.  i  p. 
aolia  ClwiMopbtrSlMm,  llff  28.J 
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tliA  requutte  details.  I  ihaU,  tbMlbiei  be  moie  ooiieife  in  treatiiig 
of  the  oognato  expreadmi,— fAMfy.  This  word  is  employed  by 
English  vritei%  in  »  very  loose  and  improper  sense.  It  is  with 
them  asoally  oonYeftlble  with  hypothesiss  and  hypothesis  is  com- 
monly nsed  as  anodier  term  for  conjecture.  Dr.  lieid,  indeed, 
expressly  docs  this ;  he  identifies  the  two  words,  and  explains  them 
a«  |»lulosoplu».iil  c-uiijtictures,  as  you  may  see  in  liis  Fii->st  E.siay  on 
the  Intellectual  J^owerSy  {Ch&^tvi  I II  )^  This  is,  ho\vevL'r,  Avrong; 
wrong,  in  relation  to  the  orig;inal  enipluvint  nt  of  the  terms  by  the 
ancient  phil<)soi»hers;  and  wrnrrj,  in  relation  to  their  employmcat 
by  the  pliilosophers  of  tlio  modcrii  nations. 

The  terms  t/iem'i/  mid  theoretical  are  properly  used  in  ojiposition 

to  tlie  terms  practice  and  j^raclical/  in  this 
sense  they  were  exclusively  employed  by  the 
ancients;  and  in  this  sense  they  ai*e  almost  exoloaively  employed 
bjr  the  continental  philoso))hei*s.  Practice  is  the  exercise  of  an 
art,  or  the  implication  of  a  science,  in  life,  which  application  is 
itself  an  art,  (Smt  it  is  not  every  one  who  is  able  to  «ppij  ell  he 
knows;  there  being  required,  over  and  above  knowledge,  n  osrtain 
dexterity  and  skill.  Theory,  on  the  contrary,  is  mere  knowledge 
or  science.  Thers  is  a  distinction,  bnt  no  oppostUon,  between 
theory  and  practice;  each  to  a  certun  extant  sappossa  the  other. 
On  the  one  hand,  theory  is  dependent  on  praotioe;  praetioe  most 
have  preceded  theoiy;  for  theory  being'  only  a  genetnltsaiton  of 
the  principles  on  which  praotioe  proceeds^  these  mnst  originally 
have  been  taken  ont  o(  or  abstracted  from,  practice.  On  the  ether 
hand,  this  is  tme  only  to  a  osrtain  extent;  for  there  is  no  practice 
without  a  theory.  The  man  of  praetioe  mnst  have  always  known 
something,  however  little,  of  whst  he  did,  of  what  he  intend^ 
to  do,  ami  of  the  means  by  which  his  intention  was  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  He  was,  therefore,  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  princi- 
ples of  liis  procedure;  he  was  a  limited,  he  was,  in  Fome  degree, 
an  unconscious,  theorist.  As  he  proceeded,  however,  in  liis  prac- 
tice, an<l  reflected  on  his  performance,  his  theory  acquired  ixroater 
clearness  and  extfusinn,  sr*  that  he  became  at  last  distinctly  con- 
scious of  what  lie  dui,  and  could  give,  to  himself  and  others,  an 
account  of  his  procedure. 

**  Per  varies  usus  artcm  oxpcricntia  Iccit, 
Exemplo  mou^trauic  vmm."  S 

In  this  view,  theoty  is,  therefore,  simply  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  by  which  jnactiee  accomplishes  its  end. 
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Tbe  opposition  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  philosophy,  is  some- 

'^hat  different;  for  these  do  not  stand  simply 

Praoticsl  philosophy  involves  likewise  a  tbeotx, 
—a  theory,  however,  siihoKdina.ted  to  l^e  praetioel  appHoetion  of 
Us  prinetplfls;  while  theoietioal  phiiosoi^y  hss  notiiing  to  do  with 
psactice^  bat  teimmates  in. mere  speeolative  or  oontemplative 
hnowledga^ 

The  next  groi^  of  assoeiated  wofds  to  which  I  wonld  call  your 
attention  js  eomposed  of  the  tenos,  —  power,  faculty,  cajMteitifi  di^^ 
fiOnHm^  Ao&il,  ao<,  operation,  eneryy^  function,  etc. 
Of  these  the  tet  is  potoer,  and  the  explanation  of  this,  in  a 

manner,  involves  that  of  all  Uie  others. 


Power.   Reid^tnv  t  i  •  i-    a  i 

Jelniof  Looka.  nave,  in  the  lirst  place,  to  correct  an  error 

of  I)r.  Reid,  in  relation  to  this  term,  in  his  crit- 
icism ol  Locke's  statement  of  its  import.  —  You  will  observe  that 
I  do  not,  at  present,  enter  on  the  question,  II  jw  «io  we  acquire 
the  notion  of  i)ower?  and  I  defend  the  tullowing  passage  t)f  Locke, 
only  in  regard  to  the  meaning  and  comprehension  of  the  term. 
"The  mind,"  says  Lt)cke,  "being  every  day  informed,  by  the  senses, 
of  the  alteration  of  those  simple  ideas  it  observes  in  things  without, 
and  taking  notice  how  one  comes  to  an  end,  and  ceases  to  be,  and 
another  bi^ns  to  exist  which  was  not  before;  reflecting  also  on 
what  pssses  within  itself,  and  "observing  a  constant  change  of  its 
ideas»  sometimes  by  the  impression  of  outward  objects  on  the 
ssnscsi  and  sometimes  by  the  determination  of  its  own  choice ;  and 
eondnding  from  what  it  lias  so  constantly  observed  to  have  beeo^ 
that  the  like  changes  will,  for  the  future,  be  made  in  the  same 
thingi^  by  like  agents,  and  by  the  like  ways;  con8idei%  in  one 
thing,  the  possibitity  of  having  any  of  its  simple  ideas  ehaaged, 
'and,  la  another,  the  posstbiltty  of  making  that  change;  and  so 
comes  by  that  idea  whioh  we  call  power.  Thna  we  say,  fire  has 
a  power  to  melt  gold,  — >that  is,  to  destroy  the  consistenoy  of  its 
insensihlft  parts-  and  oonseqnently  its  hardnessi  and  make  it  finid, 
and  gold  has  a  power  to  be  metoed:  that  the  son  has  a  power  to 
blaadi  wax,  and  wax  a  power  to  be  blanched  by  the  son,  whereby 
the  ydlowneas  is  destroyed,  and  whiteness  miide  to  exist  in  its 
rootn.  hk  wbieh^  and  the  like  cases,  the  power,  we  consider,  is 
in  reference  to  the  change  of  peroeivable  ideas;  for  we  cannot 
observe  any  alteration  to  be  made  in,  or  operation  uiKJi],  anytliiug, 
but  by  tlic  observable  cLange  of  iu  sensible  ideas  j  nor  conceive 

1« 
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any  altoratioii  to  be  made,  Imt  by  eoneeiving  a  ohsnge  ef  eome  of 
ite  ideas.    Power,  thus  ooiuidered,  U  twofold*— tiz.  aa  able  to 
make,  or  able  to  reeeire,  any  change:  tbe  one  may  be  caUed  active^ 
and  the  other  panitfe  power 
I  h«fe  here  only  to  call  yonr  attention  to  the  diatinelioa  of 

power  into  two  kinds,  active  and  pa$Hve — the 
^jkMT«  and  FmiIv*     former  meaning,  id  quod  potest  facere^  that 

which  con  effvct  or  can  do, —  the  latter  id  quod 
potest  fieri  that  which  can  be  effected  or  can  be  done.  In  botli  cases 
the  general  notion  of  jiowor  is  expressorl  by  the  verb  potest  or  cowl. 
Now,  on  this,  Dr.  licid  makes  the  following  strietnres*  •*On  this 
account  by  Locke,**  he  snys,  **of  the  origin  of  our  idea  of  ]^ower,  I 
would  be<^  leave  to  m.'ike  two  rcriiarks,  with  the  resjieii  lluit  in 
most  jntJtly  due  to  bo  great  a  philos()j>]ier  and  80  good  a  ninn." 
We  are  at  present  concerned  only  with  the  first  of  these  remarks 
by  Dr.  Reid,  which  is  as  £[>llowi,^"  Whereas  Locke  distinguishes 
power  into  aeHM  and  paesivey  I  conceive  passive  power  is  no  power 
at  all.  He  means  by  it,  the  possibility  of  being  cfaaoged.  To  call 
'due  povjetf  seems  to  be  a  misapplication  of  the  word*  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  the  phrase  paaHve  power  in  any  other 
good  author.  Mr.  Lodse  seems  to  have  been  nnlaeky  in  inventing 
it;  and  it , deserves  not  to  be  retained  in  onr  hmgnage.  Peihaps 
he  was  nnwarily  led  into  it,  as  an  opposite  to  actim  power.  Bot 
I  eoneeive  we  eaU  eertain  powers  octlM^  to  distingvah  theni  ftom 
other  powers  that  are  eaOed  ^peetiftitjtw.  As  aU  mankind  diatin- 
goish  aotion  from  speeolatioa,  it  is  very  proper  to  distingaish  the 
powers  by  which  those  diftient  operations  are  performed,  into 
aetive  and  specolative.  Mr.  Loeke^  indeed,  aeiknowledges  that 
active  power  ia  more  properly  oaDed  power:  bat  I  see  no  propriety 
at  aU  in  passive  power;  it  is  a  powedess  power,  and  a  oontradio* 
tion  in  terms.'* 

These  observations  of  Dr.  Rdd  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  erroneous 
from  first  to  last.  The  latter  part,  in  which  lie  attemjits  to  find 
a  reason  for  Locke  being  unwaiily  betrayed  into  making  this  dis- 
tinction, is,  supposing  the  distinction  untenable,  and  Lorke  its 
author,  wholly  inadequate  to  account  for  his  hallucination:  for, 
surely,  the  powers  by  which  we  s]>ecnlnte  are,  in  their  oj>er:itions, 
not  more  passive  than  those  that  have  fonu- limes  been  stvlod 
fi^fiw,  but  wliich  nro  properly  denoininnttM]  ;>r(^/rr/ca/.  But  in  the 
conf5ure  itself  on  Locke,  Reid  is  altogether  mistaken.  \n  the  first 
plaoe,  so  £ur  was  Iiooke  irom.  being  unlucky  in  inventing  the  dia- 
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(iiicti<»i,  it  was  invented  Mae  tiro  thoasaiicl  jein  before.  In  the 
leeond  plaee,  ^  ^  ^  pamkiHiy  ^  being  Ranged  a  powert  k 
no  ndsapplioiitton  ef  the  word.  In  tiie  tbiid  place,  to  &r  is  the 
phraee  pasHtfe  power  from  not  being  employed  bj  any  good  author, 
—there  is  hardly  a  metaphyeSdan  previoaa  to  Locke,  by  whom  it 
waa  not  ftmiliariy  need.  ,  In  dust,  thia  waa  one  of  the  most  oele- 
bnted  diatinctkma  in  philosophy.  It  waa  firat  foimally  enounced 
by  ArifltoUe^*  and  from  him  waa  onivenally  adopted.  Active  and 
paaaive  power  are  in  Greek  atyled  bwofAK  trotrjrucTi,  and  fti»rflfu« 
Tttnf ;  in  Latin,  potentia  acCiva,  and  potentia  paasiva.* 

Potcfer^  therefore,  ia  a  word  which  wc  inay  use  both  in  nn  active, 
and  in  a  pnssive,  signification,  and,  in  ])sychology,  we  lua  v  apply  it 
both  to  the  active  faculties,  and  to  the  passive  capacities,  of  mind. 
This  Itiuds  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  faculties^  and  copuj-lths.  , 

JnicKlty  {facuUm)  is  derived  from  tlie  obssoleto 
Latiii  faeuly  the  more  ancient  form  of  fdcHlsy 
from  which  n<^nin  facilitas  m  formed.    It  is  properly  limited  to 
active  ] tower,  and,  therefore,  is  abusively  applied  to  the  mere  pas- 
sive affections  of  mind. 

Cc^MXCi^y  {capctcUm)  on  tiie  other  hand,     more  propi  rly  limited 
^  to  these.    Its   primary  signitieation,  wliich  is 

literally  room  for^  as  well  as  its  emplo}Tnent, 
favors  this ;  although  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are  examples 
of  its  linage  in  an  active  sense.  Leibnitz,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  the 
first  who  limited  ita  psychological  application  to  the  passivities  of 
mind.  In  hia  lamooa  Kouveaxtx  Essais  sur  t  EntendtmeiU  Hit' 
maifK,  a  work  written  in  refutation  of  Locke's  Essay  on  the  same 
subject,  he  observes:  "  We  may  say  that  power  {puitonee)^  in  ge- 
neral»  is  the  possibility  of  change.  Now  the  change,  or  the  act  of 
tiiis  possibility,  being  action  in  one  auljeot  and  passion  in  another, 
there  will  be  two  powers  {chux  puiamncee^)  the  one  paeeioey  the 
other  adwe.  The  active  may  be  called  ,/^ic«%,  and  perhiqw  the 
paaiive  might  be  called  c^^xioiQ^,  or  receptivi^.  It  is  true  that  the 
active  power  is  sometimea  taken  in  a  higher  aenao,  when,  over  and 
above  the  sfanple  fiuiulty,  there  is  also  a  tendency,  a  nieus ;  and 
it  is  thus  that  I  have  used  it  in  my  dynamical  considerations.  We 


ISee  Mempk,  iv.  (ir.)12;  rlil.  (Ix.)  1.  —  £i>. 

STkli  dlrtJoOioa  b,  indeed,  esUblished  ia 
theGnek  Itngitf  Jliatf.  That  toognshaf, 
atnoD^  its  otlvr  Tnan-eIIou<t  p<»rf<'CtJotiR,  two 
Nt*  «r  potential  aOjaMtm,  the  one  for  oefiw, 
tt>  <thw  a>r  fwwfw  pow.  ThoMfliraolIra 


tli09e  for  pMBlve^^power  by  tenziinntionti  in 

irotrrriy,  Umt  ivhioh  can  be  made ;  KiyrrriK6v, 

fbat  wTiioh  can  move;  Knnf]r6v,  Wv.n  which 
can  bo  mured ;  and  »o  wpwcruios  atiU  Vfiox- 
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migfat  give  toitintlium«siuagtheflpeQUliiaii^  I  may 

notice  that  Rdd  gootno  to  have  attrilmted  no  odier  meaning  to  the 
tenn  power  than  that  of  fbroe. 

Power,  then,  ia  aotiTe  and  pasdve;  ftenlty  is  aettye  power,  ^ 
capacity  is  paastve  power. 

The  two  lihrma  next  in  order,  are  dispoMon,  in  Gteefc,  Mkvwti 

and  hML  in  Gteek,  c^tt .  I  take  these  togelher 

DjapoiitiMi,  Habit.  — »     ^  7  -»  0 

9B  they  are  mmilar,  yet  not  the  same.   Both  are 

tendencies  to  action  ;  but  tliey  differ  in  this,  tliat  disj)08ition  properly 
denotes  a  ualur.tl  tendency,  habit  an  acquired  tendency.  Aristotle 
distinguishes  them  by  another  difference.  "  Habit  (^t^t«» )  i>  dijicrim- 
inated  from  disposition  (Sta^eo-i?)  in  this,  that  the  latter  is  easily 
movable,  the  former  of  longer  duration,  and  more  difficult  to  he 
jno^  ed."  *  I  ni;iy  notice  that  habit  is  formed  by  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  name  action  or  passion,  and  that  this  repetition  is  called 
cofi^f'^'  fude,  or  msfom.  The  latter  terms,  which  pro])erly  signify  the 
cause,  iure  not  un&equently  abualvely  employed  for  habit^  their 
effects 

I  may  likewise  observe  that  the  terms  poirc}\  facidfy^  caj><«'iti/j 
are  more  api)roi)riately  a})plied  to  natural,  than  to  acquired,  capa- 
bilities, and  arc  thus  inaj)j)Ucuble  to  mere  habits.  I  say  mere  habits, 
for  where  habit  is  superinduced  upon  a  natural  capal)ility,  both 
terms  may  be  used.  Thus  we  can  say  both  the  &culty  of  abstrac- 
tion, and  the  habit  of  abstraction,— the  capacity  of  suffering,  and 
the  habit  of  Buffering;  bat  still  the  meaninga  are  not  identical. 
The  last  aeriea  of  cognate  terms  are  act,  operation^  energy.  They 

are  ail  mutaaUy  oonvertiblc,  as  all  denoting  the 
Act,  Operation,  En-    pi^ggat  exertiou  or  ezeroiae  of  a  power,  a  £m>- 

ulty,  or  a  habit.  I  must  here  explain  to  you 
the  famona  diatinotion  of  actnal  and  potential  eziatence;  £»r,  by  this 

diatuietioD,  act,  operation,  eneigy,  are  contm- 
ur^HteLr"^  ^    diacriminated  fiom  power,  ikonlty,  capacity,  die- 

poaitioii,  and  habit.  Thia  diatinction,  when  di- 
yeated  cf  certain  anbordinate  anbtletiea  of  no  great  conaeqiience,  ia 
manifeat  and  eimple.  Potential  exiatence  means  merely  that  the 
thing  may  at  aome  time ;  actnal  exiatence,  that  it  now  ia^  Thna, 
the  mathematician,  when  asleep  or  playing  at  cards,  does  not  exei^ 
ciae  hia  skill ;  hia  geometrical  loiowledge  is  all  latent^  bnt  he  is  atiU 
a  mathematioiaii, — potentially. 


1  Nouveaux  Essni^,  Tir.  tt.  «ll,n.  {  1.  — £d.      IcamM  note  of  Tl«aM«llNUf  fW  JkiaU  4» 

t  Cbi^.  ch.  8.  —  Ed.  Jbiima^  ii.  i.  —  £l>. 

tXhteSMtelteliwallllbiitmlid  la  41m 
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'  XJt  qoaniTls  tadk  HttnkogeiMS,  cintor  tinwn  atqae 
Opitmat  est  modnUtar;  — nt  Alfynxu  mftr»  onuU 
Alj^Qdo  iMlnniMntoiitta,  dMtftqae  ftdNnus 

Heimogcnes,  says  Horace,  was  a  siagcr,  even  when  olent ;  how  ? 
—  a  singer^  not  in  acta  but  in  posse.  Bo  Alibniis  was  a  cobbler, 
even  when  not  nt  work ;  that  in,  be  was  a  eohhler  potential  /  where^ 
SI,  when  bnsj  in  hie  booth,  he  was  a  cobbler  actuoL 

In  Ilka  manner,  mj  sense  of  ng^t  potentially  exists^  though  mj 
eyeiida  are  dosed ;  but  when  I  open  them,  it  exists  aetoallj.  Now, 
pawety  faeuUy^  et^vad^,  diepoei^on^  habiU  are  all  difierent  expres> 
lions  far  potential  or  possible  extstenoe;  act,  oj}eratioJh  etiergj/y  for 
actoal  or  present  existence.  Thns  the  povoer  of  imagination  ex- 
presses the  nnexerted  capability  of  imagining ;  the  ae<  of  imagina- 
tion denotes  that  power  elicited  Into  immediate,— into  present  ex- 
istence. The  dtilferent  synonyms  for  potential  existence,  are  exist- 
ence bf  Bvvdfi€i,  in  poteutiaj  in  posse,  in  poiccr  /  for  actual  existence, 
existence  iv  ^vc/ryci'^,  or  cr  £iTcAc;^€tiji,  in  actit,  in  esse,  in  act,  in  opera- 
tion, in  enerf/f/.  The  term  encrfjy  is  precisely  the  Greek  term  for  act 
of  Dperationj  but  it  has  vulgarly  obtained  the  meaning  of  forciblo 
activity.' 

The  word  J^unctio,  m  Latin,  simply  expre?!ses  jn  rformnnce  or 
^^^^^^^^^^  operation  ;  ptnrtio  miun  ris  is  tlio  oxi-i  tion  of  an 

energy  <>f  soinc  determiii.ite  kiu'l.  JJut  witli  us 
the  word  function  has  come  to  be  employed  in  the  sense  of  innrius 
alone,  and  means  not  the  exercise,  but  the  specific  character,  of  a 
power.  Thus  the  function  of  a  clergyman  does  not  mean  witli  us 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  but  the  pecoUarity  of  those  duties 
themselves.  The  ihnction  of  nutrition  does  not  mean  the  opera- 
tion of  that  animal  power,  but  its  discriminate  character. 

So  much  by  way  of  preliminary  explanation  of  the  psychological 
terms  in  most  general  and  frequent  use.  Othen,  likewise,  I  shall, 
in  the  sequel,  hare  occasion  to  elacidato ;  but  these  may,  I  think, 
more  appropriately  be  dealt  with  as  they  happen  to  occur. 

1  HOTMe,  Atf.  1. 129.  —Ed.  though  not  actual! j  exercising,  be  Is  a  elnger 

•  Bai  Ihm  b  uather  rclatiMi  ftf  polmtl-  i»  mim.  In  rehrttoa  to  lUmiali;  before  he  had 

nlity  nnd  aptnalifr  wliirh  I  may  notW, —  acfinfml  iTit;  nccompllsthment.    Tli:s  iifTonU 

Uennogen^,  Alfenof ,  before,  aimI  after,  ao-  the  dletincUon  taken  by  Arictotle  of  Uret  and 

Ottilias  Vm  ImMH  of  dBfer,  vad  eobUer.  Moond  •B*rg]r,— Chelftt  behijr  tlwIittMkao. 

There  }«  thus  a  double  kind  of  poteotlalltr  quired,  the  second  the  immediate  exerclw  of 

and  actaality,  —  for  when  Hermpsrenra  hm  tiittliaMt.  ICt  JkJ»ima^Ut>.iLc—Ms>'} 
<4>tained  the  babit  and  power  ol'  ringing, 
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OUTLINB  OV  DISTBIBUTION  OV  MENTAL  mxSOUSXA.: 
C0ireCX0U81IB88»— irSJSPBCUL  C01in>inOK8. 

I  vow  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  tlie  ini])ortant  flabjecty— 

tlie  DUtiibatioii  of  the  Mental  PhsBnomeiiA  into 
DirtriteUon  of  tb*     ^^^^  primary  or  most  general  classes.   In  tesard 

to  the  diiMxibation  of  the  mental  phfBDomena,  I 
ahall  not  at  present  attempt  to  give  any  hiatorjr  or  eriticiflm  of  the 
yarioiiB  dasaifications  which  have  been  proposed  hj  difierent  philo- 
sophers. These  dasaificationa  are  so  nmnerons,  and  so  contra* 
dictory,  that,  in  the  present  stage  of  your  knowledge,  such  a  history 
woold  only  &tigne  the  memory,  without  informing  the  nnderstand- 
ing ;  for  yon  cannot  be  expected  to  be  as  yet  able  to  comprehend, 
at  least  many  of  the  reasons  which  may  be  alleged  for,  or  againa^ 
the  different  distribtitions  of  the  hnman  fiumlties.  I  shall,  therefore, 
at  once  proceed  to  state  the  classification  of  these,  which  I  have 
adopted  as  tlic  best. 
•  In  taldng  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  mental  ph«enomoiia, 

these  are  all  seen  to  compiiso  one  ess«:nti;il  ele- 
CoDMloosncM,— th«     nu-nt,  or  to  be  possible  only  under  one  necessary 

condition.    This  eloment  or  oouditiou  is  Con- 


«f4lMinMtal  

sciousnet?f,  or  the  knowledge  that  T,  —  \h:\t  iho 


"Ego  exists,  in  some  deterininntc  slate.'  In  tliis 
knowledge  thoy  .ipj)e:ir,  or  are  realized  as  phenomena,  and  with  this 
knowledge  they  likewise  disappear,  or  have  no  longer  a  phajnomcnal 
existence;  so  that  consciousness  may  be  compared  to  an  internal 
light,  by  means  of  which,  and  which  alone,  what  passes  in  the  mind 
is  rendered  visible.  Consciousness  is  simple^ — is  not  composed  of 
parts,  either  similar  or  dissimilar.  It  always  resembles  itself  di£^ 
ing  only  in  the  degrees  of  its  intensity ;  thus,  there  are  not  variona 
kinds  of  conscionsness,  althongfa  there  are  varions  kinds  of  mental 
modes,  or  states,  of  which  we  are  conaoions.  Whatever  division, 
therefore^  of  the  mental  phienomeiia  may  be  adopted,  all  its  mem- 
bers must  be  within  ooDsetotttness  itself  whtoh  must  be  viewed  as 
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eomprchcnsive  of  the  whole  pLtenometia  to  be  divided;  fax  I 
should  we  redaee  it,  as  a  speeial  phttnomenon,  to  a  partloiilftr  ekus. 
Let  consciousness,  thcreforei  remain  one  and  indivisible,  compre- 
hending all  the  modifieatiooB,  *  all  the  phenomena,  of  the  thinking 
Bsi^ectM  I 
*  Bnt  taking  again,  a  aiirrej  of  the  mental  modifieationa,  or  phe- 
nomenal of  which  we  are  eonicioafli — those  ore 

orrduT  '  ihemflelvea  into  thbbb  great 

of  jncu  piwaom-  ^]||gg^  ^  place,  tliere  are  the  phe- 
nomena of  Knowledge;  in  the  seoond  place, 
there  are  the  phenomena  of  Feeling,  or  the  phenomena  of  Plet^ 
aare  and  Pidn ;  and,  in  the  third  plaoe^  thdre  are  the  phenomena  of 
Will  and  Desire*;? 

Let  mo  illustrate  this  by  an  exarai>lc.  I  see  a  picture.  Xow,  firat 
of  all, —  I  nm  conscious*  of  perceiving  .-i  certain  cumplcnient  of 
coloi*s  and  fi«jim,'js,  —  I  recogiiiiie  wliat  the  ubj<'ct  i«.  This  is  ihe 
])}ia  aojiienon  of  CoQfnitiou  or  Knowledge.  But  this  i.^  nut  the 
only  jtlneiiomonon  of  wliich  I  may  be  hero  conseious.  T  may  expe- 
rienct-  cei-tain  alfeetions  in  the  cont^niphition  of  tliis  object.  If  the 
picture  be  a  masiterpiece,  the  gratihcation  will  be  unalloyed;  but  if 
it  be  an  unequal  production,  I  sliall  he  conscious,  j>cr}iaj)S,  of  enjoy- 
ment, but  of  enjoyment  alloyed  with  dissatisfaction.  This  is  the 
pha»nomcnon  of  Feeling,  —  or  of  Pleasure  and  Pain.  But  these 
two  plueuomcna  do  not  yet  exhaust  all  of  which  I  may  be  conscious 
on  the  ooq^on.  I  may  desire  to  see  the  pictaie  long,  —  to  see  it 
often,  —  to  make  it  iny  own,  and,  peihap%  I  maj  will,  resolve,  or 
determine  so  tp  do.   This  is  the  complex  phenomenon  of  WiU  and 

Dt!-irf'. 

The  English  langoagc,  unfortimately,  does  not  afford  ns  terms 
^   '  competiBnt  to  express  and  discriminate,  with 

Their  noiucoclaniTO. 

CTcn  tolerable  cleaniess  and  precision,  these 
cbsses  of  phenomena.  In  regard  to  the  first,  indeed,  we  have 
comparatively  little  reason  to  complain, — the  synonymous  terms, 
inofidedge  and  cojftiMcn^  suffice  to  distinguish  the  phenomena  of 
this  class  fiom  those  of  the  other  two.  In  the  second  dass,  the 
de&et  of  the  langoage  becomes  more  apparent.  The  word/eeb*it^ 
is  the  only  term  nnder  which  we  can  possibly  collect  the  }>henom- 
ena  of  pleasore  and  pain,  and  yet  this  word  is  ambiguous.  For  it 
is  not  only  employed  to  denoto  what  we  are  conscious  of  as  atrrec* 
able  or  disagreexd^le  in  our  meutui  states,  but  it  is  likewise  U2»ed  U6  a 
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synonym  far  the  sense  of  touch.*  It  la,  however,  principally  in 
relation  to  the  third,  daas  thet  the  defideuGy  is  maniiested.  In 
£n<;Ush,  unfortanately,  we  hare  no  term  capable  of  adequately 
exproaeiDg  what  is  common  both  to  will  and  desire;  that  la,  the 

nisus  or  conafu.% — the  tendency  towards  the  realization  of  their 
ernl.  By  will  is  meant  a  free  and  deliberate,  by  desire  a  blind  find 
fatal,  ten<lcncy  to  act.*  Now,  to  express,  I  say,  tiio  tendency  to 
overt  action,  —  the  quality  in  which  disire  :in<l  Avill  are  c.|u:;l]y 
contninc'l, — we  possess  no  English  tenn  to  wli'u  h  :mi  exci  jdiuu  of 
iimiv  (»r  less  cogency  may  not  be  taken.  '\^''cre  we  to  say  the  ])hfp- 
iionu'n:i  of  fendenri/f  the  phrnsc  would  be  vai^ue ;  and  the  same  is 
tnic  of  the  ph.Tnomona  of  doi/tf/.  Again,  tlie  term  phfrnomcna  of 
apjhitcnf'if  is  oV)jc'<-tiiiiial)le,  because,  (to  say  iiotliinjj:  of  the  unfa- 
miliarity  of  the  expression^)  appctenn/^  though  pcrliaps  etymologi- 
cal] y  unexcepticoiable,  has  both  in  Latin  and  Englisli  a  meaning 
m] ii;  St  synonymons  with  desire.  Like  the  X^atin  appcUnda^  the 
Greek  ^^t;  is  equally  ill-balanccil,  for,  thoQgh  used  by  philosophers 
to  comprehend  both  will  and  desire,  it  more  ftmiliariy  eoggcsts  the 
latter,  and  we  nccfl  not)  therefore,  be  solicitous,  with  Mr.  Harris 
and  Lord  Monboddo^  to  naturalise  in  English  the  term  arecHe^ 
Again,  the  phrase  phsonomena  of  eusiimtif  wonld  be  even  wone; 
erery  possible  objoctton  can  be  made  to  the  tenn  actioe  pawen,  by 
which  the  philosophers  of  this  oonntiy  have  designated  the  oreetie 
faeuUies  of  the  Aristotelians.  For  yon  will  obserre,  that  all  &enl* 
ties  arc  (■•|ua11y  active;  and  it  is  not  the  overt  performance,  bnt  the 
tendency  towards  it»  for  which  we  are  in  quest  of  an  expresdon. 
The  German  Is  the  only  language  I  am  acquainted  with  which  Is 
able  to  supply  the  term  of  which  philosophy  Is  in  want.  The  ex- 
pression Be9trebung$  Vermoffcn,  which  is  most  nearly,  though  awk- 
warflly  and  inadequately,  translated  by  strivvtf/  faculties  —  faculties 
of  effort  or  endeavor,  —  is  now  generally  employed,  in  the  ])hiloso- 
phy  of  Geimany,  as  tin-  prcnus  comprehending  desire  will.  Per- 
haps the  phrnse,])]ia'noni(  iia  of  excrtioHii^  upon  the  whole,  llie  best 
cxprcHsion  to  denote  the  manifestations,  and  exertive  faculties,  the 
best  expression  to  denote  the  faculties  of  will  and  desire.  K.r^ro^  in 
Latin,  means  literally  to  }»if  Jorf/i,  —  ami,  witli  us,  r.rrrfion  and 
exertlre  are  tlie  only  cmlurable  words  that  I  can  find  wliieh  aj^proxi- 
mate,  though  distantly,  to  the  strength  and  precision  of  the  German 


1  IBrown  mm  feeling  for  cooBCioiuntw.  —  t  Cf.  Aristotle,  Rhrt.  i.  10:  BovAn^rn,  fttrit 
Mind,  Lecture  xl.   "  The  mlud  is  iusccptibte     i    «  ^  j-j^-f. 


of  a  variety  of  fccliiigu,  every  new  feeling  be- 
ing a  ohauge  of  iU  state."  Secoud  edition, 
vol.  i.  ]k  ISd. 
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expression.   I  shall,  however,  oceaslonfilly  eTiij)loy  likewise  tho  term 
t^ipetency^  in  the  rigorous  signification  I  have  mentioned,  —  as  a 
genits  comprehending  under  it  both  desires  and  voUtions.^ 
Hu8  division  of  the  pbaenomena  of  mind  into  the  three  great 

claflses  of  the  Cognitive  ftoultiee,  —  the  Feel- 
By  whom  thto  three-     •  capnoxtieB  of  Plcasuro  ft&d  Pain, — and 

Ibid  (Ustribiaioa  Ant       .     '  -r*  ^  \ 

the  Ezertive  or  Conative  Poweii,— X  do  n«( 
propose  as  original.  It  waa  first  promnlgated 
hj  Bjint ; '  and  the  felicity  of  the  distribation  was  so  apparent,  that 
it  has  now  been  long  all  bat  nniveraally  adopted  in  Germany  by  the 
philosophen  of  every  school;  and,  what  is  cnrions,  the  only  phi- 
loBopher  of  any  eminenee  by  whom  it  haa  been  assafled,— indeed, 
the  only  philosopher  of  any  i-epntation  by  whom  it  haa  been,  in  that 
eonntry,  rejected,  is  not  an  opponent  of  the  Kantian  philosophy, 
bat  one  of  ita  most  sealoos  cbamiMons.'  To  the  psychologists  of 
this  ooantry,  it  ia  apparently  wholly  onknown.  They  gtill  adheve 
to  the  old  scliolastio  ^vision  into  powers  of  the  Understanding  and 
powen  cff  the  Will ;  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  into  Intellectual 
and  Active  powers.* 
By  its  author,  the  Kantian  classification  has  received  no  illustra- 
tion ;  and  by  other  Ocrman  philosophers,  it  has 
apparently  been  viewed  as  too  manifest  to  re- 
quire any.  Nor  do  I  think  it  nee<l.s  much ; 
l}iou£;h  a  few  words  in  explanation  mav  not  be  inexjKMlaMit.  a  An 
objeetion  to  the  arran^^ement  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  on  the  grouiul 
that  the  three  classes  are  not  coonlinate.  It  is  evident  that  evory 
mental  ph.Tnomenon  is  either  an  aet  of  knowledge,  or  only  possildo 
through  an  at-t  of  knowlcflge,  for  eonseiousnoss  is  a  knowledge,  —  a 
pluenonionon  of  cognition  ;  nTi<b  on  this  prineiple,  many  philoso- 
phers,—  as  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Sjiinoza,  Wolf,  Platner,  and  otliers, 
—  have  been  led  to  regard  the  knowing,  or  representative  faculty, 
as  they  called  it,  —  the  faculty  of  cognition,  as  the  fundamental 
power  of  mind,  from  ^ich  aU  others  are  derivative.  To  this  the 

1  ld4S.  The  term  Conative  [trom  Oman)  Is  s  Kriiik  4tr  UrthtUtkn^^  Eloleituny.  The 
■tplnyiiil  by  Cttdwwth  fa  bib  IVtarii*  on  Fn»    mnm  dhrMoa  b  also  edoptod  m  the  badi  of 


WiS,  pablkhed  Botno  years  ago  from  his  M5S.     hin  Anifimpologie.  —  En. 
in  the  BriiUh  3Iuwnm.   [A  TVeoitjc  on  Fne       3  This  philosopher  is  Krag,  who  attacked 


WSZ,  by  Ralph  Cadworth,  D.  D.,  edited  by  the  Kantian  divlcion  in  his  GrmuOage  xu , 

Jdtm  AlkB,  M.  A.     LorndoD,  IM,  p>.  81.  mmin  JkiaHi  im  9tfW»  md  iu 

♦*  XotwiTh«tandfn}{  ivhirh.  tho  hc^nmonlc  of  C</"MAfawmtf^iMU,  Konf;»?berp,  1^123.  Pee  sTso 

tb«  •oul  may,  by  eouativea  and  endeavor*,  his  HamdumUrbutk  der  Fhilotophinchm  Wisaen- 

Mqaire  noiv  and  mora  power  ont  tfaew.**  tdm/im,  art.  GtfWtni  flWhwilwjffr.  Aftdler 


Omation  and  Omativt  are  thfiKe  nccoimt  of  this  oontroreny  is  given  by  Sir 

flnally  »<!optftI  by  the  Atithor,  ttt  th*-  ino<<t  W.  Hamilton  In  a  nubseqaent  fiaHn  8m 

•Pfiropriate  expreiwioos  for  the  cla«s  of  Leetures  on  the  Feelings.  —  Ed. 

>an— ■Boa.— B»b  4  8cebd!«ir,IiMtXX.'ED. 

17 
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answer  14  emy.  Tkese  pbilosophm  did  not  obeerre  fliat»  althoiig^ 
pleflurare  and  pain — although  desire  and  ToUtion}  are  only  as  they 
are  known  to  be ;  yet,  in  these  modifications,  a  quality,  a  phttuom- 
enon  of  mind,  absolutely  new,  has  been  superadded,  which  was 
never  involved  in,  and  coold,  thereforci  never  have  been  evolved 
ont  o^  the  mere  ftonlty  of  knowledge. »  Hie  fteolty  of  knowledge 
Ib  certainly  the  first  in  order,  inasmnoh  as  it  is  the  conditio  sine  qua 
non  of  the  others ;  and  we  are  able  to  conceive  a  beini^  possessed 
of  the  power  of  recognizing  existence,  and  yvt  wholly  void  of  all 
feeling  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  of  all  fiowers  of  desire  and  voli- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  we  are  wholly  unable  to  conceive  a  IxMng 
possoRBcd  of  feeling  and  desire,  and,  at  the  same  time,  without  a 
knowledirc  of  any  object  upon  whieli  his  alTcctions  may  be  em- 
ployed, and  Without  a  consciousness  of  these  affections  theinsolves. 

^Ve  can  fartlier  conceive  a  being  jjos^essed  of  knowledge  and 
feeling  alone  —  a  being  endowed  with  a  power  of  recocfnizing  ob- 
jects, of  enjoying  the  exorcise,  and  of  grieving  at  the  restraint,  of 
his  activity,  —  and  yet  devoid  of  that  faculty  of  volnntary  agency ^ — 
of  that  conation,  which  is  })ossessed  by  man.  To  such  a  being 
wouM  Ix  long  feelings  of  pain  and  pleasure,  but  neither  desire  nor 
will,  properly  so  called.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  cannot 
possibly  conceive  the  existence  of  a  voluntary  activity  independ- 
ently of  all  feeling;  for  voluntary  conation  is  a  faculty  which  can 
only  be  determined  to  energy  through  a  pain  or  pleasure,— through 
an  estimate  of  the  relative  worlli  of  objects. 

In  distinguishing  the  cognitions,  feelings,  and  oonations,  it  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  supposed  that  these  phsDomena  are  possible  inde- 
pendently of  each  other.  In  our  philosophical  systems,  they  may 
stand  separated  &om  each  other  in  books  and  chapters ;  —  in  nature^ 
ihey  are  ever  interwoven.  In  every,  the  simplest,  modification  of 
-mind,  knowledge,  feelini^  and  desire  or  will,  go  to  constitute  the 
mental  state;  and  it  is  only  by  a  scientific  abstraction  that  we  are 
able  to  analyze  the  state  into  elements,  which  are  never  really  ex- 
istent but  in  mutual  combination.  These  elements  are  found,  indeed, 
in  very  various  proportions  in  different  statesi — sometimes  one  pre- 
ponderates, sometimes  another;  but  there  is  no  state  in  which  they 
are  not  all  oofijdstent. 

IiCt  the  mental  phienomena,  therefore,  be  distributed  under  the 
three  heads  of  phmomena  of  Cognition,  or  tiie  &cnlties  of  Knowl- 
edge ;  phienomena  of  Feeling,  or  the  ciqpacities  of  Fleasnre  and 
Pain;  and  phanomena  c^Deidring  or  Willing,  or  the.powm  of 
Conation. 

-  The  order  of  these  is  determined  by  their  relative  consecution. 
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Faeling  and  qf»pelen0}r  suppose  knowledge.   The  cognitive  hcmL- 

ties,  therefore,  stand  &nL   Bat  as  will,  and 
Order  of  tiw  menr  avjarsion,  sappose  a  knowledge  of  the 


M  

|ilea8ii»ble  and  painful,  the  feelings  will  stand 
seoond  as  intennedkte  between  the  other  two.  o 
Bnoh  is  the  h^est  or  most  general  elassifioation  of  the  mental 

phssnomena,  or  of  the  phenomena  of  whioh  we 
coD«:>oo«D(»<,  th«    are  conaoioas. -Bat  as  these  primarj  daases  are» 

flrrt  object  at  oontid-  ,  v  ii  •    i  1  ji      j  - 

cfBtioB.  ^  ^  ^^^^  shown,  all  mdnded  under  one  nut- 

Tarsal  phamomenon,  -^the  phienomenon  of  con* 
adonsaess^ — it  follows  that  Consoionsness  ninst  form  the  first  object 
of  our  consideration.  0 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  you  any  preliminary  detail  of  the 
opinions  of  philosofihers  in  relation  to  consciousness.  The  only 
effect  of  this  would  bo  to  confiise  you.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  obtain  correct  and  definite  notions  on  the  subject,  and  hav- 
ing obtained  these,  it  will  be  easy  for  yon  to  uiidcrstand  in  what 
respects  the  opinions  that  have  been  Jiazardcd  on  the  cardinal  point 
of  all  philosophy,  are  inadequate  or  erroneous.    T  may  notice  that 

Dr.  Keid  and  ]Mr.  Stewart  have  favored  us  with 
account  spccial  OF  articuiate  account  of  conscious- 

«r  iiiiimIomiiim  ftf     ness.    The  former,  indeed,  intended  and  prom- 


ised tills.  Ip  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  first 
Essay  On  the  InteUt  ctmd  Poirers,  which  is  entitled  DwiHon  of  the 
Powers  of  the  Mind^  the  condading  paragraph  is  as  follows :  — 

shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  a  complete  enumeration  of  the 
powers  of  the  hnman  nnderstanding.  I  shall  onljr  mention  those 
which  I  propose  to  explain^  and  they  are  the  following: 

<^lst,  The  powers  we  have  by  means  of  onr  External  Senaes; 
9dly»  Memory;  Sdly,  Conception \  4thly, The  powers  of  Besolving 
and  Analyong  complex  objecta,  and  componnding  those  that  are 
more  ample 5thly,  Jodgmg;  6thly,  Reasoning;  7thly,  Taste; 
dthly,  Kond  Perception;  and,  last  of  all,  Consdonsness.* ^ 

The  work,  however,  containa  no  essay  npon  Consdonsness ;  but, 
in  reference  to  this  deficiency,  the  anthor^  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  book,  states, — ''As  to  Consdonsness,  what  I  think  necessary  to 
be  said  npon  it  has  been  already  said ;  Essay  vi^  chap,  v,***— the 
diapter,  to  wit,  entitled  On  the  Mr^  Prineipies  ConiHnffmt 
Hhiiht.  To  that  chapter  yon  may,  however,  add  what  is  spoken  of 
consdonsness  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  Essay,  entitled,  Expli- 
cation  of  Wordsj  §  7. '  We  are,  therefore,  left  to  glean  the  opinion 
of  both  Ileid  and  Stewart  on  the  subject  of  consciousness,  fi'om 
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incident£il  notices  in  their  writings  ;  but  these  are  fortanately  BuiB- 
cicnt  to  sup])!)  us  with  the  ueoetkiary  ialormatioa  in  regard  to  their 
opinions  on  thiii  subject. 
Kothing  hag  contributed  more  to  spread  obscurity  over  a  very 

transparent  matter,  tlian  the  attempts  of  phi- 
CoMetonmnM  mar-     Josonhei'S  to  define  consciousness.^^  Consciousness 

cannot  be  defined;  we  may  be  ourselves  fally 
swBre  what  ooiUKiousness  is,  but  we  cannot,  without  confasioo,  eon- 
Tey  to  others  •  definition  of  what  we  ourselves  clearly  npprehcnd.^ 
The  reason  is  plain.  Consciousness  lies  at  the  root  of  all  knowl- 
edu^e.  Consciousness  is  itself  the  one  highest  source  of  all  compre- 
hensibility  and  illastradon,  — how,  then,  can  we  find  aught  else  by 
which  consciousness  maj  be  illostrated  or  eoinprehended  ?  To 
accomplish  this,  it  would  be  neoessaiy  to  have  a  second  COttSdOtlS* 
nessi  thfongh  which  we  nught  be  eonseions  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  first  oonscionsnesB  was  possible.*  Kaajr  pbUosophaSi  —  and 
among  cihers  Dr.  Brown»— hare  defined  oonsdonsnesa  m/feHn^A 
Bat  how  do  they  define  a  feeling?  The7  define,  and  most  define  it| 
as  something  of  which  we  are  eonsoions;  for  a  fi^ng  of  which  we 
are  not  conscions,  is  no  feeling  at  alL  Here^  therefore,  they  are 
guilty  of  a  logical  eee-saw,  or  drcle.  Tliej  define  oonsoionsneBS  hj 
feeling,  and  ibeling  by  consctonsnees^ — that  is,  they  explain  the 
same  by  the  same,  and  thus  leave  ns  in  the  end  no  wisOT  than  we 
were  in  the  beginnmg.  Other  philosophem  say  that  oonsciousness 
is  a  knowledge,^ and  others,  again,  that  it  is  a  belief  or  conviction 
of  a  knowledge.  Here,  again,  we  have  the  same  violation  of  logi- 
cal law.  Is  there  any  knowledge  of  wliich  we  aie  not  conscious? 
Is  there  any  l)elicf  of  which  we  are  not  conscious?  There  is  not, 
—  there  cannot  be;  therefore,  consciousness  is  not  contained  under 
either  knowledge  or  belief,  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  knowledge  and 
belief  are  both  contained  under  consciousness.  In  short,  the  n(  tiuji 
of  consci  iisiiess  is  so  elementary,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  resolved 
into  others  more  eiiajde.  It  cnnTmt,  therefore,  be  brought  under 
any  genus,  —  any  more  general  conception;  and^  consequently,  it 
cannot  l>e  defined.-' 

^  But  though  oonsciousness  cannot  be  logically  defined,  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  philosophically  analyzed.  This  analysis 

^^^^^     is  effected  by  observing  and  holding  fast  the 

m^j,^  pluenomena  or  feets  of  eoosoioiianess,  comparing 

these,  and,  from  this  comparison,  evolviog  the 

nniversal  conditions  nnder  which  akme  an  act  of  oonaciouanesa  is 

possible.' 

1  ItuioMphf     tJu  HmmtM  Mnd.  iieoiore  xLj  toL  L  9, 987-387.  SmomI  cdltkMu— £d. 
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It » <»ily  In  Ibllowiiig  this  m«|]uid  that  -we  can  attaiii  to  precise 
and  aoenrate  knowledge  of  the  eontents  of  oonsoioiuness;  and  it 
need  not  afiliot  na  if  the  reanlt  of  our  investigation  be  very  difibrent 
from  the  eondnaions  that  have  been  previously  held. 
C  But,  before  proceeding  to  show  yon  in  detail  what  the  aet  of 

OODseioiiSDess  comprises,  it  may  be  proper,  in 
Wbrt  Idnd     Ml     the  first  ]!4ace,  to  recall  to  you,  1:1  general,  what 
Iha  word  tmta»i»-     kind  of  a^-t  the  word  is  eiuploj^ed  to  denote.    I  • 

nt#s  h  employed  to  t  r    i    t    i     •  .        irrt   ^  •    •      ,        •  ^ 

(lenot*!;  ftnd  What  a     ^liovv,  i  let'l,  1  <lesnv,  etc.    What  is  it  that  is     ^  ^>^- 
involves.  necessarily  involved  in  iill  tliese?    It  icquires  • ' 

only  to  bo  stated  to  be  admitted,  that  m  hen  I  \ 
know,  I  must  know  that  I  know,  —  when  I  feel,  T  nuisi  kiiow  that  I  ' 
feel,  —  w1r-ii  I  desire,  I  must  know  that  I  desire.-    The  knowledge,,  ^ 
tlio  feeling,  the  desire,  are  possible  only  under  the  condition  of  * 
being  known,  and  being  known  by  me.    For  if  I  did  not  know  that  '  ■ 
I  knew,  I  would  not  know,  —  if  I  did  not  know  that  I  felt,  I  would  >^ 
not  feel,  —  if  I  did  not  know  that  I  desired,  I  would  not  desire. 
Now,  this  knowledge,  which  I,  the  snbjeet,  Jiave  of  these  modifica- 
'  .  y        tions  of  my  being,  and  through  which  knowledge  alone  tliese  modi- 
'   '  fications  are  possible,  is  what  we  call  consciousness.  The  expre&sion% 

I  know  that  I  knoic,  —  I  knoxc  tJiat  I  feel,  —  J  know  that  J  desire^  ' 
-—are  thus  translated  by,  lam  conscious  that  Iknow^ — lam  con-  ^  ' 
^.  . '      scious  that  Iftet,  —  I  am  conscious  that  I  desire.  Conseiousness  is 

thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  recognition  by  the  mind  or  ego  of  its  acts**'^  i^iv .  ^ 
Oand  affections;-— in  other  words,  the  self-affirmation,  that  certain  ^  y 
''^'^modifications  arc  known  by  mc,  and  that  these  modificittions  are 

mine.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  consciousness  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  ^  ^  " 
anything. difibrent  fi'om  these  modifications  themselves,  but  is,  in 
fact,  the  general  condition  of  their  existence,  or  of  their  existence 
within  the  Bfhm  of  intelligenoe.  Though  the  simplest  act  of 
mind,  oonsctonsness  thus  ei^resses  a  relation  subsisting  between 
two  terms.  These  tenns  are,  on  the  one  hand,  an  I  or  Sel^  as  the 
subject  of  a  certain  modification, —and,  on  the  other,  some  modifi- 
cation, atate^  qoality,  afibotion,  or  operation  belonging  to  the  snb> 
jceL  ^ConscioiDsnesB,  thns^  in  itr  simplicity,  necessarily  involves 
three  thinga*-—  A  reoogniauig  or  knowing  snljeot;  2*,' A  recogw 
niaed  or  known  modification;  and,  8%  A  recognition  or  knowledge 
by  the  subject  of  the  modification. 

From  this  it  is  apparent,  that  oonsoiousneaB 
comekmmtm  and         knowledge  cach  involvo  the  other.  An  aot 
otJ^r.  ^  knowledge  may  be  ezpreaaed  by  the  fisrmnla, 

I  know;  an  act  of  oonsdonsneas  by  the  formnla, 
I  know  thai  I  know:  but  as  it  is  impossible  for  ns  to  know  withont 
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at  the  <tame  time  knowing  that  V«  know ;  so  it  is  impossible  to 
know  that  wc  know  vithout  our  actually  knowing*  The  one 
merelf  explicitly  expresses  what  the  other  impricit1}r  contains.  Con- 
sciousness and  knowledge  are  thus  not  opposed  as  really  difi<»reiit. 
Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  employ  two  terms  to  express  notions, 
which,  aq  they  severally  infer  each  other,  are  really  identical?  To 
this  the  answer  is  easy.  Realities  may  be  in  themselves  insepara- 
ble, while,  as  objects  of  onr  knowledge,  it  may 
Nature  of  Kie&uflo    |^  necessarT  to  consider  them  apart.  KotionsL 

likewiBe,  may  sererally  imply  each  other,  and  be 
inseparable  eren  in  thought ;  yet^  fxst  the  pnrposes  of  science,  it  may 
be  requisite  to  distingnish  them  by  diflbrent  teims,  and  to  consider 
them  in  their  relations  or'  correlations  to  each  other.  Take  a  geo* 

metrical  example,  ^  a  triangle.  This  is  a  whole 
iiinrtr.todby  ag«i-    ^j^p^^  ^  ecrtain  parts.    Hero  the  whole 

cannot-  be  conceived  as  separate  fiom  its  parts, 
and  the  parts  cannot  be  conceived  as  separate  fiom  their  iriiole. 
Yet  it  is  scientifically  neoessaiy  to  hare  diffisrent  names  for  each, 
and  it  is  necessary  now  to  consider  the  whole  in  relation  to  the 
parts,  and  now  the  parts  in  correlation  to  the  whole.  Again,  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  triangle  are  sides  and  angles.  Here  the  mdes 
suppose  the  angles,  —  the  angles  suppose  the  sides, — and,  in  fact, 
the  sides  and  angles  are  in  themselves  —  in  reality,  one  and  indi- 
vitsible.  But  tliey  arc  not  the  same  to  ns,  —  to  our  knowledire. 
For  though  we  eannot  ahstraet  in  thonglit,  the  sides  from  the  angle, 
the  angle  from  the  sides,  wc  may  make  one  or  other  the  principal 
object  of  attention.  We  may  either  consider  the  angles  in  relation 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  sides ;  or  the  sides  in  relation  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  antrles.  And  to  expresib  all  tliis,  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish,  in  liiougiit  and  in  expression,  what,  in  nature,  is  one 
and  indivisible. 

As  it  is  in  geometry,  so  it  is  in  the  j)hilo<Mj>]iy  of  raind.  We 

require  different  words,  not  only  to  express  ob- 
B7  the  distiBction     jcpfs  and  relations  ditl'erent  in  themselves,  but 

of  OOWMiOMMM  tnd 

^jj^^^^j^^  to  express  the  same  objects  and  relations  under 

the  different  points  of  view  in  which  they  are 
placed  by  the  mind,  when  scientifically  considering  them.  Thus, 
in  the  present  instance,  consciousness  and  knowledge  are  not  dis- 
tinguished by  different  words  as  different  things,  but  only  as  the 
same  thing  considered  in  different  aspects.  The  verbal  distinction 
is  taken  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  precision,  and  its  convenience 
wanants  its  establishmont.  Ejiowledge  is  a  relation,  and  eycry 
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relation  supnoses  two  terms.  Thus,  in  the  relatiou  in  question, 
there  is,  on  the  one  hfind,  a  subject  of  kiiowlerlge, — that  is,  the 
knowing  mind,  —  and  on  liie  ulher,  there  is  an  ol>ject  of  knowledge, 
—  that  is,  tlie  tliini;  known;  au<l  the  knowledge  ittjelf  is  the  rela- 
tion helvveeu  these  two  termii.  Now,  though  ench  term  of  a  rela- 
^tion  necessarily  ftupposes  the  other,  nevertheless  one  of  theije  t(  rms 
may  he  to  us  the  mure  interesting,  and  we  may  consider  that  term 
as  the  principal,  and  view  the  other  only  ah  subordinate  and  mn-el- 
ative.  Now,  this  is  the  case  in  the  ])resent  instance.  In  an  act  of 
knowledge,  my  attention  may  be  j)rin(  ipally  attracted  either  to  the 
object  known,  or  to  myself  as  the  subject  knowing ;  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  although  no  new  element  be  added  to  the  act,  the  con- 
dition involved  in  it,  —  I  know  that  Ikn&w^  —  becomes  the  primary 
aod  prominent  matter  of  consideration.  And  when,  as  in  tho  phi* 
Io§ophy  of  mind,  tho  act  of  knowledge  comes  to  be  specially  connd- 
md  in  relation  to  the  knowing  subject,  it  is,  at  last^  in  the  progress 
of  the  science,  found  convenient,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to 
possess.a  scientific  word  in  which  this  point  of  view  sboold  be  per« 
manently  and  distinctively  embodied.  Bat^  as  the  want  of  a  tech- 
nical and  appropriate  expression  could  be  experienced  only  after 
psychological  abstraction  had  aoqnired  a  certain  stability  and  impor* 
tanee,  it  is  evident  that  the  appropriation  of  snch  an  exprosiaoa 
eonld  not,  In  anj  langnage,  be  of  very  early  date.  And  this  Is 
shown  by  the  lustory  of  the  synonymous  terms  for  oontciausnesg 

in  the  different  languages, — a  history  which, 
Hutorjrofthjtww  cnrious,  you  wiU  find  noticed  In  no 

pnblication  whatever.  The  employment  of  the 
word  eonscienHoy  of  which  our  term  oonsoiousneas  is  a  translation, 
Is,  in  its  psycholopoal  signification,  not  older  than  the  philosophy 
of  Descartes.  Previously  to  him,  this  word  was  used  almost  ezclu- 
nvely  in  the  ethioal  sense,  expressed  by  our  term  eonwUnee,  and  in 
the  striking  and  apparently  appropriate  dictain  of  St.  Angoatin, — 

^'certissima  scientia  et  damante  oonsdentia**^— 

Iw  fit.  Alb 

^  which  you  may  find  so  frequently  paraded  by 

the  continental  philosophei-s,  when  illustrating 
the  certainty  of  consciousness;  in  that  (jnotation,  the  term  is,  hy  its 
author,  applied  only  in  its  moral  or  religious  signilieation.  1  besides 
the  moral  application,  the  words  conscire  and  conscienh'a  wei-e  iVe- 
qnently  employed  to  denote  participation  in  a  common  knowledge. 
Thus  the  members  of  a  conspiracy  were  fnid  conmire,—  a\i  \  cofi- 
8ciu$  is  even  used  for  conspirator;  and,  metaphorically,  this  com- 
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munity  of  knowletlsfe  is  attributerl  to  innnimate  objeots,  —  as,  wafl> 
ing  to  the  rocks,  a  lover  says  of  liimscl^  — 

"  £t  coiudA  faxa  fiUigo."  ^ 

I  would  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  deny  that  these  words  were 

sometimes  used,  in  ancient  Latin ity,  in  the  modem  sense  of  con— 

soionsness,  or  being  consdous.    An  unexceptionable  example  is 

aflbrded  by  QointUian  fn  his  JhsHtuttones^  lib.  xii.,  cap.  xL;'  and 

more  than  one  similar  Instance  maj  he  drawn  firom  Tertolliuu, '  and 

other  of  the  Latin  Fathers. 

Until  Descartes,  therefore,  the  Latin  terms  consclre  and  eonsrien" 

tia  were  very  rarely  usiii-jtcd  in  tlicir  present 

Ftast  vMd  fcy  Oe»»  psycholocrical  meanincf,  —  u  meaning  which,  it  is 
eartes  In  present  pif>>  it  i  ,  ,  , 

fflifff^gtfffi  ^^^f«j        neealeiiS  to  add,  was  not  expressed  by  nny  term 

in  the  vulgar  languages;  for,  besides  Tertiillian, 
I  am  aware  of  only  one  or  two  ohscure  instances  in  which,  as  trans- 
lations of  tlic  Greek  terms  a-vvaLcr^itivo^ai  and  €rtratcr.9T/<ri?,  of  which 
we  are  about  to  speak,  the  terms  co/tscio  and  conscit  /itia,  were, 
as  the  nearest  equivalents,  contorted  from  their  establislied  signifi- 
cation to  tlio  sense  in  which  tliey  were  afterwards  employed  by 
Dcseartes.  Thus,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  West,  we  may  safely 
affirm  that,  prior  to  Descartes,  there  was  no  j)sychological  term  in 
recognized  use  for  what,  since  his  time,  is  expressed  in  philosoph- 
ical Latinity  by  comcientiay  in  French  by  conscience^  in  English  by 
eonaeioMneMf  in  Italian  by  conscienzcu,  and  in  German  by  Jieums- 
sUeyn.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  Latin,  French,  and  'Italian  (and 
I  might  add  the  Spanish  and  other  Romanic  languages),  the  terms 
are  analogous;  the  moral  and  psychological  meaning  being  denoted 
by  the  same  word. 

In  Greek  there  was  no  term  for  consciousness 
No  term  for  con-     n^til  the  dcdinc  of  philosophy,  and  in  the  later 
.ciouKnos,  i„  Greek  ^  language.    Plato  and  Anstotle,  to 

until  tbe  uccime  of       ^  ^  o     o      •  » 

fUtoMfiv.  ^7  nothing  of  other  philosophers,  had  no  spe* 

dal  term  to  express  ^e  knowledge  which  ^e 
mind  afEbrds  of  the  operations  of  its  ftoulties^  though  this,  of 


■  OoBipwTlfKil,  ihtiii;fac.U>:  **OiiriiiB  SWe.  II.  4:  **]Cllil  mm  MOMhia,  nanqnun 
m  irt  flTtlflHl  tMw  IflfttMr  **  me  wimw  cupidum  fViie«c  vita.'*— Ed. 


[S  De  Tistimonio  Antrrm,  c.  5 :  "  ShI  qai  cju?» 
8  *'  Conecius  sum  mi  hi,  quautum  mediocri-     modi  emptioueg  »iiima?  nou  puUn'it  duotrinam 


rl8  TMfjtr-rr<  ;:rntla  j>otuorim  fnqnircrp,  can-  tliP  tftdtn  commfsffl."    Df  Cnm^  Chmti.d: 

did«  me  utquo  nimpUcUer  in  notitiam  eorum,  S«d  etttitt  erat  illi.  Inqnis,  couM>ienti»  «o»." 

il  qui finte  oogaoMcneTvlolMBt,  prohrti—  **  Cfl  Aagustin,  At  SHMaait, x.  e.  7:  **  Et  qaia 

J!Uawmm,hMmw%hmo^vumnA  CtiXt,  tM  bene comotetit  prin^tttm ■at gag —f' 
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coarse,  WM  BMeMaiil/  ft  frequent  matter  of  their  consideration. 
Inteileot  WU  supposed  by  them  to  be  cognizant  of  its  own  opera- 
tiomr;  it  was  only  doabted  whether  by  a  direct  or  by  a  reflex  act. 
In  regard  to  sense,  the  matter  was  more  perplexed;  and,  on  this 
poinli  both  philoeophen  ieem  to  vacillate  in  their  opinions.  In  hia 
TTietaBalHf,^  Plato  aoeorda  to  tense  tbe  power  of  ]>eroeiving  that  it 
peroeiTOs;  whereaa,  in  lua  Chanmdetf  thia  power  be  deniee  to 
lenae^  and  attribntes  to  inteOigenee,  (voui.)  In  like  manner,  an 
apparently  diflbrent  doctrine  may  be  ^nnd  in  difibrent  vofka  of 
Aristotle.  In  bla  l^natm  oft  tk€  Sotd  be  fbna  cogently  aignes: 
"When  we  peroeiTe  that  we  lee^  bear,  etc,  it  is  necessaiy  tbat  by 
Bigbt  itself  we  peroeiTe  tbat  we  see,  or  by  another  sense.  If  by 
another  sense,  then  this  also  most  be  a  sense  of  sight,  conversant 
equally  about  the  olject  of  sight,  color.  Consequently  there  most 
ei^er  be  two  senses  of  the  same  object,  or  every  sense  must  be 
percipient  of  itselC  Moreover,  if  the  sense  percipient  of  right  be 
diflercnt  from  sight  itsell^  it  follows  either  that  there  is  a  regress 
to  infinity,  or  we  must  admit  at  last  somo  sense  percipient  of  itself; 
iMit  it'  so,  it  in  more  reusunable  to  atluiil  tiiis  in  liie  original  sense 
at  once."^  Here  a  consciousness  is  aj)i)arently  attrilmted  to  each 
f>evtTaI  sense.  Thi&,  however,  it>  expressly  duiiie<l  in  his  work 
A'Aw/)  and  WaJcinf^^*  to  say  nothing  of  his  Problems^  wliicii,  I  am 
inclined,  however,  to  tliink,  are  not  trfnniiie.  Tt  is  there  stated 
that  siijht  does  nut  see  that  it  sees,  ueiiher  can  siglit  or  taste  judge 
that  sweet  is  a  quality  different  from  white;  but  th.nt  this  is  the 
function  of  some  common  faculty,  in  which  they  both  converge. 
The  apparent  repugnance  may,  however,  eanily  be  reconciled.  But, 
what  concerns  us  at  present^  in  all  these  discussions  by  the  two 
philosophers,  there  is  no  rin^  term  employed  to  denote  that 
special  aqpeot  of  the  phmomenon  of  knowledge,  which  is  thoa 
by  them  made  a  matter  of  consideratt<»i.  It  ia  only  under  the 
later  Platonists  and  Aristotelians  that  peculiar  terms,  tsntamoont 
to  onr  consciousness,  were  adopted  into  the  language  of  philos- 
ophy. In  the  text  of  Diogenes  Laertiu^  indeed,  (viL  85,)  I  find 


1 "  Acccdit  tefitlmonlom  Platonta  In  Tbee>  Plato,  lww«?er,  merely  deniM  thai  tlMrt««a 

Unot  ^  ftit  Moram  wot  ire  quod  tenUt  et  beai«n«e  wliicli  j^roeke?  the  net  orsciiMltkMI 

qnod  non  scutit."  —  Conim'jrirtn^rf  in  Ari'.f^  de  llhout  iK-rcoiving  its  ol)}eOi.— £D* 

Antm  li.  2.  Th»  (MU9-a^e  referred  to  k  prob«-  ^  Lm  A»ima,  iii.  2  —  Ed. 

H7  XW,p.  198:  *AMmr  .  .  .  t  dMM-  *D*  *"tM,     a  |  4.  1lM  pMMg*  In  Ilit 


'y§^  St*p6^  ti      llglftrfMiiii,  otii^^pal  PnMema,  wtlich  may  [XTliap^  hnvc  tho  snmo 

€?J«<,       I  oiV^^tirrroi,  2r  ri      alaMv(Ta.i.  m^mninp.  though  it  udmits  of  ti  diff.  n  nt  in- 

Thl«  pa>*ftffe,  kmvir,  h  sot  «xM:tljr  in  terpretattoo,  fa  wsct.  xl.  j  ^; 
poiai.  —  Eu. 
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mnAy^inaiulbBtly  employed  in  the  eense  of  MMueiotMneM.  Tliu^ 
however,  is  a  eorrnpt  reading;  and  the  authority  of  the  beet  man- 

neoriptfl  and  of  the  beat  eritka  ahowa  that  oMf 
TmtamuDouiitto         ifl  the  trne  leetkm.*  The  Greek  Flatomata 
br^I^Zr  l  u^o^    ^  Ariatoteliani,  in  general,  did  not  aUow  Uiat 
•ad  jLxMotaikH.        the  reoognition  that  we  know,  lliat  we 

that  we  denre,  etc^  waa  the  act  of  any  special 
fiundty,  but  the  general  attribute  of  intdlect ;  and  the  power  <^ 
reflecting,  of  turning  back  npon  itadi^  was  justly  viewed  as  the  dis- 
tinctive quality  of  intelligence.  It  was,  however,  necessar}'  to  pos- 
sess some  sinLjlo  term  e^prusisive  of  tliis  intellectual  retortion,  —  of 
this  iirurrpofliy  dt/oo^  lavrov,  and  tlie  term  trvvcuATSija-iii  wms  .'nlojitcHl. 
This  I  fin<l  employed  particularly  hy  Proeluii,  Plotinus  Simpli- 
cius.-  The  term  awtCSvja-i^,  the  one  ecpiivalent  to  the  coiiscieutia 
of  the  Latins,  remained  like  eonsfit  ////'a  itself^  lonir  exclusively 
applied  to  denote  conscience  or  the  niond  fnciilty;  nwl  it  is  only 
in  Cfreek  writers  who,  as  Eugcnius  of  Bulu^aria,  have  flourLihed 
since  the  time  of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  that  trwctSiycrt?  has,  like 
the  conacleutia  of  the  Latins,  been  employed  in  the  psychological 
meaning  of  conaciooaness.^  I  may  notice  that  the  word  crvvcTriyvuieris^ 
in  the  eense  of  eonaoionsness,  is  also  to  be  occoaionally  met  with  in 
the  later  authore  on  philosophv  in  the  Greek  tongae.  The  ex- 
preeeion  <tv  v<ilo-3i|oi«^  whioh  properly  denotea  the  8elf*recognition  of 
sense  and  feeling,  was,  however,  extended  to  mark  consciousneaa 

in  generaL    Some  of  the  Aristotelians,  how- 
ceHain  of  the  Aris-     oTor,  like  Certain  philosophers  in  this  oonntry, 
toteiians    attriimted    attributed  tbis  recogniUon  to  a  special  fiicnlty, 

the  rccoguitiun     of  _  ,  .      »«  Z 

and  ftellng  to »      ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^'^  ^  disCOTOr  <3SAj 


ipMiai  tm^,  three :  Philoponns,  in  his  eommentaiy  on  Aria- 

totle'a  treatise  Cf  the  Sotd;*  Hiohael  Epheaivsb 
in  hia  eommentaiy  on  Aristotle's  treatise  of  Memory  <md  Jlemin- 


1  The  correcf ion  crvyZftrtt  mmlo  bv  5Ieu- 
Rge  oo  the  authority  of  Suidas,  r.  i^fxi, 
Knilcr,  Oft  t!ie  4»tlwr  huA,  propnw,  on  tbo 

authority  of  T.nrrtiti",  to  reod  ovi»ytti|0'tf 

for  (Tvybtais  iu  Suidus.  — Ed. 

x  [riotiims,  Eiin.  Y.  lib.  iii.  o.  2.  I'rocInK, 
am.  Tktal  0. 9.  SimpUciiu,  in  Epiet.  Bitekir. 
p.  28,  Reins,  —(p.  M,  8olnf«|g1i.)]  In  the 
two  firnt  of  those  pflf:«a?e?,  trvvoutrbyftris  np- 
peara  to  be  uHed  merely  iu  its  etymological 
wiiM  of  poraqiHoii  of  an  ol^oet  la  ooqjime- 
tiori  -witli  otlier  ol  joct*.  In  ti  p  'a^t,  however, 
H  iweiiui  to  be  fVUlj  equivalent  to  tbo  modem 
mmtdmrnmi  M  alw  in  Bllmciim%  JB»  Jmo 


Pyth.  Carm.  41,  p.  218,  ed.  1654.  Fcxtti.*  Em- 
piriciu,  Aic.  Math,  ix.  6S  (p.  407,  Bekker). 
MJeboel  BpbMfa^  M  Jbitt.      MmtHu^  p. 

134.  Pivitaich.  Df  Pntft^rtilnts  in  VtrtuU,  o.  1, 
&  Flotinus,  ifHfi.  iii.  lib.  4,  b.  4.  Sijn^lkiiH, 

3  See  tlie  Logic  of  Eugeuiu«,  p.  llS.  Bt 
also  u«M  ovffwiyyaKrts  In  the  itain«'  ft^nsc. 
The  title  of  hia  work  is,  'H  Jutyutii  i<  iroAoi- 
«rr«  ml  vmr4pmf  eviMpwwrlMam* 

"Evytf  iov  Sia^Jcov  toD  Bov\yap4us'  if  Aff^ 
i^iif  tJjj  ^a^oyias.   "Erti  a(|<|r.  (ITHtVi  — Kt>. 

4  Ob  lib.  Iii.  c.  2.  He  mentions  this  a^  tbe 
i|iDkB  of  thosMMO  moHt  iateii^tcrs.  —  Ed. 
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iMcefuse;"^  and  Miohael  Paellus,  in  \m  work  on  VaHw$  Xmo/mMge^ 
It  is  doubted,  however,  whether  the  two  last  be  not  the  same  per- 
Mm ;  and  their  ramazkaUe  eoinoidenoe  in  the  point  under  oonuden- 
tion,  is  even  a  strong  aigniiiAiit  lor  their  identity.  They  assign 
this  xeoognition  to  s  fiwolty  which  thej  eaU  upoawcFuod*^ — that  is 
wpwwtTudr  f^po%  attentive  pait  or  fimotioii  of  mind.  This  is 
the'  &9t  indioatioii  in  the  histoiy  of  philosophy  of  tliat  lUse  anal  yds 
whiflh  has  raiaed  attention  into  a  sepamte  fiumlty.  I  beg  yon,  how- 
ever»  to  obaerre,  that  Fhiloponos  and  his  follower,  IGdiael  Ephe- 
wu^  do  not  distingniah  attention  from  oonaoionsness*  This  is  a 
point  we  are  hereafter  speotally  to  consider,  when  peihaps  it  may 
be  fonnd  that,  though  wrong  in  making  eonsciovsness  or  attention 
a  peculiar  fteulty,  they  were  r^t,  at  least,  in  not  dividing  con- 
sciousness and  attention  into  different  faculties. 

But  to  return  from  our  historical  digression.  <  Wo  may  lay  it 

down  as  the  most  general  characteristic  of  con- 
The  mast  g«ii«rai     sciousncss,  that  it  is  the  recognition  by  the 
ilMiMilmMln  of«€n>     thinking  sulyect  of  its         acts  or  affections.* 
Tiu-  .pccial  cotidl-        So  far  Mmtc  is  no  dillieulty  and  no  dispute, 
tlgnt  pffmmpiimwMHi      In  this  all  philosopliers  are  agreed.    The  more 

arduous  tiisk  remains  of  detennining  the  Hpecial 
conditions  ot  consciousness.  Of  these,  likewise,  some  are  almost 
too  palpable  to  admit  of  controversy.  Before  ])roceeding  to  those 
in  regard  U>  which  there  is  any  doubt  or  difficulty,  it  will  be  proper, 

in  the  first  place,  to  state  and  dispose  of  such 
1  Thf>*e  gMMrtUr     determinations  as  are  too  palpable  to  be  called  i> 

hi  question.  Of  these  admitted  limitationMhe 
fiici,l,MtMikMnri-     "''^  ^        consciQusne^s  IS  an  actoal  and  not 


a  potential  knowledge.'    Thus  a  man  is  said 
to  know, — L  e.  is  able  to  know,  that  7  -|-  9  are 
s=lG^  thongh  that  equation  be  not,  at  the  moment,  the  ol:ject  of 
his  thought;  bnt  we  cannot  say  that  be  is  oonscions  of  this  trnth 
vnless  while  actually  present  to  his  mind. 
The  second  limitation  is,  that  consciousness  is  an  immediate,  not 

a  mediate  knowledge.  We  are  said,  fivr  exam-* 


2.  Im 


pie,  to  know  a  past  occurence  when  we  repre- 
sent it  to  the  mind  in  an  act  of  memory.  We 
know  the  mental  representation,  and  this  we  do  immediately  and 


1  Rather  in  the  CMomeittarjr  on  the  iViromo- 
dbnJBOfpe,  ■willy MtlhiteS  to  ImIwUui, 

\>.  \^,h.  If  i;^  not  in<  iitIoii<>(I  in  SM  C<m« 
Bifntary  on  tliu  Dt  hUmaria..  —  £p. 

*(l'»ellu9,  IH  Omn^fmim  Jhmim^  \  46:] 


f  OoBpanBrfdIiCM.  WMb^y.  SV.— Xd. 
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in  itself^  and  are  also  said  to  know  the  past  occurrence,  as  medi- 
ately knowing  it  through  the  mental  modiiication  which  ix»pix?senta 
it.  Now,  we  are  conscious  of  the  representation  as  immediately 
known,  but  we  cannot  be  said  to  be  conscious  of  tlie  thing  repre- 
sented, which,  if  known,  is  only  kno^vlL  throagk  its  reprcsentaUon. 

therefore,  mediate  knowledge  be  in  propriety  a  knowledge,  ooo- 
Boionsneas  U  not  coextensive  with  knowledge.  This  is,  however, 
a  problem  wo  arc  hereafter  specially  to  consider.  I  may  here  also 
oheenre,  that,  while  all  philosophers  agree  in  making  oonscionsnest 
an  immediate  knowledge,  some,  as  lieid  and  Stewart,  do  not  admit 
that  all  immediate  knowledge  is  conscionsness.  They  hold  that 
we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  external  objects,  but  they 
hold  that  these  objeets  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  oonsciousness.^ 
This  is  an  opinion  we  are,  likewise,  soon  to  canvass. 

Th»  third  condition  of  oonsdonsness,  which  may  be  held  as  nni- 

veisally  admitted,  is,  that  it  supposes  a  oontrsst^ 

r?  Contract.  — ^  discrimination;  for  we  can  be  consdons  only 

jcct  ivom  aiaother.       inssmuch  ss  wc  aTO  cottscioas  of  something;  and 

we  are  conseioas  of  somedung  only  inasmuch  as 
we  are  consdons  of  what  .that  somethbg  is,  —  that  is,  dlsdngnidi  It 
from  what  it  is  noU  This  discrimination  is  of  difibrent  kuids  and 
degrees. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  contrast  between  the  two  ci^rand 

opposites,  self  and  not-selfj  —  ego  and  non-ego, 

Thk  dlflWimlMtton  — mind  and  luatter;  (the  contmst  of  subject 
of  Tsrioot  kladi  md  ...  . 

and  object  is  more  fi^encnil.)    W  e  are  conj?cions 


of  self  only  in  and  by  its  contradistinction  I  k  mi 
not-self;  and  are  eonseious  of  not-self  only  in  and  by  its  ecifiira- 
distinction  from  self.  lu  the  second  place,  there  is  the  discriniina- 
tiou  of  the  states  or  modifications  of  the  internal  subject  or  self 
fioin  each  otlier.  We  are  eonscioiis  of  one  mental  state  only  as 
we  contradistinijuish  it  from  another;  where  two,  tliree,  or  more 
saeli  states  are  confounded,  we  are  conscious  of  them  as  one ;  and 
were  we  to  note  no  difference  in  our  mental  modilieations,  wo 
niight  be  said  to  be  absolutely  unconscious.  Hobbes  has  truly  said, 
"Idem  semper  sentirc,  et  non  sentire,  ad  idem  recidunt."*  In  tho 
third  place,  there  is  the  distinction  between  the  parts  and  qualities 
of  the  outer  world.  We  are  conscious  of  an  external  object  only 
as  we  are  consdons  *of  it  as  distinct  from  others^ «— where  eerenil 

1  Sw  TicJd,  TntfV'rhinl  Poircr.i,  E-foy  vl  ch.  ?  JUtinfnta  rhilofnphirr,  part  Iv.  c.  S  6. 
fi, }  Ij  5.  Work*^  pp.  442,  445.  Stewart,  OiU-  Qpem,  cd.  Molesworth,  vol.  i.  p.  ZH,  En^uk 
Ihm  •/  Itani  FkUosajAy^  pctrt  i.  )  1,  2;  CtiU    VM$»,  ToL  L  ^ flB4.->Ba« 

w«fAi,    it.  pu  la— ED. 
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distingnishable  objects  are  confounded,  we  are  conscious  of  them 
aii  one;  where  no  object  is  diticriininated,  we  arc  not  conscioua  of 
any.  Before  leaving  this  condition,  I  may  parenthetically  state, 
that,  while  ail  j  liilosophers  admit  that  consciousness  involves  a  dis- 
crimination, many  do  not  allow  it  any  oos;iiizance  of  aught  beyond 
the  spiiere  of  self.  The  great  majority  of  pliiiosophcrs  do  this  be- 
cause they  absolutely  deny  the  possibility  of  an  immediate  knowl- 
edsre  of  external  thini^s,  and,  consequently,  hold  that  consciousness 
in  dif^tinguishini^  tlic  non-efro  from  the  ego,  only  disting-nishcs  self 
from  self;  for  they  maintain,  that  what  we  are  eonseious  of  as 
something  different  from  tlic  ])ereeiving  mind,  is  only,  in  reality, 
a  modification  of  that  mind,  which  we  are  condemned  to  mistake 
for  the  material  reality.  ,  Some  philosophers,  however,  (as  Jieid 
and  Stewait,)  who  hold,  with  mankind  at  laige,  that  we  do  possess 
an  immediate  knowledge  of  something  different  :&om  the  knowing 
sel(  still  limit  consciousness  to  a  CMDgniznncc  of  self;  and,  eonse- 
qnently,  not  only  deprive  it  of  the  power  of  distinguishing  external 
objects  from  each  othor,  bnt  even  of  the  powet  of  diseriminating 
the  ego  and  non-ego.  These  opinions  we  are  afterwards  to  consider. 
With  this  qualifioatton,  all  philosophers  may  he  viewed  as  admit* 
tmg  that  di8crimina;diC«i  is  an  essential  oonditbn  of  consdonsoess. 
The  foQTth  oonditioii  of  eonscionsness,  which  may  he  assumed 
4.  Jndsment.  generally  acknowledged,  is,  that  it  !n- 

Tolyes  judgment.  A  judgment  is  the  mental 
aet  hy -which  one  thing  is  affimed  or  denied  of  another.  This 
fourth  condition  is  in  truth  only  a  necessaiy  consequence  of  the 
third,— > for  it  is  impossihle  to  disoriminate  without  judging, — dis- 
crimination, or  contradistinction,  being  in  ftct  only  the  denying 
one  thing  of  another.  It  may  to  some  seem  strange  that  con- 
sciousness, the  simple  and  primary  act  of  intelligence,  should  be 
a  judgment, — which  philosophers,  in  general,  have  viewed  as  a 
compound  and  derivative  operation.  This  is,  however,  altogether 
a  mistake.  A  judgment  is,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show  you,  a  simple 
act  of  mind,  for  every  act  of  mind  implies  a  judgment.  Do  we 
perceive  or  imagine  Avithout  affinning,  in  the  act,  the  external  or 
intcnial  existence  of  the  object?*  Kow  these  fundamental  affirma- 
tions are  the  affirmations,  —  in  other  words,  the  judgments,  of  con- 
sciousness. * 

The  fifth  undeniable  condition  of  consciousness  is  racmorj'.  This 

condition  also  is  a  corollai->'  nf  the  third.  For 


S.       -  f  without  memory  our  mental  stJites  could  not  be 

held  fast,  compared,  distiiiguiiihed  irom  each  other,  and  referred  to 
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8el£  Without  memory,  each  mdiTiable^  Moh  Infaitcnimri,  moment 
in  the  mental  eaeoeesioiiy  would  stand  iflolated  from  eyery  other,— 
would  oonstitate,  in  ftict,  a  separate  existence.   The  notion  of  the 

ego  or  self,  arises  from  the  recognized  permanence  and  identity  of 

the  thinking  subject  in  conlia.sl  to  the  recognized  succession  and 
variety  of  its  modifications.  But  this  recognition  is  possible  only 
through  memory.  The  notion  of  self  is,  tlierefore,  the  result  of 
memory.  But  the  notion  of  self  is  involved  in  oonadoosness,  so 
consequently  is  memory. 
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LECTUBE  XII. 

GOl^SCIOUSNESS,— ITS  SPECIAL  CONDlTXOiSS:  BELAXXO^  TO 

coomxrvs  faculties  in  gszibbal. 

« 

So  far  as  wc  have  proceeded,  our  dotormination  of  the  contents 
cf  oonfloioufinena  may  be  viewed  as  that  universally  admitted ;  for 

though  I  could  quote  to  you  ccrtaia  oonnter- 
doctiinee,  these  are  not  of  such  importance  as  to 
mmnt  me  in  perplexing  the  ducoBsioii  by  their  xefot&tion,  which 
would  indeed  be  nothing  more  than  the  expoeltioii  of  very  palpable 
mistake.  Let  ii0|  therefore,  Bum  up  the  points  we  hare  eatabUahed. 
We  hare  ahown,  in  general,  that  oonaoionaneeB  ia  the  ael^reoc^gni- 
tion  that  we  know,  or  &e],  or  deaire^  etc.  We  hare  ahown,  in  pai^ 
tteolar,  1%  That  oonaeioaaneaa  ia  an  aotnal  or  livingi  and  not  a 
potential  or  dormant,  knowledge  2*,  That  it  ia  an  immediate  and 
not  a  mediate  knowledge  That  it  aappoaea  a  dlaorimination; 
— 4%  That  it  inrolvea  a  judgment;^ and,  5%  That  it  ia  poanUe 
only  through  memory. 
We  are  now  ahont  to  enter  on  a  more  diapnted  territory;  and 

the  firat  theaia  I  shall  attempt  to  estabUah,  in- 
IL  SpMiai  MvSi-    yolvea  several  snbordinate  questions. 
^TgmiM^S^t^taii^        I  state,  then,  as  the  firet  contested  position 
tod.  which  1  ;iiu  to  maintain,  tliat  our  consciousness 

is  coextensive  with  our  knowledge.  But  this 
assertion,  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  whicli  wo  are  not  con- 
scious, is  tantamount  to  the  otlicr  that  consciousncisij  is  coexten- 
sive witli  our  cocrnitivo  faculties,  —  and  this 


\  Obt  oiMnimii      again  is  convertiblu  with  the  ass(>rtion,  that 


consciousness  is  not  a  special  fin  ult;.,  ]jut  that 
our  special  faculties,  of  knowledge  are  only 
modifications  of  consciousness.  The  question,  therefore,  may  be 
thus  stated,  —  la  eonadonaneaa  the  genua  nnder  which  onr  aereral 
^eoHiea  of  knowledpre  are  contained  as  apecUi^— or,  ia  oonaoi* 
ousncss  itself  a  apeoial  fiMmlty  ooOrdinate  with,  and  not  eon^re- 
hending,  these  7 
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Before  pioeeedmg  to  oanTass  the  reaeonlnge  of  Hioee  who  have 

Error  of  DnBttnm.    ^^'^^^'^  ooo8oioiune88  from  the  general  eondi- 

tioD,  to  a  paitiealar  Tuiety,  of  knowledge,  I 
vaj  notice  the  error  of  Dr.  Brown,  in  asserting  that,  **m  the  syii- 
terns  of  philosophy  which  have  been  most  generally  prevalent, 
espeeislly  in  this  part  of  the  idiand,  oonsdoiiiiiesB  has  always  been 
classed  as  one  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  mind,  di^ring  from 
its  other  powers,  as  tliesc  mutually  differ  from  each  other."*  This 
stfitemeiit,  in  so  far  as  it  regards  the  opinion  of  philosophers  in 
general,  is  not  only  not  true,  but  the  very  reverse  of  trutli.  For,  iii 
place  of  conseioiisness  being,  "in  the  systems  most  generally  pre- 
valent," classed  as  a  special  faculty,  it  has,  in  all  the  greater  schools 
of  philosophy,  been  viewed  as  the  universal  attribute  of  the  intel- 
lectual acts.  "Was  consciousness  degraded  to  a  special  faculty  in 
the  Platonic,  in  the  Aristotelian,  in  the  Cartesian,  in  the  Lockian,  in 
the  Leilmit/.ian,  in  the  Kantian  p]iilosoj)lnes?  These  are  the  sys- 
tems which  have  obtained  a  more  general  authority  than  any 
others,  and  yet  in  none  of  these  is  the  supremacy  of  consciousness 
denied ;  in  all  of  them  it  is  either  expressly  or  implicitly  recognized. 
Dr.  Brown^s  assertion  is  so  far  tme  in  relation  to  this  country,  that 
by  Hntoheson,  Ueid,  and  Stewart,*^ to  say  nothing  of  inferior 
names,  —  consciousness  has  been  considered  as  nothing  higher  than 
a  special  £icnlty.  As  I  regard  this  opinion  to  be  erroneous,  and  as 
the  error  is  one  affecting  the  very  cardinal  point  of  piulosophy,— 
as  it  stands  opposed  to  the  peculiar  and  most  important  principles 
of  the  philosophy  of  Reid  and  Stewart  themselves,  and  has  even 
oontribnted  to  throw  aronnd  their  doctrine  of  peroeptimi  an  ob> 
acufity  that  has  caused  Dr.  Brown  absolutely  to  mistake  it  for 
its  converse,  and  as  I  have  never  met  with  any  competent  refiitaftion 
of  the  grounds  on  which  it  lests^^I  shall  endeavor  to  show  yoa 
that,  notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  its  supporters,  this 
opinion  is  altogether  untenable. 
As  I  previously  stated  to  you,  neither  Dr.  Bad  nor  Mt,  Stewart 

has  given  us  any  regular  aeoomit  of  eonadoui^ 
0 ominfn wiM mT"**^*"     ness;  their  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  to  be 

found  scattered  in  different  parts  of  their  works. 
The  two  following  brief  passages  of  Reid  contain  the  principal  posi- 
tions of  that  doctrine.  The  first  is  from  the  first  chapter  of  the 
first  Essay  On  (he  I/ttcUfrtmil  Poictrs  "Consciousness  is  a  word 
used  by  philosophers  to  signify  that  immediate  knowledge  which  we 
have  of  our  present  thoughts  and  purposes,  and,  in  general,  of  all 
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the  preflent  operatioxis  of  our  mindB.  Whence  ve  may  obaexre  that 
ooQBcioiuDefla  is  only  of  things  present.  To  apply  oonscionsness  to 
thin<;s  past,  which  sometimes  is  done  in  popular  disoonise^  is  to  con- 
found ooDsdonsness  with  memory ;  sod  all  saoh  oonfiision  of  words 
oof^t  to  be  avoided  in  philotophioal  disconne.  It  is  likewise  to  be 
obsenred,  that  consciousness  is  only  of  things  in  the  mind,  and  not 
of  external  things.  It  is  improper  to  say,  I  am  conscious  of  the 
table  which  is  before  me.  I  perceive  it,  I  see  it ;  but  do  not  say  I 
aiu  conscious  of  it.  As  that  coiiscionsness  by  which  we  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  is  a  different  power 
from  that  V>y  which  we  perceive  external  objects,  and  as  tliese  dif- 
ferent j)owers  have  different  names  in  our  languaii^o,  and,  I  believe, 
in  all  languages,  a  philosopher  onc^lit  eaiefully  to  preberve  this  dis- 
tinction, an<l  never  to  confound  things  bo  diti'erent  in  their  nature  " 
Tlie  second  is  from  tlie  fifth  chapter  of  tlie  sixth  Kssay  O//  t/te  In- 
tellectuol  J*ott>€rft}  "  C  onsciousness  is  an  operation  of  the  under- 
standing of  its  own  kind,  and  cannot  be  logically  defined.  The  ob- 
jects of  it  are  our  present  pains,  our  pleasoresi  our  hopes*  our  fears, 
our  desires*  onr  doubts,  our  thoughts  of  eveiy  kind ;  in  a  word,' all 
the  passions  and  all  the  actions  and  operations  of  onr  own  mindi^ 
while  they  are  present.  We  may  remember  them  when  they  are 
past ;  bat  we  arc  conscious  of  them  only  while  they  are  present.'* 
Besides  what  is  thus  said  in  general  of  consoionsness,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  different  ^dal  faculties,  Beid  contrasts  oonscionsness 
with  each.  Thus  in  his  essays  on  Perception,  on  Conception  or 
Lnagination,  and  on  Memofy,  he  spedally  contradistingnudies  eon-' 
scionsness  from  each  of  these  operations;*  and  it  is  also  incident- 
ally by  R^d,*  but  more  artieiilately  by  Stewart,^  discriminated 
from  Attention  and.  Reflection. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  these  philosophers,  consdoosnesa  is 
  thus  a  q>eGial  freolty,  codrdinate  with  the  other 

ron^cioonMiMP^     intd[lectaal  powers,  having  like  them  a  par- 

cial  facultr.  according        ,  . 

lo  Beki  and  Stewart.      ticular  operation  and  a  peculiar  object.  And 

what  is  the  ])eculiar  object  which  is  proposed  to 
consciousness?'  Tlie  pecuiiar  objects  of  consciousness,  i>ayb  Dr. 
Reid,  are  all  tlio  pwseiit  passions  and  operations  of  our  minds. 
Coosciousness  thus  has  for  its  objects,  among  the  other  modiiioa- 


9  §m  hiuBtehiai  J^tMn^JSmmf  tt.W!idb,p. 

297,  and  TX-ay  j.  Workt,  p.  222;  Eisty  Hi. 
Worku  pp.  %ttK  S61i  fitngp  Iv.  Wmki,  p,  88S. 
—Kb. 
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t  See  Woria,  p  289.  COB^Ut  pp.  SM,  iBBt 

4  cur.  wwAfl,  t«i.  tt.  p.  184,  Old  pp.  IS,  m. 

t  See  the  ramp  nrfumant  la  tkt  Aotbor^ 

Disautiooif  p.  47.  —  £x». 
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tiona  of  the  iniiid,  the  acts  cf  our  oognitive  fiioulties.  Now  here  a 
doubt  aiises.  If  coiucioiunefls  has  for  its  olyect  tho  cognitive  opera- 
tions,  it  must  know  these  opefstionsy  and,  u  it  knowe  theee  oper»» 
tioBSy  it  miuBt  know  their  olgeots :  oonseqttently-,  oonsoioiuiieai  » 
either  not  a  special  fiundty,  but  a  ftonltj  oomprehenditig  every  cog- 
nitive act;  or  it  must  be  held  that  there  is  a  donble  knowledge  of 
every  olgeoty— first,  the  knowledge  of  that  object  by  its  partionhur 
facnlty,  and  second,  a  knowledge  of  it  by  oonscionsnees  as  taking 
cognizance  of  eveiy  mental  operation.  Bnt  the  fbrmer  of  these 
alternatives  is  a  sorrender  of  oonsdonsness  as  a  eoSrdinate  and  sp»> 
eial  faculty,  and  the  latter  is  a  supposition  not  only  nnphilosophical 
but  absurd.  Kow,  yon  will  attend  to  the  mode  in  which  Heid 
escapes,  or  endeavors  to  escape,  from  this  dilemma.  This  he  does 
by  assigning  to  consciousness,  as  its  object,  tlie  various  iiilellectual 
operations  to  the  exclusion  of  their  several  objects.  "I  am  con- 
scious," he  says,  **  of  perception,  but  not  of  the  object  I  perceive ; 
I  am  conscious  of  memory,  hut  not  of  the  object  I  remember.'*  By 
this  linntation,  if  tenal)le,  lie  certainly  escajies  the  dilemmn,  for  he 
would  tlius  disprove  the  truth  of  the  ])nnciple  on  which  it  proceeds 
—  viaL,  that  to  be  coiim  inn«  of  tlie  operation  of  n  facuUy,  is,  in  fact, 

to  be  conscious  of  the  object  ol'  th  it  nperation. 
Bdd'i UmitatiCTa^of      q^],^.  ^yj^ole  question,  therefore,  turns  upon  the 
oiMnnimtmbte.         proof  or  disproof  of  this  principle,  —  for  if  it 

can  be  shown  that  the  knowledge  of  an  opera- 
tion necessarily  involves  the  knowledge  of  ita  olgect,  it  follows  that 
it  is  impossible  to  make  conscionsness  conversant  about  the  in- 
tellectual operations  to  the  exclusion  of  their  objects.  And  that 
this  principle  most  be  admitted,  is  what,  I  hope,  it  will  require  bat 
little  argument  to  demonstrate. 
Some  things  can  be  conceived  by  the  mind  each  separate 

and  alone;  others  only  in  connection  with 
KoeonflcJoimieFsof    something  elsc.  The  fbimer  are  said  to  be 
«  oogoitive  act,  witb-    ^     absoluto;  the  hmr,  to  be  things  rala- 

out  ft  CODtClOIUIlCU  of  9  '  '  « 

Hsf^^Mt  tive.  Socratei^  and  Xanthippe,  may  be  given 

ss  examples,  of  the  former;  hnsband  and  wtfb» 
of  the  latter.  Socrates,  and  Xanthippe,  can  each  be  represented 
to  the  mind  without  the  other;  and  if  they  are  associated  in 
thoQj^t,  it  is  only  by  an  accident^  connection.  Hnsband  and 
wih,  on  the  eontraiy,  cannot  be  conceived  i^art  As  relative 
and  correlative,  the  conception  of  husband  involves  the  concept 
tion  of  wife^  and  the  conception  of  wife  involves  the  conceptioii 
of  husband.  Each  is  thought  only  in  and  through  the  other,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  think  of  Socrates  as  the  husband  of  Xan- 
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thippe^  withont  thinking  of  Xanthippe  as  the  wife  of  Socrates. 
We  cannot,  tlierefore,  know  what  a  husband  la  without  aiao 
kaowixig  what  is  a  wife,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  know 
what  a  wi&  ia  without  oiso  knowing  what  is  a  husband*  You 
wU]»  therofbr<e»  understand  from  this  example  the  meaning  of  the 
l^gieal  axiom,  that  the  knowledge  of  lelativea  is  onOi^or  thai 
tlie  knowledge  of  relatives  is  the  same. 

Thia  being  premised,  it  is  evident  that  if  onr  inteUeotnal  opei^ 
atioDS  exist  only  in  relation^  it  must  be  iihpossible  that  eonsoi- 
oosneas  can  take  cognizance  of  one  tem  of  this  fetation  without 
also  taking  oogniaance  of  the  other.  Bjiowtedge,  in  general,  is  a 
relation  between  a  subject  knowing  and  an  object  known,  and  each 
operation  of  our  cognitive  Acuities  only  exists  hy  relation  to  a  par- 
tieular  olject, — this  object  at  once  calling  it  into  existence,  and 
ipeoifying  the  quality  of  its  existence.  It  is,  tberefi>re,  palpably 
impossible  that  we  can  be  conscious  of  an  act  without  being  con- 
scious of  the  object  to  wliich  that  act  is  relative.  This,  however, 
is  what  ]>r.  Bdd  and  Mr,  Stewart  maintain.  They  maintain  that 
I  can  know  that  I  know,  without  knowing  what  I  know,  —  or 
that  I  can  know  the  knowledge  without  knowing  what  the  knowl- 
edge is  about;  for  example,  tluit  I  am  conscious  of  perceiviu!^  a 
book  without  being  conscious  of  the  book  perceived,  —  that  I  am 
conscious  of  remembering  its  contents  \vithout  being  coDScious 
of  th(^  contents  remembered,  —  and  .so  forth.    The  unsoundness 

•    of  this  o|iHiion  must,  liowever,  be  articulately 
SbowiiiDdatattwl^     ^ii'^wn  by  taking  the  different  faculties  in  de- 

tail,  which  they  have  coutradistiiiguished  from 
consciousness,  and  by  Rhowini;,  in  regard  to 
each,  that  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  jtropose  the  o])eration  of 
that  £icuUy  to  the  eonsideratioa  of  oonsoiou&aefis,  and  to  withhold 
from  consciousness  its  object, 

I  shall  commence  with  the  ihculty  of  Imagination,  to  which 

Dr.  Keid  and  Mr.  Stewart  have  chosen,  under 
vanous  limitations,  to  give  the  name  of  Concep- 
tion. *   This  faculty  is  peculiarly  suited  to  evince  the  error  of  hold- 
ing that  consciousness  is  cognisant  of  acts,  but  not  of  the  objects  of 
these  acts. 

^Conceivini^  Imagining  and  Apprehending,**  says  Dr.  Reid, 
are  commonly  used  a^  synonymous  in  our  language,  and  signify 
the  same  thing  which  the  logicians  call  Simple  Apprehension.  This 
is  an  operation  of  the  mind  diflferent  from  a(l  those  we  have  men« 

1  Bdd,  InuSectual  Powfrs,  EsMf  ir.  oh.  1  j  Wonb,  p.  960,  Stewart,  EUnunUj  vol.  i.  ch.  3; 
HUH  ToL  n.  p.  MS. — B». 
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Uoaed  [Pereqitioii,  Memoiy,  •to.]  Whsteirer  we  peneive,  wliat- 
erer  we  remember,  whstow  we  are  oonsoioiM  o(  we  1iat8  a  fiiQ 
pennuuion  or  oonyiedoii  of  ito  exisfemoe.  What  never  luid  an 
«ziBteiice  oaanot  be  lemembend;  wliet  has  tio  exiatenoe  at  pr^ 
aent  cannot  be  the  oljeet  of  peroepfion  or  df  oonadotiaiieas;  hot 
what  never  had,  nor  has  any  existenoe^  may  be  conoeiyed.  ETerj 
man  knows  that  it  is  as  easy  to  ooneeive  a  winged  horse  or  a  oen- 
tanr,  as  it  is  to  oonositre  a  hofse  or  a  man*  Let  it  be  observed, 
thefeferOi  that  to  oonoeive^  to  imagine,  to  apprehend,  when  taken 
in  the  proper  sense,  signify  an  aot  of  the  mind  which  implies  no  be- 
fief  or  judgment  at  alL  It  is  an  aot  of  the  mind  by  which  nothing 
is  af&nned  or  denied,  and  which  therefore  can  neither  be  true  nor 
falsp."*  And  attain:  "  Coiisciousnoss  is  criiployed  solelv  about 
objects  that  do  exist,  or  have  existed.  But  conception  is  often 
employed  about  objects  that  neither  do,  nor  did,  nor  will, 
exist.  This  is  the  very  nature  of  this  faculty,  that  its  oVycct, 
though  distinctly  conceived,  may  have  no  existence.  Such  an 
object  we  call  a  cr(2ature  of  imaginatioD,  but  this  creature  never 
was  created. 

"  That  wo  may  not  impose  upon  ourselves  in  this  matter*,  we 
must  distinguish  between  that  act  or  operation  of  the  mmd, 
which  we  call  ronccivinfr  an  object,  and  the  object  which  we 
conceive.  When  we  conceive  anj'thinrr,  there  is  a  real  act  or  oper- 
ation of  the  mind;  of  this  we  are  conscious,  and  can  have  no  doubt 
of  its  existence.  But  every  such  act  must  have  'an  object  ^  for  he 
that  conceives  most  conceive  something.  Suppose  he  conceives  a 
osiitaar,he  may  have  a  distinct  conception  of  this  object,  thongh  no 
centaur  ever  existed*''^  And  again:  **I  conceive  a  centanr.  Hue 
oonoeption  is  an  operation  of  the  mind  of  which  I  am  oonsdons, 
and  to  which  I  can  attend.  The  sole  object  of  it  is  a  oentavTi  an 
animal  which,  I  believe,  never  existed.^' ' 

Xow,  here  it  is  admitted  by  Eeid,  that  imagination  has  an  o1^}eot, 
and,  in  the  example  adduced,  that  this  ol^jeet  has  no  existence  oat 
of  the  mind.  The  olject  of  imagination  Is,  therefore,  in  the  mind» 
—Is  a  modifioation  of  the  mind.  How,  can  it  be  maintained  that 
tbere  can  be  a  modifioation  of  mind, — a  modification  of  whidi 
we  are  aware^  but  of  which  we  are  not  confldoas?  Bat  let  ns 
rsgard  the  matter  in  another  aspect.  We  are  eonsoiooa,  says 
Dr.  Beld,  of  the  imagination  of  a  centaur,  bnt  not  of  the  oentanr 
Imagined.  Kow,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  ob- 
ject and  the  aot  of  imagination,  are  identteaL  Thni^  in  the  ex- 
ample aUeged,  the  oentanr  imi^fined  and  the  aot  of  nnagining  it, 
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are  one  and  indivisible.  What  is  the  act  of  imaguiing  a  oeotsiir 
hut  iIkv  centaur  imaged,  or  the  image  of  the  centaur;  what  is 
Xlu  ijuage  of  the  centaur  but  the  act  of  imagining  it?  Tlio  cen- 
taur is  both  the  object  aud  the  act  of  imagination  :  it  is  the  same 
thing  viewed  in  different  relations.  It  is  calknl  the  object  of  imagi- 
nation, w  hen  considered  as  representing  a  j»os;sible  existence,  —  for 
every  tiling  tliat  can  be  constnied  to  the  mind,  everything  that  does 
not  violate  the  laws  of  thought,  in  other  >\  «  r<l<,  everything  that 
does  not  involve  a  contradiction,  may  l»e  cotk  •  i\ cd  by  the  mind  as 
possible.  I  say,  therefore,  thai  tlie  centaur  is  called  the  ol>ject  of 
imagination,  when  considered  as  representing  a  possible  existence; 
whereas  the  centaur  is  called  the  act  of  imagination,  M  heii  con- 
siderod.  the  creation,  work,  or  operation,  of  the  mind  ibMd£  The 
eentaar  imagiBed  and  the  imaginaUoQ  of  the  oentanr,  are  thiw  as 
much  the  same  indivisible  modificatton  of  mind  as  a  square  ia  the 
fame  figure,  whether  we  ooonder  it  as  eomposed  of  lour  side«»  or 
as  composed  of  four  angles,  —  or  as  paternity  is  the  same  relation 
whether  we  look  from  the  son  to  the  ihther,  or  from  the  fiither  to 
the  son.  We  cannoti  therefore,  be  oonsdoos  of  imagming  an  object 
without  bemg  oonseious  of  the  obfeot  imsgined,  and  as  legiunds 
hnagination.  Raid's  limitation  of  oonsoioiisness  ia,  therefore,  futile. 
I  proceed  next  to  Memoiy -  ^^It  is  bj  Jfemory,^  says  Br.  Retd, 

*that  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of 
things  past.  The  senaes  give  us  information 
of  things  only  as  they  exist  in  the  present  moment;  and  thi^,  infor- 
mation, if  it  were  not  preserved  by  memory,  would  vanish  instantly, 
and  leave  us  as  ignorant  at  if  it  had  never  been.  Memory  must 
have  an  object.  Every  man  who  remembers  must  remember  some- 
Uiing,  and  that  which  he  remembers  is  called  the  object  of  his 
remembrance.  In  this,  memory  agrees  Avitli  jierceptiou,  but  differs 
from  sensation,  which  lias  no  object  but  the  feeling  itself  Every 
man  can  distinguish  the  thing  remembered  from  the  remembrance 
of  it.  We  may  remember  anything  which  we  liave  seen,  or  lieard, 
or  known,  or  done,  or  suffered ;  but  the  rcmembi.uice  of  it  is  a  pnr- 
ticular  act  of  the  mind  which  now  exists,  aud  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious. To  confound  these  two  is  an  absurdity  which  a  thinking 
man  could  not  be  led  into,  but  by  some  false  hyf)Othesis  which 
hinders  hun  from  reflect in^x  u])<)n  the  thing  wliicli  he  wouhl  explain 
byit."^  "The  olijoct  of  memory,  or  thing  remembered,  must  be 
something  that  is  past;  as  the  object  of  perception  and  of  consci- 
ousness, must  be  something  whioh  is  pr^nt.  What  now  is,  caimot 
be  an  oli^eet  of  memory;  neither  can  that  which  is  past  and  gone 
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be  an  objeet  of  perception,  of  of  coDsdoatDess.**^  To  tbese  pSB- 
sages,  whidb  are  taken  ftom  the  fiiat  chapter  of  the  thud  Eaaay  On 
the  JBUeOeetual  Pawen^  I  miut  add  aao^er  ftom  the  aizth  chapter 
of  the  fame  IlBsay, — the  ehapter  in  -whidi  he  critidaea  Locke^i 
doctrine  in  regard  to  onr  Peraonal  Identity.  LeaTing,**  he  suy^, 
^the  oonaequcDces  of  this  doctrine  to  those  who  have  leisnre  to 
trace  them,  we  may  observe,  with  regard  to  the  doctrnie  itself^  first, 
that  Mr.  Locke  attributes  to  coiiscioiisness  the  conviction  ■\ve  liave 
of  our  i)ast  actions,  as  if  a  man  uiay  now  be  conscious  of  what 
he  did  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  iinj)ossible  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  this,  unless  by  consciousness  be  meant  memory,  the  only  fac- 
ulty by  which  we  have  ati  immediate  knowledge  of  our  past  actions. 
Sometimes,  in  popular  discourse,  a  man  ^  lys  \\q  is  conscious  that  he 
did  such  a  thing,  meaning  that  he  distincily  reniembei-s  that  he  did 
it.  It  lb  wnnecesiwiry,  in  common  discoui-se,  to  fix  accurately  Uio 
limits  between  consciousness  and  niemorv.  This  was  formerlv 
shown  to  be  the  case  Iv^ith  regard  to  sense  and  niemorv.  And, 
theretbre,  distinct  remembrance  is  sometimes  called  sense,  some- 
times consciousness,  without  any  inconvenience.  But  this  ought  to 
be  avoided  in  philosophy,  otherwise  we  confound  the  different 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  aacribe  to  one  what  rejilly  belongs  to 
another.  If  a  man  be  conadoua  of  what  he  did  twenty  yeai-s  or 
twenty  minutes  ago,  there  is  no  use  for  memory,  nor  ought  we 
to  allow  that  there  ia  any  f^nch  ficulty.  The  facultiea  of  conscious- 
neaa  and  memor^r  are  ohieliy  distinguished  by  thia,  that  the  first  ia 
nn  immediate  knowledge  of  the  preaenty  the  aeoond  an  imtnodiate 
knowledge  of  the  past."  * 

From,  theae  quotationa  it  appeara  that  fieid  diatinguishes  memory 
ftom  conacionaneaa  in  thiai — that  memory  ia  an  immediate  knowl- 
edge of  the  paat»  oonacionaneaa  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
preeent.  We  ma jv  therefore,  be  oonaciotia  of  the  act  of  memory  aa 
preaent^  bat  of  the  object  of  memory  aa  paat*  conadoiianeaa  ia  im- 
poeaible.  Now,  if  memoty  and  conadouaneaa  be»  aa  Beid  aaaerte, 
the  one  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  paat,  the  other  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  preaent^  it  ia  evident  that  memory  ia  a  fiusulty 
whoae  object  liea  beyond  the  aphere  of  oonacionaneaa ;  and,  oonao- 
qnently,  that  conadoiianess  cannot  be  regarded  aa  the  general  con- 
dition of  every  intellectual  act.  Wo  have  only,  therefore,  to  exam- 
ine whether  this  attribution  of  repugnant  qualities  to  consciousness 
and  memory  be  correct,  —  whether  there  he  not  assigned  to  one  or 
other  a  function  which  does  not  really  heloag  to  it. 

Now,  iu  regai'd  to  what  Dr.  licid  says  of  consciousness,  I  admit 
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that  no  exoeptioii  eaa  be  taken.  ConwdoiieneBB  is  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  preaent.  We  liaTe,  indeed,  already  shown  that 
eoasQioiianetti  is  an  immediate  Icnowledge,  and,  therefore,  only  of  the 
aetual  or  now-existent.  This  being  admitted,  and  professing,  as  we 
do,  to  prove  that  consciousness  is  the  one  generic  faculty  of  knowl- 
edge, wo,  coiisofjucntly,  nmst  iiiaintiiiii  that  all  knowledtre  is  imme- 
diate, and  only  of  the  acliiai  ui  present,  —  in  other  words,  that  what 
k  called  mediate  knowledge,  knowledge  of  the  past,  knowledge  of 
the  nbfsont,  knowledi^e  of  the  non-actual  or  ])os8ible,  is  either  no 
knowledge  at  all,  or  only  a  knowledge  coutaiued  in,  and  evolved 
out  of,  an  immediate  knowledge  <>f  what  is  now  existent  and  actually 
prc-sent  to  the  mind.  This,  at  tii>t  sigiit,  may  appear  like  paradox; 
I  trust  you  will  soon  admit  that  the  counter  doctrine  is  self-repug- 
nant. 

I  prooeed)  therefore,  to  show  that  Dr.  Hcid's  assertion  of  memory 

being  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past,  is 

Memory  not  an  Im-  ^^^j^  inVOlvOS  a  OOntiadio- 

tion  m  terms.* 


Let  us  first  determine  what  immediate  knowl« 
edge  ia,  and  then  aee  whether  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  past, 

throng  memoiy^  can  oome  under  the  conditions 
ndi tiou^of  imnu*.    ^  immediate  knowledge.  Now  nothing  can  be 

male  kuowlctlge.  ,  i*...  #. 

more  e?ident  than  the  mllowing  posttiona :  1% 
An  d^eot  to  be  known  immediatelj  mnst  be  known  in  itself— that 
is,  in  those  modifications,  qualities,  or  phenomena,  thiongh  which  it 
manilbats  its  existence^  and  not  in  those  of  something  different  from 
itself;  for,  if  we  suppose  it  known  not  in  itself  but  in  some  other 
thing,  then  this  other  thing  is  what  is  immediately  known,  and  the 
object  known  through  it  is  only  an  object  mediately  known. 

But  8*,  If  a  thing  can  be  immediately  known  only  if  known  in 
itself,  it  is  manifest  that  it  can  only  be  known  in  itself  if  it  be  itself 
actually  in  exiteteiice,  and  aotuaiiy  iu  immcdiale  relutiuu  to  our 
faculties  of  knowledge. 

Hiicli  are  th(^  necessary  conditions  of  immediate  Ivii' a\  ledcrc  :  and 
they  di>|»rove  at  once  Dr.  Keid's  assertion,  that  Tm  tri  'i  y  i-  m  immtj- 
diate  kiutwledge  of  the  past.  An  immeilialc  knowiedg'  i-  i ;n]y  con- 
ceivable of  the  now  existent,  as  the  now  existent  alone  can  be 
known  in  itself.  But  the  past  is  only  ]tast,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
now  existent ;  and  as  it  is  not  now  existent,  it  cannot  be  known  in 
itself.   The  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past  is,  therefore,  impossible. 

We  have^  hitherto^  been  considering  the  conditions  of  immediata 
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knowledge  in  relation  to  the  objcct ;  let  US  now  eonnder  tlieni  in 
lehition  to  the  cognitive  uet»  Every  act,  and  oonaeqaentlj  every  aofc 
of  knowledge,  exista  only  aa  it  now  exiata;  and  aa  it  exists  only  in 
the  nofOf  it  oan  be  oognizant  only  of  a  now-oxistent  object.  Mem- 
orj'  is  an  act,  —  an  act  of  knowlcdcre;  it  can,  therefore,  be  cognizant 
only  of  a  now-existent  object.    l)ut  the  object  known  in  memory  i.s, 

exhypothesi,  past;  consequently,  we  ;ne  reduced 
AiVttMtiM  of ttM*     tQ  lY^Q  dilemma,  either  of  refiusinLr  a  ))ast  object 

«4|ii4iti(nw    to    tli»  known  in  memory  at  nil,  or  of  a<linlttincr 

jni. -v'l  dge  ir»  ant      ^  •  _  ^ 

ia  Aiemorf .  it  to  be  only  mofliately  known,  in  nml  llironixh 

a  present  oliject.  Tliat  the  latter  alteniative  is 
the  true,  it  will  recjuire  a  very  few  explanatory  worrls  to  convince 
you.  What  are  the  contents  of  an  act  of  memory  ?  An  act  of 
memory  is  merely  a  present  state  of  mind,  which  we  are  conscious 
of,  not  as  absolute,  but  as  relative  to,  and  representing,  another  state 
of  mind,  and  aooompanied  with  the  belief  that  the  state  of  mind, 
aa  now  represented,  has  actually  been.  T  remember  an  event  I  saw, 
—the  landing  of  Geoige  lY.  at  Leith.  This  remembrance  is  only 
a  consciousness  of  certain  imaginationa,  involving  the  conviction 
that  these  imaginationa  now  represent  ideally  what  I  fbnnerly  really 
experienced.  All  that  is  immediately  known  in  the  act  of  memoiy, 
la  the  present  mental  modification ;  that  ia,  the  repreaentation  and 
eonoomitant  belief.  Beyond  thia  mental  modification,  we  know 
nothing ;  and  this  mental  modification  ia  not  only  known  to  oon* 
adonsneas,  hut  only  exists  in  and  by  conaciooanesa.  Of  any  past 
object,  real  or  ideal,  the  mind  knows  and  can  know  nothing,  for  «s 
hypothesis  no  aneh  object  now  exiata ;  or  if  it  be  aaid  to  know  snch 
an  object,  it  can  only  be  aaid  to  know  it  mediately,  aa  represented  in 
the  preaent  mental  modifioalaon.  Properly  speaking,  however,  we 
know  only  the  actual  and  present,  and  all  real  knowledge  is  an  im- 
mediate knowledge.  What  is  said  to  be  mediately  known,  is,  in 
truth,  not  known  to  be,  but  only  believed  to  be  ;  for  its  existence  is 
only  an  inference  resting  on  the  belief,  that  the  mental  niodiiu  atiou 
truly  re] 'resents  what  is  in  itself  beyond  the  sphere  of  knowledge. 
What  is  immediately  known  must  be;  for  Avhat  is  immediately 
known  i^  hU|)|)osod  to  be  known  as  existini;.  The  denial  of  the 
»  \  i-tence,  and  of  the  existence  within  the  sj»hei'<'  (>f  consciousness, 
involves,  therelore,  a  denial  it"  tin'  immediate  knowle<lirc  of  an  object. 
We  may,  ao<»ordingly,  doultt  the  reality  of  any  ohjcct  ot*  mediate 
knowledge,  witliout  denying  llie  reality  of  the  immediate  knowledge 
on  which  the  mediate  knowledjje  rests.  In  memory,  for  instance, 
we  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  the  preaent  representation  and 
heUei^  for  their  exiatence  ia  the  oonscionanesa  of  their  existenoe  itael£ 
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To  donbt  their  existence,  therefore,  is  for  us  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  our  cousciousness.  But  as  this  doubt  itself  exists  only  through 
consciousness,  it  would,  conscqiK'ntly,  annihilate  itself.  Dut,  though 
in  memory  wo  must  lulniit  tlie  reality  of  the  representation  and 
belief,  .'IS  f  lets  of  consciousness,  we  may  doubt,  we  may  deny,  that 
the  representation  nn<l  l/tllef  ai*e  true.  We  mny  assert  that  they 
rppre!«oT!t  uliat  n<'ver  was,  and  that  all  beyou<^l  llieir  j>resciit  luental 
existence  is  a  delusion.  This,  liowever,  could  not  be  the  case  if  our 
knowledge  of  tlie  past  were  inirncdiate.  So  far,  thcroforo,  is  mem- 
ory fn  mi  being  an  immediate  knowledge  of  tlie  past,  that  it  is  at  best 
only  a  mediate  knowIe<lge  of  the  past;  while,  in  philosophical  pro- 
priety, it  is  not  a  knowledge  of  the  past  at  all,  but  a  knowed^pe  of 
tbe  present  and  a  belief  of  the  past.  Bui  ia  whaterer  terms  we  • 
majrehoose  to  deagnate  the  contents  of  memory,  it  is  manifest  that 
these  contents  are  all  within  t^e  sphere  of  oomoioasneis.^ 

1  Wli«t  I  hare  said  in  rfpurd  to  Dr.  Ui  UVa  diate  ol^t  of  this  concfplion  is  four  han- 

ioctriott  of  memory  as  an  immtxlimto  knowl-  droU  miles  dlotnut ;  and  I  liavc  no  reason  to 

•ig*  «f  the  put,  appUn  aqjiiftUyCp  Ilia  dci»>  tUnkthatttMliitpon  me,  orihatl  aelBpott 

trine  of  conception  or  imagination,  as  an  im-  it;  biit  I  can  think  of  it  notwithstanding.'* 

mediate  knowledge  of  tite  distant,  —  a  caM  This  requires  no  comment.   I  shali,  snbae- 

vhich  I  de&n^  noticing,  when  I  considered  qacntl}-,  have  occasion  to  show  how  Beid 

Mi  MBlradMlMllaB  ef  Ihafc  iMBUr  Am  «wliMad  MiMwIf alwit  «l»t>m  oltfwtf  tidi 

con«*ion«nf-«w.      I  rnn  concfivf*,"  he  saj**,  being  part  and  pnrcc!  of  his  prand  error  fn 

"  an  individual  ol^ect  tlial  really  exists,  such  confounding  representative  or  mediate,  and 

mSLfmOfB  Ctamh  Im  Jmdiom,  IhMwa  totwMf  of  liSidhtotowtl<Ss>. 
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CONSdOUSKESS,  — ITB  SPECIAL  CONDITIONS:  BSLATIOH  TO 

COai!iITIV£  FACULTIES  IN  GENERAL. 

Wa  now  proceed  to  consider  the  third  faculty  which  Dr.  Reid 

qteoially  oontradistiiigaiflhcs  from  Conseiousnoss, 
Our  coMciouraeea     — I  mean  Perception,  or  that  faculty  through 
CO.  xt-naive  with  oar     which  we  obtain«A  knowledge  of  the  external 
km>wied|j«.  2^  ^  obMTve  that  Reid  main- 

gnhiMs  otwurtTmiMM  tains  against  the  immense  majority  of  all,  and 
flrampaiMptioB.         the  entire  mnltitade  of  modem  philosophen, 

tbat  we  hare  a  direct  and  immediate  knowledge 
of  the  external  world.  He  thus  Tindicates  to  mind  not  only  an  im* 
mediate  knowledge  of  its  own  modifieations,  but  also  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  what  is  essentially  dtflferent  from  mind  or  seli^ — the 
modifleations  of  matter.  He  did  not»  howeTer^  allow  that  these 
were  known  hy  any  common  fiumlty,  hnt  held  that  the  quulitiee  of 
mind  were  exclusively  made  known  to  ns  h j  Oonsmousness,  the 
qualities  of  matter  exclnsively  made  known  to  ns  by  Pcrce])tion. 
Consciousness  was,  thus,  the  ftonlty  of  immediate  knowledge,  purely 
subjective  ;  perception,  the  faculty  of  immediate  knowledge,  purely 
objective.  Thv  Ego  was  known  by  one  faculty,  the  Non-Ego  by 
another.  "  ( 'onscioiisnc^js,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  is  only  of  tilings  in  the 
min*!,  and  not  of  external  tilings.  It  is  improper  to  say,  1  am  con- 
scions  of  the  table  which  is  before  me.  I  perceive  it,  T  see  it,  but 
do  not  sav  I  nm  consei«*u.-.  of  it.  As  that  consciousnt  >s  l)v  which 
we  have  n  knowledge  of  tlio  operations  of  our  own  minds,  is  a  dif- 
ferent power  from  that  by  which  we  perceive  external  objects,  and 
as  these  different  powei*R  Imve  different  names  in  onr  langnnge, 
and,  I  believe,  in  all  languages,  a  philosopher  ought  carefully  to 
preserve  this  distinction,  and  never  to  confound  things  so  different  in 
their  nature."^  And  in  another  place  he  observes:  —  ^ConscioQ»> 
ness  always  goes  along  with  percejition  j  but  they  arc  different 
operations  of  the  mind,  and  they  have  their  di^Eerent  oli^jeota. 

1  ImUUtUueU  iVtMrs,  J-smy  1.,  cbap.  1.    CWi.  Works,  p.  828. 
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ConsctoiiBiieM  is  not  pereeptioii»  nor  m  tlio  oljeot  of  oonBctoiuaefls 

the  object  of  perception.*** 
Dr.  Ileid  has  many  merits  as  a  speculntor,  but  the  only  merit 

wliich  be  arrogates  to  himself,  —  the  principal 
T^LMf^  uuU  M-     merit  accorded  to  him  by  others, — is,  that  lie  was 

corded  to  BM      »      ^,     ^    ,     ,  i  . 

the  lirst  philosopher,  m  more  recent  times,  who 


dared,  in  his  doctrine  of  imme<li:ite  pen  •>ption, 
to  vindicate,  against  the  unanimolI^^  autliority  oi'  jiliiU)><j]ilii  is,  the 
linivei*8nl  conviction  of  mnnkind.  But  thi'*  doctrine  ho  !i;!s  at  best 
imperfectly  developed,  ami,  at  tho  same  time,  has  niilortimately 
obseured  it,  by  errors  of  so  singular  a  character,  that  some  acute 
^lilotfopbcrs  —  for  l>r.  Brown  does  not  stand  alone  —  havo  never 
even  gospected  what  his  doctrine  of  perception  actually  la.  Qno 
of  these  onon  is  the  oontradiatinotion  of  peroeptton  from  oo»* 
aeioosnefla. 

I  may  here  notice^  hy  anticipation,  that  philosophers,  at  least 

modem  philosophers,  before  Reid,  allowed  to 
ModmyuiQMviMn  .  the  mind  no  immediate  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
before  Reid  held  a    tenud  Toalitj*  TkiSf  oonoodod  to  it  only  a  lep- 
dc>.tri..  of  r  rre-nt.    ^^^^^e  Of  mediate  knowledge  of  external 

atire  perception,  in  ^ 

of  1,^    things.  Of  these  some,  however,  held  that  the 


ftnM.  repcesentatire  oljeot — the  object  immediately 

known  — «  was  diflbrent  from  the  mind  knowing, 
as  it  was  also  difSarent  from  the  reality  it  represented ;  whOe  otheis, 
on  a  simpler  hypothesis,  maintained  that  there  was  no  intermediate 
entity,  no  terHum  quid,  between  the  reality  and  the  mmd,  but  that 
the  immediate  or  representative  object  was  itflelf  a  mental  modifi- 
(juii  >n.-  The  latter  thus  granting  to  mind  no  immediate  knowledge 
of  uught  beyond  its  own  modification,  eouhl,  consequently,  only 
recognize  a  consciousness  of  self.  The  former,  oa  the  contrary, 
could,  as  they  actually  <li-l,  accord  to  consciousness  a  cognizance  of 

iioi-nch.    Nou",  li<  f<l,  after  asserting  acrainst  the 
Beid  exempts  tlie     philoso]>hers  the  immediacy  of  our  knowkuigc 
ri||«el  of  perception  external  thin<i>»,  would  almost  aj)ne:ir  to  have 

DVB  190  fUWn  . 

^am^toimmk  been  startled  by  his  own  )>oldness,  and,  instead 

of  carrying  hi.s  piinci)>le  fairly  to  its  issue,  by 
acconling  to  consoioiisness  on  bis  doctrine  that  knowlcdtj^e  of  the 
external  world  as  existing,  which,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  philoeo- 
phers,  it  obtained  of  the  external  world  as  represented,  he  inoon« 
feiatently  stof^ped  shorl»  split  immediate  knowledge  into  two  parts, 

X  Ibid.y  Easaj  ii.,  chap.  ill.  CoB.  ITorJb,  p.     ties  ofknowledgo  and  perception, tee  the  Ao- 

thor's  MipplcmoDtarjr  djH>ertatkllW  Itt  Bidd't 
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and  bestowBd  tbe  bumledgo  of  material  qaaUtioi  on  pemption 
alone,  allowing  that  of  mental  modifications  to  xemain  exelnaively' 
widi  oonadoQsnefla.  Be  tliisi  boweyer,  as  it  may,  the  exemption  of 
ihe  objects  of  perception  from  the  sphere  of  oonscionsness,  can  be 
easily  shown  to  be  self-oontradictorT'. 

What!  say  the  paHisans  of  Dr.  Beidf  axe  we  not  to  distinguish, 
as  the  product  of  diflbrent  fiundties,  the  knowledge  we  obtain  of 
objects  in  themselTes  the  most  opposite  Y  Ifind  and  matter  are 
mutually  Hcparated  by  the  whole  diameter  of  being.  Mind  and 
matter  are,  in  fact,  nothiiiix  but  words  to  express  two  series  of  phas- 
nomena  known  less  in  llieinselves,  than  in  contradistintuon  IVoni 
each  other.  The  difference  of  the  pbjipnomcna  to  be  known,  surely 
legitimates  a  diirciTnce  of  faculty  to  kuovv  them.  In  answer  to  this, 
we  admit  at  once,  that  —  were  the  question  merely  whetlier  we 
should  not  distinLTuisli,  under  consciousness,  two  special  faculties,— 
whether  we  slmnld  not  study  apart,  and  bestow  distinctive  aiij)ella- 
tions  on  consciou^Mfss  considered  as  more  particularly  cognizant  of 
the  external  world,  and  on  consciousness  considered  as  more  j>artic- 
ularly  cognizant  of  the  internal  —  this  would  be  higldy  ])roper  and 
expedient.  But  this  is  not  the  question.  Dr.  Keid  distinguishes 
consciousness  as  a  special  faculty  from  perception  as  a  special  fac- 
ulty, and  he  allows  to  the  former  the  cognizance  of  the  latter  in  its 
operation^  to  the  exclusion  of  its  object.  He  maintains  that  we  are 
oonsdons  of  onr  perception  of  a  rose,  but  not  of  the  rose  pereelyed* 
That  we  know  the  ego  by  one  act  of  knowledgei  the  non-egfo  by 
another.  This  doctrine  I  hold  to  be  erroneous,  and  it  is  thk 
doctrine  I  now  proceed  to  reftite. 

In  the  first  place^  it  is  not  only  a  logical  axiom,  bat  a  self-evident 

tmtb,  that  the  knowledge  of  opposites  is  one, 

Hm*  fat  iirii  xdi  Tha%  we  cannot  know  what  is  tall  without 
FrZZL   rile  pie  »  short,— we  know  what  is  ▼ir- 

fhitt"  ti»  kawkd^  ^"^7  ^  know  what  Is  vice, — the  seience 
9t  cppomm  to  OM.     of  health  Is  bnt  another  name  for  the  sdenee  of 

disease.  Kor  do  we  know  the  opposites,  the  I 
and  Then,  the  ego  and  non-ego^  the  snbfeot  and  olgeet,  mind  and 
matter,  by  a  difeent  law*  The  act  which  aflbms  that  this  partion- 
lar  phenomenon  is  a  modification  of  ]Mc,  virtually  affirms  that  tho 
phmomenon  is  not  a  modification  of  anything  different  from  Me, 
and,  conseqnently,  implies  a  oommon  cognizance  of  self  and  n (it- 
self;  the  act  which  affirms  that  this  other  phienomenon  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  something  different  from  Me,  virtually  affirms  tliat  the 
phsenomenon  is  not  a  modification  of  Me,  and,  consequently,  im- 
plies a  coinmou  cogiiizaucc  of  not-self  and  sel£   But  unless  we  are 
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prepared  to  maintain  that  the  faculty  cognizant  of  self  and  not-self 
is  different  from  the  faculty  cognizant  of  not-self  and  ael^  we  must 
allow  that  the  ego  and  non-ego  are  known  and  discriminated  in 
ike  same  indivisible  act  of  knowledgei  What,  then,  ig  the  faculty 
cf  which  this  act  of  knowledge  is  the  energy  'i  It  oannot  be  Rcid's 
mMtomness,  for  thst  is  cognizant  only  of  the  ego  or  mind,—- it 
ccnnot  be  Baid's  peroeptioiiy  for  that  ia  oi^nizant  only  of  the  non- 
«go  or  matter.  But  aa  the  act  cannot  be  denied,  so  the  henHtj 
mnat  be  admitted.  It  »  not,  hove?er,  to  be  finind  in  Reid'a  eate- 
logneL  Bat  though  not  leoogniied  by  Baid  in  hia  BTBtem,  itaneoea* 
ai^  may,  eyen  on  hia  bypotbe8is>  be  proTed*  For  if  with  him  we 
aDow  only  a  apecial  &ctilty  unmediately  oogntaant  of  the  ^o,  and 
n  i^ieoial  fteolty  Imoiediately  cognisant  of  the  non-ego,  we  are  at 
enee  met  with  the  qneadon,  By  what  frenlty  are  the  ego  and  non- 
ego  diaoriminated?  We  eannot  aay  by  oonaeionsneas,  for  that 
faMywB  nothing  bat  mind,  ~  we  cannot  aay  by  perception,  for  that 
knowa  nothing  bnt  matter.  Bnt  aa  mind  and  matter  are  never 
known  apart  and  by  themselves,  but  always  in  mutual  correlaticjn 
and  contrast,  this  knowledge  of  them  in  connection  must  be  the 
function  of  some  faculty,  not  like  Roid's  consciousness  and  percep- 
tion, several  ly  limited  to  mind  and  to  matter  exclusive  ohjncts, 
but  cognizant  of  them  as  tlie  ego  and  non-ego,  —  as  the  two  u-iniJi 
of  a  relation.  It  is  thus  shown  that  an  act  and  a  faculty  must,  ])er- 
force,  on  Raid's  own  hypotliesis,  be  admitted,  in  which  these  two 
terms  shall  be  comi>rehended  together  in  the  unity  of  knowledge, 
—  in  fshort,  a  higher  consciousness,  f mlirncing  Keid's  consciousness 
and  perception,  and  in  which  the  two  acts,  severally  cognitive  of 
mind  and  of  matter,  shall  be  comprehended,  and  reduced  to  unity 
and  correlation.  But  what  is  thia  bat  to  admit  at  last,  in  an  nnphi- 
losophical  complexity,  the  common  eoDBoionsness  of  subject  and 
object,  of  mind  and  matter,  which  we  aet  out  with  denying  in  ita 
philosophical  mnplksity? 
Bnt^  in.  the  aeoond  plaee,  the  attempt  of  Beid  to  make  oonsdona- 

neaa  oonvenant  about  the  Tariona  cognitiYe  ibo> 
fl>,  ]MI%  HBitmtioii    ulties  to  the  evehuioa  of  their  obf eeta,  la  eqnalljr 
ot  caDMc\oji<mcpf^  i»i^nu    impoodble  in  regard  to  PereeptioD^  aa  we  ha^ 


» !»« i»     to  im.gfa..ti<«  ..a 

•dft  9t  fte  orttmd  Memory;  nay,  the  attempt^  in  the  oaae  of  pef^ 
vorid.  eeption,  wonld,  if  allowed,  be  even  toieidal  of 

hia  great  doetrine  of  our  immediate  knowledge 
«f  the  external  woild. 

Reid'a  aaaertkm,  that  we  are  oooaeioaa  of  the  act  of  perception, 
bot  not  of  tlie  object  pmeived,  involves,  first  of  all,  a  general 
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alMntrdHj.  For  it  Tirtiially  aaaerts  that  we  can  know  what  we  m 

DOi  ooBidow  of  knowing.  An  aot  of  peroep- 
it  first  of  ail  m-  ia  «n  act  of  knowledgei  that  we  peroeiye, 

^^ive^  a  geneni  «b-  ^  faiow,   Now,  if  uk  pgreeptiott  them 

be  an  external  realitj  known,  bat  of  ^iHiieh  es» 
tenial  reality  we  are^  on  Beid*a  hypotheaia,  not  conadona,  tben  ia 
there  an  object  known,  of  wfakk  we  are  not  oonaeiooa.  Bnt  aa  wn 
know  only  inawnneh  aa  we  know  that  we  know, — in  other  worde, 
inaamnoh  ea  we  are  oonadona  that  we  know,  ~  we  cannot  know 
an  object  wHhont  being  conactona  of  diat  oljeot  aa  known;  conae- 
qnently,  we  cannot  peroeiTe  an  olject  wiAoat  being  conaoiona  of 
that  object  as  perceived. 
But,  again,  how  is  it  poarible  that  we  can  be  comdons  of  an 

operation  of  perception,  unless  consciousness  be 
lad Moondlj, It d«-     coextensivo  with  that  act;  and  how  cim  it  bo 

ftroTB  the  dtetinclion  ..   ^       ,  -.1  ^        i  .1 

iiMiif  coextensive  with  the  act,  and  not  also  convers- 
ant with  its  object?  An  act  of  knowledge  is 
only  possible  in  lelation  to  an  object,  —  and  it  is  an  act  of  one 
kind  or  another  only  by  sjjecial  relation  to  a  particular  object. 
Thus  the  object  at  once  determines  the  existence,  and  8i>ec  ifies  the 
character  of  the  existence,  of  the  intellpc  tnal  energy.  An  act  of 
knowledge  existing  and  being  wliat  it  is  only  by  relation  to  its 
object,  it  is  manifest  that  the  act  can  be  known  only  through  the 
object  to  which  it  is  correlative;  and  Reid's  supposition  that  an 
operation  can  be  known  in  consciousness  to  the  exclusion  of  its 
object,  is  irap<)ss;1)]o.  For  exainjde^  I  see  the  inkstand.  How  can 
I  be  conscious  that  niy  present  modification  exists,  —  that  it  is  a 
perce]4ion,  and  not  another  mental  state,— that  it  is  a  perception 
of  sight  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  sense,  —  and,  finally,  that 
it  ia  a  perception  of  the  inkstand  and  of  the  inkstand  only, —  unless 
my  consciousness  comprehend  within  its  sphere  the  object,  which 
at  once  determines  the  existence  of  the  act,  qualifies  ita  kind,  and 
distingiushes  its  individuality  ?  Annihflate  the  inkatand,  you  anni- 
hilate the  perception;  annihilate  the  oonacioaaneas  of  the  olgeoti 
yon  annihilate  the  oonsoioQsnees  of  the  operation. 
It  nndoubtedly  aonnda  strange  to  say,  I  am  conadona  of  the 

inkstand,  instead  of  sayings  I  am  conadona  of 
wikeDoettietpiiMmt    the  perception  of  the  inkatand*  Thia  I  admit, 
fT^eon^nity  of  the  ex.         ^  adnuasion  cau  avail  nothing  to  Dr.  Beid» 

sea  of  the  objeot  in  «>5  ™  apparent  incongnuty  of  the  expresaon 
ftmtHoaj*  aiisea  only  from  the  preyaknce  of  that  dootriiie 

of  peroeptaon  in  the  achools  of  pliilosophy,  which 
it  ia  his  principal  medt  to  have  ao  T^goroosly  aaaailed.  So  long 
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at  it  WM  wuTflnaUj  aMvmed  by  lottiiiacl,  that  the  mind  b  «og- 
aisfmt  of  nothing  beyond,  either,  on  one  theofy,  its  own  represent- 
ative modiioKdons,  or,  on  another,  the  qteeies,  ideas,  or  reprasent- 
atiTO  entities,  different  from  itself  which  it  contains^  and  that  all  it 
known  of  n  material  worid  ia  only  an  internal  repreaentation  which, 
by  the  neoessity  of  its  nature,  it  mistakes  for  an  external  reality,  — 
the  aapposition  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  material  phsnomena 
was  regarded  only  as  a  vulgar,  an  unphilosophioal  illusion,  and  the 
t«rm  ooDsdoneness,  which  was  exdntively  a  learned  or  teohnieal 
expression  for  all  immediate  knowledge,  was,  consequently,  never 
employed  to  exprtss  au  immediate  knowledge  of  aught  beyond 
the  mind  itscli ;  and  thus,  when  at  length,  b^'  lieid's  own  refutation 
of  the  prevailinix  doctrine,  it  become«  necessary  to  extend  the 
term  to  the  iuHuedi.iu>  kit ^)^\  l(•dgc  of  external  objects,  this  exten- 
sioii,  Mj  iliscordant  with  jtliilo.sophic  tisanc',  is,  by  the  force  of  asso- 
eiation  and  custom,  fult  at  first  as  straujje  and  even  contradielorv. 
A  slii^ht  consideration,  liowever,  is  snffirient  to  reentu  ile  ns  to  tho 
expression,  in  showing,  it'  wo  hold  the  doctrine  ot  immeiliate  per- 
ception, the  ueceiisity  of  not  limiting  consciousness  to  our  sub- 
jective states.  In  fact,  if  we  look  beneath  the  surface,  conscious- 
ness was  not,  in  general,  restricted,  even  in  philosophical  usage,  to 
the  modific&ti  ri^  of  the  consoions  self.  That  great  m^^ority  of 
phikaophers  who  held  that,  in  perception,  we  know  nothing  of  the 
external  reality  as  existing,  but  that  wc  are  immediately  cognisant 
only  of  a  representative  something,  difierent  both  from  the  olgeet 
roprosonted,  and  from  the  peraipient  mind,  ^  these  philosophers, 
one  and  all,  admitted  that  we  are  oonsoions  of  this  terUym  quid 
present  to,  but  not  a  modifioation  o(  mind, — for,  ezoept  Beid  and 
his  sdiool,  I  am  aware  of  no  philosophers  who  denied  that  con- 
scionanesB  was  eoSxtensive  or  identical  with  immediate  knowledge. 

Bat,  in  the  third  plaoe^  we  have  previously  reserved  a  snpposttion 

on  which  we  may  possibly  avoid  some  of  the 

r,  A  iii{i[KMiiioft  setf^ontradictions  whioh  emerge  from  Raid's 
«a  wliVili  mmm  of  tiie  proposing  as  the  object  of  oonscdonsnefls  the 
Beid'M  d.Ktriiw  nay  exoluding  from  its  cognizance  the  ob- 

b«  Bvoided.  j^^ct,  of  perception  j  that  is,  the  object  of  its  own 

object.  The  supposition  is,  tliat  Dr.  Reid  com- 
mitted the  same  error  in  regard  to  perception,  which  he  did  in 
regard  to  memory  and  imagination,  and  that  in  maiutatning  our 
immediate  knowh  tlire  in  pereejjtioii,  he  meant  nothing  more  than  to 
maint^iin,  that  tlic  mind  is  not,  in  that  act,  cognizant  of  any  repre- 
sentative object  ditferent  from  it.-i  own  modification,  of  any  tirtiiim 
quid  mimstering  between  itaelf  and  the  external  reality;  but  that, 
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in  perception,  tlie  mind  is  (letcimincd  itself  to  represent  the  un- 
known external  reality,  and  that,  on  this  self-repre'^entation,  lie 
abusively  bcstoweil  the  name  of  inmuMliate  knowledge,  in  contrast 
to  that  more  complex  theory  of  perception,  which  holds  that  there 
intervenes  between  the  percipient  mind  and  the  external  existence 
sn  intermediate  something,  different  from  both,  by  which  the  former 
knowii  and  by  whioh  the  latter  is  represented.  On  the  suppoeltion 
of  this  mistake,  we  may  believe  him  goiltleas  of  the  otbera;  and 
ire  can  certain] j,  on  thia  ground,  more  easily  conceive  how  he  could 
Moord  to  consdonaneaa  •  knowledge  only  of  the  peroipient  act, — 
meaning  by  that  act  the  representation  of  the  external  reality;  and 
how  he  conld  deny  to  conadonanesa  a  knowledge  of  the  object  of 
peroeption,— meaning  by  that  object  the  unknown  reality  itaelC 
Thia  ia  the  only  opinion  which  Br.  Brown  and  othera  ever  anapeot 
him  of  maintaining;  and  a  strong  caae  mi^t  certainly  be  made 
out  to  prove  that  thia  view  of  his  doctrine  ia  correct  Bnt  if  andli 
were,  in  tmth,  Reid'a  opinion,  then  has  he  accomplished  nothing,  — 
Ida  whole  philoaophy  ia  one  mighty  blunder.  For,  aa  I  diall  here- 
afler  show,  idealism  finds  in  this  simpler  hypothesis  of  represents 
tion  even  a  more  secure  foundation  than  on  the  other;  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  on  this  hy]>othe8is,  tlie  most  philosophical  scheme  of 
idealism  that  exists,  —  the  Egoistic  or  Fichtean,  is  established. 
Taking,  however,  the  general  analogy  of  Heid's  system,  and  a 

great  number  of  unajubiguous  passages  into  ac- 
TtriarappoahlaiimH     ^ount^  I  am  satisfied  that  this  view  of  his  doc- 

trine  is  erroneous; ;  and  I  shall  endeavor,  when 
we  conic  to  treat  of  mediate  and  immediate  knowledc^c,  to  explain 
how,  from  his  never  having  formed  to  himself  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  these  under  all  their  possible  forms,  and  from  his  historical- 
ignorance  of  them  as  actually  held  by  philosophers,  —  he  often 
appears  to  speak  in  contradiction  of  the  vital  doctrine  whinh^  in 
equity,  he  most  be  held  to  have  steadily  maintained. 
Besides  the  operations  we  have  already  considered,  —  Imagina- 
'  tion  or  Conception,  3femory,  and  Peroeptioni 
Beid  and  Stewart    whicb  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  have  endeav- 
maintain,  that  Attcn.    ^jg^     dlsmminato  fiom  GonscioQaness,  there 
^J:'J'^    «•  farther  to  be  «««ia««dAttenti<»  and  E- 


tok  «r  «oBMMa  ilectiony  which,  in  like  manner,  they  have  main* 
in,  tPMrtowmiii        tained  to  be  an  act  or  acta,  not  anbordinate  to^ 

or  contained  in,  Gonscionsncss.  Bnt,  before 
jmiceediDg  to  show  that  their  doctrine  on  tlua  point  is  almost 
equally  untenable  as  on  the  preceding,  it  ia  necessary  to  clear  iq» 
MUM  oonftision,  and  to  notice  certain  collateral  enmsL 
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In  the  firat  pliioe,  on  this  head,  tbese  phiiosopben  are  not  at  one; 

for  Mr.  Stewart  seems  inadvertently  to  have 
iJ^!^^" "ftolliJrt    au««presentcd  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Reid  in  le- 
£0id%    $1^  to  the  meaning  and  diiforenoe  of  Atten- 


dooto-iiio  uf  tte  sMu^    tion  and  Befleodon.  Rdd  either  employa  these 

In?  a.Hi  ciiirerenor  of    ^^^^     STnottTniOQB  expremonB»  or  he  distin- 

goiahes  them  only  by  making  attention  xelative 
to  the  conadonaness  and  perception  of  the  pres- 
ent; refleotion  to  the  memory  of  the  past.  In  the  fifth  ehapter  of 
the  second  Essay  on  the  JkteUectual  Power*}  he  says,  ^^In  order, 
however,  to  onr  having  a  distinct  notion  of  any  of  the  operations 
of  oor  own  minds,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  be  consdons  of  them, 
Ibr  all  men  hare  this  consoionsness :  it  is  fiuther  necessary  that  we 
attend  to  them  while  they  are  exerted,  and  reflect  upon  them  with 
care  while  they  are  recent  and  fresh  in  our  memory.  It  is  neces- 
sary tliat,  by  employing  ourselves  frequently  in  this  way,  we  get 
the  habit  of  this  attention  and  reflection,"  etc.  And  in  the  first 
^chapter  of  the  sixth  Essay,  "^Nlr.  Locke,"  he  says,  "has  restricted 
the  \s  ord  r^Jh  ction  to  that  which  is  employed  about  tlie  ojierations 
of  our  nunds,  without  any  authority,  aa  I  think,  from  custom,  the 
jirbiter  of  lani^uat^e :  for  surely  I  may  reflect  upon  what  T  have  seen 
or  heanl,  as  well  as  upon  what  I  have  thought.  The  word,  in  its 
proper  and  common  meaninu;,  is  e<|ually  applicable  to  ol)jects  of 
sense,  an<l  to  objects  of  consciousness.  He  has  Hkewise  confounded 
reflection  with  consciousness,  and  seems  not  to  have  been  aware 
that  they  are  different  powera,  and  appear  at  very  different  periods 
of  life."'  In  the  first  of  these  quotations,  Beid  might  use  attention 
in  relation  to  the  consciousness  of  the  present,  reflection^  to  the 
memory  of  the  past;  but  in  the  second,  in  saying  that  reflection 
*^is  eqoally  applicable  to  objects  of  sense  and  to  objects  of  con- 
sokmsneSB,"  he  distinctly  indicates  that  the  two  terms  are  used  by 

him  as  convertible.   Keid  (I  may  notice  by  the 
Rcid  wronir  in        ^^y)  is  whoUy  wvong  in  his  strictnres  on  Locke 

for  H  was  not  nn^  after  his  time  that  the  tenn 


came,  by  Wo1{  to  be  phOosophicaHy  employed 
in  a  mors  extended  signifieaition  than  that  in  whidi  Locke  correctly 
■ppliee  it'  Bdd  Is  likewise  wrong,  if  we  IHerally  understand  his 


1  Coll.  Wotks^  p.  258.  liquet  quid  dt  fiumltM  i«lleet«n<U,  aoUIcet 

8  (WoTf.  T*s[ichn^f>-xin  "Empinfn,  \  2'"  "A^  ad  eaquie  fn  re  peroeptE  insont^pronrbltriodl- 
tentlonte  fuccewira  directio  adea  qa«  in  n    rigendi."]  Beid  i»  Airtlier  criticized  in  the  Au- 
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words*  in  saTuig  that  reflection  ia  employed  in  common  langoage 

in  relation  to  objects  of  sense.  It  ia  never  em- 
And  in  earing  that    ployed  ezoept  npon  the  mind  and  its  oontentSL 

r:ttl".r:S  ^«  ^^.^  «id  to  reaeo*  «p«.  «.y  ext«n«l 
Of  MOM.  object,  except  in  so  fiir  as  that  oljeot  has  been 


previonsly  peFo^yed,  and  its  image  become 
part  and  parcel  of  our  inteUectoal  fnmitnTe.  We  may  be  ssid  to 
reflect  upon  it  in  memory,  but  not  in  perception.  Bnt  to  return. 

R^d|  therefore^  yon  will  observe,  identifies  attention  and  reflec- 
tion. Kow  Hr.  Stewart,  in  the  chapter  on  Attention  in  the  first 
Tolnme  of  his  MemenUs}  says,  **8ome  important  observations  on 
the  snbject  of  attention  occur  in  diflbrent  parts  of  Dr.  Beid's  writ- 
ings ;  particalarly  in  his  E$9ay9  on  InUUeclual  Powtm  ofMan^ 
p.  62,  and  his  Essays  on  the  Active  Powre  of  Many  p.  78  €$  seq. 
To  this  ingenious  author  we  are  indebted  for  the  remark,  that  atten- 
tion to  things  external  is  properly  called  observation;  and  attention 
to  the  subjects  of  our  consciousness,  reflection^* 

I  may,  howevtr,  notice  a  more  important  inadvei-tence  of  Mr. 

Stewart,  and  this  it  is  tlie  more  requisite  to  do, 
iMto  not  Am  fln*  authority  is  wortliy  of  high  resjjoct,  not 

fccUoD^in  ito™yci)o.  ^"^^  account  of  philoso].hical  talent,  but  of 
logieal  afrpUonUoD.        historical  accuracy.    In  various  p.iss.iges  of  his 

writings,  Mr.  St-ewart  states  that  Locke  seems 
to  hnve  considered  the  employment  of  the  term  reflection,  in  its 
psychological  acceptation,  as  original  to  liimself;  and  he  notices 
it  as  a  curious  circumstance  that  Sir  John  r)avies,  Attorney-General 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  should,  in  liis  ])oeni  on  the  hninortdlity  of  the 
S<yid^  have  employed  tlii.s  term  in  tlie  name  sii^nification.  How  Mr. 
Stownrt  could  have  fallen  into  tliis  error,  is  wholly  inconceivable. 
T)i€  word,  as  employed  by  Locke,  was  in  common  use  in  every 
school  of  philosoj>hy  for  fitYeen  hundred  years  previous  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Kssay  on  th^  Human  Understanding,  It  was  a 
term  in  the  ])}iilosophy  both  of  Descartes,*  and  of  Gassendi;^  and 
it  was  borrowed  by  them,  from  the  schoolmen,  with  whom  it  was 


I  1VMb|T«LiLip.lB,m  •[DM0art9i,2^u<.,r.li.,Ep.  ir.  (ScoGm- 

yer,  Euait  PhUosopkiquesy  torn.  iv.  p.  11B.)'D0 
•  Tbis  di£tiuctlou  hsm  been  attempted  bf    la  Forge,  Jk  Menu  Hunuma^  Pnef.,  p.  9  ] 
oChers.  [See  Keckermaaat  OpM,  ton.  Up.      *  [Gaaiindl,  Fktftk«^  i  Ui.  Memb.  P(Mt.,  Ifl». 


111?,  \v?Trrp  lif  tli-tfTi;r^!fk?ff>«  r^^f'.-i'fon,  —  infr!-  ix.c.X  (Opmr,  Lprdcn,  1668;  TOl.  !i.  p.  431.) 
Uctio  rtjlexay  iiuerna,pur  quum  bomo  inteUjgit    "  Ad  eccandaiii  Tero  operaUoiiem  prmertim 


«peotatip*a  totrihwHie  ad  nam  operatloMa 

qua  iotellectusalias  ree  extra  se  p<^Uaii  per-  attcntio,  reflexlone  ilia  supra  nctionem  pio* 
cipU.  8«e  also  Mazure.  Gmr»  4t  Ikilmpkkt  priom,  qua  ee  iattUtfOt  tat^yUgit,  ootttatvt 
torn.  i.  p.  881.  —  Ed.]  ae  acUiarc."J 
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a  hoiuehold  word.^  From  the  schoolmen,  indeed,  Locke  Mflms  to 
hare  adopted  the  fundaracutal  ])rinciple  of  }iis  philosophyi  the 
deriyation  of  our  knowledge  through  the  double  medimn  of  sense 
and  reflection, — at  least,  some  of  them  had  in  terms  ank  ulately 
eaonnoed  this  principle  five  centuries  previona  to  the  Engheh  phi* 
loaopher^  and  enounced  it  also  in  a  manner  far  mora  correct  than 
waa  done  hj  him;'  for  thej  did  not>  like  Locke^  regard  reflection 
itself  aa  a  source  cf  knowledge, — thus  reducing  all  our  knowledge 
to  experience  and  ita  generalization,  but  viewed  in  reflection  only 
the  channel  through  which,  along  witli  the  contingent  phnnomena 
of  our  internal  experience^  we  discover  the  necessaiy  Jndgmenta 
which  are  original  or  native  to  the  mind. 

There  is,  likewise,  another  oversight  of  Mr.  Stewart  which  I  may 
notice.  ^^Althoog^"  he  says,  ''the  connection  between  attention 
and  memory  baa  been  firequently  ramarked  in  general  terms,  I  do 
not  recollect  that  the  power  of  attention  has  been  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  writers  on  pneumatology  in  their  enumeration  of  flioul* 
ties  of  the  mind ;  nor  has  it  been  considered  by  any  one^  so  fiir  ta$L 
know,  88  of  Bufident  importance  to  deserve  a  particular  ezamina* 
tion.***  So  &r  is  this  flram  being  the  case  that  thero  aro  many  pre- 
viona authors  who  have  considered  attention  as  a  separate  &cnlty, 
and  treated  of  it  even  at  greater  length  than  Kr«  Stewart  himselC 
This  is  true  not  only  of  the  celebrated  Wol^^  but  of  the  whole 
Wolfian  school ;  and  to  theae  I  may  add  CfmdiUao,'  Contzen,'  Tie- 
demaun,  ^  Irwiug,  ^  Malebianohe^  and  many  others.  But  this  by  the 
way. 

Taking,  liowever,  Attention  and  Reflection  for  acts  of  the  same 
faculty,  find  supposing,  with  Mr.  Stewart,  lli:it  rciU  t  tion  is  properly 
attention  directi^d  to  the  phu;uomeua  of  mind  j  obsorvation,  attea- 


1  fWe  have  the  toholMtic  brocnrd  pointing 
to  tbc  dimculties  of  tlie  «tady  of  nclf :  Ho- 
i«iT»  MRMallo  flMil*  it  ddtaodm**  Bm 
Keekcrmann,  Oprra,  torn.  1  p.  466  ] 

S  [Sm  SooUlSi  Sm^V  Vnicerudibtu  Porphyrii^ 
Qa.  Ui.:  **  Ad  turtlnm  dico  qaod  ills  propo»» 
itio  AiMeMkt  idlill  wrt  In  intellectu  qnin 
pritM  fa«rit  !n  Benan  vf-ra  est  dc  oo  quod  est 
prioui^a  LutdUfpLiJC,  quod  eitt  scilicet  quod 
^jiM  mI  nI  nsteflBnii^  noa  iBl>Bid0OttB|bw> 
perw  i'l'r  Mf-^iblUhu-t,  qtilamnltft  perse  intel- 
iignntur,  ooa  quia  q>ecieiii  Awinnt  ia  mum, 
■ed  per  reSAiJoiiflU  tatflllnCw.'* 
gcotisiR  the  act  of  Intelleet  was  regarded  m 
thrttfold :  RrctHS,  —CoSath  u*,  —  Hf/rxvs.  'See 
CoHAtiuitiuA  {»  Samano),  Tract,  dt  Stemndta 
Jmtmtkmihmt  flOOtl  QnM»  p.  4Bi^)    0«  HM 

Momkm,  CkmtmrhttomB  CMW),  fw- 


»i)n.  Goolmin^,  J^nren  Pkitnuophieum^  V.  lU' 
Jtfxus.  Kcckcrnuiuu,  Opera,  turn.  L  pp.  1600» 
14ns.  C6iiiiiilHrlo«u«  ia  AritL  4»  Jttimm^  pp. 

373.1 

3  EtementStLc  2.   CoUtUtd  Workt^  vol.  ii.  p. 

m— bd. 

5  Ori^ine  df^  ComturiamKti  HmmmIiMi  puta 

1. }  ii.  cli.  a.  — Ed. 

Adatno  Contzon;  3[l[echlin,  1880;  vol.  ii!  p. 
81.  (OriglnaUj  pvbliihed  in  1776-1780.)  -£l>. 

7  Hmdbmdk  4tr  PfmM^ie,  p.  UL^Eb. 

8  Er/aJirungen  tmd  thamaukumftn  Hbtr  dim 

Mtiwhfn  von  kar!  FYanz  von  Invinf ,  BwIIm, 
1777,  b.  i.  p.  411;  b.  li.  p  m  -Ei>. 

•  iteii  Jt0dM«*tonHw,iik.iii.  «a.4i 
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tion  directed  to  the  pluenomeiut  of  matter;  the  mem  qaeettdi 

oomei  to  be  oonmdeied,  li  attentioa  a  freoltj 

IlLeioil!!ll^\  maintam?  As  ihe  latter  of  theee  lAJloeophen 

has  not  aigaed  the  point  himaelC  but  merely 
wfera  to  the  aigoments  of  the  fiyimer  in  confirmation  of  their  com- 
mon doctrine,  it  wOl  be  anfflcient  to  addnce  the  fbUowiog  panage 

ftom  Reid»  in  which  hie  doctrine  on  this  head  k 
JJSi  *^  return,"  he  says,  «*to  what  I 

mentioned  aa  the  nudn  aonree  of  tnf<»mation  on 
this  subject, — attentive  refleetion  upon  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds. 

**  An  the  notions  we  have  of  mind  and  its  operations,  are,  by  Mr. 
Locke,  called  ideas  of  reflection.  A  man  may  hare  as  distinct  no- 
tions of  remembrance,  of  judgment,  of  will,  of  desire,  as  lie  li as  of 
any  object  wliatever.  Such  notions,  as  Mr.  Locke  justly  observes, 
are  got  by  tlie  power  of  reflection.  l>ut  what  is  this  power  of 
reflection  ?  '  It  is,'  says  tlie  same  author,  *  that  power  by  which  the 
mind  turns  its  view  inward,  and  observes  its  own  actions  and  oper- 
ations.* lie  observes  elsewhere,  'That  the  understanding,  like  the 
eye,  whilst  it  makes  us  see  and  ])eroeive  all  other  things,  takes  no 
notice  of  itself ;  and  tliat  it  requires  art  and  pains  to  set  it  at  a 
distance,  and  make  it  its  own  object.' 

"This  power  of  the  understanding  to  make  its  own  operations  its 
object:  to  attend  to  them,  and  examine  them  on  all  sides,  is  the 
power  of  reflection,  by  which  alone  we  C4in  have  any  distinct  notion 
of  the  powers  of  our  own  or  of  other  minds. 

"This  reflection  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  consciousness, 
with  which  5t  is  too  often  confounded,  even  by  Mr.  Locke.  All 
men  are  conscious  of  the  o])eratiuii8  of  their  own  minds,  at  all  times 
while  they  are  awake ;  but  there  are  few  who  refleot  upon  them,  or 
make  them  objects  of  thought."* 
Dr.  Reid  has  rightly  said  that  attention  is  a  voluntary  act.  Tins 

remark  might  hare  led  him  to  the  obsers\'ition. 


wutt      ^  ii. 

that  attention  is  not  a  separate  faculty,  or  a  fac- 
ulty of  intelligence  at  all,  but  merely  an  act  of  will  or  desire,  suIh 
ordinate  to  n  cfn-tain  law  of  intelligence.  This  law  is,  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  objects  to  which  our  consciousness  is  sira- 
ultaneotisly  extended,  the  smaller  is  the  inlcTi-fity  with  which  it  is 
able  to  oooaider  each,  and  consequently  the  ieaa  vivid  and  diatinot 


L  iHtdUetual  Fowm,  EiMjr  i.,  chap.  r.  CeU,  Woriu,  p. 
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will  be  the  information  it  obtains  of  the  several  objecto.^  liuB  lav 
JB  expressed  in  the  old  adage, 

* 

"Plurlbus  intentas  minor  est  ad  siognla  acnsns." 

Stieh  Mug  the  law,  it  follows  that,  when  our  interest  in  an^  par- 
ticalar  oljeot  is  exdted,  and  when  we  wish  to  obtain  all  the  knowl- 
edge oonoerning  it  in  our  power,  it  behooves  us  to  Kmit  oar  oonnd* 
oration  to  that  objeet,  to  the  exdasion  of  others.  This  is  done  hj 
an  aot  of  volition  or  desire,  whioh  is  called  (Utention,  But  to  view 
attention  as  a  speidal  act  of  intelligence,  and  to  distUig&ish  it  from 
consciousness,  is  utterly  inept  Consciousness  may  be  compared  to 
a  telescope,  attention  to  the  pulling  out  or  in  of  the  tubes  in  aooom- 
aodating  the  focus  to  the  olgect;  and  we  might,  with  equal  justice, 
dtstingmsh  in  the  eye,  the  adjustment  of  the  pupil  from  tiie  general 
mgan  of  vision,  as,  in  the  mind,  distinguish  attention  from  consciF 
onsnesa  as  separate  ftoaltles.  Not,  however,  thut  they  are  to  be 
aooonnted  the  same.  Attention  is  consciousneBS,  and  something 
more.  It  Is  oonsoionsness  voluntarily  applied,  under  its  law  of 
limitations^  to  some  detenninate  object ;  it  is  consciousness  concen- 
trated. In  this  respect,  attention  is  an  interesting  subject  of  con- 
sideration ;  and  having  now  finished  what  I  proposed  in  proof  of 
the  position,  that  consciousness  is  not  a  spedal  ihculty  of  knowU 

edge,  but  coextensive  with  all  our  cognitions. 


I  Bhall  proceed  to  consider  it  in  its  various 

nspects  ana  relations ;  ana  liavmg  just  stated 


tlie  law  of  limitation,  I  shall  p)  on  to  what 
I  have  to  say  in  regaid  to  attention  as  a  geneiui  piiujuomeuou  of 
consciousness. 

And,  here,  I  have  first  to  consider  a  question  in  which  I  am 

again  sorry  to  find  myself  opposed  to  many 

Out  wt  attend  to  distinjTuishtMi  philosophers,  and  in  particular,  to 
more  than  a  -^-^  -  l  i        '  i  ' 


irt|>iii  at  irwirtf  whose  opinion  on  this,  as  on  every  other 

point  of  psychological  obsenation,  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  hiirhest  consideration.  The  philosopher  I  allude 
to  is  Mr.  Stewart.  The  question  is,  Can  we  attend  to  more 
tli  iii  a  single  object  at  once?  For  if  attention  be  nothing  but  the 
concentration  of  consciousness  on  a  smaller  number  of  objects  than 
constitute  its  widest  compass  of  simultaneous  knowledge,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  unless  this  widest  compass  of  consciousness  be  limited 
to  only  two  objects,  we  do  attend  when  we  converge  consciousness 
on  any  smaller  number  than  that  total  complement  of  objects 
whioh  it  can  emhraoe  at  once.  For  example^  if  we  suppose  that 

1  jCU  fitaab.  iktr  dtm  Mmtiikm,  iL  878;  and  Friae,  Amtktitfgltitk^  L  88.] 
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the  niunber  of  objects  which  ooDsoioiuneBS  can  atmiiltaiieoiuAjr 
jn^end  be  six,  the  limitalion  of  oonBcioasness  to  fiTe»  or  ibiuv  or 
three,  or  two^  or  one,  will  all  be  aots  of  attention,  difoent  in  de- 
gree, bnt  abeolately  Identtoal  in  kind. 

Mr.  Stewart's  doetrine  is  aa  foUowa: — Before^"  be  aaya,  (*we 

leave  the  anbjeet  of  Attention,  it  la  proper  to 

Stewart  qnoted  in  ^  ^  qucstion  wMoh  baa  bocn  stated 

reft  niice  to  tills  qnoi-  .  «  « 

with  respect  to  it;  whether  we  have  the  power 
of  attending  to  more  tiian  one  thing  at  one  and 
the  same  instant;  or,  in  other  words^  whether  we  can  attend,  at  one 
and  the  same  instant,  to  objeeta  wbidi  we  can  attend  to  separately  f 
This  qoestion  has,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  been  abeady  dedded 
by  several  philosophers  in  the  negative;  and  I  acknowledge,  for 
my  own  part,  that  although  their  opinion  haa  not  only  been  called 
in  question  by  others,  but  even  treated  with  some  degree  of  con- 
tempt as  altogether  hypothetical,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most 
reasonable  and  j)hilo8ophical  that  we  can  form  on  the  subject. 

"  There  is,  indecil,  a  great  variety  of  cases  in  which  tlie  mind 
apparently  exerts  diflercut  acts  of  attention  at  once ;  but  from  the 
instances  which  have  already  boon  montioned,  of  the  astonishing 
rapidity  of  thought,  it  h  obvious  that  all  this  may  be  explained 
without  supposing  those  acts  to  be  coexistent;  and  I  may  even 
venture  to  add,  it  may  all  bo  explained  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  without  ascribing  to  our  intellectual  oj)orations  a  greater 
degree  of  rajiidity  than  that  with  whieh  we  know,  from  the  fact, 
that  they  are  sometimes  carried  on.  1  he  etfeet  of  practice  in  in- 
creasing this  caj>acity  of  npi»arently  attending  to  different  thiuL^fs  at 
once,  rendoTw  tbis  cxplauatiou  of  the  pheeuomcuou  in  question  more 
probable  than  any  other. 

"The  case  of  the  eciuilibrist  and  rope-dancer  already  mentioned, 
is  particularly  f  ivorable  to  this  explanation,  as  it  afibrds  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  possibility  of  the  mind's  exerting  different  successive 
acts  in  an  interval  of  time  so  shi^rt,  as  to  produce  the  same  sensible 
eftect  as  if  they  had  boon  exerted  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 
In  this  ease,  indeed,  the  raj/idity  of  thought  is  so  remarkable,  that 
if  the  different  acts  of  the  mind  were  not  all  necessarily  accom- 
panied with  different  movements  of  the  eye,  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  doabting  that  the  philosophers  whose  doctrine  I  am  now  con- 
troverting, would  have  asserted  that  they  are  all  mathematically 
coexistent. 

"Upon  a  question,  however,  of  this  sort,  which  does  not  admit 
of  a  perfortly  direct  appeal  to  the  fact,  1  would  by  no  means  be  un- 
derstood to  decide  with  confidence ;  and,  therefore,  I  should  wish 
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tlie  conclusions  I  fim  now  to  state,  to  be  received  as  only  condition- 
ally established.    They  aro  necessary  and  obvious  consequences  of 
•     the  general  princi])lc,  Hliat  the  mind  can  only  attend  to  one  thing 
ftt  once;'  but  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  truth  of  that  supposition. 

"It  is  commonly  undci-stof>d,  T  believe,  that  in  a  concert  of  music, 
a  good  ear  can  attend  to  the  dillerent  parts  of  the  music  separately, 
or  can  attend  to  tln'Tn  nil  at  once,  and  feel  the  full  effect  of  the  har- 
mony. If  the  doctrine,  however,  which  I  have  endenvon  d  to 
estabHsh  be  admitted,  it  will  follow  that  in  tlie  latter  case  tiie  mind 
is  constantly  varying  its  attention  from  the  one  j>art  of  the  music  to 
the  other,  and  that  its  operations  aro  so  rapid  as  to  givo  us  uo  per- 
eeption  of  an  inter\'al  of  time. 

"  The  same  doctrine  leads  to  some  curious  conclusions  with  re- 
spect to  vision.  Suppose  the  eye  to  be  fixed  in  a  ]  articidar  position, 
and  the  pictare  of  an  object  to  be  painted  on  the  retina.  Docs  the 
mincL  perceive  the  oomplete  figure  of  the  objeot  at  ono<^  or  is  this 
peioeption  the  result  of  the  various  perceptions  we  have  of  the 
difibrent  points  in  the  outline?  With  respect  to  this  question, 
the  prinoiplea  already  stated  lead  me  to  conclude  that  the  mind 
does  at  one  and  the  same  time  perceive  every  point  in  the  outline  of 
the  object)  (provided  the  whole  of  it  be  painted  on  the  retina  at 
the  same  inBtant,)  for  perception,  like  conBdoumesSi  is  an  involon- 
tary  operation.  As  no  two  points,  however,  oiT  the  outline  are  hi 
the  tame  direction,  every  point  by  itself  constitntea  jost  as  distinct 
an  object  of  attention  to  the  mind,  as  if  it  were  separated  by  an 
interval  of  empty  space  from  all  the  rest.  If  the  doctrine,  tiiore> 
ibre^  formerly  stated  be  just,  it  ia  impossible  for  the  mind  to  attend 
to  more  than  one  of  these  points  at  once ;  and  as  the  perception 
of  the  figure  of  the  object  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  ata- 
aidon  of  th§  different  points  with  respect  to  each  other,  we  must 
oonolode  that  the  perception  of  figure  by  the  eye  is  the  resolt  of 
a  nomber  <^  difi^nt  acts  of  attention.  These  sots  of  attention, 
however,  are  perfomecl  with  sach  rapidity,  that  the  efikct»  with 
lespeot  to  ns,  is  the  same  as  if  the  perception  were  instantaneous. 

*'Ib  fiirther  oomfiimation  of  this  reasoning,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  if  the  peroeptlon  of  trisihle  figure  weve  an  inmiediate  ooose- 
qnenee  of  Hie  jdotnre  on  the  retina,  we  should  have,  at  the  first 
glance^  aa  distinct  an  idea  of  a  figure  of  a  thousand  sides  aa  of  ft 
triangle  or  ft  square.  The  truth  is,  tliat  when  the  figure  is  veiy 
simple,  the  process  of  the  mind  is  so  rapid  that  the  perocptioii 
seems  to  be  instantaneous;  but  when  the  sides  are  multiplied 
beyond  ft  certain  number,  the  interval  of  time  necessary  Ibr  these 
diifeteiit  acts  of  attention  becomes  peroeptible. 
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<*It  may^ perbipi,  1)6  asked  what  I  meao  hj  a  pdni  in  the  oittline 
of  a  fignrey  and  irluit  it  is  that  oonatltiitee  this  point  one  oljeot  of 
attention.  The  answer,  I  appfehend,  is  that  this  point  is  the  mini- 
mum visibih,  J£  the  point  be  less,  we  eannot  peroeive  it ;  if  it  he 
greater,  it  Is  not  all  seen  in  one  direction. 

^If  these  observations  be  admitted,  it  will  follow  that,  without 
the  fteulty  of  memory,  we  eonld  have  had  no  perception  of  visible 
figure."* 

On  this  point,  Br.  Brown  not  only  eoineidGS  with  Mr.  Stewart 

in  regard  to  the  spectsl  ftot  of  attention,  but 
Brown  eoiiMidM    assorts  In  genonl  thst  tho  uund  csunot  ozist  «t 

with  Stewart.  ^ 

the  same  moment  in  two  dSfiferent  states,  that 
ia,  in  two  states  in  either  of  whidi  it  oan  exist  separately.  '^If  the 
ndnd  of  man,^  he  says,  *<and  all  the  changes  whidi  take  place  in 
it)  from  the  first  feeling  with  which  life  commenced  to  the  last  with 
which  it  doses,  conld  be  made  visible  to  any  other  thinking  bdng, 
a  certain  series  of  feelings  alone,-*  that  is  to  say,  a  certain  number 
of  sQocessiye  states  of  mind,  would  be  distinguishable  in  it,  fevm* 
lug  indeed  a  Tsriety  of  sensations,  and  thoughts,  and  pasiioiis,  as 
momentary  states  CMf  the  mind,  but  all  of  them  existing  in^vidu- 
ally,  and  saccessiyely  to  each  other.  To  suppose  the  mind  to 
exist  in  two  different  states,  in  the  same  moment,  is  a  manifest 
absurdity."  ■ 

I  shall  consider  these  statements  in  detail.    Mr.  Stewart's  fii-st 

illustration  of  liis  doctrine  is  drawn  Ironi  a  con- 

CiMoim  of  Mm^     cert  of  music,  in  whit  h,  lie  says,  "a  good  car 

ni*B  SooMm.    Hh  attend  to  the  different  parts  of  the  music 

first  illostration  from  ^ 

tho  T>f>ao€nHtt  of     separately,  or  can  attend  to  tbem  all  at  once, 

sound,  and  feel  the  ftill  effect  of  the  harmony."  This 

example,  however,  appears  to  mo  to  amount  to 
a  reduction  of  his  0|iinion  to  the  impossible.  What  nre  the  facts 
in  this  example?  In  a  nnisical  concert,  we  have  a  multitude  of 
<li!1"riont  instruments  and  voices  emitting  at  once  an  infinity  of 
dilFt  rent  sounds.  These  all  roacli  the  ear  at  the  same  indivisible 
moment  in  which  tliey  perish,  and,  consequently,  if  heard  at  all, 
much  more  if  tlieir  mutual  relation  or  hnrmony  be  perceived,  they 
niTi^t  be  all  heard  simultaneouslv.  This  is  evident.  For  if  the 
mind  cnn  attend  to  each  minimum  of  sound  onlv  successively,  it, 
consequently,  recpiires  a  minimum  of  time  in  which  it  is  exclusively 

occupied  with  each  Tninimnm  of  sound.     Now,  in  this  "linimnm  of 
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time,  there  coexist  with  it,  and  with  it  penBh,  many  minima  of 
sound  which,  ex  hifpothesi^  are  not  perceived,  are  not  heard,  as  not 
attended  to.  In  a  concert,  therefore,  on  this  doctrine,  a  small  num- 
ber <^  sounds  onlj  could  be  perceivedy  and  above  this  petty  maxi- 
mum, all  sounds  woold  be  to  the  ear  as  zero.  But  what  is  tbe 
f  let  ?  Xo  oonoert,  however  numerous  its  instruments,  baa  yet  been 
foond  to  baye  reaohedy  £ir  less  to  haye  soxpassed,  the  capadty  of 
miTvl  and  its  oigan. 
Bat  it  is  oTen  more  impossible^  on  this  hypothesis,  to  ondentand 

bow  we  can  perceive  the  relation  of  different 
impomibie,  on  stenw    soondSy  that  Is,  have  any  feeling  of  the  harmony 
.rt « doctrine,  to  un-    ^  ^  ooooert.  Li  tbis  Kspw^  it  is»  indeed, /Wb 

dervtand  how  we  Ma        _  m 

pMiM  fb»  Miatte  ^  ^  ^  mamtained  that  ve  eannot  attend 
«r«Mkmt  at  onoe  to  two  sounds,  we  cannot  peroeive  them 

as  co&dstent»— consequently,  the  fedbg  of  har- 
mony of  which  WB  are  consctonS)  must  proceed  from  the  feeling 
of  the  lelatbn  of  these  sounds  as  successiyely  peroeiTed  in  different 
points  of  time.  We  must,  therefere,  compare  the  past  sound,  as 
retained  in  memory,  with  the  ptesent,  as  actually  perceived.  But 
this  is  impossiUe  on  the  hypothesis  itself  For  we  must,  in  this 
esse,  attend  to  the  past  sound  in  memory,  and  to  the  present  sound 
in  aenae  at  once,  or  they  will  not  be  pero^ved  in  mutual  relation  as 
harmonic  But  one  sound  in  memory  and  another  sound  in  sense, 
are  as  much  two  different  olgeots  as  two  different  sounds  in  sense. 
Therefore,  one  of  two  conclusions  is  inevitable,  —  either  we  cmi 
attend  to  two  different  objects  at  once,  and  the  h}T)othesis  is  dis- 
proved, or  we  cnnnot,  and  all  knowledge  of  relation  and  harmony 
is  iin])os.sible,  wliich  is  absurd. 

The  consc(juences  of  tliis  doctrine  are  equally  startling,  as  taken 

from  Mr.  Stewart's  second  illustration  from  the 
mi^MMl  illiuin*     phaenomena  of  vision.    He  hoMs  ihat  the  ]njr- 
Of  vMMk.        ception  of  figure  by  the  eye  is  the  result  of  a 

number  of  separate  acts  of  attention,  and  that 
each  act  of  attention  has  for  its  object  a  point  the  least  that  can  he 
seen,  the  minhnum  visibih.  On  this  hypothesis,  we  must  supj)ose 
that,  at  every  instantaneous  opening  of  the  eyelids,  the  moment 
sufficient  for  us  to  take  in  the  figure  of  the  ol>jeets  eomprehcnded 
in  the  sphere  of  vision,  is  snbdTvi<led  into  almost  infinitesimal  parts, 
in  each  of  which  a  separate  act  of  attention  is  perlbrmed.  This 
is,  of  itself  sufficiently  inconceivable.  But  this  being  admitted,  no 
difficulty  is  removed.  The  separate  acts  must  be  laid  up  in  memory, 
in  imagination.    But  how  axe  they  there  to  fern  a  riogle  wh<^ 
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ubImb  we  ean,  in  imnghirfon,  tttend  to  lU  the  mimma 
together^  wbioh  In  peroeption  we  ooald  only  attend  to  eeverallj? 
On  this  anbjeot  I  shall,  howerer,  haye  a  men  appropriate  oeoaoon 
of  qieakini^  when  I  oondder  "Mr,  fllawart^  dootrine  of  the  lelatkNi 
of  oolor  to  extennon. 
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LECTUEE  XIV. 

OOSSdOXJSinBSSk— ATTJCMTIOH  IN  QVSSBLAL. 
« 

Lff  the  fbimer  part  of  our  Ia.st  Lecture,  I  concluded  the  .ar<ju- 

nient  agninst  Roid's  analysis  of  Consciousness 
into  a  spoeial  faculty,  and  showed  you  that, 
even  in  relation  to  Perception,  (tlie  faculty  by  which  we  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  material  universe,)  Consciousness  is  htill  tho 
oommon  ground  in  which  every  cognitive  operation  has  its  root. 
I  then  proceeded  to  prove  the  same  in  regard  to  Attention.  After 
some  observatioiiB  toaching  the  confusion  among  philosophers,  more 
or  less  'extensive,  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  reflection^  as  a  sab* 
ordinate  modificataon  of  attention,  I  endeavored  to  explain  to  you 
what  attention  proj^erly  is,  and  in  what  reUtion  it  stands  to  con- 
sciou5;nes8.  I  stated  that  attention  is  consciousness  applied  to  an 
act  of  will  or  desire  under  a  particular  law.  In  so  &r  as  attention 
is  an  act  of  the  conative  faculty,  it  is  not  an  act  of  knowle^g^  9X 
aU,  for  the  mere  will  or  desire  of  knowing  is  not  an  act  of  cogni- 
lion.  But  the  act  of  the  conatiTe  ftcnlty  is  exerted  by  relation  to 
a  oertaitt  law  of  oonscioasnesB,  or  knowledge^  or  intelligence.  This 
law,  which  we  call  the  Law  of  Umitation)  is,  that  the  intension  of 
Our  knowledge  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  extension, — in  other 
worda,  tliat  the  ihwer  objects  we  consider  at  once^  the  deaier  and 
more  distinct  will  be  our  knowledge  of  them.  Hence  the  more 
vividly  we  will  or  desire  that  a  certain  olject  should  be  clearly  and 
dtstinetly  known,  the  more  do  we  concentrate  consdonsness  through 
some  special  ftenlty  upon  it.  I  omitted,  I  find,  to  state  that  I  think 
Raid  and  Stewart  incorrect  in  asserting  that  attentioo  is  only  a 
voluntary  act,  meaning  hy  the  expression  vchttUaiy^  an  act  of  free- 
will I  am  ftr  from  maintaining,  as  Brewn  and  others  do,  that  all 

will  is  derire;  but  still  I  am  j)er8uaded  that  we  , 
aiiw^Fni  po^Ua     i^fi^  ftcqnentlv  determined  to  an  act  of  attcn- 
^  tion,  as  to  many  other  acts,  mdepcndently  of 

our  free  and  delil>erate  vohti^n.    Xor  iis  it,  I 
conceive,  possible  to  hold  that,  though  immediate!^  determined  to 
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an  act  of  attention  by  desire,  it  is  only  bjr  the  pennisfflon  of  onr 
will  that  this  is  done ;  coTisequently,  that  evory  fiot  of  Attention  is 
fltill  under  the  control  of  our  YoUtion.  Thu  1  cannot  Tnaintem. 
Let  US  take  an  example: — When  occapied  vith  other  matters,  a 
person  majr  q>eak  to  ns,  or  the  dock  may  strike,  without  our  hav- 
ing any  consciousness  of  the  sound  ;^  but  it  is  wholly  impossible 
ibr  08  to  remain  in  this  state  of  nnconsoionsneas  Intentionally  and 
Tnth  wilL  We  oannot  detenninately  refiiae  to  hear  by  volnntarily 
withholding  onr  attention;  snd  we  can  no  more  open  onr  eyeS| 
and,  by  an  act  of  wiU,  avert  onr  mind  ih>m  all  perception  of  eighty 
than  we  can,  by  an  act  of  will,  cease  to  live.  We  may  dose  onr 
earn  or  shnt  onr  eyes,  as  we  may  commit  sntdde;  bat  we  cannot, 
with  onr  oigans  nnobstmcted,  wholly  refuse  onr  attention  at  wilL 
It,  there£>re^  appears  to  me  the  more  correct  doctrine  to  bold  that 
there  is  no  consdonsness  without  attention^— without  concentra- 
tion, but  that  attention  ia  of  three  degrees  or  kinds.  The  firsti  a 

mere  vital  and  irresistible  act;  the  second,  an 
it^^^mL!^    act  detennmed  by  desire,  which,  though  invot 

nntaiy,  may  be  redsted  by  our  will;  the  third, 
an  act  detennined  by  a  deliberate  vdition.  An  act  of  attenUon,  — 
that  ifl^  an  act  of  concentration, — seems  thus  necessary  to  every 
exertion  of  consdonsness,  as  a  certain  eontraedon  of  the  pupil  is 
requisite  to  every  exercise  of  vision.  We  have  formerly  noticed, 
that  discrimination  is  a  condition  of  consciousness;  and  a  disirimi- 
iiutiou  is  Quly  posjsiblo  by  a  coiiceiilnitivG  act,  or  act  of  attention. 
This,  however,  wliicli  currcspoiid;*  to  the  lowest  degree,  —  to  the 
mere  vital  or  autoinatic  act  of  attention,  has  been  refused  the  name; 
and  attantion^  in  contradistinction  to  this  mere  automatic  contrac- 
tion, given  to  the  two  other  djegrecs,  of  which,  however,  Boid  only 
recoLrnizes  the  third. 

Attention,  then,  is  to  consciou'^ucss,  what  the  contraction  ot  the 

pupil  is  t  i  si-ht;  or  to  the  eye  of  tlie  mhid, 
^Jiitamjttd^taport-  yfYiox,  the  microscope  or  telescope  is  to  the  bod- 
ily QYQ.  The  facultv  of  attention  is  not.  tlsere- 
fore,  a  s])ccial  faculty,  but  merely  consciousness  actiii;^  under  the  law 
of  limitation  to  Avhich  it  is  subjected.  But  whatever  be  its  rela- 
tions to  the  special  faculties,  attention  doubles  all  their  efficiency, 
and  affords  them  a  power  of  which  they  would  otherwise  be  des- 
titute. It  is,  in  fact,  as  we  are  at  present  constituted,  the  primary 
condition  of  their  activity. 

Having  thus  concluded  the  discu<;sion  of  the  qnestion  regarding 
the  reUtion  of  consdonsness  to  the  other  cognitive  fiicnlties,  I 

1  SwliiM,  4cMw  AwM»  'Emmf  li.  di.  a  Wtrks,  p.  587.— Btot 
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proceeded  to  ooniider  Tsriaitf  qaestioni,  wbich,  as  not  peeoHar  to 

any  of  the  special  ikeoltieay  Ikll  to  be  discoMed 
B,<!l^u»r«"ii>  i*oi^  under  the  head  of  consdoiiBneM,  and  I  com. 
jlirt'itf      '     ^      menced  with  the  onrions  problem,  Whether  we 

can  attend  to  more  than  a  aingle  oljeet  at  once. 
Stewart  maint>alnB,  though  not  idthont  heaitatlon,  the  nega- 
tiTe.  I  endeaTorod  to  ahow  yon  that  his  aigomenta  are  not  con- 
dnaiTe^  and  that  they  e^en  inTolve  snppositionB  which  are  so  mon- 
Btrooa  as  to  rednoe  the  thesis  he  supports  ad  im^po&Mk*  I  haye 

now  only  to  say  a  word  fai  answer  to  Br.  Brown^s 
doeMiM,    assertion  of  the  same  proposition,  though  in  di^ 
ferent  terms.   In  the  passage  I  addnced  in  onr 

extot  wX  the  same  mo-      i.-r.i  1.^1 

ment  in  two  diflte«Bt  Lecturo,  he  Commences  by  the  assertion, 

Mat«i.  that  the  mind  cannot  exist,  at  tlie  same  mo- 

ment, in  two  different  stateSj — that  is,  in  two 
states  in  either  of  which  it  can  exist  separately,  and  concludes  with 
the  averment  that  the  contrary  supposition  is  a  manifest  absurdity. 

I  find  the  same  doctrine  maint:iined  by  Locke 
f"*?^?""^  in  that  valuable,  but  neglected,  treatise  entitled 
An  Ex'nn.ij)i.uion  of  Pere  Mahhranchfi's  Opin- 
ion of  Seei)';/  ''ill  Tliintji  in  God.  Tn  the  tliirty-ninth  section  he 
says:  "Ditllri nt  sentiments  are  different  modifications  of  the  mind. 
The  mind  or  the  soul  that  perceives,  is  one  immaterial,  indivisible 
substance.  Xow,  T  see  the  white  and  black  on  this  paper,  I  hear 
one  singing  in  tlu'  next  room,  I  leel  the  warmth  of  the  firo  T  sit  by, 
and  I  taste  an  apple  I  am  eating,  and  all  this  at  the  same  time. 
Kow,  T  ask,  take  modification  for  what  you  please,  can  the  same 
unexten<led,  indivisible  substance  have  diflTcrcnt,  nay,  inconsistent 
and  o}>posite,  (as  tlio*!c  of  white  and  black  must  be,)  modifications 
at  the  same  time?  Or  must  we  suppose  distinct  parts  in  an  indi- 
visil)le  substance,  one  for  black,  another  for  white,  and^another  for 
red  ideas,  and  so  of  the  rest  of  those  infinite  sensations  which  we 
havo  in  sorts  and  degrees ;  all  which  we  can  distinctly  perceive, 
flmd  so  are  distinct  ideas,  some  whereof  are  opposite  as  heat  and 
coldt  which  yet  a  man  may  feel  at  the  same  time?**  Leibnitz  has 
not  only  given  a  refutation  of  Locke's  Esaay^  but  likewise  of  his 
SisamUyMHan  qf  MaUhranche,   In  reference  to  the  passage  I  have 

just  qnoted  Leibnitz  says:  **Mr.  Locke  asks, 
j^fo^  by  Leib-    <^  nnextended»  indivisible  sabstanoe, 

haTO  different^  nay,  inconsistent  and  opposite 
modificatbns^  aA  the  same  time?'  I  reply,  it  can.  What  is  inoon« 
fiistent  in  the  same  object,  is  not  inoonristent  in  the  representation 
of  diflbrent  objects  which  we  conoeiTe  at  the  same^momenL  For 
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this  there  is  no  necessity  tliiit  there  bliould  he  diiTorent  parts  in  the 
8onl,  ns  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  di£:erent  parta  in 
the  point  on  which,  however,  different  angles  rest.''^   The  same 

thing  had,  however,  been  even  better  said  by 
Artatotie  oppot^odto    Aristotle^  whoM  dootrino  I  prefer  tranalatisg  to 
ibrqgoiag  doctrine.       j^^^  ^  more  pewpicuous,  in  the  following  pas- 

piSLT^*  7J!^    «««  ^  GrammaticaB,  (better  known 

tm*  by  the  surname  Philc^Kmns,) — a  Greek  philoso* 

pher,  wlio  flourished  towards  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  eentniy.  It  is  taken  from  the  Prologue  to  his  valuable  com* 
mentuy  on  the  De  Anima  of  Aristotle ;  and,  what  is  curious,  the 
very  supposition  whicli  on  Locke's  doctrine  would  infer  the  001^ 
poreal  nature  of  mind,  is  alleged,  by  the  Aristotelians  and  Con- 
.dillaeb  in  proof  of  its  immateriality.  ^Kothiog  bodily,"  says  Aris- 
totle, **ca]i,  at  the  same  time,  in  die  same  part,  reoeiTe  contraries. 
The  finger  eannot  at  once  be  wholly  participant  o^  white  and  of 
black,  nor  can  it,  at  once  and  in  the  same  place,  be  both  hot  and 
cold.  But  the  sense  at  the  same  moment  appiehends  contraries. 
Wherefore,  it  knows  that  this  is  firsts  and  that  second,  and  that  it 
discriminates  the  black  ^m  the  white.  In  what  manner,  there* 
fore,  does  sight  simnltaneonsly  perceive  ocntraries?  Does  it  do  so 
by  the  same?  or  does  it  by  one  part  apprehend  black,  by  another 
white?  If  it  does  so  by  the  same,  it  must  apprehend  these  with* 
ont  paarts,  and  it  is  incorporeaL  But  if  by  one,  part  it  a2)prehend8. 
this  quality,  and  by  another  that^ — this,  he  says,  is  the  same  ss 
if  I  peroetved  this,  and  yon  that.  But  it  is  necessary  that  that 
which  judges  ahoold  be  one  and  the  same,  and  that  it  dionld  even 
apprehend  by  the  same  the  objects  which  are  judged.  Body  can- 
not, at  the  same  moment  and  by  the  same  part,  apply  itself  to  con- 
traries or  things  sheolntely  diflferent.  Bnt  sense  at  once  applies 
itself  to  black  and  to  white ;  it,  therefore,  applies  itself  indiyisibly. 
It  is  thus  diown  to  be  incorporeal.  For  if  by  one  part  it  appre- 
hended white,  by  another  part  apprehended  black,  it  could  not 
discern  the  one  color  from  the  other;  for  no  one  can  distinguish 
that  which  is  perceived  by  himself  as  different  from  that  which  is 
perceived  by  another."*    So  far,  Philoponus. 

1  Remarquts  $ur  u  Sentimtmt  du  Pin  JHU»-  S|  K«x»*W^»  Mixwrm  Mfimm  $n  Irt- 

bmneht ;  Opem  JWto^pAwo,  «dtt.  ErtfmiM,  p.  pov  rh  yKvxh  tow  Ktvttov,  iWh  8«i  M  rm 

4BH*  —  Kd.  ifi^ttt  8i}AiS  <twtt»  O0TW  ^ ^  to9 

tllMtcxt  of  ArMdltelMnimrtliinrpar-  fihy  iyit  n»  ^  ah  VHkm     ttv  t^n 

•phrjttcd,  (Pnxrm,  f.      od.  ir.T,),  aii.l  more  Jfrtpm  AXMAvit-  AeiW  rh  I*'  tri  trt- 

iWly  in  ComnRiitary  on  text*,  144.   149,  is  as  pnv  trtpov  yap  tJ»  yKvHv  toZ  \(ukov.  A4-yft 

ToUoye»;-.*H  Koi  SnXoy  Sti  fi  viipi  ei»K  (<rri  AparhaW6-  "dffrt  &$  hiyttt  othm  Ktd 
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]>r.  BkowneaOa  tihe  seoMitioii  of  siriei  one  metttal  atato)  ib»  aen- 

iation  of  cM  another;  and  aa  tha  one  of  theaa 
d^!^**'"'*^    atafcea  may  eriatwiUioat  the  odier,  they  aro  eon- 

aaqnently  diflbient  atatea.  But  will  it  be  main- 
tained that  ve  oannoti  at  Vme  and  the  aame  moment,  Ibel  the 
aenaatioDa  of  aweet  and  oold,  or  that  aenaationa  fonning  apart  diflS»r- 
ent  atates,  do,  when  ooiziatent  in  the  aame  aabject,  fim  only  a 
single  atate? 

Hie  doctrine  that  the  mind  ean  attend  to,  or  be  conaoiona  of,  only 

a  single  object  at  a  time,  would,  in  ftot,  in- 

yX^^^^^I^^"^  ****  oondnaion  that  all  eompariaon  and 

discriminBtion  are  impoarible;  bnt  eompariaon 

and  discrimination  being  possible,  this  possibility  dispnyves  the  truth 

of  the  conntor  proposition.  An  act  of  comparison  or  discrimination 
BupjHjscs  that  M  c  uru  able  to  coraprcliend,  in  one  indivisible  con- 
sciousness, the  different  objects  to  be  compared  or  discriminated. 
"Were  I  only  conscious  of  one  object  at  one  time,  I  could  never 
possibly  bring  them  into  relation  ;  each  could  be  apprehended  only 
separately,'  and  for  itself.  For  in  the  moment  in  wliich  I  am  con- 
Fcious  of  tlie  object  A,  I  am,  ex  Jii/jyothesi^  uflconscious  of  the  object 
B ;  and  in  the  moment  I  am  conscious  of  the  object  B,  T  am  uncon- 
scious of  the  object  A.  So  fir,  in  fact,  from  consciousness  not  being 
competent  to  the  cognizance  of  two  things  at  once,  it  is  only 
possible  under  that  cognizance  as  its  condition.  For  without 
discrimination  there  could  be  no  consciousness ;  and  diflcrimination 
necessarily  supposes  two  terms  to  be  discriminated. 

No  jodgment  could  be  possil  ile  were  not  the  subject  and  predicate 
of  a  propoattion  thought  together  by  the  mind,  although  ezpreased 
in  language  one  after  the  other.  Nay,  aa  Aristotle  has  observed,  a 
ajllogiim  forms  in  thought  one  simultaneous  act  ;^  and  it  is  only  the 
neoeadty  of  retailing  it  piecemeal  and  by  succession,  in  order  to 
accommodate  thooght  to  the  imp«[feotion  of  its  vehicle,  language, 
that  afibrda  the  appearance  of  a  consecutive  existence.  Some 
languages,  as  the  Sanscrit,  the  Latin,  and  the  Greek,  expreaa  tlie 
ajntaetical  reiationa  by  flexion,  and  not  hf  mere  juxtaposition. 


bhtf  icol     KWtii'i  oOrtt  Nol  Src  bJatpov  K4y*i       1  This  is  said  by  Aristotle  of  the  Mt  of  Judg> 


of  rwi- 

rhtrf  Ktytt  V,  otw  vvv  \4yia  Zri  trtfttf,  aonlog  also.  See  D«  Anima,  iii.  6:  *Ek  oTt 
OW  fUrroi  Sri  #w  frtpor.  'AAA*  oSrct  A^^  rh  r^tvSos  Kcd  rh  &ATji^«f,  ai/^urls  rts  ^8if 
Kol  rvy,      trt  iniif  S4ia  iftu  *CUrrt  vmui^rttv  Sump  tp  trrw  

atbiu.«.a,f  u.  citHtbi^i^UiUivitti  * 
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Their  Matenoes  arc  thus  bound  up  in  one  organic  wholc^  the  prece- 
ding  parte  feiiudiiing  sospoided  in  the  mind,  till  llie  meanings  liko 
Kk  eleotrio  fp«rk,  is  fladied  from  the  oondiMioii  to  the  oommenoe- 
tnentb  This  is  the  naeon  of  the  greater  Thetoriosl  eflhot  of  tennin^ 
alEDg  the  Latia  period  hjr  the  TCfb.  Andto  takeamore  ekmentarj 
enmple,— -''Hoir  oonld  tiie  mind  OQiii|iic]Miid  tlwae  words  of 
Horaoe^ 

'  Bar  ham  ia  remodt 


unless  it  ooold  seize  at  once  those  images  in  iHiieh  the  a^eetivea 
arc  separated  from  their  sobst^tives  ?  "  * 

The  modem  philosophen  who  hare  agitated  this  qnestioB,  are  not 

awan  that  it  waa  onoe  oanvasaed  Itkewiae  in 

Thh  qneviion         ^  flehools  of  tho  mlddlo  ages.  It  was  there 

nosier  plura  Hnud  inkiBigere,*  Maintaining 
the  negatlTo^  wo  ibd  St.  Thonuus  OJ^tanos,  FemurfensiS)  Capri* 
olQfl,  Herv»ta8»  Akxapder  AlensiSi  Albertas  Magnus,  and  Dorandos; 
while  the  affiimatiTe  waa  aaserted  bj  Sootns,  Oooaniy  Oregorina 
Ariminensis,  Lichetosi  MarsiHii%  Biel,  and  others. 
Supposing  that  the  mind  ia  not  limited  to  the  aunnltaneoQa  oon* 

sideradon  of  a  single  object,  a  question  arises, 
Bow  manr  objcrti  ^hjecta  oatt  it  embraoe  at  onoet 

^nthc»i«i«.i«o.    You  wUl  re<»llect  Oiat  I  fimnerij  stttedthat 

the  greater  the  number  of  objeeta  among 
whicli  the  attention  of  the  mind  is  distributed,  the  feebler  and  less 
dibliiict  Wiii  l>e  it6  coguizance  of  each. 

'^plnxfbm  intentoA,  minor  est  ad  •IngalasQiifiu.'' 

Consciousness  will  thus  be  at  its  maxinmm  of  intensity  when 
attention  is  concentrated  on  a  single  object ;  and  the  question  comes 
to  be,  bow  many  several  objects  can  the  mind  simultaneously 
survey,  not  with  vivacity,  but  without  abaolote  confusion  ?  I  find 
this  problem  stated  and  differently  answered,  by  different  philoeo* 
phers,  and  apparently  without  a  knowledge  of  each  other.  By 
Charies  Bonnet*  the  mind  ia  allowed  to  have  a  distinot  notion  of 


1  [Bon^ettra,  airfij  4f  P  Bmam,  loak  i.  I.  c.  23,  p.  134,  fol.  a  fed.  ATil.)  Xemccins,  De 
p.  877,  oote.J  Jfatura  Homims,  o.  vii.  p.  184— ed.  MatUuri.] 

8  (Ami  d»  FqieAaloftV,  o.  xxxriU.  p.  132. 

3  (Soc  AqaioM,  Summa,  p«n  i.,  Q.  86,  art    Compare  his  Sksoi  JiMri|pli|M«iP  f . 
4.  Ci;  Akz.  AphnMliateM^  Jte  iHUMo,  Ub.  LOiXSL 
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objects  at  once;  by  Abraham  Tucker^  the  number  is  iimitod  to 
four;  wliilo  De.-jtutt-Tracy  -  nguiii  aiiij)litu':>  it  to  six.  The  opinion 
of  the  first  an«l  last  of  these  pliilosoplaTs,  appears  to  me  correct. 
You  can  easily  make  the  e\i>eriment  fur  youmelves,  but  you  must 
beware  of  grouping  the  ol»jects  into  classes.  If  you  throw  a  hand- 
fill  of  marbles  on  the  Hoor,  you  will  iind  it  diflicult  to  view  at  once 
more  than  six,  or  seven  at  most,  without  confosion;  but  if  yoa 
group  them  into  twos,  or  threes,  or  fives,  you  can  comprehend  eb 
many  groups  m  you.  can  units;  because  the  mind  considers  these 
groups  only  as  units,  —  it  views  them  as  wholes,  and  throws  their 
parts  out  of  consideration.  You  maj  perform  the  experiment  also 
by  an  act  of  imagination. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  T  s^i:i]l  make  some  obserrations  on 
the  Talue  of  attention^  considered  iu  its  highest  degree  as  an  act  of 
wiU,  and  on  the  importance  of  forming  bettmea  the  habit  of  deiib- 
erate  ooncentratton. 
The  greater  e^iacity  of  continuous  thinking  that  a  man  pos- 

seises,  the  longer  and  more  steadiljr  can  he  fol- 
YaitTf  of  attention         oitt  thc  Same  train  of  thought*— the  stronger 

»  bis  power  of  attentioni  and  in  proportion  to 
«f  iim.  his  power  of  attention  will  be  the  snecess  with 

which  his  labor  is  rewarded.  AU  commence* 
nent  is  difficult;  and  this  is  more  especiaUy  true  of  intellectual 
sAbft.  When  we  tarn  for  the  first  time  our  view  on  any  given 
ol^feet*  a  hundred  other  things  still  retain  possession  of  our  thoughts. 
Even  when  we  are  able^  by  an  arduous  exertion,  to'break  loose  from 
the  matten  which  have  previously  engrossed  us»  or  which  every 
moment  fi^roe  themselves  on  our  consideration,— even  when  a 
resolute  determination,  or  the  attraction  of  the  new  otject,  has 
smoothed  the  way  on  which  we  are  to  travel;  still  the  mind  is  oon- 
tinunlly  perplexed  by  the  glimmer  of  intrusive  and  distracting 
thouglits,  which  prevent  it  from  placing  that  which  should  exclu- 
sively occupy  its  view,  in  the  full  clearness  of  an  undivided  light. 
IIow  great  soever  may  be  the  interest  which  -sve  take  in  the 'new 
object,  it  will,  however,  only  be  fully  established  as  a  favorite 
when  it  has  been  fused  into  an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  our 
previous  knowledge,  and  of  our  established  associations  of  thonghts, 
feelings,  and  desires.  But  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  time 
and  custom.  Our  Imagination  and  our  memory,  to  which  we  must 

1  ftfiif  ^iVtanf,  0.  xiT.  i  6.]  iMrt, MOanget,  vol.  iv.  pp.  40,  Andllon, 

S  (MMof^,  Ion.  L  ]!.  IBS.  ComtMre  Kmmm  MBanges,  tern.  IL  p.  U6.  Ifato- 

— ad>i  JDm  tigms,  I.  167,  who  aUowsng  to    tttMhs,  Jl«dkrall»,llr. >L«.l,tMi. L^ISL) 
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resort  lor  materials  with  which  to  illustrate  and  enliven  oar  new 
stady^aooord  as  their  aid  onwilUogly, — indeed,  only  by  compnl- 
sion.  But  if  we  are  vigoroas  enough  to  paniiie  our  course  in 'spite 
of  obstacles,  eyeiy  step,  as  we  adTanoe,  wiU  be  found  easier;  the 
mind  becomes  more  animated  and  eneigetic;  the  distraetions  grad- 
oally  diminish ;  the  attention  is  more  ezelnsiyely  concenti-ated 
upon  its  object;  the  kindred  ideas  flow  with  greater  freedom  and 
abondanoe^  and  afford  an  easier  selection  of  what  is  snitable  for 
illastration.  At  length,  oar  system  of  thought  harmonises  with 
oar  pnrsait.  The  whole  man  becomesi  as  it  may  be,  philosopher, 
or  historiaa,  or  poet ;  he  lives  only  in  the  trains  of  thongfat  relating 
to  this  character.  He  now  energises  ^freely,  and,  conseqnently, 
with  pleasore;  for  pleasure  is  the  reflex  of  nnforoed  and  onimpeded 
eneigy.  All  that  h  produced  in  this  state  of  mind,  bears  the  stamp 
of  excellence  and  perfection.  HeWetias  justly  observes,  that  the 
very  feeblest  intelleot  is  capable  of  comprehending  the  inference 
of  one  mathematicail  position  from  another,  and  even  of  making 
such  an  inference  itself*  K'ow,  the  most  difficult  and  complicate 
demonstrations  in  the  works  of  a  Newton  or  a  Laplace,  arc  all  made 
up  of  such  immediate  inferences.  They  fire  like  lionses  composed 
of  single  bricks.  No  greater  exertion  of  intellect  is  requiievl  to 
make  a  thousand  such  inferences  than  is  ii  <|uisite  to  make  one;  ns 
the  effort  of  laying  a  single  brick  is  the  maximum  of  any  iii<liviilual 
effort  in  the  construction  of  such  a  house.  Thus,  the  difference 
between  an  ordinary  mind  and  the  mind  of  a  Newton,  consists 
principfilly  in  this,  that  the  one  is  capable  of  the  application  of  a 
more  continuous  attention  than  the  other,  —  that  a  XewLun  is  able 
without  fatigue  to  connect  inference  with  inference  in  one  long 
series  towards  a  deterniinate  end;  while  the  man  nf  interior  capacitv 
is  soon  obliged  to  break  or  let  fall  the  thread  wliich  he  had  begun 

to  spin.  Tliis  is,  in  fact,  what  Sir  Isaac,  with 
equal  modesty  and  shrewdness,  himself  admit- 
ted. To  one  who  complimented  him  on  his  genius,  ho  replied  that 
if  he  *had  made  any  discoveries,  it  was  owing  more  to  patient  atten- 
tion than  to  any  other  talent.'  There  Lb  bat  litUe  antdogy  between 
mathematics  and  play-aoting;  but  I  heard  the  great  Mrs.  Siddons^ 
in  nearly  the  same  langaage,  attribute  the  whole  snperiority  of  her 
onrivalled  talent  to  the  more  intense  study  which  slv  Tu  stowed 
apon  her  parts.  If  what  Alcibiades,  in  the  JSyny^oHum^  of  Plato^ 

narrates  of  Socrates  were  tra&  the  fether  of 
Greek  philosophy  mast  have  possessed  this  fiie- 
nliy  of  meditatioii  or  continnonB  attention  in  the  highest  degree. 

1  i>«r  JSvrtf—DlBcours iii. civ.— Ed.      a  Se«  JBeid's  Wofif, p.  637.      SF.Sn.— Es. 
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The  Btoiy,  indeed,  has  some  appcaranoe  of  ezaggerotion;  but  it 
flfaows  wluEl  Aldlmideii  or  rather  Flato  through  him,  deemed  the 
reqoieite  of  a  great  thinker.  Aceording  to  this  report,  in  a  mlli* 
taoy  expedition  which  Socrates  made  along  with  Aleibiades,  the 
philosopher  was  seen  by  the  Athenian  army  to  stand  for  a  whole 
day  and  a  night,  until  the  breaking  of  the  second  morning,  motion- 
less, with  a  fixed  gaze,  —  thus  showing  that  he  was  uninterruptedly 
engrossed  with  the  consideration  of  a  single  subject:  "And  thus," 
says  Alcibiades,  "Socrates  is  ever  wont  to  do  wliiu  his  mind  is 
occupied  with  inipiiiies  in  which  thci-e  are  difficulties  to  bo  over- 
come. He  then  never  interrupts  his  meditation,  and  forgets  to  eat, 
and  drink,  and  sleeji,  —  everything,  in  short,  until  his  inquiry  has 
reached  its  termination,  or,  at  least,  until  he  has  seen  some  light  in 
it,*  In  this  hwtory  there  may  be,  as  I  have  said,  exaggeration; 
j^^^^i^^  still  the  truth  of  the  principle  is  undeniable. 

Like  Newton,  Descartes  arrogated  notlilng  to 
the  force  of  his  intellect.  "What  he  had  accom])lished  more  than 
Other  men,  that  he  attributed  to  the  snjKriority  of  his  method;* 

and  Bacon,  in  like  manner,  eulogizes  his  method, 
—  in  that  it  places  all  men  with  equal  attention 
i^n  a  level,  and  leaves  little  or  nothing  to  the  prerogatives  of 
genius.'  ^^y*  genins  itself  has  been  analysed  by  the  shrewdest 

observers  into  a  higher  capacity  of  attention. 
"Genius,"  says  Helvetins,  whom  we  have  al- 
ready qnoted,  ^is  nothing  but  a  continued  attention,"  (une  attetv- 

Honmivie),*   <* Genius,"  says  Bufibn,^  "is  only 
ft  protracted  patience,''  (tms  Iwigw  patience). 
^In  the  exact  sciences,  at  -least,"  says  Cnvier,' 
'^it  is  the  patteace  of  a  sonnd  intellect,  when  invincible^  which  truly 

constitates  genins.'*  And  Chesteifield  has  also 
observed,  that  ''the  power  of  applying  an  atten- 
tion, steady  and  nndissipated,  to  a  single  otject»  is  the  sure  mark 
cf  a  superior  genins.*** 

These  examples  and  authorities  ooncar  in  establishing  the  impor- 
tant tmth,  that  he  who  would,  with  success,  attempt  discovery ,  either 
by  inquiry  into  the  woiks  of  nature,  or  by  meditation  on  the 
pluenomena  of  nund,  must  acquire  the  &oul<y  of  abstracting  lum- 
sel^  for  a  season,  from  the  invasion  of  surrounding  objects ;  mnst  be 


1  DueoHTS  dt  la,  Mtikodt^  p.  1.— Sd.  i         BkkHqm  4«  M.  HaHy,  qnoted  by 

t »».  Of.,  Ml.  I.  iplk  SL-Eft.  t^mmm,  Dt  fa  Pen>^s,  p  219  ) 

.        7^  B  Letters  to  kis  S^rt    T^tttr  Ixxxix.  fr'om- 

•  1*»  f  AprS,  Mmwn  ttL  tr.— In.  j^g^  Boanet, Suai  AHoiguntte^  torn,  i.,  prtface, 
«IQMM«Brff«MlKJSMMl,pbill.) 
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able  eren,  in  a  oertain  degree^  to  emancipate  himself  fiom  the  domin- 
ion of  the  body,  and  Hve,  as  it  were,  a  pure  intelligenee,  within  the 

eirde  of  his  thon^ts.  Hiis  fiiealty  has  been 
JTZ^^  «Mdftrted,ii««orl«ii,bydIwli<i«BMi«.t» 

asBOoiated  wilih  the  progress  of  the  inteUeotnal 
floienoes.  In  some,  indeed,  tbe  power  of  abstraction  almost  degen- 
erated into  a  habit  akin  to  disease,  and  the  examples  which  now 
occur  to  me,  would  almo^it  induce  mc  to  retract  what  I  have  SMd 
about  the  exaggeration  of  Plato's  history  of  Socrates. 
Archimedes,^  it  is  well  known,  was  .su  ;i1)S(,i1m  d  in  a  geometrical 

meditation,  that  he  was  iii    aware  of  the  storm- 
ing of  Syracuse  by  his  own  death-wound,  and 
lii<?  oxclamation  «»n  the  entrance  of  Roman  soldiers  was,  — 
tiirOare  circulos  meos.    In  like  manner,  Joseph  Scaliger,  the  most 

learned  of  men,  when  a  Protestant  stndent  in 
Paris,  was  so  engrossed  in  the  study  of  Homer, 
th;it  he  became  aware  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  of 
hia  own  escape,  only  on  the  day  subsequent  to  the  catastro])he.  Tlie 

philosopher  Cameades*  was  habitually  liable  to 
fits  of  meditation,  so  profound,  that»  to  prevent 
him  fiom  sinking  from  inanition,  his  maid  found  it  necessary  to  feed 

 ^  hiju  like  a  child.  And  it  is  reported  of  New- 

ton,  that,  while  engaged  in  his  mathematical 
researches,  he  sometimes  forgot  to  dine.   Cardan,*  one  of  - the  most 
Cftrdvi  iilnstrions  of  philosoj^ers  and  mathematicians, 

waa  once,  upon  a  journey,  so  lost  in  thought,  that 
he  forgot  both  his  way  and  the  object  of  his  jotumey.  To  ti^e  qnee- 
tions  of  his  driyer  whither  he  should  proceed,  he  made  no  answer; 
and  when  he  eame  to  himself  at  nightftU,  he  was  saiprised  to  find 
the  carriage  at  a  stand-still,  and  dhrectly  nnder  a  gallows.  The 

mathematidan  Vleta  was  sometimes  so  bnried 
in  meditation^  that  for  boon  he  bore  more 
resemblance  to  a  dead  person  than  to  a  living,  and  was  then  whcH^r 
nnconsdoos  of  eyerything  going  on  aronnd  him*  On  tiie  day  of 
Bodsoi.  manisge^  the  great  Bad«ns  forgot  every- 

thmg  in  philological  speculations^  and  he  was 
only  awakened  to  the  affldis  of  the  external  woild  by  a  tardy 
embassy  from  the  marriage-party,  who  fovaid,  1dm  abaoibed  in  the 
compodtion  of  his  Commeniarii* 
It  is  beantifhlly  olxierved  by  Kslebranoiie^  *^ihat  the  dlsooveiy  cf 

l8MraMMlIuiiiuit,Ub.TliLe.7.— £d.  tiKii.,ltt».TliLe.7.~tti. 
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truth  can  only  be  made  by  the  labor  of  attention;  because  it  ia  only 

the  labor  of  attention  which  has  light  for  its 
lac^Tud  ]r!^    wwawl «nd  in  another  place :»  «  The  atten- 
tli'rfa^enti^'^  intellect  ifl  a  nataral  prayer  by 

which  we  obtain  the  enlightenment  of  reason. 
Bat  since  the  iall,  the  intellect  frequently  experiences  appalling 
droughts ;  it  cannot  pray ;  the  labor  of  attention  £itigue8  and  afflicts 
iL  In  fiwt,  this  labor  is  at  first  great,  and  the  recompense  scanty ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  nnceasingly  solicited,  pressed^  agi- 
tated by  the  imagination  and  the  passions,  whose  inspiration  and 
impnlsies  it  is  always  agreeable  to  obey.  Nevertheless,  it  in  a  matter 
of  necessity ;  we  must  invoke  reason  to  be  enlightened  ;  there  ia  no 
other  Avay  of  obtalniiiix  light  and  intelligence  but  by  tlic  labor  of 
attention.  Faith  is  a  of  God  Mliicli  we  earn  not  by  our  merits; 
but  intelligence  is  u  gilt  usually  only  conceded  to  desert.  Faith  is 
a  pure  grace  in  every  sense;  but  the  understanding  of  a  truth  is  a 
grace  of  such  a  character  that  it  must  bc»  merited  by  labor,  or  by  the 
cooperation  of  grace.  Those,  then,  wlio  are  enpnble  of  this  labor, 
and  who  are  always  attentive  to  the  truth  which  ought  to  guide 
them,  have  a  disposition  wbidj  would  imdonbtedly  desen'e  a  name 
more  magnificent  than  those  bestowed  on  tlie  most  splendid  virtue??. 
But  although  this  linbit  or  this  virtue  be  in:«epnrnb]e  from  the  love 
of  order,  it  Is  so  little  known  amonir  ns  that  I  do  not  know  if  we 
have  d'>T>e  it  the  honor  of  a  ]>:irtirular  name.  May  I,  therefore,  be 
pardoned  m  calling  it  by  the  equivot-al  name  of  Jbrre  of  infplJprf, 
To  acquire  this  true  force  by  which  the  intellect  suj^ports  the  labor 
of  attention,  it  is  necessary  to  beL::iii  l»etimes  to  labor;  for,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  we  can  only  acquire  habits  by  acts,  and  can  only 
strengthen  them  by  exerci.se.  But  perhaps  the  only  difficulty  is  to 
begin.  Wo  recollect  that  we  bcgmi,  and  that  we  were  obliged  to 
leave  off.  Hence  we  get  didoonraged  ;  we  think  ourselves  unfit  for 
meditation;  we  renounce  reason.  If  this  be  the  case,  whatever  we 
may  allege  to  justify  our  sloth  and  negligence,  we  renounce  Tirtue^ 
at  least  in  part.  For  without  the  labor  of  attention,  we  shall  never 
comprehend  the  grandeur  of  religion,  the  sanctity  of  morals,  the 
littleness  of  all  that  is  not  God,  the  absurdity  of  the  passions,  and 
of  all  our  internal  miseries.  Without  this  labor,  the  soul  will  live 
in  blindness  and  in  disorder ;  becaase  theire  is  naturally  no  other 
way  to  obtain  the  light  that  should  conduct  us ;  we  shall  be  eternally 
under  disquietude  and  in  strange  embarrassment;  for  we  fear  evety- 
thing  when  we  walk  in  darkness  and  surrounded  by  precipices.  It 
is  true  that  fidth  guides  and  supports;  but  it  does  so  <mly  as  it 

1  Ttaiti  de  Momk,  p«rtic  L  chap.  rU  }  1.  i  Jbid.^  partie  1.  ctufu  v«  i  i.  —  £d. 
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produces  some  light  by  the  attention  which  it  ezcitet  in  ns;  fi>r 
light  aloDe  is  what  can  aMme  mindi,  like  oiin>  whioh  have  ao  many 
enemies  to  f^.** 

I  have  translated  a  longer  extract  than  I  intended  when  I  began ; 

bat  the  troth  and  Importance  of  the  observvitions 

study  of  the  writ     ^  ^      ^  ^  ^    ^  ^  admiiably  ezpresaed 

g^ffgnmfud^  in  malebranche'a  own  mimitabie  atyie,  that  it 

was  not  easy  to  leave  off  They  are  only  a  fi*eg» 
mentof  a  very  vahiable  ehapter  on  the  snljeot^  to  which  would 
earnestly  refer  yon^ — indeed,  I  may  take  this  opportimity  of  sabring, 
that  there  is  no  philosophical  author  who  can  be  more  profitably  stud- 
ied than  Malebnmche.  As  a  thinker^  he  Is  perhaps  the  most  profimnd 
that  France  has  ever  ptodnoed,  and  as  a  writer  on  philosophkal  sab- 
jeets,  there  Is  not  another  Bmropeaa  author  who  can  be  placed  before 
1dm.  His  style  is  a  model  at  once  of  dignity  and  of  natural  ease ; 
and  no  metaphysician  has  been  able  to  express  himself  so  cleariy  and 
precisely  without  resorting  to  technical  and  scholastic  terms.  That 
he  was  the  author  of  a  celebrated,  but  exploded  hypothesis,  is,  per- 
haps, the  reason  why  he  is  far  less  studied  tli.ui  he  utherwitie  deserves. 
His  works  are  of  principal  vaiuc  for  the  ndinirabie  observations  on 
human  nature  which  they  C'jril)o<ly;  and  were  event'thing  to  he 
expunged  trotu  tliem  connected  with  the  Vision  of  all  thhfjs  in  tJie 
J}e{(>/y  and  even  with  the  Cartesian  hypotheses  in  general,  they  woiiltl 
Still  remain  an  inestimable  troasm  y  of  theacutest  analyses,  e.\j»ress('(l 
in  the  most  api)ropriate,  and,  ilu  ieforo,  the  most  admirable  elo- 
quence. In  the  hi&i  i-espect,  he  is  ouly  approached,  certainly  not 
surpassed,  l)y  Ilume  and  Mendelssohn. 

I  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  upon  the  ])ractical  be-.irings  of 
Attention,  not  only  because  this  principle  constitutes  the  better  half 
of  all  intellectual  power,  but  because  it  is  of  consequence  that  yon 
should  be  fully  aware  of  the  incalculable  importance  of  acquiring^ 
by  eaiiy  and  continued  exercise,  the  habit  of  attention.  There  arc, 
however,  many  points  of  great  moment  on  which  I  have  not  touched, 
and  the  dependence  of  ^Vfcmory  upon  Attention  might  alone  fona 
an  interesting  matter  of  discussion.  Ton  will  find  some  excellent 
obser%^ations  on  this  snlject  in  the  first  and  third  volumes  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  SkmtnU} 
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* 

COKSaonSK£SS,~ITS  ETIDENCS  AND  AUTHORITT. 

Having  now  conclofled  the  discussion  in  regard  to  what  Con- 
i»cioasa€»s  is,  and  shown  you  tliat  it  constitutes  the  fundniiicntnl 

form  of  C'verv  act  of  kuuwh  Ifre:  —  I  now  uio- 
iMMiMnmOT  ceed  to  consider  it  as  the  source  from  wheuce 

we  must  derive  every  fact  in  the  Philusopliy  of 
Mind.  And,  in  prosecution  of  this  puq)oso,  I  siiali,  in  the  fin«t 
place,  endeavor  to  show  you  that  it  really  is  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only  sourco,  from  which  all  knowledge  of  the  mental  phanoniena 
must  be  obtained  in  the  second  place,  I  shall  consider  the  eliar- 
acter  of  its  evidence,  and  what,  under  different  relations,  nre  the 
diffin-ent  dcLCrees  of  its  authority  ;  and,  in  tlie  last  j»lace,  I  shall  state 
what,  and  of  wliat  nature,  are  the  more  general  phacnomcna  which 
it  reveals.  Having  terminated  these,  I  shall  then  descend  to  the 
consideration  of  the  special  faculties  of  knowledge,  that  is,  to  the 
particular  modifications  of  which  consciousness  is  susceptible. 
We  proceed  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  authority,  —  the 

certainty  of  this  mstruraent.    Now,  it  is  at  onod 
The  po..<.ii,iiity  of     evident,  tliat  philosophy,  as  it  affirms  its  own 
md^'of  MM^i^    possibility,  must  afficra  the  veracity  of 'consci- 
MM,  oosness;  for,  as  philosophy  is  only  a  scientific 

development  of  the  facts  which  consciousneSB 
reveals,  it  follows,  that  philosophy,  in  denying  or  doubting  the  tes- 
timony of  conscionsness,  would  deny  or  doubt  its  own  existence* 
m  therefore,  philosophy  be  wtifilo  deBe^it  must  not  invalidate  the 

1  Under  the  head  lifre  spccifirrl,  tlif  Ai:thrir  i\ic  "NcTvana  System,  and  tliat  the  dootrine, 
oeCMianaJly  ddirercd  from  tli«i  Chair  thr«M    or  doctrines,  ifbkh  ibvnd  upon  Uiefupposed 


,  wtileh  ooBtalned  **»  wammarj  rtew    panJleUtti  of  brain  tad  mfnd,  »r«,  m  hr 
«f  tbi  servoas  qntaai  la  til*  lUglMr  Mimsls,    a«  olmrvation  extcudM,  wiioiiy  gnniodloM.** 


more  ewpcclnllj- In  man;  and  a  Btttf^rnf  tit  of  Tliesc  lecture,  an  foreign  in  their dctalia  from 
Bome  of  tb«  results  obUiiuetl  (by  iiimj  from     the  geoeml  subject  of  tiMCoune, are  omitted 


la  ttM  pNaeat  paUfaatloa.  A  g«n«M]  i 

rize  of  t>:f  Frtrr^.finl'i- nnrj  it?  principal  parfp,  mary  of  tlie  principal  coiiclusiousi  to  which 

both  in  num  and  the  lower  animals,— ler?-  the  researches  of  the  Author  on  this  subject 

Img  to  prova  Ihttao  MMaaM  kaiMM  tp  aoadaalad  liim,  wiU  be  fiNmd  in  Appendix 

br  ite  osBlBaliaa  af  IL-Sd. 
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integrity  <if  thai  ^loh  u,a8  it  w«re»  the  hearti  tlie  ^nmcfim  tolfmi^ 
of  its  being;  and  as  it  would  actively  maintain  its  own  oredit^  it 
must  be  able  positively  to  Tindieate  the  troth  of  conao&onsneas:  fytf 
aa  Lnerelina'  well  observe^. 

"...  UtlaF«lMrk%ilpninteitBcigiilaprlina, 
Honn«|M  st  ftdkuc  veelli  ngloiiflMs  mU, 
Omnia  moadoM  fieri,  AtqiM  olMt^  neoeesum  est; 
6k  tgltor  Batio  ttM  nrnm  pnivft  MoefMert, 

And  Leibnitx'  tnily  says^— **If  oar  immediate  internal  ezperienoe 
could  poaaibly  deoeive  ns,  there  oonld  no  longer  be  Ibr  ns  any  trath 
of  ftct  (v4rit4  de  faiU)^  nay,  nor  any  trnth  of  xeaaon  {p4riU  de 

80  ftr  there  ia,  and  can  be,  no  dispute ;  if  philoeophy  is  possible^ 
the  evidence  of  oonsctonsness  is  anthentic  Ko  philosopher  denies 
its  authority,  and  even  the  Skeptic  can  only  attempt  to  show,  on 
the  liypothesis  of  the  Doginntist,  that  conscioosneas,  as  at  variance 

with  itself,  is,  therefore,  on  that  hypothesis,  mendadona. 

But  if  the  testimony  of  consciousness  bo  in  itself  confessedly 
above  all  suspicion,  it  follows,  that  we  inquire  into  the  conditions 
or  laws  which  regulate  the  legitimacy  of  its  ajtplicutions.  The  con- 
scious mind  being  at  onc^  the  source  from  which  we  must  derive 
our  knowledge  of  its  phuiuumciia,  and  I  lie  menn  through  which  that 
knowledge  is  obtained,  Psychology  is  only  an  evolution,  by  consci- 
ousness, of  the  facts  wliich  eonsrionsnrss  itself  reveals.  As  everv 
system  of  Mental  Pllilo^<>pily  is  itms  oiily  an  exposition  ot  these 
facts,  every  such  system,  consequently,  ib  true  and  complete,  ns  it 
fairly  and  fully  exhibits  what,  and  what  only,  consciousness  ex- 
hibits. 

Bat,  it  may  be  ol)jected, — if  consciousness  he  the  only  revela- 
tion we  possess  of  our  intellectual  nature,  and 
ConscIouBiew, M  the      if  consciousness  be  also  the  sole  criterion  by 
f^'T^I ■  "^'h'fh  we  can  interpret  the  meaning  of  what 

aadvMRliif.  ^^^^^  revelation  contains,  this  revelation  must 

be  very  obscure,  —  this  criterion  must  be  very 
nncertain,  seeing  that  the  various  systeuis  of  philosophy  all  equally 
appeal  to  this  revelation  and  to  this  criterion,  in  anpportof  the 
most  contradictory  opinions.  As  to  Uie  fact  of  the  variety  and  con- 
tradiction of  philosophical  systems,*— this  cannot  be  denied,  and  it 
is  also  tnie  that  all  these  systems  either  openly  prof^  allegiance  to 

I  De  Jierum  A'a/iira,  lib.  T.  616.  S  !f9ttv*aux  Esaais,  Ub.  iL  c.  27,  J  13 —  Ed. 
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coDsoiouMSBy  or  nle&tly  oosta  iU  mtlioritj.  But  admittitig  all 
tiu%  I  aim  BtiU  bold  enoo^  to  mftintaiD,  that  conaotoiuiiafli  aflbrds 
oot  merely  tlie  ooljr  revelation,  and  only  criterion  of  pbiloaophj, 
but  that  thia  reydatton  ia  naturally  dear,  ^  this  oriterion,  in  iteei:^ 
nnerring.  The  hiatory  of  pbiloaophy,  like  the  hiatory  of  theology, 
18  only,  it  ia  too  tme,  the  Uatoiy  of  yariationa,  and  we  mnat  admit 
of  the  book  of  oonaoioiianeaB  what  a  great  Oalviniat  divine  ^  bttteriy 
confeased  of  the  book  of  Seriptoie^ — 

LiTontt  et  p«rilar  dogmata  qaltqpn  wuu" 

In  regard,  however,  to  either  revelation,  it  can  be  shown  that  the 

source  of  this  diveraity  is  not  in  the  book,  but 
c««  of  variauou     >^      rcfi([itv.   If  mcD  will  go  to  the  Bible,  not 

n  pkuo^opby. 

to  ask  of  it  what  they  shall  believe,  but  to  find 
in  it  what  they  believe  already,  the  standard  of  unity  and  tmth 
beeomea  in  human  handa  only  a  Lesbian  rale.  *  And  if  philoao- 
phers,  in  place  of  evolving  tlicir  doctrinea  ont  of  conseioasnesa, 
reaort  to  oonaoioaaness  only  when  they  are  able  to  quote  its  authority 
in  eonfirmatioii  of  their  preconceived  opiniona,  philoaophioal  aya- 
tema,  like  the  aandala  of  Theramenea,*  may  fit  any  feet,  bnt  oan 
never  pretend  to  represent  the  immntabUity  of  nature.  And  that 
philoaophers  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  guilty  of  this,  it  is  not 
extremely  difficult  to  ahow.  They  have  seldom  or  never  taken  the 
fiiota  of  oonadouaneas,  the  whole  fiusta  of  conscionaneaa,  and  nothing 
but  the  ftota  of  conadouaneaa.  They  have  either  overlooked,  or 
rejected,  or  interpolated. 
Before  we  are  entitled  to  aceuae  conadousnesa  of  being  a  fiJae,  or 

vacUlating^  or  ill-informed  witness, — we  are 
TTe  an  boun.i  to  in-    ^^^^  first  of  all,  to  800  whothcr  thoro  be 

qain' wiictlitT  there  be  i       i.  V  • 

»oy  rule*  by  whiob  in  '-^^^  rulos  by  which,  m  employing  the  teati- 
capiofing  Um  toats*  mony  of  consciousness,  we  must  be  governed; 
sMwj  «f  ««nNioM-  whether  philosophers  have  evolved  their 

systems  out  of  consciousness  in  obedience  to 
these  rules.    For  if  there  be  rules  under  which 
alone  the  evidence  of  consciousness  can  bo  fairly  and  fully  given, 
and,  consequently,  under  which  alone  cousciousne&s  can  bcrve  as 

1  8.  W«r«Dftl8,  Ditmtmtiont*,  AxattaA.  1716,     wfths       tI  (tx^,^«  tov  \ldov  firraicu^irat 

aWh  KcO. 

S  Artatotle,  Eth.  ATte.,  v.  10:  ToiJ  70^  dop-     iwofi^tpiCov  ml  tfi  upooipiati  t^j  woK- 

knmiifmt  Hd  S  wm4»  Im,  Jkmp  uA    «r«(«t,  ht^KKiM  K<f^opw»».   Flnhnttb,  JW- 
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an  infMKhte  stancUurd  of  oerlainty  and  troth,  and  If  pbilosoplien 
have  dcflfiiged  or  neg^oeled  tliaie,-^tlieD»  mtwt  mnoTO  the 
repioadi  fiom  tbe  inafermnen^  and  afliz  it  to  those  Uniideritigwoik- 
men  who  hayo  not  known  how  to  handle  and  apply  it.  In  atteii4>t- 

'mg  to  vindicate  the  veracity  and  petispieuity  of  this,  the  natnral, 

revelation  of  oar  mental  being,  I  shall,  therdbre,  firet,  endeavor 
to  enumerate  and  explain  the  general  rules  by  which  we  must 
be  governed  in  applying  consciousness  as  a  mean  of  internal  ob- 
servation, and  thereafter  show  how  the  variations  and  contradic- 
tious of  philosophy  have  all  arisen  from  the  violation  of  onu  or 
more  of  these  laws.  If  I  accompliish  this  at  present  but  imper- 
fectly, I  lu  iv  at  K':ist  plead  in  excuse,  that  the  ta&k  I  undertake 
is  one  that  h;is  nui  1><  t  n  previously  attempted.  T,  thei-efore,  re-  ' 
quest  tlint  you  will  view  what  I  am  to  Ptntc  to  you  ou  this  subjeet 
rather  as  the  outline  of  a  cuurae  of  reasoning,  than  as  anything 
pretending  to  finished  anrument. 

In  attempting  a  scu  ntiiic  deduction  of  the  philosophy  of  mind 

from  the  data  of  consciousness,  there  are,  in  all, 
vu^!r\iS^ con^-        ^  generalize  coiToctly,  three  laws  which  alFord 
can  be  icgiti-     the  exclusive  conditions  of  psychological  legiti- 
mate]/ applied  to  the     m.-u  y.    These  hnv  s,  or  regulative  conditions,  are 
iHjMMflTrtUm  of  Its     pelf-evident,  and  yet  they  seem  never  to  have 


been  clearly  proposed  to  themselves  by  philoso- 
phen,~ln  philosophical  speoolatioD^  they  have  certainly  never 
been  adequately  obeyed. 

The  Furst  of  these  rules  is, — That  no  fiict  be  assumed  as  a  &ct 

of  conadouencra  but  what  la  ul^ate  and 
1  T  eiMTof  FMtv.    ^  I  ^^^^  caU  the  law  of  Pawi- 

mouy.  * 

monj*  ;  • 

The  Second, » that  which  I  would  atyle  the  law  of  Integrity,  la — 

That  the  whole  fiicta  of  conscioosncss  be  taken 
1  TiMkwof  intaip-     without  leaerve  or  hesitation,  whether  given  aa 

constituent,  or  aa  regulative  data. 
The  Third  ia, — That  nothing  but  the  fiicta  of  eonadouaneaa  be 

taken,  or,  if  InferenceB  of  reaaoning  be  admitted, 
moo  J.  ^  ^  ^  these  at  least  be  reocgniaed  aa  legitimate 

only  aa  deduced  finotn,  and  hi  aubordination  to, 
the  immediate  data  of  consciousness,  and  every  position  rejected  as 
illegitimate,  which  is  contradictory  of  these.  This  I  would  call  the 
law  of  1 1  arm  on  V. 

I  shall  consider  these  in  their  order. 

I.  The  first  law,  that  of  Pai*cimony,  is, —  That  no  fact  be  assumed 
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as  a  £ict  of  coDScioosness  but  wliat  is  iiltimnte  and  simple.  What 

a  fact  of  consciousuesji  i    Tliis  questiou  of  all 
jjy^^.  others  requires  a  precise  anu  articulate  answer. 

Fact  01  c«n«sious-     ^ut  I  Have  not  fouiul  it  adequately  answered  in 

any  psycliolou^ical  author. 
Ia  the  £iBt  place, —  every  mental  plKeiioinenon  maybe  called  a 

fact  of  consciousness.  l>ut  as  wo  distinguish 
^jl^'nmarj-  aud  uni-     consciousnesB  froiu  the  special  faculties,  though 

these  are  aH  only  modifications  of  consciousness, 
—  only  branohei  of  which  oonsoiotupiefls  is  the  trunk,  so  we  distin- 
gqish  the  ipooial  and  derivative  phienomcna  of  mind  iroin  those  that 
ai-e  pnniary  and  Ymivenal,  and  give  to  the  latter  the  name  oi  facts 
•  4tf  ooMeiou9nM$^  as  more  eminently  worthy  of  that  appellation.  In 
an  act  of  perception,  for  example,  I  distinguish  the  pen  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  and  my  hand  itself,  from  my  mind  perceiving  them.  This 
diatinetion  is  a  partionhur  fitct,  ■  the  fiust  of  a  particular  faculty, 
perception.  Bat  there  is  a  general  fact,  a  general  distinction,  of 
which  thia  is  only  a  special  ease.  This  general  &ct  is  the  distino- 
tlon  of  the  Ego  and  non-EgO|  and  it  belongs  to  eonacionsneaa  aa 
tlie  general  fiicnlty.  Wheneyer^  thereiwe,  in  our  analysis  of  the 
intellectual  j^uenomen'a,  we  arrive  at  an  element  which  we  cannot 
rednoe  to  a  generalutation  from  experienoe,  hut  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  experience^  and  which  ive  cannot^  therefore,  resolve  into 
any  higjhw  principle^— thia  wo  prepay  call  a  fiust  of  oonscionsoess. 
Looking  to  each  a  &ct  of  consciousness  aa  the  last  result  of  an 
analysis^  we  call  it  an  vUHmate  principle ;  looking  ftom  it  as  the  first 
oonstituent  of  all  inteUeotnal  combiiiaitioDy  we  call  it  a  primary 
principle.  A  &ot  of  consciousness  is,  tha%  a  simple,  and,  as  we 
regard  it,  either  an  ultimate,  or  a  primary,  datum  of  intelligence. 
It  obtmns  also  various  denominations ;  sometimes  it  is  called  an  a 
frUiH pHnmple^Bomie^am  t^fimdamrnkd  km  of  mind,  sometimes  a 
tnmaemdeiUal  eondUim  of  thought,^  etc.,  eta 
But|  in  the  second  place,  this,  its  character  of  ultimate  priority, 

supposes  its  character  of  necessity.   It  must  be 

impossible  not  to  think  it.  In  fact,  by  its  neces- 
sity alone  can  we  i*ecogni/.e  it  as  an  original  datum  ol  iatclligence, 
and  distinguish  it  irom  any  mere  result  of  geuerulizution  and 
custom. 

In  tlie  third  place,  this  fact,  as  ultimate,  is  also  given  to  us  with  a 
mere  belief  of  its  reality ;  in  other  wt^rds,  consciousness  reveals 
that  it  Ld,  but  not  why  or  how  it  is.    This  is  evident.   Were  this 

1  Sm  IMTj  UMK  p.  TH  «  Mff.  ~  Kb. 
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fact  given  ti8»  not  only  with  a  belief  bat  with  a  knowledge  of  bow 

or  wby  it  ii,  in  that  ease  it  would  be  a  deriTativ« 
t^of":'^;^''    andnotaprtauiirdirtam.  For  that  ^rhenbyw* 

weretfaos  enabled  to  oomprchcnd  its  bow  and 
why,  — in  other  words,  the  reason  of  its  existeuee, — this  would  be 
relatively  prior,  and  to  it  or  to  its  anteoedent  mttst  we  ascend,  until 
we  arrive  at  that  primary  fact,  in  which  we  mnst  at  last  b€He^'e,  — 
wliich  we  must  take  upon  trust,  but  which  w^e  could  not  compro- 
hcnfl,  that  is^  think  under  a  higher  notion. . 

A  fact  of  consciousness  is  thnf,  —  that  whoso  existence  is 
giveii  and  guaranteed  by  an  original  and  necessary  belief.  But 
there  is  an  important  distinction  to  be  here  made,  which  hns  not 
only  been  overlooked  by  all  philosojiliers,  but  him  led  some  oi  liie 
most  distinguished  into  no  inconsiderable  errors. 

The  facts  of  consciousness  are  to  be  considered  in  t  wo  points  of 

view ;  either  as  evidencing  their  ow  n  iUcal  or 
The  facts  of  con-     phaBnonienal   existence,  or  as  evidencing  the 

Bciotisiicas  to  be  con-         t  ♦    ^«  i  •  i       i  ^ 

mcrvi\  In  two  points      objcctivc  existenec  ot   somelhni<r  e!«e  beyond 

of  VMJWj  eJtlier  m  thein.*  A  belief  in  tlie  former  i-^  imt  identical 
tl^r^^i^^st^jncc,*^  with  u  belief  in  the  latter.  The  one  cannot,  the 
the  ottfeotireextetence  other  may  jiossibly  lie  refused.  In  the  case  of  a 
^tmmMttig  tMiyond     common  witness,  we  cannot  doubt  the  fjct  of 

his  personal  reality,  nor  the  fact  of  his  testi- 
mony 08  emitted,  —  but  we  can  always  doubt  the  truth  of  that 

which  his  testimony  avers.    So  it  is  with  con- 
now  ikr  doubt  «     gciousness.   We  oannot  possibly  refuse  the  fact 
po(«ibl«  la  Nfud  to  ... 
ft  ftct  of  Coowtoitt*     <^  its  evidence  as  given,  but  we  may  hesitate  to 

i.css.  niu5trAted  hi  admit  that  beyond  itself  of  which  it  assnres  ns. 
the       of  J  g^jjii  explain  by  taking  an  example.  In  the 

act  Of  External  PeroepUon,  oonsoionsness  gives 
as  a  oonjanet  fiict,  the  existence  of  Me  or  Self  as  perceiving,  and  the 
existence  of  something  difSBrent  fh>m  Me  or  Self  as  peioeived.  Kow 
the  itmlity  of  this,  as  a  snijective  datnm, — as  an  ideal  phsenomcnon, 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  donbt  without  donbtii^  the  existenoe 
of  conscioosnoss,  fbr  consciousness  is  itaelf  this  &et;  and  to  donbt 
the  existenoe  of  consdonsness  is  absolntely  impossible ;  lor  as  sooh 
a  donbt  oonid  not  exist,  except  in  and  thnH^lfa  eonsetonsneas,  It 
would,  conseqnently,  annihilate  itself.  We  should  doubt  that  we 
donbtod.  As  contained, «  as  given,  in  an  act  of  consciousness,  the 
contrast  of  mind  knowing  and  matter  known  cannot  be  denied. 
But  the  iriiolo  j^nomenon  as  given  in  eonsdousness  may  be 

t  0M  IMf*«  nMb,  V«l»       74^  «f  Mf,— Id. 
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aad  J9i  its  infereDM  diapaiad.  It  maybe  said»  oonscioiis- 
grres  the  mental  subject  as  peroeiviDg  an  external  object,  con- 
tradistingulfibed  from  it  as  pexoeiTed ;  aU  this  we  do  not,  and 
cannot,  deny.    But  oonseioittiiefiS  is  only  a  phenomenon;  the 

contrast  between  the  subject  and  object  may  be  only  apparent, 
not  real;  the  object  p^ven  as  an  external  reality,  may  only  be  a 
mental  represeutation,  wliicli  the  mind  is,  by  an  unknown  law, 
detennined  unconsciously  to  produce,  and  to  mistake  for  souiething 
ditFer^nt  from  itself.  ^Vll  this  may  be  said  anti  believed,  without 
self-contradiction,  —  nay,  f^H  this  has,  by  the  immense  majority  of 
mo  b  i  n  philof^ophers,  been  actually  said  and  believed. 
In  like  manner,  in  an  act  of  Memory  consciousness  connects  a 

piv^nit  existence  with  n  past.  I  cannot  deny 
^  the   actual   pli:tuomenon,  because  my  denial 

•would  l)e  suicidal,  but  I  can,  without  self-contra- 
diction, assert  that  consciousness  may  be  a  false  witness  in  regard 
to  any  former  existence ;  and  I  may  maintain,  if  I  please,  that  the 
memor}'  of  the  past,  in  consciousness,  is  nothing  but  a  phonomenon, 
which  has  no  reality  beyond  the  present.  There  are  many  other 
&cts  of  consciousness  which  we  cannot  but  admit  as  ideal  phie- 
nomena,  but  m&j  discredit  as  guaranteeing  aught  beyond  their 
phmomenaL  ezistenee  itself.  The  legality  of  this  doubt  1  do  not 
St  present  consider,  but  only  its  possibility ;  all  that  I  have  now  in 
view  being  to  show  that  we  must  not  eonfonnd,  as  has  been  done, 
the  double  import  of  the  facts,  and  the  two  degrees  of  eridence  for 
tbeir  reality.  This  mistake  has,  among  otheiSybeen  made  by  Mr. 
Stewart.^  <«Ilie  belief"  lie  says^  » which  accompanies  conseioua- 

nesB,  as  to  the  present  existence  of  its  appro- 
uJTl^rC^'o;  piiatephamomena,  has  been  commonly  consid- 
9fUmm,  M  mnoii  lees  obnozions  to  oaviV  than  any 

of  the  principles  which  philosophers  are  accns- 
tomed  to  asnme  as  sd^cTident,  in  the  formation  of  thmr  metaphys- 
ical systems.  Ko  donhts  on  this  head  hare  yet  been  suggested  by 
any  philosopher,  bow  skeptical  soever;  even  by  those  who  haTc 
called  in  qpiestioa  the  ezistenoe  both  of  mind  and  of  matter.  And 
yet  the  fiiet  is,  that  it  rests  on  no  fb«mdation  more  solid  than  our 
belief  of  the  existence  of  external  objects;  or  our  belief,  that  other 
men  possess  inteUeetnal  powers  and  faculties  similar  to  those  of 
Wllichwe  are  conscions  in  ourselves.  In  all  these  cases,  tlie  only 
acconnt  that  can  be  given  of  our  belief  i^,  that  it  forms  a  necessary 
part  of  our  constitution  j  against  which  metaphysicians  may  easily 
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aarguc,  so  as  to  perplex  the  judgment^  but  of  which  it  is  impoflsible 
ibr  US  to  diywt  onnelTeg  fbt »  moment,  when  ve  are  called*  on  to 
employ  our  reason,  either  in  the  bostnece  of  life,  or  in  the  pnrsnita 

of  science.  "While  we  are  under  the  influence  of  our  appetites, 
passions,  or  aflfc-ctions,  or  even  of  a  strong  sjicculnUve  curioiiity,  all 
those  (lilileultics  which  bowiUlercd  us  in  the  bolitn<^te  of  the  closet, 
vanish  hefore  the  essential  principles  of  tlio  huTn.ui  li  une." 

With  all  the  respect  to  which  the  oj»inion  of  no  distininu^^hod  a 

philosopher  as  Mr.  Stewart  is  justly  entitU'd,  I 
GiiiMi|lm  «f  SUnh     j^mt  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  cannot  hut 

ni^nrd  Ins  assertion,  —  that  tne  present  exist- 
ence of  the  j>ha}nouicua  of  eonfciousness,  and  the  renlity  of  th.it  to 
which  these  phnmomcna  bear  witncsF:,  rest  on  a  foundation  equally 
solid, —  as  wholly  untenable.  The  second  fjct,  the  ftict  testified  to, 
may  be  worthy  of  all  credit,  —  as  I  agree  with  Mr.  Stewart  in 
thinking  that  it  is ;  but  still  it  does  not  rest  on  a  foundation  equally 
solid  as  the  fact  of  the  testimony  itself  Mr.  Stewart  confesses  that 
of  the  former  no  doubt  had  ever  been  snggested  by  the  boldest 
skeptic ;  and  the  latter,  in  so  ftr  as  it  assures  ns  of  our  having  sn 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  external  world, — which  is  the  case 
alleged  by  Mr.  Stewart,  —  has  been  doubted,  nay  denied,  not 
merely  by  skeptics,  bnt  by  modern  philosopherd  almost  to  a  man. 
This  -iiistorioal  circurastanoe,  therefore,  of  itself  would  create  a 
strong  presomption,  that  the  two  facts  most  stand  on  verj  diilbrent 
foundations ;  and  this  presnmptioh  u  oonilnned  when  we  investi- 
gate what  these  foundations  themselTes  am.  ' 

The  one  ihct, — the  foot  of  the  testimony,  is  an  act  of  conscions- 
ness  itself;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  invalidated'  without  self-contra- 
diction. For,  as  we  have  fi^qucntly  observed,  to  doubt  the  leali^ 
of  that  of  which  we  are  conscious  is  impossible;  for  as  we  can  only 
doubt  through  consctousness,  to  doubt  of  consciousness  is  to  doubt 
of  consciousness  by  consciousness.  1%  on  the  one  hand,  we  aflhm 
the  reality  of  the  doubt,  we  thereby  explicitly  affirm  the  reality  of 
conaelousnesa^  and  contradict  our  doubt ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
deny  the  reality  of  oonsdousness,  we  implicitly  deny  the  reality  of 
our  denial  itself  Thus,  in  the  act  of  perception,  consciousness 
gives  as  a  conjunct  fact,  an  ego  or  mind,  and  a  non-ego  or  matter, 
known  together,  and  contradistinguished  from  each  other.  Now, 
as  a  present  phaBuoinenon,  this  double  fact  cannot  possibly  be 
denied.  I  cannot,  therefore,  refuse  the  fact,  that,  in  perception,  I 
am  consei<nis  of  a  })lKeDomenon,  which  I  am  compelled  to  regard  as 
the  attribute  of  something  diflerent  from  my  mind  or  self.  This  I 
must  perforce  admit,  or  run  into  self-contradiction.   But  admittuog 
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thii^  may  I  not  stilly  without  edf-oontnidiotloii,  niftintiiln  that  what 
I  am  compelled  to  Tiew  as  the  phjenomenon  of  Bomething  different 
me  ia  nererthetess  (niikiiowii  to  me),  only  a  modification  of 
mj  mind  ?  In  thia  I  admit  the  &et  of  the  testimony  of  conadooa- 
nesB  aa  gtYeUf  bat  deny  the  truth  of  ita  report  Whether  this 
denial  of  the  tmth  of  ccoaoioneness  aa  a  witneea,  ia  or  i«  not  legitl- 
matoi  we  are  not,  at  this  moment,  to  coniider :  all  I  have  in  view 
at  preaent  is,  aa  I  said,  to  ahow  thait  we  mnat  distingoish  in  con- 
sdousness  two  kinds  of  &cts,— the  ftot  of  ooosdoosnees  testifying, 
and  the  fiujt  of  which  oonaobiMBiesa  testifies  $  and  that  we  must 
not,  as  Mr.  Stewart  haa  done,  hold  that  we  can  as  Httle  doubt  of  the 
&el  of  the  eiistence  of  an  external  world,  as  of  the  fact  that  con- 
scaousnees  gives,  in  mntnal  contrast,  the  phaenoQienon  of  scli^  in 
contrast  to  the  phnenonicnon  of  not-self.^ 

Under  this  first  law,  let  it,  tlicrctore,  by  laid  down,  in  the  first 

place,  that  by  ;i  fact  of  consciousness  j)r(>j>crly  so 
-^^l^?!^.**' called,  is  lueaut  a  i>nrnarv'  and  uuivcrsal  fact  of 

onr  iiitolletrtual  beinci^;  :ind,  m  the  second,  tliat 
piK'li  facts  are  of  two  kinds,  —  P,  The  facts  given  in  the  act  of  con- 
s' :ii-!i«ss  itself ;  and,  2®,  The  facts  which  consciousness  does  not  at 
once  give,  but  to  the  reality  of  which  it  only  bears  evidence.  And 
as  siinpUiicatiun  is  always  a  matter  of  imj>ortjincc,  wo  may  throw 
out  of  account  altogether  tlic  furnier  class  of  these  facts  ;  for  of 
such  no  doubt  can  be,  or  has  been,  entertained.  It  is  only  the  au- 
thority of  these  facts  as  evidence  of  something  beyond  themselves, 
—  that  is,  only  the  second  class  of  jfacts,  —  which  bccnme  matter  of 
diaeossion ;  it  is  not  the  reality  of  oonecionsness  that  we  have  to 
proves  bat  its  vemcity.' 
The  seoond  role  is.  That  the  whole  ftcts  of  consoioasDess  be 

taken  without  reserve  or  heaitation,  whether 
t«iritj^         ^     *^"^  ®'^        constituent,  or  aa  regulative,  data. 

This  rale  is  too  manifest  to  require  much  elueida- 
tion.  Ab  philosophy  is  only  a  development  of  the  phsBUomeoa  and 
laws  of  oonsoiousnesi^  it  is  evident  that  philosophy  can  only  be 
oooiplete,  aa  it  comprehends,  in  one  harmonioua  sjstem,  all  the  con- 
stituent, and  aU  the  regulative,  &ets  of  consciousness.  If  any 
phsnomenon  or  constttnent  fiict  of  eonacbuaness  be  omitted,  the 
system  is  not  complete  ;*  if  any  law  or  regulative  fict  ia  exdnded, 
the  system  is  not  legitimate. 

f  TTiP  ot.ly  pliilosoplKT  wliom  T  Tmvo  met  external  worlil  ?^  -not  Bolf-coiitrad!rtfin';  by 

wUh,  touching;  on  Uie  question,  Ia  Father  Buf-  no  meiuts, — be  is  only  mstd."  —  Traiti  da 

air,«idlM  MmtottrSwflwMiliVMa*  nmtuuTiriUs, o. xL » 96.  [SeoJMTtWWK 

knd.    lie  faya,  aa  I  reciKid  t,— i^B*  wfao  pi,  787.  — Ed.] 
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The  violatioii  of  this  second  rule  is,  in  general,  connected  with  n 

Tiolatioa  of  the  thirds  end  wo  shall  according^ 
m.  The  i^w  of     aingj^        together.  The  third  ia,^That 

Haimony.  .....  «  . 

nothbg  hat  the  fiota  of  ocoflaoiuniefls  be  taken, 
or  If  inleronoeB  of  reasoiiiiig  be  admitted,  that  these  at  least  be 
reoogmaed  aa  legitimate  only  aa  dednoed  from,  and  only  in  subordi- 
nation to,  the  immediate  data  of  oooaoiongaeas,  and  that  every 
poritioB  be  r^eoted  aa  illegitimate  whidi  is  oontiadietory  to  these. 
The  troth  and  neeeaaity  of  thia  rule  are  not  leaa  evident  than  the 

trath  and  neoeaaity  of  the  preceding.  Philoao- 
Thc*e  niustrmfad  In      ,       ^^^j  ^  svBtematio  oTolntion  of  the  oon- 

tenta  of  conadooaness,  by  the  inatramentaltty  of 

oonaoionsness ;  it,  tlierefore,  neoeaaarily  ^uppooes,  in  both  re6pccti>, 

the  veracity  of  consciousneaa. 

But,  though  thb  be  top  evident  to  admit  of  doubt,  and  though 

no  philosoplicr  lias  ever  openly  thrown  off  alle- 

HowSkipttaluiui-  friimoe  to  the  authority  of  coiisc'lousiiess,  we 
i«  out  of  partita  dog-      7.    ,  ,    ,  ,      *.  ,  , 

mflrtt lyrtfmf  hud^  nevertheless,  that  iLs  testimony  has  been 

silently  overlooked,  and  systems  established 
npou  principles  in  direct  hostility  to  the  primary  data  of  intelli- 
gence. It  is  only  such  a  violation  ot  the  mtegnty  of  consciousness, 
by  the  dogiuatiat,  that  affords,  to  the  skej)tic,  the  foundation  on 
which  he  ean  establish  his  pnsof  of  the  nullity  of  phil<»sophy.  The 
>kr|)tic  cannot  assail  tie-  h  uih  of  the  facts  of  conseiousiiess  in 
themselves,  in  attemi>ting  this  he  would  run  at  once  into  selt-eon- 
tradictiou.  In  the  firet  place,  he  would  enaet  the  jtart  of  a  dogma- 
tist, —  that  is,  he  would  positively,  dogmatically,  establish  his 
doubt.  In  the  aeoond,  waiving  this,  how  can  he  accomplish  what 
he  thus  proposes?  For  why?  He  mnst  attack  consciousneaa 
either  from  a  iiigher  ground,  or  from  oonaoioiiancss  itself.  liigher 
ground  than  consciousness  there  is  none ;  he  must,  theieibre^  inval- 
idate thr  facts  of  consciousneaa  from  the  ground  of  oonadousnesa 
itael£  On  thia  ground,  he  cannot,  aa  we  have  aeen,  deny  the  facts 
of  oonaoionsness  as  given ;  he  can  only  attempt  to  invalidate  their 
testimony.  But  thia  again  can  be  done  only  by  ahowing  that  oon- 
aeionaneaa  teila  difierent  talea, — that  ita  evidence  is  oontradiotory, 
-^that  ita  data  are  repngnant  Bat  this  no  alceplio  haa  ever  jiet 
been  aUe  to  do.  Neither  does  the  akeptic  or  negatlTe  philoaopher 
himaelf  aasune  his  principlea ;  he  only  aeeepta  those  on  whidi  the 
dogmatist  or  positive  philosopher  attempts  to  establish  hb  doctrine; 
and  this  doctrine  he  reduces  to  zero,  by  showing  that  its  principlee 
are  either  mntnally  repugnant,  or  repugnant  to  &cta  of  oonscions- 
neas,  on  which,  though  it  may  not  expressly  fi>nnd,  still,  as  &ctB  of 
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oonwioiienMS)  it  eannot  refiun  to  redqgniid  widiont  denying  the 
ponlbilitj  of  philosophy  in  geoeraL 
I  ihall  iUnstnite  the  violation  of  this  nde  hj  examples  taken  from 

the  writings  of  the  late  ingenions  Dr.  Thomas 
TkMiuM  of  ffe»    Brown.—!  most,  however,  premise  that  this 

Second  nnr!  Third  !nws         ■.  ,■,         ,  •  it^.t 

in  the  writing*  of  Dr.  pl^^osop^er,  SO  &r  Ifcom  being  singular  in  Ue  . 
Tiioiiuui  Brown.         cssy  way  of  appealing  to,  or  overlooking,  the 

Ihots  of  consoioasness,  as  he  ilnds  them  ooiive> 
nient  or  inoonvenient  for  his  purpose,  supplies  only  &  specimen  of 

the  too  ordinary  style  of  philosophiziiiLr.  Now, 
Bni«»% dMCvfiMi«f      y0ii  must  know,  that  Dr.  Brown  maintains  the 

Externa)    rer«eptlon      '  j    ^  •        i-  ^  •^        ^  i  . 

,  _     .  common  cioetnne  ot  the  ])hiJo.soi>iii i>,  ili.it  wo 

cDcy.  have  no  immodinte  knowledge  of  .Tnytliing  be- 

yond the  Rt:it('S  or  modifications  of  our  owri  minds, 

—  tliul  \vc  are  only  conscious  ol  the  et^o,  —  the  non-ecro,  ns  known, 
beiii£f  oiilv  a  modification  of  self,  wliich  tnankind  at  larire  are  illu- 
sively  determined  to  view  as  external  and  different  frr»m  self.  This 
doctrine  is  contradictory  of  the  fact  to  which  consciousness  testifies, 

—  that  tlie  nl)ject  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  ]>erception,  is  the 
external  reality  as  existinir,  and  not  merely  its  re}>resentation  in  the 
percipient  mind.  That  this  is  the  fact  testified  to  by  consciou.Hness, 
and  believed  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  is  admitted  even  by 
those  j)hlli»sopher8  who  reject  the  truth  of  the  testimony  and  the 
belie£  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  us  at  present  what  are  the 
grcnrods  on  which  the  principle  is  founded,  that  the  mind  can  have 
no  knoANledixe  of  aught  besides  itself;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that,  this  principle  being  contradictory  of  the  testimony  of  oon- 
soiousness,  T)r.  Brown,  by  adopting  it,  virtually  accuses  eonsoions- 
ness  of  fidsehood.  But  if  consciousness  be  fiilse  in  its  testimony  to 
one  fiiet,  we  can  have  no  confidence  in  its  testimony  to  any  other; 
and  Brown,  havmg  himself  belied  the  veracity  of  oonscionsnesa, 
cannot,  therefore,  agidn  appeal  to  thb  veradty  as  to  a  credible  an- 
thority.  *Bitt  he  is  not  tfans  consistent  Although  he  does  not 
bDow  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an  outer 
worid,  the  existence  of  that  worid  he  still  maintains.  And  on  what 
grounds  ?  He  admits  the  reasoning  of  the  Mealist,  that  is^  of  the 
philosopher  who  denies  the  reality  of  the  material  universe, — he 
admits  this  to  be  invincible.  How,  then,  is  this  condosion  avoided  ? 
Simply  by  appealing  to  the  universal  belief  of  mankind  in  fiivor  of 
the  existence  of  external  things,*  —  that  is,  to  the  authority  of  a 
ftct  of  consciousnesB.  But  to  him  this  appeal  is  incompetent. 

1  naosophy  '>/  th^  JTumnn  MM,  lecfurR     farther  punnwt  in  tbe  Athor't  I>i>riiwfaat, 
XXViiL,  p.      2d  edition.   t»«e  this  argurnvnt     p.  92.  —  El>. 
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For,  in  the  first  place,  having  clvMidj  TirtoaUjr  giren  tip^  or  rstber 
pomJdreLy  rejeoted^  the  teidmony  of  eoiiiounMB«i%  'when  eonsciom 
BMB  deposed  to  our  immedurte  boiowledge  of  estemal  thingB^ — 
how  oan  lie  eyen  fimnd  «poii  the  yrendtf  of  that  mendadoaB  piiii- 
(riple,  when  betriag  evideDoe  to  the  iiiikiiowii  edotettoe  of  extmal 
thingtf  I  oannot  hot  heliere  tfant  the  msterial  reality  esHts; 
thevefioe^  it  doea  eaal»  f<Mr  ootmcawiMwi  does  not  deoeive  n8>— *tbia 
leaaoning  Br.  Brown  emploja  when  deftrnding  his  eaaertlon  of  an 
outer  woild,  I  oannot  bat  heliere  that  the  materiel  reality  ii  the 
oljeet  unmediately  known  in  pereeption ;  therefore,  it  ia  immedi* 
atdj  known,  for  oonacdonsneaa  does  not  deoeive  na,-- this  nesoning 
Dr.  Brown  i^eots  when  estsMiahing  the  firandation  of  his  aystem. 
In  the  one  oase^  he  maintains,  this  belief  beoanae  iiresistible^  is 
trae ;  in  the  other  ease  he  maintains,  —  thia  belief  thougli  irresist- 
ible^ is  fiilse.  Consoionsnees  is  Tenoioiis  in  tiie  Ibrmer  belief  men- 
da^ons  in  the  latter.  I  approbete  the  one,  I  reprobate  the  othnr. 
The  ineonsifltenoy  of  this  is  apparent.  It  becomes  more  palpable 
when  we  consider,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  belief  which  Dr. 
Brown  assumes  as  true  rests  on  —  is,  in  fact,  only  the  reflex  of— 
the  belief  wliich  lie  rcpudiatt's  as  false.  Why  do  mankind  believe 
in  the  existeiico  of  an  outer  world?  They  do  Jiot  believe  iu  it  as 
in  something  unknown ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  believe  it  to 
exist,  only  because  they  believe  that  they  ininiediately  know  it 
to  exist.  The  former  belief  is  only  as  it  is  founded  on  the  latter. 
Of  all  absurdities,  therefore,  the  greatest  is  to  assert,  —  on  the  one 
hand,  that  consciousness  deceives  us  in  the  belief  that  we  know  any 
material  object  to  exist,  and.  on  the  other,  that  the  material  object 
exists,  Ijecause,  though  on  fai^e  grounds,  wo  believe  it  to  exist. 

I  may  give  you  another  instance,  from  the  same  author,  of  the 

wild  work  tliat  tlio  npj  lication  of  this  ride 
Bmn^°pMof^oar  "^■^^^'^  among  philosopiiical  systems  not  legiti- 
idauitty.  mately  established.  Dr.  Brown,  with  other 
philosophers,  rests  the  proof  of  our  Personal 
Identity,  and  of  our  Mental  Individuality,  on  the  ground  of  beliefs, 
which,  as  intuitive,  universal,  immediate,  and  irreeistible,^  he,  not 
unjustly,  xegards  aa  the  internal  and  never-ceasing  voice  of  our 
Creator,  —  revelations  from  on  high,  omnipotent  [and  Teradous] 
as  their  Author.^  To  him  this  aignment  is,  however,  incompetent 
as  contradictoiy.  • 

What  we  know  ni  self  or  persoin,  we  know  only  as  a  fiust  of  con- 


I  Pkaoaophy  (ff  tht  Oman  Mmd^  lecture  xlii.,  p.  269,  2d  edition,  also  Sir  W. 
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MloitSDeas.  In  our  ^tn&ptirm  eonMlonmeii,  there  Is  tevealed,  in 
eotttinit  to  each,  a  teif  md  a  not  eelC  This  eontraetitf  either  trne  or 
filee*  IftroAythenamleonaQioiisofanoljeotdifllbTent  ftom 
thst  ]■»  I  hare  an  immediate  peroaptiaii  of  the  eztemal  tealttj.  If 
iyee»  then  am  I  not  eonMiooa  of  anytfaiiig  diflbfeat  from  me,  but 
irhat  I  am  ooastnuiied  to  regard  as  not-me  u  only  a  modifioation 
of  me,  which,  hy  an  Qlnaion  of  mj  nature^  I  miitake^  and  must  mis- 
take, for  iomething  dii^rent  fiom  meu 

Nov,  iHU  it  be  ondited  that  Dr.  Broim  and  be  it  remembered 
that  I  addoee  him  onlj  aa  the  repreaentatiTe  of  a  great  majority  of 
pfailoflophers — affirms  or  denies,  just  as  he  finds  it  oonvenient  or 
inconvenient,  this  fact,  —  this  diiidnctioti  of  oonscionsness  ?  In  hig 
doctrine  of  perception,  he  explicitly  denies  its  truth,  in  denyinsf  that 
mind  is  conscious  of  aught  beyond  itself.  But,  in  otlu  r  |»arts  of  his 
philosophy,  this  false  fact,  this  illusive  distinction,  and  the  deceitful 
belief  founded  thereupon,  are  appealed  to,  (I  ^uoto  his  expres- 
sioufci,)  as  "  revelatioiiij  from  on  Jiigh, — as  the  never-ceasing  voice 
of  our  Creator  "  etc. 

Thus,  on  tlic  veracity  of  tins  mendacious  belief,  Dr.  Brown  estab- 
lishes bis  proof  of  our  personal  identity.  Touching  the  object  of 
perception,  when  its  evidence  is  iucouvenient,  this  Ix  lief  is  quietly 
passed  over,  as  incompetent  to  distinguish  not^self  from  self;  in  the 
question  recrarding  <  ir  personal  identity,  where  its  testimony  is 
convenieut,  it  is  clanAorou^ly  cited  as  an  inspired  witness,  exclu- 
sively eom}>etent  to  distingnish  self  from  not-self.  Yet  why,  if,  in 
the  one  case,  it  mistook  self  fur  not-sel^  it  may  not,  in  the  other, 
mistake  not-seU  for  sei^  would  appear  a  problem  not  of  the  easiest 
solution. 

Th»  same  belief,  with  the  same  inconsistency,  is  called  in  to  prove 

the  Tndividnnlity  of  mind.'  But  if  we  are  falla- 
ciously  deterrninrfl,  m  our  ])erceptive  conseious- 
ness,  to  regard  niir»<l  both  as  mind  and  as  matter, 
—  for,  on  Brown's  hypothesis,  in  perception,  the  object  ])ereeived  is 
ooly  a  mode  of  the  percipient  subject,  —  if,  I  say,  in  this  act,  I  must 
▼iew  what  is  supposed  one  and  indivisible,  as  plural,  and  different, 
and  opposed|  — how  is  it  possible  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  a 
testimony  so  treacherous  as  oonsciousness  for  an  evidence  of  the 
leal  gfafnplieity  of  the  thinking  principle  ?  How,  says  the  materialist 
to  Brown, how  can  yon  i^peal  against  me  to  the  testimony  of 
eoDsoioosness,  wliieh  yon  yonrsclf  reject  when  against  your  own 
opinions)  and  hov  ean  yon,  on  the  authority  of  that  testimony^ 
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innin(^iff  the  unity  of  self  to  be  moTB  thaa  an  iUaflhre  appeanmei^ 
when  self  and  not-wl^  at  known  to  oonaotoiuniest,  ara^  on  yoor  own 
hypotheaifl,  ooniiassedly  onlj  modifioaliont  of  tlia  lame  percipient 
satgeot?  1^  on  yonr  doetrine^  oonaeionanoM  ean  aplit  what  jam, 
hold  to  ^m  one  and  indiTialble  into  two,  not  onlj  difctent  bnt 
oppoaedy  eziateneea, — what  abaiurdityia  there,  on  mine,  that  eon- 
adonaneaa  ahonld  exhibit  aa  ph«nomenaDy  one,  what  we  both  hold 
to  be  really  manifold  ?  If  yon  giye  the  lie  to  conadoaaneaa  in  fiiTor 
ofyonr  hypotheaia,  yon  can  have  no  reaaonable  otjeedon  that  I 
dionld  give  it  the  He  in  ikvor  of  mine.  If  yon  can  maintain  that 
not-«elf  is  only  an  illoaive  pluenomenon, — being,  in  ftet,  only  aelf 
in  di^guke ;  I  may  also  maintain,  a  floftlra,  that  aelf  itself  ia  only  an 
illusive  phffiDomenon,  —  and  that  the  apparent  unity  of  the  ego  is 
only  the  resnit  of  an  oi^anio  hannony  of  action  between  the  parti- 
cles of  matter. 

From  these  examples,  the  truth  of  the  position  I  maintain  is  man- 
ifest, —  that  a  fact  of  consciousnesB  can  only  be 

The  ■Mttf»  nd  rejected  on  the  supposition  of  falsity,  and  that, 
w«elty  «f  ^j^g  falsity  of  one  fict  of  consciousness  heing  ad- 
nAintaiMd.  mitted,  the  truth  of  no  other  lact  01  conscious- 

ness can  be  maintained.  The  legal  brocard, 
J^alsus  in  tino^  falsu^^  in  omnibus^  is  a  rule  not  more  applicable  to 
other  witnesses  than  to  consciousness.  Thus,  every  system  of  phi- 
losopliy  which  implies  the  uegutioii  of  any  fict  of  consciousness,  is 
not  only  necessarily  unable,  without  sclf-com  iM  liction,  to  e?tablif«h 
its  own  truth  by  nny  appeal  to  coiisciousnr^s ;  it  is  also  unable,  witli- 
out  8clf-contra<li(  tioii,  to  appeal  to  consciousness  against  the  Jalse- 
hood  of  nny  other  system.  If  the  absolute  and  universal  veracity 
of  consciousness  be  once  surrendered,  every  system  is  ecjunlly  true, 
or  rather  all  :ne  e(|iiMlly  false  :  philosophy  is  impossible,  for  it  has 
now  no  instrument  by  which  truth  can  be  <liscoverrd,  —  no  stand- 
ard by  which  it  can  be  tried  ;  the  root  of  our  nature  is  a  lie.  Bnt 
though  it  is  thus  manifestly  the  common  interest  of  everj'  scheme 
of  philosophy  to  preserve  intact  the  integrity  of  consciousness,  almost 
every  scheme  of  pJiilosophy  is  only  another  mode  in  which  this 
integrity  has  been  violated.      therefore,!  am  able  to  prove  the  £iot 

of  this  yariona  violation,  and  to  show  that  the  £acts  of  conscious 
ncf's  have  never,  or  hardly  ever,  been  fairly  evolved,  it  will  follow, 
aa  I  aaid,  that  no  reproach  can  be  justly  addressed  to  consciousness 
aa  an  ill-informed,  or  vacillating,  or  perfidiona  witness,  bnt  to  those 
only  who  were  too  proud,  or  too  negligent,  to  accept  its  testimony, 
to  employ  ita  materials,  and  to  obey  ita  lawa.  And  on  this  aoppo- 
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Mtum,  Ba  fkt  aboald  we  be  fiom  despeiring  of  the  fotore  adveaoe  cf 
pldloeophy  fiom  the  eiq^erienoe  of  iti  pest  vanderiDga,  that  we 
oofjtkt,  on  the  eoDtrary,  to  aotlelpete  for  it  a  steady  pTogress^  the 
moment  that  ]^iloeophen  oen  be  pemoaded  to  look  to  eonsdousnesa^ 
and  to  cooaoioosness  ahme^  for  theur  matenahi  and  th^  rules. 
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LECTURE  XVI* 

OOHSdOUSNSSS^— VXOLATIOHS  OJT  ITS  AUTHOBITT. 

On  tlie  prinoiple,  which  no  one  hn«i  yot  been  found  lioM  enough 

forinnlly  to  <li'iiy,  and  which,  indeed,  requires 

ronsciftiifnes.'*,  the      only  to  be  understood  to  be  acknowledged, — 

fin*  and  geoeraUre     nam  civ,  that  as  all  philosophy  is  evolved  from 

Driadnlo  of  PUkiw  ,  « 

Pl^^  cotiscionsnoss,  so,  on  the  truth  of  conseiou^^ncsa, 

the  poBsil)ility  of  all  philosophy  is  dependent,  —  - 
it  is  manifest,  at  ono6  and  without  farther  reasoning,  that  no  philo- 
lophioal  theory  can  pretend  to  truth  except  that  BiDgie  theory  which 
oomprehends  and  develops  the  fact  of  conscioosness  on  which  it 
ftundF,  M  !t])ont  retrenchment,  distortion,  or  addition.  Were  a  phi* 
loeophical  system  to  pretend  that  it  culls  out  all  that  is  correct  in 
aiket  of  consciousness,  and  rejects  only  what  is  eiToneous,  —  what 
would  bo  the  inevitable  result?  In  tlie  iii-st  place,  this  system 
admits,  and  most  admit,  that  it  is  wholly,  dependent  on  conscious- 
ness fi>rit8  constitaent  elements,  and  for  the  rules  by  which  these 
are  selected  and  arranged,  —  in  short,  that  it  is  wholly  dependent 
on  oonscionsness  ibr  its  knowledge  of  true  and  false.  But,  in  the 
second  place,  it  pretends  to  select  a  part,  and  to  reject  a  part,  of  a 
ftot  £^ven  and  goaranteed  hy  consdonsness*  Now,  by  what  crite- 
rion, hy  what  standard,  can  it  discriminate  the  true  Avm  the  false 
in  this  ftotf  This  criterion  most  he  either  oonscionsness  itseli^  or 
an  instmment  different  from  oonscionsness.  If  it  be  an  instmment 
diilbrent  from  oonseionaness,  what  is  it  t  No  sach  instmment  has 
ever  yet  been  named — has  ever  yet  been  heard  of*  If  it  exist,  and 
if  it  enable  us  to  eritidM  the  data  of  conscioasness,  it  mnst  be  a 
higher  sonroe  of  knowledge  than  consdonsness,  and  thns  it  will 
replace  conseionsness  as  the  first  and  generative  prindple  of  philos- 
ophy. Bnt  of  any  priiu-iplc  of  this  diarocter,  diflbrent  from  con- 
sdonsneas,  philo80|)hy  is  yet  in  ignorance.  It  remains  nnenomice!l 
and  nnknown.  It  may  therefore,  be  saibly  assdmed  not  to  be.  The 
standard,  therefore,  by  whidi  any  philosophical  theory  can  profess 
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to  regulate  its  ohoiee  amon!:^  tlie  elements  of  any  fact  of  oonscioiis* 
ncss,  mutt  be  oonsdoosiieM  itseUl  Now,  mark  tho  dilemma.  The 
theory  makes  consdonsneflS  the  dMcriminator  between  what  is  trae 
and  what  is  false  in  its  own  testimony.  Bat  if  conscioosness  be 
anamed  to  be  a  mendaoioua  witness  in  certain  parts  of  its  evidence^ 
how  can  it  be  presumed  a  veracious  witness  in  others?  This  it 
cannot  be.  It  most  be  held  as  false  in  all,  if  false  in  any;  and  the 
philosophical  theory  which  atarts  from  this  hypothesis,  starts  from  a 
negation  of  itself  in  the  negation  of  philosophy  in  general.  Again* 
on  the  hypothesis  that  part  of  the  deliveranoe  of  cor.sciousncss  is 
true,  part  fiUse^  how  oan  oonacionsness  enable  us  to  distinguish  these? 
This  has  never  yet  been  shown ;  it  is,  in  &ct,  inconceivable.  Bat| 
ihrtber,  how  is  it  discovered  that  any  part  of  a  datum  of  oonseions- 
ness  is  fake,  another  tnie?  Thia  can  only  be  done  if  the  datum 
involve  a  contradiction.  But  if  the  fiiots  of  oonsdousness  be  con- 
tradictory, then  is  oonsclousness  a  principle  of  falsehood ;  and  the 
greatest  of  conceivable  follies  would  be  an  attempt  to  employ  such 
a  principle  in  the  discovery  of  tenth.  And  such  an  act  of  ^lly  is 
every  philosophical  theoiy  which,  departhag  from  an  admission  that 
the  data  of  consciousness  are  false,  would  still  pretend  to  build  out 
of  them  a  system  of  truth.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  data  of 
consciousness  are  not  contradictory,  and  oonacioasness,  therefore,  not 
a  selfHx>nvicted  deceiver,  how  is  the  unapparent  fidsehood  of  its 
evidence  to  be  evinced?  This  is  manifhstly  impossible;  fbr  sudi 
ftbehood  Is  not  to  be  presumed ;  and,  we  have  prsfviously  seen,  there 
is  no  higher  principle  by  which  the  testimony  of  eonaciottsness  oaa 
be  eanvajwed  and  redargued.  Consciousness,  therefore^  is  to  be  pre* 
tamed  veracious ;  a  philoeophioal  theory  whi<^  accepts  one  part  of 
the  harmonious  data  of  consdousoess  and  rtjeots  another,  is  mani- 
ftstly  a  mere  caprice,  a  diimera  not  worthy  of  consideration,  &r«les8 
of  articulate  disproof.    It  is  ab  initio  null. 

I  have  been  anxious  thus  again  to  inculcate  upon  you  this  view 
in  rejjard  to  the  relation  of  Philosophy  to  Consciousness,  because  it 
contains  a  preliminary  refutation  of  all  those  proud  and  Avayward 
systems  wliich,  thon^di  they  can  only  ])retend  to  represent  the  truth 
inasmuch  as  they  fully  and  fairly  develop  the  revelations  vouch- 
safed to  us  through  consciousness,  still  do,  one  fnid  all  of  them, 
depart  Ironi  a  f:dse  or  partial  acceptance  of  these  revelati  ii^  them- 
selves: and  because  it  alio rds  a  clear  and  siuiplo  criterion  of  cer- 
tainty in  our  own  attempts  at  philosophical  construction.  If  it  be 
corroet,  it  swce])s  away  at  once  a  world  of  metaphvfieal  speeida- 
tion ;  l  if  it  <  tirtail  the  dominions  of  human  reason,  it  firmly 
«4tiibiiiihcs  our  authority  over  what  remains. 
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In  order  still  farther  to  evince  to  yoa  the  importance  of  the  pre- 
cept (namely,  that  we  must  look  to  coiwctxrai- 
thority  Of  MitMioa*>  consciousness  alone  for  the  mate- 


rials nnd  rules  of  philosophy),  and  to  show  ta> 
tioulately  how  all  tlie  variations  of  philoeopby 
have  been  determined  by  ita  negloot,  I  will  take  those  fiiota  of  coa- 
sdoosnesa  which  lie  at  the  very  root  of  philosophy,  aad  with  whidi^ 
conseqaently,  all  philosophical  syatems  are  neeessaiily  and  primarily 
conversant ;  and  point  ont  how,  besides  the  one  tnte  doctrine  whieh 
accepts  and  amply  states  the  &et  as  given,  there  are  always  aa 
many  varions  actoal  theories  as  there  are  various  possible  modes  of 
distorting  or  mntilatmg  this  fiiet.    I  shall  oommenoewith  that 

groat  fiiet  to  wUch  I  have  already  alliided,^  that 
The  Duaiitar  •xcoo-        ^  immediately  conscioos  in  perception  of 
'^'^  an  ego  and  a  non-ego^  known  together,  and 

known  in  contrast  to  each  other.  This  is  the  fact  of  the  Duality 
of  OoDsciousneBS.  It  is  clear  and  manliest.  When  I  oonoentrate 
my  attention  in  the  amplest  act  of  perception,  I  return  from  my 
observation  with  the  most  irresistible  oonvictton  of  two  fbcts,  or 
rather  two  branches  of  the  same  fiiGt;-^that  I  am, — and  that 
something  dii&rent  from  me  exists.  In  this  act^  I  am  consdoas  of 
myself  as  the  peroeinng  subject,  and  of  an  external  reality  as  tbe 
object  perceived ;  and  I  am  conscious  of  both  existences  in  the  same 
mdivi^e  moment  of  intniti<m*  The  knowledge  of  tho  subject 
does  not  precede,  nor  fi>llow,  the  knowledge  of  the  object,  — neither 
determines,  neither  is  determined  by,  the  other. 

Such  is  the  £ict  of  perception  revealed  In  consdonsness,  and  as  it 

determines  mankind  in  general  in  tlieir  ahnost 
tteftfltorthetati-     equal  assurance  of  the  i*eality  of  an  external 

■Mitjr  of  conecJou*.     -Y^yiij  .^g  gf        existence  of  their  own  minds, 
in  Perception  al*  ' 


lowed  by  thoe«  wko  Consciousness  decluros  our  knowledge  ol'  mate- 
deny  lu  tnuu.  rial  qualities  to  be  intuitive  or  immediate,  —  not 

re])reseutative  or  mediate.  Nor  is  the  fact.,  as 
given,  denied  even  by  those  who  dibuUow  it«  truth.  So  clear  is 
the  deliverance,  that  even  the  philosophers  who  reject  an  intuitive 
perception,  fin<l  it  iinpos>iljlo  not  to  admits  that  their  doctrine 
stands  decidedly  opposed  to  the  voice  of  consciousness, —  lo  the 
natum]  convictions  of  mankind.  I  may  give  you  some  exnm]>les  of 
the  adnn.N.Nion  uf  this  fact,  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  im])ortance  to 
phice  beyond  tlie  possibility  of  doubt.  I  quote,  of  coui-se,  only  from 
those  i)hil()s*)j)her8  whose  fiVftems  are  in  contradiction  of  the  testi- 
mony of  consciousuess,  which  tliey  are  forced  to  admit.  I  mi^ht 
quote  to  you  coufeasions  to  this  effect  from  Descartes,  JDe  jPcusion- 
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ibus^  artioLe  2S,  and  from  liaMmn^be^  JS^dkpicAtf^  liv.  iiL  o.  !•  To 
these  I  only  refer  you. 

TIm  li»Uowiiig  k  finom  Beric^y,  towarda  tbe  oondosioxi  of  the 

third  and  laat  IHalogne^  in  which  hia  aystem  of 
Idealiamia  €8tabliahed:— ^WhenHylaaUat 
laat  entirely  oonyerted,  he  ohaenrea  to  I^hilooona, — *  After  a]]»  the 
oontroveny  about  mattery  an  the  atriot  aeoeptation  of  it|  lies  alto- 
gether between  yon  and  the  phQotophemi  whose  principles,  I 
aeknowledge»  are  not  near  so  natural,  or  ao  agreeable  to  the  com- 
mon aense  of  mankitid,  and  Holy  Soriptare,  aa  yonnk'  Philonona 
obeerres  in  the  end, — *  That  he  doea  not  pretend  to  be  a  setter-np 
of  new  notUms ;  hia  endeavors  tend  only  to  unite^  and  to  place  in  a 
elearer  light,  that  tmth  which  waa  before  shared  between  the  vulgar 
and  the  philoeopbera;  the  fi^rmer  being  of  opmion,  that  those  thinga 
they  immediately  peroeive  are  the  teal  things ;  and  the  latter,  that 
the  thloga  immediately  perceived  are  ideas  which  exist  only  in  the 
mind;  which  two  things  put  together  do,  in  effect,  constitute  the 
aubetanoe  of  what  he  advances.'  And  he  concludes  by  observing^ — 
^That  those  ptinciplea  which  at  fitat  view  lead  to  skepticism,  puro 
soed  to  a  certain  point,  bring  men  back  to  common  sense.*  ** ' 

Here  you  will  notice  that  Berkeley  adnuta  that  the  common  be- 
lief of  mankbid  is,  that  the  thinga  immediately  perceived  are  not 
lepresentattve  otjecta  in  the  mind,  but  the  external  realities  them- 
sdlves.  Hume,  in  like  manner,  makes  the  same  eonfesaion ;  and  the 
confession  of  that  skepUoal  idealist,  or  skeptical  nihilist,  is  of  the 
utmost  weight. 

"  It  Beems  evident  that  men  are  earned  by  a  natural  instinct  or 
^  prej>ossession  to  rc'j)ose  faitU  iu  tlioir  sonsos; 

and  thai,  u  ithout  any  reasoning,  or  even  .ihaost 
before  the  use  of  reason,  we  always  suppose  an  external  uuiverse, 
which  depends  not  on  our  perception,  but  would  exist  though  we 
and  every  sensible  creature  were  absent  or  annihilated.  Even  the 
animal  creation  are  governed  by  a  like  oj»iiiiuii,  and  preserve  this 
belief  of  external  objects  in  all  their  thoughts,  desicrns,  and  actions. 

"It  seems  also  evident  that,  when  men  follow  Llus  blind  and 
f»owerful  instinct  of  nature,  they  always  su|)pose  the  very  images 
pm>entcd  bv  thu  henses  to  be  the  external  objorts,  and  never  enter- 
tain any  su-oii  ion  that  the  one  are  nothmg  but  rejiresentations  of 
the  other.  This  very  table,  which  we  see  white,  and  which  we  feel 
harrl,  is  believed  to  exist,  independent  of  our  perception,  and  to  bo 
something  external  to  our  mind,  which  ]>erccivrs  it.  Our  presence 
bcaitows  not  b«iug  on  it»— ^our  absence  does  not  annihilate  it.  It 
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presences  its  existence  vni&im  and  entiva^  iadepenclont  of  the  tttoft- 
tion  of  intelligent  bdngs,  who  peroeive  or  contemplate  it. 

^Biit  thu  uniyeraal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men  is  soon  de- 
stroyed by  the  fllig^test  pbilo0O}^y»  whieh  teaohes  na  that  nothing 
oak  ever  be  present  to  the  mind  bat  an  image  or  perception,  and. 
that  the  oenaes  are  only  the  inleta  throngh  which  theae  imagea  are 
conveyed,  without  being  able  to  produce  any  inunediste  intemoiirae 
between  the  mind  and  the  object  The  taUe,  which  we  aee,  aeona 
to  ^itwititA  as  we  remove  &rdier  from  it ;  bat  the  real  table^  which 
exists  independent  of  na,  aoffers  no  alteration;  it  waa,  therefore* 
nothing  bnt  its  image  niuch  waa  preaent  to  the  mind.  Theae  are 
the  obviooa  dictates  of  reason;  and  no  man  who  reflects,  ever 
doubted  that  the  ezistencea  which  we  conaidfer,  when  we  say,  tkU 
hauM  and  ^at  iru,  are  nothing  bnt  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and 
fleeting  copies  or  representations  of  other  existences,  which  vesnaiBi 
nniform  and  independent.  

*  Do  yoa  fbllow  the  instincts  and  prppensities  of  naitare^  may  they 
say,  in  assenting  to  the  veracity  of  sense?  Bnt  these  lead  yoa  to 
believe  that  the  very  perception  or  sensible  image  is  the  external 
object.  Do  you  disclaim  thia  principle,  in  order  to  embrace  a  more 
rational  opinion,  that  the  peroeptiona  are  only  rcpreaentations  of 
something  external  f  Ton  here  depart  fl^om  your  natural  propen- 
sities and  more  obvious  sentiments  i  and  yet  are  not  able  to  satisfy 
your  reason,  which  can  never  And  any  convincing  argument  ftcm 
experience  to  prove  that  the  perceptions  are  connected  with  any 
external  objects."' 

The  fact  that  consciousness  does  testify  to  an  immediate  knowl- 
edge by  mind  of  an  object  different  from  any  niodifiealion  of  its 
own,  is  tluis  admitted  even  by  those  })hilu8ophei*s  wlio  itill  do  not 
hesitate  to  deny  t)ie  trnth  of  the  testimuuyj  ihv  to  say  tliat  all  men 
do  naturally  believe  in  sueli  a  knowledge,  is  oidy,  in  otlier  words,  to 
sav  that  Ihev  beiieve  it  uiMrn  iho  authoritv  of  eou solo usn ess.  A  fact 
of  (jonsciousnesa,  and  a  f.u  l  of  the  oitmmou  sense  of  mankind,  are  • 
only  various  expressions  of  the  same  itnport.  Wc  may,  therefore, 
lay  it  down  as  an  nmlispiitud  trutli,  that  consciousness  gives,  as  an 
ultimate  fact,  a  pruiiitive  duality;  —  a  kiiuwlerlge  of  the  ego  in  rela- 
tion and  contrast  to  the  non-ego;  an<l  ;i  knowledge  of  the  non-ego 
in  relation  and  contrast  to  the  ego.  The  cl^o  and  non-ei^o  are,  thu8» 
given  in  an  original  syuthetiis,  as  coi^oined  in  the  unity  of  knowl- 

1  £<MSDi,  vol.  H.  fip.16«,1W,10B,167(«dH*  IImmm  tUnfif  adtnowfedged  by  Kant,  by 

1788)1.  Similar  coiifcsaJons  are  made  by  name  Ficbte,  by  Schelling,  by  Tcnnemann,  by  Jm- 

in  his  TrrattM  0/  Hmnnn  Nniur/,  vol.  \.  pp.  obJ.    Several  of  th«8e  teatJmonicii  you  will 

830,  S3S,  3u3,  d5S,  861,  80^,  (c>ri|{iiial  vdit  ) ;  —  find  extnctud  and  translated  in  a  note  of  my 
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edge,  and,  in  an  original  antithensy  M  opposed  in  the  contrariety  of 
flxklenoe.  In  other  worda^  ire  are  oonadons  of  them  in  an  indiTisi- 
Ue  act  of  knouMge  together  and  at  onoe, — but  we  are  confldona 
of  tfMm  aa,  in  ihemaelTes,  diflSuent  and  ezdnaiTe  of  eaoh  other. 
.Again,  conBciOiunew  not  only  giTea  na  a  dnaHty,  bnt  it  givea  ita 

elementa  in  e<|nal  connteipoiae  and  indepen* 
nt  %o  ad  vcn-    denoe.  The  ego  and  non-ego — ndnd  and  mat* 
S^ora^"     e^uai    ter — axe  not  only  given  together,  but  in  abtt>- 
«MBiarpote«adind»-    iiito  ooSqoality.  The  one  does  not  preocde,  the 

other  does  not  follow;  and,  in  their  mntoal 

Te3ationa,  eaoh  is  equally  dependent,  equally 
independent.  Snch  is  the  fiust  as  given  in  and  by  eonsdonsness. 

PhilosopherB  have  not,  however,  been  content  to 
As  man/  different     acccpt  the  fact  in  its  integrity,  but  Iinve  been 
tMoaapMol  BjaUmt     pleased  to  accept  it  only  under  such  qualifica- 

«ririn»te  in  this  fact.        .  ti*!-  .  .      i     ■  t 

,  ,     ,  tiotis  as  it  smted  tlieir  systems  to  ticvise.  lii 

as  it  admits  ui  vuri- 

otu  possible  modlfl-  truth,  there  aio  just  as  many  different  phUosoph- 
eatUiaa.  ical  systems  originatini?  in  tliis  fact,  as  it  admits 

of  various  possible  m<)<lirii  :it  lu:is.  An  enumera- 
tion of  those  modifications,  accordingly,  aftbrds  an  enumeration  of 
philosophical  theories. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  grand  division  of  pliilosopiiers  into 

those  who  do,  and  those  who  do  not,  aeeept  the 
1.  Tho«  who  do,     fact  in  its  inteLTitv.'    Of  moflern  j>hllosophers, 
irfintir tu^^M.ttj      ^^^^^  comprehended  under  tlie  latter 

^S^t^oTih^i^l  e;ito«ror>%  while  of  the  former,  if  we  do  not 
aj  of  CoBseioiMOMi.     remount  to  the  schoolmen  nnd  the  ancient??. — 

I  am  only  aware  of  a  single  j)hilosoiiher-  botbre 
Reid,  who  did  not  reject,  at  least  in  part,  the  fact  as  consciousness 
affimls  it.  A<^  it  is  always  expedient  to  possess  a  precise  name  for 
a  jweose  distinction,  I  would  be  inclined  to  denominate  those  who 

implicitly  acquiesce  in  the  primitive  duality  as 

The  former  called  jriven  in  consciousness,  the  Natural  Realists  or 
Tlihiiillih  ni  Tfiliiril 

Ti,.M^  Natural  Dualists,  and  thdr. doctrine,  Natural 

Realism  or  Katnral  Dualism. 
In  the  second  place,  the  philosophers  who  do  not  accept  the  fact, 

and  the  whole  fiust,  may  be  divided  and  sobdi- 
The  latter,  rariowij  YfuiojiB  dsssos  by  vaiioQs  prindplos 

rabdJvidcd.  *  * 

of  distribntion. 

The  fint  subdivision  will  be  tsken  from  the  total,  or  partial, 

1  See  the  Author's  Sa||>U  I>ifNr.  to  R$i4'4  John  Serf;eant  is  snbsecinPTifN'  r-f.-rrort  to  hr 
Wmiu^  Note  C  —  Kd.  Sir  W.  Hamilton, as taoldiug  a fimiiur  doctrine 

f  lUtj^otoptarliMMhNfMarBalNl.    temptnd«acloallbm.  8«tpp.a81,«68L^BD. 
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ifjeotioQB  of  the  impoit  of  the  &cL  I  have  previoiulT'  shown  yon 
tl[at  to  deny  mnj  fiust  of  ooneeioiuneM  ae  an  aotoal  phiftnomenon  is 
ntteriy  impoafliUa  Bnt,  thoogh  neoeflsaril j  admitted  as  a  present 
ph»ooiiieaon»  the  import  of  this  ph»nomenon,'^a]I  beyond  onr 
aotnal  oonsdoosness  of  its  eristenee,  may  be  denied.  We  are  able, 
without  BcIf-coDtradiction,  to  suppose,  and,  oonseqneirUj,  to  assert, 
that  all  to  which  the  phsenomenon  of  which  we  are  eonseions  refers, 
is  a  deception,  —  that,  for  example,  the  past  to  which  an  act  of 
memory  refei"8,  is  only  an  illusion  involved  in  our  consciousness  of 
the  present,  —  that  tlie  unknown  subject  to  wlik'h  every  pha»nom- 
enou  of  wlikli  wc  are  conscious  involves  a  reicrence,  hns  no  reality 
beyond  this  reference  itself,  —  in  sliort,  that  all  our  knowledge  of 

mind  or  matter,  is  only  a  consciousness  of  vari- 
KlwSiL^*"'***  ***  ous  bundles  of  baseless  appearances.  This  doc- 
trine, as  refusing  a  substantial  reality  to  tlie 
phflBnomenal  existence  of  which  we  are  conscious,  is  called  Nihil- 
ism;  and,  conseqnently,  j)]iilosophcrs,  as  they  afilnn  or  deny  the 
authority  of  consciousness  in  guaranteeing  a  substratum  or  sub- 
Btancc  to  tlie  manifestations  of  the  ego  and  non-ego,  are  divided 
into  Kealists  or  SubstantiaHsts,  and  into  NiliiH>ts  or  Non-Substau- 
tialists.  Of  ]H)sitive  or  dogmntic  Nihilism  tliere  is  no  example  in 
modern  philosophy,  for  Okcn's  deduction  of  the  universe  from  the 
original  nothing,* — the  notliing  being  equivalent  to  the  Absolute 
or  God,  is  only  the  paradoxical  foundation  of  a  system  of  realism; 
and,  in  ancient  philosophy,  we  know  too  little  of  the  book  of  Gor^ 
glas  the  Sophist,  entitled  Ilepi  tov  fi^  ovt(k,  -cpi  <^ucr€(.)^,' —  Con- 
ceminff  JVitture  or  flic  Ncm-J^jristent^ —  to  be  able  to  affirm  whether 
it  were  maintained  by  him  as  a  dogmatic  and  bona Jide  doctrine.  But 
as  a  skeptical  conclusion  from  the  premises  of  previous  philosophers 
we  have  an  illustrious  example  of  Nihilism  in  Hume;  and  the  cele- 
l)rated  Fichte  admits  that  the  speoolative  principles  of  his  own  ideal- 
ism would,  unless  corrected  by  his  praotical,  terminate  in  this  result.' 
.  The  Realists  or  Substantialists  are  again  divided  into  Doalists, 

and  into  Unitarians  or  Monists,  according  as 
u^nm  divided  in-    ^    a«e,  or  are  not,  contented  with  the  testi- 

to  UypotbeHoal  Da-  -  .  «  . 

>Mt.  ^  ]f«niiii.        mony  of  conscionsness  to  the  ultimate  duplicity 

of  saljeot  and  objeot  in  perception.  The  Dnsl* 
ists,  of  whom  wc  are  now  first  speakuig,  are  distingfoished  from  the 
Katnral  Dualists  of  whom  we  formeiij  spoke,  in  ihis» — that  the 


1  Sec  Oktn't  Physiopkilosopky,  translated  tOt  t  See  a  remarkable  paaeage  In  the  Beatiutm 
tlio  Kny  Socii'tv  )>v  l  ulk,  (  31-43. —  Kd.  wvn^  ffrs  Mm^rhen,  p.  174,  ( ircrl-',  vol   ii  p, 

S  Sec  bcxtua  Jbiu^iricutf,  Adv.  Math.  vii.  66.     2iJi,  trouiilated  by  6u  W.  Uaoiiltoa.  MatPti 
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Ifttter  establish  the  exigteticc  of  tbe  two  iirorlds  of  mind  snd  mst* 
ter  en  tlM  immediate  knowledge  we  poaseas  of  both  Beiies  of  plin- 
noroena,-»a  knowledge  of  which  coDsciousnoss  tasiireB  lu;  whereas 
the  £armery  ranendering  the  veradty  of  eoiiMLOiiflne»  to  our  imme- 
diate knowled^  of  material  ph»nomen%  and,  oonaequently,  our 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  euBtence  of  matter,  still  endeaTor, 
by  various  hypotheses  and  reasonings,  to  maintain  the  existence 
of  an  unknown  external  worid.  As  we  denominate  those  who 
maint^n  a  dualism  as  involved  in  tlie  fact  of  consciousness,  Natoral 
Dualists;  so  we  may  style  those' dualists  who  deny  the  evidence  of 
oonscionsness  to  our  immediate  knowledge  of  aught  beyond  the 
sphere  o£  mindi  Hypothetical  Daalists  or  Cosmotbetie  Idealists* 

To  the  class  of  Cosmothetio  Idealists,  the  great  mtgority  of. 

modem  philoaopbers  are  to  be  referred.  Deny- 

Thc  tnajority  of     Jug     immediate  or  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 

belong  to  the  former  «*era«l  ^^^Jf  "^^^  existonoe  they  mamtaiD, 
or  tbtM  oiiww.  M<    tbey,  of  oourse,  hold  a  doctrine  of  mediate  or 


tiiMbdivided  aecova-    lepresentatiTe  perception ;  and,  aooording  to  the 
to  the  ir  Tiev.  or  modifications  of  that  doctrine,  tbey  are 

jwreeiHioQ.  subdiYidod  luto  those  who  view,  in  the 

immediate  object  of  perception,  a  rcpresentatiye 
entity  preaant  to  the  mind,  but  not  a  mere  mental  modification,  and 
into  those  who  hold  that  the  immeduite  oljeot  is  only  a  representi^ 
tiye  modification  of  the  mind  itse!£  It  is  not  always  easy  to  deter- 
mine to  which  of  these  classes  some  philosophers  belong.  To  the 
former,  or  class  holding  the  cruder  hypothesis  of  representation, 
certainly  belong  the  followers  of  Democritua  and  Epicurus,  those 
Aristotelians  who  held  the  vulgar  doctrine  of  specien,  (Aristotle 
himself  aa  os  ])robnbly  a  natural  dualist,)*  and  in  recent  times,  among 
many  others,  JVl  ik  l»riinche,  Berkeley,  i  ha  ke,  Newton,  Abraham 
Tucker^  etc.  To  these  is  also,  but  problematically,  to  bo  referred 
Locke.  To  the  second,  or  class  holding  the  finer  hypothesis  of 
represcntatioti,  belong,  without  any  doul)t,  m^ny  of  the  Phatonists, 
Leibnit^  Aniuuld,  Cronsnz,  Condiilae,  Kant,  etc^  and  to  this  class 
is  also  probably  to  be  reteni-d  Descartcf  * 

The  philoe(^hieal  Unitarians  or  Monists,  reject  the  testimony  of 

consciousness  to  the  ultimate  duality  of  the  sub- 
ject and  objeot  in  perception,  but  tbey  arrive  at 
the  onity  of  these  in  different  ways,   ^ome  admit  the  testimony  of 

1  AtkMkfB  oplnioa  ii  donUlU.   la  aw    tho  Anfboir^  Notao,  JMTt  Wcftv^n^flOO*  ttSf 

D*  Anhna.  1.  5,  ^ecombatri  llie  flieorj-  ofF-m-     and  M.  St.  nilaire's  pt\'fac<'  to  ! 


pMtoolM,  tbat  Uke  is  known  b]r  like,  and  of  tUe  D*  .ijiuna,  p.  22.  —  Ed. 
9BtfSM»MMval  iwlllk  Bat  111  JVImmi* 

aehean  Ethks,  vl.  1,  he  adopts  the  principle  <jf       1  SM  ttt  AathflT^  iNtawim^  p,  91  Mf 

itMtUkiftyasttetaaivoif  aUkBowMB*.  8m  — Sd. 
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^oaMdamaem  to  fhe  equipoise  of  the  memtal  and  material 'pb»> 
aonieiia)  and  do  not  attempt  to  ledaoe  eitiier  mind  to  matter,  or 
matter  to  mind.  Thej  reject^  liowever,  tlie  evidenoe  of  oonaeiom^ 
nesB  to  their  antithene  in  ezietoncc^  and  maintain  that  mind  and 
matter  are  onljr  phttnomenal  modifieattouB  of  tlie  same  oommon 

enbetanoe.    Tbis  is  the  doctrine  of  Absolate 
Intel.  Tho«,  who    Identity,— a  doetrine  of  vMoli  the  most  illns- 

hold  the  doctrine  of       ^  »  •  * 

AhMiute  idenutyj       tnoiis  Teprssentetives  among  recent  philosopnen 

are  Sohdling,  Hcgel,  and  Coorin.  Others  again 
deny  the  evidenee  of  oonsdotiaDess  to  the  eqntpoiie  of  the  snl^eot 
and  object  as  eoSrdinate  and  eoSriginal  elements;  and  as  the  haU 
ance  is  inclined  in  fiiyor  of  the  one  relatiye  or  the  other,  tiro  oppo- 
•site  schemes  of  psychology  are  determined.  If  the  sabject  be 
lilnlhrt  taken  as  the  original  and  genetic,  and  the  object 

*  evolved  from  it  as  its  product,  the  theory  of 

Idealism  is  established.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  objec  t  be  as- 
sumed as  the  orijnnal  and  tireiietic,  and  the  sub- 
a  MiitatiilMiL  ir^  ^ 

ject  evolved  from  it  as  it«  product,  the  theory 

of  Mfiterialism  is  established. 

In  regard  to  these  two  opposite  schemes  of  a  one-sided  philoso- 

pliy,  I  would  at  present  make  an  observation  to 
How  a  phiioKophie-  which  it  may  be  afterwards  necessary  to  recur 
•1  qritam  is  often  pro-  — yijr,^  ^hnt  a  philosophical  Byf?tem  i'^  nth  n  pre- 
veutod  Srom  ftmsf  yej|^(.(]  iYQjn  fallincr  into  absolutii  i  lr  liism  or 
or  abtolBte  nitiffttl-  sbsobite  materialism,  and  held  m  a  kind  of 
iMB.  vacillating  equilibrium,  not  in  eonscquenoe  of 

being  based  on  the  fact  of  consciousness,  but 
from  the  circumstance,  that  its  materialistic  tendency  in  one  opinion 
happens  to  be  oonnteracted  by  its  idealistic  tendency  in  ano^er 
two  opposite  eiroffl^  in  diort,  cooperating  to  the  same  result  as  one- 
truth.  On  this  ground  is  to  be  ezpUined,  why  the  philosophy  of 
Locke  and  Ck>ndillac  did  not  more  easily  slide  into  roaterialisoL 
Deriving  out  whole '  ki^owiedge,  mediately  or  immediately,  from 
the  SMMesi  this  philosophy  seemed  destined  to  be  fairly  analyzed 
into  a  scheme  of  materialism ;  but  from  this  it  was  for  a  long  time 
pteasTFed,  in  conseqtienoe  of  inyolTing  a  doctrine,  iHiidi,  on  the 
other  liand,  if  not  eoimteraoted,  would  have  naturally  earned  it 
over  into  idealism.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  a  representative  pe»- 
eeption.  The  legitimate  issue  of  such  a  doofirine  is  now  admitted, 
on  all  hands,  to  be  abeolnte  idealism;  and  the  only  ground  on  wluoh 
it  has  lieen  iatteriy  thought  possible  to  avoid  thia  oondnsioa,— aa 
appeal  to  the  natntal  heEef  of  manUnd  in  the  existenoe  of  aa 
external  worid^-^-i^  aa  I  allowed  yoiiy  infioin|Miteat  to  tbe  hypo- 
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fMLotl  doalist  or  tomum&keiM  icI«aU8t.  In  his  hsiiclB  eteli  in  ippMl 
k  ieif^oatnidiQCoiy.  For  if  this  imiYoraol  belief  be  ftiiiy-  qiplied» 
ife  0DI7  prores  tbe  existence  of  m  <mter  worid  by  daaprawmg  the 
hjpothens  of  a  lepresentatiTB  peroeptioiL 

To  leoapiMileta  wha*  I  have  ww  said  :~The  philosoiilaoal  syi- 

temi  eonowtdag  the  relatioD  of  mind  and  mat- 

itccaritiitaifatt  pf    ^  ^  oofixteasive  with  the  Tarions  possible 

modes  in  iHush  the  fiiot  of  the  DnaHty  of  Con* 
•eioMBSss  may  be  aoeepted  or  refused.  It  may  be*  accepted  either 
vhoUy  and  wkhoiit  reaerve,  or  it  may  not.  The  Ibnner  altemative 
affin^s  the  elaas  of  Nataral  Realists  or  Katoral  Dualists. 

Those,  again,  who  do  not  accept  the  fiict  in  its  absolnte  integrity, 
are  subdivided  in  various  manners.  They  are,  first  of  all,  distin- 
guished into  Realists  or  Substaiitialists,  and  into  IS'iLilists,  as  they 
do,  or  do  not,  admit  a  subject,  or  subjects,  to  the  two  opposite  series 
of  phjBnomena  which  consciousness  reveals.  The  fonner  class  is 
«'igaiu  distributed  into  Hypothetical  iJuaii:»tb  or  Cosinotbelic  Ideal- 
ists, and  into  Unitai'ians  or  Mouists. 

The  IIyj)()thetical  Dualists  or  Cosmothetic  J  li  alists,  are  divided, 
accordiDg  to  their  different  tlieories  of  the  representation  in  per- 
ception, into  those  who  view  in  the  object  immediately  ])erceived, 
a  tari'ifni,  quid  »lifterunt  both  from  the  external  reality  and  from 
the  c<j»iiscious  miml,  and  into  those  who  identity  this  object  with  a 
modification  of  the  mind  itself 

The  Unitarians  or  Monists  fall  into  two  classes  as  they  do,  or  do 
not.,  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  subject  and  object.  \i\  admitiing 
the  equilibrium  of  these,  they  deny  the  reality  of  their  opposition, 
the  sr«2tem  of  Absolute  Identity  emerge??,  which  carries  thought 
and  extension,  mind  aad  mattoi^  up  into  modas  of  the  same  oom- 
ason  substance. 

It  wonld  be  taming  aside  from  my  present  purpose,  were  I  to 
attempt  ai^  arttcalate  refutation  of  these  various  systems.  What 
I  have  now  hn  Tieir  is  to  exhibit  to  you  how,  the  moment  that  the 
ihol  of  consoioiisness  in  its  absolnte  integrity  is  snrrendcred,  phi> 
lesophy  at  oaee  ftUs  from  unity  and  troth  into  variety  and  errcnr. 
Isk  reality,  by  the  very  act  of  revising  any  one  datum  of  conscioaa- 
aflBi^  philosophy  invalidates  the  whole  eredibility  of  consciousness 
and  conscoonsness  ruined  as  an  instromeiiti  philosophy  is  extinoti. 
Thn%  the  refiisal  of  philoaopherB  to  aeoept  the  &et  of  the  dnaiitiy 
of  eonacnonanew,  is  Tirinatty  an  aot  of  philosophieal  snioide.  Their 
varioQB  syatems  sre  noir  mdy  so  many  empty  apeotresi—'SO  many 
snohanted  oofpsesy  whioh  the  first  exoroism  of  the  akeptio  rednoes 
to  their  natnnd  iiotlun0[iesflL   The  mntual  polsmio  oi  theae  iqr»> 
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teiiiB  is  like  the  vaiftre  of  sliadows;  aa  the  heroei  in  YelluJle,  tlief 
hew  eaeh  other  into  pieces,  only  in  a  twinUing  to  be  lellnited,  and 
again  to  atnnae  tbemselyea  in  other  Moodleas  an3.  indedsTe  oon- 
testB.^ 

Haying  now  giren  you  a  genetal  view  of  the  variova  tpfban  of 

j/l^aeaptij,  in  their  mntaal  relational  as  fbimded 
Hypotfcuii  vto-    on  the  great  Ihot  of  the  Duality  of  Oonaoioa^ 
poeed  in  regard  to  th«    negg,  I  niooeea,  in  adbotdination  to  this  ihct,to 

mode   of  intt-rcourse  .  ,  ,  _  ^     ^       ^  •     -  i 

between  Miud  and  3^  *        aoooont  of  Certain  ftmoas  hy- 

Body.  potheaea  vhieh  it  ia  necessary  for  you  to  know; 

—hypotheses  proposed  in  eolation  of  the  prob* 
lem  of  how  interoonvBe  of  sabatances  so  opposite  aa  mind  and  bod^ 
oonid  be  accomplished.  These  hypotheses,  of  oonrse^  belong  ezeln- 
sivcly  to  the  doctrine  of  Dualism,  for  in  the  Unitarian  system  the 
difficult y  is  resolved  by  the  annihilation  of  the  opposition,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  two  substances  to  one.    The  liypotheses  I  allude 

to,  are  known  under  the  n^mes,  1*,  Of  the  sys- 


"~  "  "  tem  of  Assistance  or  of  Occ;isioual  Caiuscs ;  2*, 
Of  the  Preestablished  Harmony;  3%  Of  the  Plastic  Medium ;  and,  4", 
Of  Physical  Influence.  The  first  Ijelongs  to  Descartes,  De  la  Fori»e, 
M;ik'l tranche,  and  the  Cartp«i ms  in  general;  the  second  to  Leibnitz 
and  TVolf,  thong'h  not  univcr.sally  adopted  by  their  scliool;  tlic  third 
was  an  ancient  ojtinion  revived  in  modern  times  by  Cudworth  and 
Leclerc;®  the  fourth  is  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Schoolmen, 
and,  tliougli  not  explicitly  enounced,  that  generally  prevalent  at 
present;  —  among  modem  philosoplicrs,  it  has  been  expounded  with 
great  perspicuity  by  Kn1er,'  We  shall  take  thest>  in  their  order. 
The  hypothesis  of  Divine  Assistaiiro  or  nf  ( iccasionnl  Canses, 

sets  out  from  the  apparent  imj)ossibiiiiy  involved 


1«  Ooouioiul   ... 

in  Dualism  of  any  actual  communication  between 

a  spiritual  and  a  material  substance,  —  that  is,  between  extended 
and  non-extended  existences;  and  it  terminates  in  the  assertion, 
that  the  Deity,  on  occasion  of  the  affections  of  matter » of  the 
motiona  in  the  bodily  oiganism,  exdtes  in  the  mind  correspondent 
thonghts  and  representations;  and  on  occn<;ion  of  tho<i|^ts  or  rep- 
resentations aiiring  in  the  mind,  that  He,  in  like  manner,  producea 
the  correspondent  movements  in  the  body.  But  more  explidtly: 
^**God^  aooording  to  the  adTOoatea  of  this  aehemei  giyrenia  ^ 


I  niialadtelilitefrMiXanf,  XMtfr 

i  Cadwwtt,  Jkldhthiwt  Sysiem  o/tkt  IW> 
to.  L  «.  ili.  i  sr.  iMtara,  BWWirtliw 


CIMMtt,^!!.  1».107,«(i■^  8MalioLift> 

croi  edit.  Erdmami,  p.  429.  —  £d. 

>  L$mu  4  MM  /WiiMiw  d?  JtMmngne,  put 
a.  tot  H  «d.  C««Mt— towl 
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universe,  nnd  its  constitneiit  exigtenoei^  by  the  laws  nccorcUmg  to 
which  He  has  oreatcd  thi  m ;  and  as  the  world  wa»  originally  odled 
into  beiDg  hy  a  mere  fiat  of  the  diyine  will,  so  it  owes  the  oontina* 
ancc  of  its  existence  fiom  moment  to  moment  only  to  the  anre« 
nutted  perseverance  of  the  same  volition.  Let  the  sustaining 
eaergj  of  the  divine  will  cease,  but  for  an  instant,  and  the  univeive 
lapses  into  nothingness.  Thfi  existence  of  created  things  is  thns 
•xclnsiTely  maintained  hj  a  oreatto^,  as  it  were^  inGcssantly  re- 
newed. God  h,  thus,  the  neoessaiy  oatise  of  every  modification 
of  body,  and  of  eveiy  modification  of  mind;  and  his  efficiency  is 
iofllcieiit  to  affiird  an  explanation  of  the  nnion  and  interoonrse  of 
extended  and  nnextended  snbstanoes. 

"External  olgecta  detennine  certain  movements  in  onr  bodily 
oigans  of  senso,  and  these  movements  are,  by  the  nerves  and  ani- 
mal q>irit8,  propagated  to  the  brain.  The  brain  does  not  act  imme* 
diately  and  retdly  upon  the  sonl;  the  sonl  has  no  direct  cogniaaace 
of  any  modification  of  the  brain;  this  is  impossible.  It  is  God 
himself  who,  by  a  law  which  he  has  established,  when  movements 
are  determined  in  the  bndn,  prodnces  analogous  modifications  iit 
the  consoioos  mind.  In  like  manner,  suppose  the  mind  has  a  voU* 
tton  to  move  the  aim ;  this  volition  is^  of  itself  inefllcacioiis,  bat 
God,  in  virtue  of  the  same  law,  cansM^  tiie  answering  motion  in  our 
limb.  The  body  is  not,  therefore,  the  real  cause  of  the  mental 
modifications;  nov  the  mind  tlie  real  cause  of  the  bodily  movements. 
Xcvertheless,  as  the  soul  would  not  be  niodilied  without  tlie  antece- 
dent chahL,as  in  tlie  l)0(ly,  nor  tlie  body  moved  without  tlic  antece- 
dent determination  of  the  soul,  —  these  changes  and  deternuiiutions 
are  in  a  certain  sort  necessary.  But  this  necessity  is  not  absolute; 
It  is  only  liypothetical  or  conditional.  The  organic  changes,  and 
the  moiital  determinations,  are  nothmg  but  simple  conditions,  and 
not  i*eal  causes ;  in  short,  they  are  occasions  or  occ;isioual  causes."  ^ 
This  doctrine  of  occasional  causes  is  called,  likewise,  the  Hypothesis 
of  Assistance,  as  supposing  the  immediate  cooperation  or  interven- 
tion of  the  Deity.  It  is  involved  in  the  Cartesian  theory,  and, 
therefore,  belongs  to  Descartes ;  but  it  was  fully  evolved  by  De  la 
FoxgC)  Malebranche,  and  other  followers  of  Descartes.'  It  may, 
however,  bo  traced  fax  higher.  I  find  it  ijnt  exi)licitly,  and  in 
all  its  eztenti  maintained  in  t|ie  commencement  of  the  twelfiii 

1  CUwi^lttw  Lfftm 4*  TMomkht  to».  h  yory^.  T>mM  d»  »  mfdl  A  lamiiii,  o. 
ISm'PtW&^l  xvi.    "iiVdh-hrauche,  lUehef^hf  <h  hi  \\riti,]Ut, 

Ti.  part  UL  0. 8,  £mtntimu  *w  la  UiiafikgiifMt 
t  g—  Dmtatm  THrn^tu,  put  IL  j  M.  D»    Bntva.— Sd. 
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century  by  Algazel,*  or  Elgazali,  of  Bagdad,  sumamcd  th©  Imaam 
of  the  world ;  —  from  him.  it  passed  to  the  schools  of  the  West,  and 
many  of  the  most  iUustrlons  philosophers  of  the  middle  ages  main- 
tained that  God  is  the  only  real  agent  in  the  miiverse.*  To  tliis 
doctrine  Dr.  Beid  indiae^*  and  it  ifl  aqxnnly  maintained  hy  Mr* 
Stewart.  * 

Thia  hypotheaia  did  not  iatiafy  Leibnitb  *^Hb  reproaehea  (he 

Caiteaiana  with  conTortiiig  tlie  uniTeiae  into  « 
HftrnioD^'^"******    peipotuai'miraole^  and  of  oiplaining  the  nataral, 

hj  a  a«peniatard|  ordar.  Thia  woald  amdhn 
late  philoflophj ;  Ibr  philosophy  connate  in  the  inveati^atioa  and 
diacoyety  of  the  aeoond  oaoaea  which  prodnoe  the  varioaa  phieao- 
mena  of  the  nniyerae.'  Yon  degrade  the  Divinity,  he  aabjoined; 
—  yon  make  him  act  like  a  watohmakeri  who^  having  eoostnicted  » 
timepieoei  would  still  be  obliged  himaelf  to  torn  the  hands,  to  make 
it  mark  the  boms.  A  skUM  meohaniat  wotdd  ao  frame  his  doek 
that  it  would  go  fiyr  n  certain  period  without  assistanoe  or  interpoai- 
lion.  So  when  Qod  cveated  man,  he  disposed  his  organs  and  fiuml- 
tiea.  in  wdb.  n  minner  that  they  are  able  of  themaelvea  to  exeoate 
their  f\inctions  and  maintain  their  actiWty  from  birth  to  death."* 

Leibnitz  thought  he  hud  devised  a  more  philosophical  scheme, 
in  the  hypothesis  of  the  ])reest:ibUshed  or  predetermined  Har- 
mony, {SyaUiua  ILiititonui',  Prm»tahiliim  vcl  JPrcedeff.nuiHutaj.) 
This  hyj)0thesi8  <k'iiie.s  all  real  connection,  nut  only  between  spir- 
itual and  material  auUstauces,  but  between  substances  in  general; 
and  explains  their  apparent  commiuiiuu  in  in  a  previously  de- 
creed coarraiigemeut  of  the  Supreme  Beincf,  in  the  following  man- 
ner: —  "(Jod,  before  erenting  soulo  and  b<  Hi  knew  all  tliese 
souls  and  bcMlics ;  he  knew  also  all  possible  s  nils  niid  bcxlies. 
Kow,  in  tiiii*  infinite  variety  of  possible  souls  .iinl  bo<lies,  it 
was  necessary  that  there  should  be  souls  whose  t»crieti  of 


1  In  his  DtUrtirth  mio3itphonm,  noir  oatf 
known  tbroagli  the  relVitation  of  it  by  Aver« 
JOttf  Mlkd  DeMruOfo  Dt$tnietioms,  prewired 
in  &  barharntift  Latin  tramfotion,  tntbe  ninth 
volume  of  AiictoUe'fl  Work«,  Venice,  liiuO.  A 
Itall  Moomit  of  flite  trwtlN  to  glv«n  In  Tm^ 

nt'inann'8  Gtsekidue  dtr  PftUo^oj^hie^  vol.  tIH* 
Tf.Miftuq.  See  also  DogerandOi  Aiftoif»€SM|i- 
parit,  vol.  Iv.  p.  226.  —  Ed. 

1  Averroes,  1.  c.  p.  66 :  "  Ag«W  Mttbd** 
tlonis  oreavit  nigredincm  In  stnppa  et  com- 
iMutiimem  in  parUbtui  ^|iis,  et  posuit  earn 
onibiwtaiii  «t  ehMmi,  d  eit  Dmt  g lorions 
inMiantn>ti!4  niirroHH,  nut  immcdUalw.**  Bm 
Tuuenuum,  1.  c  p.  406.  --fiD. 


3  .See  Tronb,pp.8S7|fi87.— Ed. 

4  Sec  ITorJb,  vol.  fl.  pp.  97,  476—449;  toL 

iJ.  pp.  230,  248, 88»— 891.  — Ed. 

i  Systdmt  Nomeau  dt  la  Ifattatf  1 12.  OptrOf 
ed.  BrdnaBD,  pi  1S7*  C£  TUodieit,  f  SI. 

0  [Laromlgnlire,  L^mu,  IL  IBS-T]  9mUUm» 
SdaireiuemmU,    Cfcww,  od*  llidnUB»  ]^  UA. 

—  ElD. 

7  S^inu  Nouviou  dt  la  Naiitrt,  )  U.  TU- 
wiMf,  i  SL  TiMM  punfM  oottttfn  the  Mb- 

Ffance  of  tbn  l«maAtlntlMltll,lNUtt«ttlW 
wprda.— Ed. 
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wf/d<mB  and  detenniiuitioiiB  would  oomspoad  to  the  leriM  of 
ttOTcments  which  iomo  of  theie  poidhle  bodiei  would  ezo- 
OBte;  to  in  AH  intnite  iititiiber  of  80iili»  tnd  in  an  infinite  nnm- 
her  of  bodieii  there  would  he  fbnnd  aU  poflrihle  oomhinstions. 
How,  eappoae  that»  out  of  a  eonl  whoae  aeries  of  modifloatbna 
eorrespooded  ezaotly  to  the  aeries  of  modiftoationa  which  a  certain 
hod]r  was  destined  to  peribrm*  and  of  tiiia  hody  whose  sneoossiTe 
morements  were  eonespondent  to  the  anooeasiTe  modifioationa 
of  thia  aonV  God  ahookl  make  a  man,— it  ia  evidenti  that  he> 
tween  the  two  auhalanoei  which  conatitnte  thia  man,  there  wonld 
anhabt  the  most  perfect  harmony.  It  is,  thna,  no  longer  neoea- 
SBiy  to  deyiae  theories  to  aoootmt  for  the  reciprocal  intereomrse 
of  ^e  material  and  the  spiritual  substances.  These  have  no  com- 
nranication,  no  mutual  influence.  The  soul  passes  from  one  state, 
from  one  perception,  to  another  by  virtue  of  its  own  nature.  The 
body  executes  the  series  of  its  movoments  without  any  participation 
or  interference  of  the  soul  in  thcso.  The  soul  and  body  are  like 
two  clocks  uccuruU'ly  regulated,  which  point  to  the  same  hour  arul 
minute,  although  the  spring  which  gives  motion  to  the  one  i.s  not 
the  sprins^  which  gives  motion  to  the  other,  ^  Thus  the  liannony 
which  nj»jM'ar8  to  combine  the  soul  and  hu«ly  i.s,  iiowovt  r,  indepen- 
dent of  any  reciprocal  notion.  This  harmony  was  established  be- 
fore the  creation  of  man  ;  and  hence  it  ia  called  the  preeitablished 
or  pre«ietennined  harmony."' 

It  is  needless  to  attem|)t  a  refutation  of  this  hypothesis,  which  its 
author  himself  ])robal)ly  regarded  more  M  a  specimen  oi  ingenuity 
than  as  n  'Jorious  doctrine. 

The  tiiird  hypothesis  is  that  of  the  Plastic  ^Medium  between  the 

f  PlHtlu IffffllOTi       ^^^^         body.    "This  medium  participates  of 

the  two  natures;  it  ia  partly  material,  partly 
apiritual.  As  material,  it  can  be  acted  on  by  the  body;  and  as 
spiritual,  it  can  act  npon  the  mind.  It  ia  the  middle  term  of  a  con- 
tinnona  proportion.  It  is  a  bridge  thrown  over  the  ahyaa  which 
separates  matter  ftom  spirit  This  hypothesis  is  too  absurd  for 
refbtation ;  it  annihilates  itseli  Between  an  extended  and  unex- 
tended  substance,  there  can  be  no  middle  existence ;  [these  being 
not  simply  ilifferent  in  degree,  but  contradictory.]  If  the  medium 
be  neither  body  nor  sonl,  it  is  a  chimera;  if  it  is  at  once  body  and 
aovl,  it  is  eontradictory;  or  if,  to  avoid  contradietion,  it  is  said 
to  be,  like  ta^  the  union  of  sonl  and  body,  it  is  itself  in  want  of  a 
medium."* 


1  Troisirtfte  Kr'-n'rn'istmmi*  Cj^MyCdlt. Knl-  2  [Laromipuiere  T^fonJ,  torn.  St  p.  257-S.] 
Bunn,  p.  1%.  —  Ei>.  S  ILMnomigniira,  LeftmSf  torn.  ii.  p.  263-4  J 
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The  foartk  hypothesis  is  that  of  Physical  InfiiieiiAe,  (Xnfluxm 

Phy9ieu$*)   ^'Oa  this  doctrine,  extemal  objects 
4.  rhygical  influ-     ufl^  q^lt  seiiBet,  and  the  organio  motion  they 

determine  is  oommunicated  to  the  hrain.  The 
bnin  aets  npon  the  eonl,  and  the  soul  has  an  ide%^a  peroeptioB. 
The  mind  thna  poaeessed  of  a  perception  or  ide%  ia  adbeted  fat 
good  or  iU.  If  it  anHbra,  it  aeeka  to  be  reliered  of  paia,  It  acts  Sn 
its  tnm  npon  the  brain,  in  which  it  canaea  a  moyementin  the  ner- 
Yona  aystem ;  the  nervona  system  oanaea  n  mnaonlar  motion  in  the 
limba,— a  motion  dhreeted  to  remove  or  aroid  the  object  which 
ocoaaiona  the  aenaation  of  pidn. 

^The  bndn  ia  the  aeat  of  the  aotd,  and,  on  thia  hypotheria^ 
the  sonl  haa  been  compai-ed  to  a  spider  seated  in  the  centre  of 
ita  web.  The  moment  the  least  agitation  ia  caused  at  the  ex- 
trenili}  of  this  web,  the  insect  is  adyertiaed  and  pnt  npon  the 
watdi.  In  like  manner,  the  mind  sltnated  in  Ihe  brain  haa  a 
point  on  which  all  the  nerrons  fflamenta  converge ;  it  is  informed 
of  what  passes  at  the  different  parts  of  the  body ;  and  forthwith  it 
takes  its  measures  accordingly.  The  body  thus  acts  with  a  real 
efficiency  on  the  mind,  and  the  mind  acta  with  a  real  efficiency  upon 
the  body.  This  action  ui  iiiUuence  iK'ing  i*eal,  —  physical,  in  llic 
course  of  nature,  —  the  body  exerts  .'i  jiliysicul  iufluencc  upon  the 
soul,  the  soul  a  physical  iiilhience  n]ion  the  body. 
•  **  This  system  is  simple,  but  it  afVunls  us  no  help  in  explaining  the 
mysterious  union  of  an  extended  and  an  uncxtendcd  substance. 

'Tugcro  cnim  ct  tangi  nisi  corpus  nalla  potest  ros.'  ^ 

Nothing  can  tbnch  and  be  touched  bnt  what  is  extended ;  and  if 
the  aonl  be  nneztended,  it  can  have  no  connection  by  tonch  with 
the  body,  and  the  phyaioal  inflnence  is  inconcetyable  or  contra- 
dictory.'* • 

If  we  consider  these  hy|)othese8  in  relation  to  their  historical 

manifestation,  —  the  doclriue  of  Physical  In- 
HMorlnl   orSar     fluence  would  stand  first ;  for  this  doctrine, 
Fhyri«a  ^ipftMme^     which  was  only  formally  developed  int^  sys- 

tern  by  the  later  Peripatetics,  wim  that  j»re\  u- 
lont  in  the  earlier  schools  of  Greece.  The 
Aristotelians,  —  who  h<'ld  that  the  bouI  was  the  substantial  form*, 
the  vital  principle,  of  the  body,  that  the  soul  w  is  all  in  the 
whole  and  all  in  every  part  of  the  body,  —  naturally  allowed  a  re- 
ciprocal influence  of  these.   By  influence,  (in  Latin  v^fluxus,) 
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7«w  aro  to  vadmUmd  the  rdbtloii  of  »  omo  tU»  Iti  elfeet»  and 
the  teim,  now  adopted  into  ovetj  Tolgar  language  of  Europe^ 
mm  btonglit  into  mo  prinoipalljr  by  tho  authority  of  Sami^  a 
Spcniab  Josnit^  who  iloiirisliod  at  tbe  cloaa  of  the  sixteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  aeTonteenth  oentnriea,  and  one  of  the  most  illus- 
triona  metaph  jaoiana  of  modern  timea.  By  him  a  oaose  is  defined, 
J*ti9nnfwm  pet  9$  it^fbtena  eaae  in  oHud,*  Thia  definition,  how- 
erer,  and  the  nae  of  the  metaphysical  teim  if^fhencBf  (for  it  is  noth- 
iD<,'  more,)  are  not|  aa  ia  anppofed,  original  with  him*  They  are  to 
be  found  in  the  peendo-Ariatotelio  treatiae  J>e  OauHe,  Thia  is  a 
translal^on  ^rcm  the  Arabic^  bat  a  tnmalation  made  many  centoriea 
befine  Snares.*  Bnt  thia  by  the  way. 
The  second  hypotheaia  in  ohronological  order,  is  thnt  of  the  Plas- 
tic Medimn.  It  is  to  be  traced  to  Plato.  That 
DBl*"^^^^         philosopher,  in  illustrating  the  relation  of  the 

two  constituents  of  man,  savs  that  the  soul  is  in 
the  body  like  a  sailor  in  a  ship;  that  the  soul  onijiloys  the  bo'ly  as 
its  instrument ;  but  that  the  energy,  or  lUu  and  sense  of  the  body,  is 
the  manifestation  of  ii  diiferent  substance,  —  of  a  substance  wiiieh 
holds  a  kind  of  intermediate  existenee  between  mind  and  matter. 
This  conjecture,  which  Plato  only  obscurely  hinted  at,  was  elabornted 
with  peculiar  partiality  by  his  followei-s  of  the  Alexandrian  scIim  iI, 
and,  in  their  psyeliology,  the  o^w,  or  vehicle  of  the  soul,  tlie  juedium 
throu;f;h  which  it  is  united  to  the  body,  is  a  prominent  element  and 
distinctive  principle.*  To  this  opinioa  St.  Austin/  among  other 


4.  — Ed. 

2  Till?  L^'llu^  (h  Cnuih  h  prlntwl  in  n  Latin 
version  tniidv  flulu  a  liubrvw  uue,  in  tbo 
MV0iitbTolwBe  orili*I«tla«ditlMarArto> 
tfstlr's  Works.  Vonlce,  15G0,  f.  114.  It  ha* 
teen  attributed  to  Arktotis,  to  Avcmp«ce,  to 
JUflmU,  a&d  to  Prodm.  The  aboivs  d«a- 
Dition  do«i  not  oecur  in  it  rerbatim,  thoogh 
It  may  bu  gathend  tn  avbataiiM  ftom  Vw^ 
I.  — Ed. 

9  Hm  pxrage  referred  fo  in  Ilato  is  prob- 
abir  TimmM*^  p.  <0:  Ol  5^  mfutufMiroi 

roiTo  ^tnt^thy  (Twpia  awT»)  Hfpitripvtuoop 
ifXyifid  T«  ■wby  t6  (TVfta  (Hiccaf  K.r.k.  Tliit 
paasage,  M  tnll  M  tlM  tbana  «f  tiM  «liniiifc  la 

tbe  Pha  tms,  p.  24''.  \v(  n?  interpreted  in  thil 
aente  by  the  iafer  I^latoniati:  Sre  Ficinua, 
JlH^agia  Platonica,  lib.  xviii.  c.  4 :    Ex.  quo 

Mqvitar  mlloiiitii  tnimm  Umtum  aatdUu 


tn)r<        dcbore,  ut  ybtaU  'j"'<lf>n  acmpcr 

BcpArabiit^  aint  acta  autem  atat 

semper  cotijunctjc,  quia  flinJIiftre  oorptia  nan- 
ciiscuDtur  ex  aithere,  quod  servant  per  immov* 
tuIitJitcTn  propriam  immorf =iin)<l  Plato 
ourrum  turn  deorum  turn  aiamarum  rocat  in 
Fhiadro,  fvUnlam  to  Hbum  »  TbcaA/jtlt 
more  dcflnlti'ly  oxppcseod  by  ;  \ imu-i Tyriua, 
IHu.  xl.  <  (referrod  to  by  btallhaiim,  on  the 
nmnta,  L  «.):  O^x  ipas  itairhv  if  rn  ^a- 
AiTT|f  irXovy,  li>^  6  fthy  Kv$*pi^n$  • 

i»s  inrb  ^^vx^s  cAfta,  Ct  aleo  J*rt)clu('j  Inst, 
f%mL  t,W9tmq.i  Ctodwortb,  J^udkttnal  80' 
ttm,  b.  i.  c  T  {  a.  Fltlaar,  AM.  JfAaHiHMir, 

i.  p.  (37.  —  Eo. 

4  St.  Au;n«*t!n  Ffvtns  to  hnve  adopted  th<» 
aitcit-iit  and  I'lutonic  dogiua  ttiat  matter  (vAi}} 
is  incorporeal  (iLff^narosA  Be  regarded  moA. 
trr  as  "quiddam  Inter  formatiim  ct  niiiil,  neo 
fbrmatam  nee  niliil,  informe  prope  nihil." 
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Christian  fathers,  was  inclined^  and,  in  modern  times,  it  has  been 
nTived  and  modified  by  Gai^endi,^  Ondworth,*  and  Le  Clens.* 
BeeosTteB  agreet  with  the  Ptatonieti  in  oppoailaon  to  the  AriafeoC^ 

liana,  that  tiie  ionl  ia  not  the  Bohatantial  Ibim 
^ocautf««i  ^      body,  but  ia  oonnaotad  with  it  only  at  % 

angle  point  in  the  brain — vis^  the  pineal  gland. 
The  pineal  gland,  he  suppoaea,  ia  the  central  point  at  whidi  the 
OTganic  movementa  of  the  body  terminate,  when  conveying  to  the 
mind  the  determinationa  to  yolantaiy  motioii.^  But  Descartes  did 
not  allow,  like  the  FlatoniBts,  any  intermediate  or  connecting  aab- 
atance.  The  natoie  of  the  connection  he  himaelf  does  not  veiy 
ezpUdUy  state; — but  his  disciples  have  evolved  the  hypothesis 
ahnsady  explained,  of  Occasional  Canses,  in  which  God  is  the  con- 
nectin*^  principle,— an  hypotheus  at  least  implicitly  contained  in 
his  philosophy.* 

Finally,  Leibnitz  and  Wolf  agree  with  the  Cartesians,  that  there 

is  no  real,  but  only  an  apparent  intercourse 

FnMMblMMd  Bw>  between  iiiiuil  and  body.  To  explain  this 
Bociy,  fborth.  i      '  , 

apparent  mtercoursc,  tliey  do  not,  liow  ever,  resort 

to  the  continual  aiisistance  or  interposition  of  the  JDeity,  but  have 
recourse  to  the  supposition  of  a  Iiarmony  between  mind  and  body, 
cstublisiicd  before  the  creation  of  either* 
All  these  theories  arc  unphilof;oj»hical,  because  they  all  attemjit  to 

ejiUibliish  suuietliifif!^  Iteyond  the  sphere  of  obser- 
lihllnmhlrtl  vation,  and,  conseqiH  iitly,  beyond  the  sphere  of 

genuine  philosophy  ;  aiid  because  thry  arc  cither, 
like  the  Cartesian  and  Leibuit/ian  theories,  contradietions  of  the 
fact  of  consciousness ;  or,  like  the  two  other  hypotheses,  at  variance 
with  the  fact  which  they  suppose.  What  St.  Austin  so  admirably 
says  of  the  substance,  either  of  mind  or^of  body,^**Materiam 
spuitnmqae  cognosccndo  Ignorari  et  Ignorando  cognosci,^*'  —  I 
would  exhort  yon  to  adopt  as  your  opinion  in  r(  L'ard  to  the  union  of 
these  two  f  xi-trrico^.  In  short,  inthewords»  of  Pascal,*  ^Man  iato 
Ijinisclf  tlir  ii;i;j;htiest  prodigy  of  nature;  for  be  is  unable  to  conceive 
what  is  body,  still  less  what  is  mind,  but  least  of  all  is  he  able  to 
conceive  how  a  body  can  be  united  to  a  mind ;  yet  this  is  his  proper 

1  Giii>f«ndl,  in  his  Physka^  iirldes  tbe  hu-  4  Jk  Pas$iomihus  Amtnat  art.  81, 88.  IhHom- 

man  fonl  into  two  |«rts,  the  «B«  niHoMl  and  iw,  9*L  68. — £». 

iiicor]>orcftI,  tbe  other  cori>orcal,  including  B>»  >bOTt>,  p.  MBtol- 

the  nutritive  nnd  ?Misitivf  ftcultiw.  Tlic  lat-  ^               .  '            .            .  m»M 

ter  be  regarde  as  the  medium  of  connection  ,  ,  ^ ,  •  7^  "Tt^^o  ""T 

tNrtw.e»^»lk»«li(ml  and  tfae body.  8«t  i.x«o«.  r.        p.  98    «^  ] 

Oprra.  vol.  li.     2.>1.  la^g.  -  F.ii.  '  Coftftssiom*.  x!i.  5.    See  nntr.  p.  98.  —  Ed. 

i  Sec  Q^ove,  p.  2(^,  note  \.~YJt>.  S  Pens^,  jMUlie  1.  art  vi..  26.  YoL  iL  p. 

8  See  above  p.  206,  note  1.—S9.  74,«dlt  7aagte«.~Ei>. 
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bfling.*  A  oonteDted  ignorance  i%  indeed,  wiier  then  ft  preiiimp> 
taotts  Imowledge ;  bat  this  b  a  leieoii  whieb  seeme  the  hut  that 
phUoaophera  are  willing  to  kam.  In  the  wofde  of  one  of  the 
aooteet  of  modern  thinken^*^^  Magna  tmmo  mimma  pan  sa|denti» 

est,  qucedam  aequo  ammo  nesdre  veHe." 

«iM«,p.€a>.— fi>^ 
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LECTURE  XVII. 

C0N8CI0USli£SS,->  GENERAL  PH.T.NO^^ENA,~ABfi  WK  ALWAYS 

COHSaOUSLY  ACTIY£t 

Thb  second  C^neral  Fact  of  ConscioiuiieBS  which  we  shall  con- 
sider, and  out  of  wliirh  several  questions  of  great 

Activity  and  I'lMiv-  ji)tei*est  ailse,  is  tlie  fact,  or  correlative  &cta,  of 
Ity  of  Mind- 

the  Activity  and  Pa8si\dty  of  Mind. 
There  is  no  pure  activity,  no  pure  passivity  in  creation.  All  things 

in  the  universe  of  natnre  are  reciprocally  in  a 

Kopnrc  »ct!v!ty  or  ^  coutlnual  Bctiou  and  oounter-actiou ; 

paasivity  in  crKation.  ,  ,  •  *         .  ^  % 

they  are  always  active  and  passive  at  once.  God 
alone  must  be  thought  of  aa  a  being  active  without  any  mixture  of 
passivity,  as  his  activity  is  subjected  to  no  limitation.  But  predscly 
because  it  is  unlimited,  is  it  for  us  wholly  incomprehensible. 
Activity  and  passivity  are  not,  therefore,  in  the  manifestations  <tf 

mind,  distinct  and  independent  phsenomena. 
AaUvity  «iid  TwOf    This  is  a  great,  though  a  common  error.  They 

tfae^'I^Iuta^^  of  conjoin®^-  There  is  no  operation  of 

mind  which  is  purely  active ;  no  affection  which 
is  purely  passive.  In  every  mental  modification 
action  and  passion  are  the  two  necessary  elements  or  Actors  of 
which  it  is  composed.  But  though  both  are  always  present, 
each  is  not,  however,  always  present  in  equal  quantity.  Sometimes 
the  one  constituent  preponderates,  j5uriK'tinies  tlie  other;  and  it  is 
from  the  preponderance  of  the  active  element  in  houw  nuHlifications, 
of  the  passive  element  in  others,  that  we  distinguibh  the  ;>e  motlifica- 
tioDS  by  dilieieut  names,  and  consider  them  as  activities  or  passiv- 
ities accordinsT  as  tlit y  ajipi  uxiinate  to  one  or  other  of  the  two 
factors.  Tlius  /^fcuffi/,  opmffio/i,  t'ncri/yy  are  woi'ds  that  we  ciuj  l  ^y 
to  desij^iiati'  the  inanif<'statioiis  in  which  activity  is  profloniiuaut. 
J^amltt/  (Icnoles  an  act'no  power;  action^  operction^  ''"^''J'J-,  denote 
its  i>resent  exertion.  On  the  other  hand,  capacliu  ex]>re^^(>s  a  ])as- 
sive  power;  ajfcctkm^  jut sm 071^  express  a  present  Huft'ering.  Tlie 
terms  mode^  mod^i&tiiQni  state,  may  be  used  indifferently  to  signify 
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both  phaanooiena  i  bat  it  mast  be  ftdknowledged  that  these,  especially 
tbe  wiml  ittUe^  are  now  oloecly  aseoeiated  wtlh  the  paadTity  of  mind, 
whidi  they,  therefore,  tend  rather  to  svggest  The  passivity  of  mind 

is  expressed  by  another  teitn,  receptivity;  for  passivity  is  only  the 
condition,  the  necessary  antecedent  of  activity,  only  the  property 

possessed  by  tlic  iiuiid  of  standiniG:  in  relation  to  certain  foreign 
c.ai«cs,  —  of  TLceiving  fi'om  thvm  iinpressioiis,  determinations  to  act. 
It  lA  to  be  observed,  that  we  are  never  directly  conscious  of  pas- 
sivity.   Coasciousucss  only  commences  with,  is 

iinniniraiiMil^mtty     ^"^^  cognizant  of,  the  reaction  consequent  upon 

the  foreiixn  determination  t«>  act,  and  this  reiic- 
tion  is  not  itself  ])assivi'.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  wo  are  conscious, 
we  an'  active ;  wlu  tlu  r  there  may  be  a  mental  activity  of  which  we 
are  not  conscious,  is  anollicr  question.^ 

There  art-  certain  arduous  j)roblems  connected  with  the  activity 
of  mind,  wliicli  will  be  more  a]»pro})riate]y  considered  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  the  coui-se,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Inferences 
from  the  Phienomenology  of  Mind,  or  of  Metaphysics  Proper.  At 
present,  I  shall  only  treat  of  those  questions  which  are  conversant 
about  the  immediate  phienomena  of  nrtivity.  Of  these,  the  fii*st 
that  I  shall  consider  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  and  which,  though 

variously  determined  by  different  [)hiloso]>})ers, 
Tbe  qumioi,,  Ar«     ^^^^       ^^^^     jj^  bcyond  the  sidicre  of  obser- 

miImt  niMd.  vation.    I  allade  to  the  question,  Whether  we 

are  always  oonscioosly  active  ? 
It  is  evident  that  this  question  is  not  convertible  with  the  question. 

Have  we  always  a  memory  of  our  eonsoioos- 
DhtincBf  h.d  ihHa    ness? —for  the  latter  problem  must  be  at  once 

answered  in  the  negative.  It  b  also  evident,  that 
we  must  exclude  the  consideratbn  of  those  states  in  which  the 
mind  is  i^parently  without  oonsdiousneas,  but  in  regard  to  which,  in 
reality,  we  can  obtain  no  information  fiom  experiment.  Concerning 
these  we  must  be  oontented  to  remain  in  ignorance ;  at  least  only  to 
exten4  to  them  the  analogical  conclnsiona  which  our  obeervations  on 
those  within  the  sphere  of  experiment  warrant  us  inforring.  Our 
question,  as  one  of  possible  solution,  must,  therefore,  be  limited  to 
the  states  of  sleep  and  somnambulism,  to  the  exdnsion  of  those 
states  of  insensibility  which  we  cannot  terminate  suddenly  at  wilL 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  with  the  nature  of  sleep  and 
somnambulism  as  psychological  phtenomena,  we  have  at  present  noth- 
ing to  do;  our  oonsideratifm  is  now  strictly  limited  to  the  inquiry, 

1 9m  Moir,  iMt.  anrlif.  p.  SK.— B». 
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Wlmlier  tibe  aoiacl,  m  as  fir  as  we  oaa  make  it  matter  of  obaomip 

tion,  is  alw»ys  in  a  state  of  eonsoions  aelivi^* 
Treatment  of  the    fj^^  genenl  problem  in  legitd  to  the  oeaaeleai 
^  activity  of  the  mind  hks  been  one  agitated  from 

yery  anoient  tfanee^  hot  it  has  also  been  one  on 
which  philosopbers  havo  prooonnced  less  on  grounds  of  experience 
.    ^  «.  '       of  theory.  Plato  and  the  Platonists  were 

nnanimoQS  in  maintaining  llie  continnal  energy 
of  intellectb   The  opinion  of  Aristotle  appears  clonbtlnl,  and  pa»- 

sages  may  be  quoted  from  his  works  in  favor  of 


AritftOtlA  kau  HM  AC  ■    1  ^  rr^i         4     ■  1*  f 

^  ^  either  altei  u.iuvc.    1  lie  An.stotcli;uis,  in  <jreneraL 

were  opposed,  but  a  considerable  number  were 
favorable,  to  the  Platonic  doctrine.    This  doctrine  m  as  adopted  by 

Cicero  and  St.  Augustin.    "  Nunquam  animus,* 
Ctooo  and  8t  Aa*     ^^^^      former,  "  cogitatione  et  motn  vacnns  esse 


potest.***  •'Ad  quid  nienti,"  s:\ys  tli<^  bitter, 
"pneceplum  est,  ut  se  ipsam  eognoscat,  nisi  ut  semper  vivat, «.  i  snu- 
per  sit  in  acta."-    The  question,  however,  obtained  its  princii  :il 

importance  in  the  philosophy  of  Descartes.  That 
philosopher  made  tlie  essence,  the  A  ery  existence, 
of  tlie  soul  to  consist  in  actual  tliou<;ht,'  under  which  he  iiieluded 
even  the  (U'sires  and  feelings;  and  thouffjit  he  defnied  all  of  which 
we  are  conscious.*  The  assertion,  therefore,  of  Descartes,  that  the 
mind  always  thinks,  is,  in  his  employment  of  langu^e,  tantamount 
to  the  assertion  that  the  mind  is  always  oonsoioos. 

That  the  mind  is  always  conscious,  thong^  a  ^damental  position 
of  the  Cartesian  doctrine,  was  rather  assumed  than  proved  by  an 
appeal  to  fact  and  experience.   All  is  theoretical  in  Descartes;  all 
is  theorattoal  in  his  disciples*  £ven  Malebranche  assumes  our  con- 
VaUbtwieiM.        sciousness  in  sleep,  and  explains  our  oblivion 
only  by  a  mechanical  hypothesis.'   It  was,  there- 
fbre^  easy  for  IiodEe  to  deny  the  tmth  of  the  Cartesian  opinion,  and 
j^^^  to  giye  a  strong  semblance  of  probability  to  bis 

ewn  doctrine  by  its  apparent  conformity  with 
the  phsBnomena.  Ondtting  a  good  deal  of  what  is  either  irreleTant 

n 

1  Dt  jyirtnatione,  li.  62:  "Naturnm  earn  tit  w  tpsam  cogitet,  ci  Fecimdnm  natiiniin 
di0O|  qua  uanquam  ttutmai'  iiuUsteiu  ofita-    eunm  vivat.'^    But  in  the  Dt  Anima  tt  ejus 


2  r.ugeiiiop,  'Vi>xaKoy(a,  p.  2S).— (Book  ili.  Ben.)  occur?  tlic  folU)\viii^'  t  xpHcIt  state- 
of  his  Zroixcta  r^s  ULsTo^wruniit  (edit    meot:  "Sicut  motue  non  cis^t  iu  corde, 


1808).  Tto  ntawm  In  BogMioi  b  t»  Ai  vnde  M  paln»  dfltadlt  wqueqnaqae 

2Vuuia<«,  ].  X.  0.  v.,  where  a  passage  occurs,  VttW,  Ma  non  ijiili  imlaiiM 

resembling  in  words  the  one  quoted  in  the  verwirc."  — Ed  ] 
text,  but  hardly  supporting  the  doctrine  iu       3  Prmc^ia,  part  i.  i  63.— Eo. 

^MMtion.  Itk  wadlom:  "DtqmMowaal      *  Mm^§miUi9  Ed. 
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ta  Um  g«iD€fal  ^neilioiH  w  wlwt  is  now  admitted  to  be  ftlae,  as 
founded  on  his  oRoneoiui  doetnne  of  peraonal  identity^  the  fi»Uow- 
iiig  in  the  anm  of  Locke^a  ai|^eat  upon  the  point.  *«It  is  an 

ofdnioii,**  be  aajrs,^  **tbat  the  aonl  always  thinks, 

tetbe^nt^rr™*^  ^      aotoal  peiesption  of  ideas  in 

itself  constantly,  as  long  as  it  exists;  and  that 
actual  thinking  Is  aa  inseparable  from  the  soul,  as  aotiial  extension 
is  from  the  body;  whieh  If  tni%  to  inquuee  after  the  beginning  of  a 
man's  ideas,  is  the  same  as  to  inquire  after  the  beginnitig  of  his  sonL 
For  by  this  account,  soul  and  its  ideas,  an  body  and  its  extension, 
will  begin  to  exist  both  at  the  same  time. 

*' But  whetlier  the  soul  be  su])|)Ose(l  to  exist  anteceilent  to,  or 
coeval  with,  or  some  time  after,  tlie  first  rudimeuts^  or  orguuizution, 
or  the  beginnings  of  life  in  the  body,  I  leave  to  be  disputed  by  those 
who  have  better  thought  of  that  matter.  I  confess  myself  to  liave 
one  of  those  dull  souls  that  doth  not  i)erceive  itself  always  to  con- 
temphite  iiieas;  nor  can  c(»n(  f  ive  it  any  more  necessary  for  tlie  soul 
always  to  think  than  fur  the  body  always  to  move:  the  perception 
of  ideas  being  (as  I  conceive)  to  the  soul,  what  motion  is  to  the 
body ;  not  its  essence,  but  one  of  its  operations.  And,  therefore, 
though  thinking  be  supposed  ever  so  much  the  proper  action  of  the 
soul,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  should  be  always  think- 
ing, always  in  action.  That  perhaps  is  the  privilege  of  the  infinite 
Author  and  PreserA'er  of  things,  who  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps ;  but 
is  not  competent  to  any  finite  being,  at  lei^t  not  to  the  soul  of  man. 
We  know  certainly  by  experienee  tbdt  we  sometimes  think,  and 
thence  draw  this  in&llible  consequence,  that  there  is  something  in 
us  that  has  a  power  to  think :  but  whether  that  sabstanoe  perpetn* 
ally  thinks  or  no,  we  can  be  no  further  assured  than  experience 
informs  as.  For  to  say  that  aotoal  thinking  is  essential  to  tiie  soul, 
and  inaapanble  from  it,  is  to  beg  what  is  in  question,  and  not  to 
prove  it  by  reaaoa ;  which  is  neoessazj  to  be  done  if  it  be  not  s 
salfi«irident  proposition.  Bat  whether  thi%  ^that  the  soul  always 
thinfci^*  be  a  seK«yidont  proposition,  that  eveiybody  assents  to  at 
lint  haafin^^  I  appeal  to  manUnd.  It  is  doubted  whether  I  thought 
all  last  night  or  no ;  tbe  question  being  about  a  matter  of  ftct,  it  is 
begging  it  to  bring  as  n  proof  for  it  an  hypothesis  which  is  the  very 
thing  in  dispute ;  by  which  way  one  may  proTO  anything ;  and  it 
is  hot  supposing  that  all  watches,  whilst  the  balance  beats,  think; 
and  It  is  sufficiently  proved,  and  past  doabt,  that  my  watdi  thought 
all  last  night.   But  he  that  would  not  deceive  himself,  on^t  to 

Ml  a.       L,  f  f  %  M,  M  My. 
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baild  hia  bypoihesb  on  matter  of  ftot,  and  make  H  out  liy  eeinVle 
experienoob  end  not  preemiie  on  .matter  of  faot,  beeaiue  of  liSe 
bypotheais ;  that  ia,  because  be  eappoees  it  to  be  no ;  wfaidi  way  of 
proTing  amonnts  to  tble,  that  I  must  neoeaeuiljr  thmk  all  last  nig^t 
beeatue  another  aoppoeea  I  alwaja  think,  though  I  myself  cannot 
perceive  that  I  always  do  ao."  It  will  perhaps  be  said 

that  *the  aool  thinks  even  in  the  soundest  sleep,  but  the  memory 
retains  it  not.'  That  the  soul  in  a  sleeping  man  should  be  thb 
moment  busy  a>thmking,  and  the  next  moment  in  a  waking  man 
not  remember  nor  be  able  to  reooUeot  one  jot  of  all  thom  thoughts, 
is  very  hard  to  be  conceived,  and  would  need  some  bettor  proof 
than  bare  assertion  to  make  it  be  believed.  For  who  can,  without 
anymore  ado  but  bcinsf  barely  told  so,  iniapno  that  the  peatost 
•  part  of  men  do,  duriiiu:  all  their  lives  for  fseveral  houi-s  every  day, 
think  of  somethiiii^'  wliicli,  if  they  were  asked  even  in  the  middle  of 
these  thouLTlits,  tin  y  eould  remember  nothing  at  all  of?  Most  men, 
I  think,  pass  a  great  i»art  of  their  sleep  withotit  <li^amin£r.  I  once 
knew  a  man  that  was  bred  a  scholar  and  had  uo  bad  memory,  who 
trld  nie  he  liud  never  dreamed  in  his  life  till  he  bad  that  fever  he 
was  then  newlv  recovered  oi\  which  was  about  the  five  or  six  and 
twentieth  year  of  his  age.  I  suppose  the  world  affords  more  such 
instances  5  at  least  everyone's  acquaintance  will  funiisli  him  witli 
examples  enough  of  Biich  as  pass  roost  of  their  nights  without 
dreaming."  ....  And  again, '^If  thev  sav  that  a  !nan  is  nlwfivs 
conscious  to  liim-i  If  of  thinking;  I  ask  how  they  know  itV  'C<>n- 
scionsncs*?  is  tlie  perception* of  what  passes  in  a  man's  own  mind. 
Can  another  man  jierccive  that  I  am  conscious  of  anything,  when  I 
perceive  it  not  myself?'  No  man's  knowledge  here  can  go  beyond 
his  experience.  Wake  r?  inan  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  and  ask  him 
what  he  was  that  moment  tldnking  on.  If  he  himself  be  conscious 
of  nothing  he  then  thought  on,  he  must  be  a  notable  diviner  of 
thoughts  that  can  assure  him  that  he  was  thinking :  may  he  not 
with  more  reason  assure  htm  he  was  not  asleep?  This  is  something 
beyond  philosophy;  and  it  cannot  be  less  than  revelation  that  dis- 
covers to  another  thoughts  in  my  mind  when  I  can  find  none  there 
myself;  and  they  must  needs  have  a  penetrating  sight  who  can 
certainly  see  what  I  think  when  I  oannot  perceive  it  myself  and 
when  I  declare  that  I  do  not.  Xhis  some  may  think  to  be  a  atq> 
beyond  the  Rosiorucians,  it  being  earner  to  make  one's  self  invidble 
to  others,  than  to  make  anothet's  thoughts  visible  to  one  whioh  are 
not  visible  to  himselC  But  it  is  but  defining  the  soul  to  be  ^  a 
substance  that  always  thinks,*  and  the  busineA  is  done.  If  such 
definition  be  of  any  authority,  I  know  not  what  it  can  serve  fi>r»  but 
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to  make  many  men  snspect  thai  they  have  no  souls  at  all,  since  they 
find  a  good  part  of  their  Uvea  paaa  amy  without  thinking.  For  no 
definitiotta  that  I  know,  no  tnppontiona  of  any  aect,  are  of  force 
enough  to  destroy  constant  ezperienoe;  and  perhaps  it  is  the  afl^ 
tadon  ct  knowing  beyond  what  we  perodye  that  makes  so  much 
nselesB  dispvte  and  noise  in  the  world.** 

Una  dedsion  of  Locke  waa  rejected  by  Leibntta  in  the  i9ew  JEt* 

my%  Of»  tAe  Human  Vhderttandinpf  the  great 
iK)l^by'i>ejbLiu  ^    work-  in  which  he  eanvaased  firom  beginning  to 

end  the  Essay,  nnderthe  aame  titles  of  the  Eng- 
lish philosopher.  He  observes,  in  reply  to  the  supposition  that 
contisnal  consoionsness  is  an  attribnte  of  Him  **who  neither  slam- 
berethnor  sleepcth,^  ^that  this  affords  no  inference  that  in  sleep 
we  are  wholly  without  perception.'  To  the  remark,  that  it  is  diffi* 
enlt  to  conceive,  that  a  being  can  think  and  not  be  conscions  of 
thoughv'  he  replies, '  that  in  this  lies  the  whole  knot  and  difficulty 
of  the  matter.  But  this  b  not  insoluble.'  "  We  must  observe,"  he 
says,  "  that  we  think  of  a  multitude  of  things  at  once,  but  take  heed 
only  of  those  thoughts  that  are  the  more  prominent.  Nor  could  it 
be  otherwise.  For  were  we  to  take  heed  of  ever}'thing,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  attend  to  an  infinity  of  matters  at  the  same  iiionient, 
all  of  whieli  make  an  effectual  impression  on  the  senses.  Nuy,  I 
assert  that  there  remains  always  something  of  all  our  ])ast  thouijhts, 
—  that  none  is  ever  entirely  effaced.  Now,  when  wc  sleep  without 
dreaming,  and  when  stunned  by  a  blow  or  other  accident,  there  are 
fonned  in  us  an  aiUnity  of  small  confused  perceptions."  And  again 
he  remarks:  "That  even  when  we  sleep  without  dreaming,  there  is 
always  some  feeble  pereej)tion.  The  act  of  awakening,  indeed, 
shows  this:  and  tlie  more  easily  we  are  roused,  the  clearer  is  the 
jK-rception  we  have  of  wlint  passes  without,  although  this  percep* 
tion  is  not  always  stronij  enoufjjh  to  cause  us  to  awake." 

Now,  in  all  this  it  will  be  observed,  that  Leibnitz  does  not  pre- 
cisely answer  the  question  we  have  mooted.  He  maintains  that 
the  mind  is  neyer  without  i>ereeptions,  but,  as  lie  liolds  that  percep- 
tions exist  without  eonseionsness,  ho  cannot,  thou^^h  he  opposes 
Locke,  be  considered  as  afiirming  that  the  mind  is  never  without 
consciousness  durinp:  sleep, — in  short,  does  always  dream.  The 
doctrine  of  Wolf  on  this  point  is  the  same  with  that  of  his  master,^ 

though  tlie  JVbuveattx  ^ssais  of  Leibnitz  were 
not  published  till  long  after  the  death  of  Wolf. 

Bat  if  Leibnita  cannot  be  adduced  as  oategoricaliy  asserting  that 

JSd.  S  AfdMcyAi  Aai tedlt,  ( 19  Ed. 
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there  i»  no  deep  witJioiit  its  dream,  this  cannot  be  said  of  KanL 

That  great  thinker  dietinctljr  maintaios  that  ire 
^  always  di'eam  when  asleep;  that  to  cease  to  dream 

would  be  to  oeaae  to  lire ;  and  that  those  who  £mcy  that  they 
have  not  dreamt  have  only  forgotten  their  dr^m.^  This  is  all 
that  the  mannal  of  Anthropohffiff  pnUiahed  by  luBiael^  oontnins 
npon  the  <iaeatum ;  but  in  a  mannaoripi  in  my  poeaomion,  which 
bean  to  be  a  work  <^  Kaat»  but  h  probaUj  only  a  oofn]^ation  ttcm 
notea  taken  at  his  leotofea  on  Anthiopology,  it  la  fbrther  stated 
that  we  can  dream  more  in  a  nunnte  than  we  oan  act  daring  a  day, 
and  that  the  great  rapidity  of  the  train  of  thongfat  in  eleep^  ia  one 
of  the  principal  oansea  why  we  do  not  always  reeoUeet  iriiat  we 
dream.'  He  elaewhere  alao  obaerrea  liut  the  ceaaation  of  a  foroe  to 
aet»  is  tantamonnt  to  ita  cessation  to  be. 
Thong^  the  detennination  of  thb  qneslion  ia  one  thai  aeema  not 

ertiemely  diAciilt»  we  find  it  dealt  with  by  phi- 
The  question  dealt    losophors,  on  tho  ono  Side  sttd  the  other«  rather 

than  by  experimeiit.      have,  with  one  partial  exception,  whidi  I  am 

soon  to  ^pMte  to  you,  no  observationa  svfikiently 
aoonrate  and  detailed  to  warrant  ns  in  establidiing  more  than  a  Tsry 

doubtful  conclusion.  I  hare  myself  at  difi^rent  times  turned  my 

attention  to  the  point,  and,  as  far  as  my  obscr\%i- 

CoMteilMfronex*  tions  so,  they  certainly  tend  to  prove  that,  dur- 
perimente   mtd«  bf      .         T        ,         •    1  •  •  , 

tlM  AnOior.  ^"o  ^'<^^P>  ^he  mind  is  never  eitlicr  inactive  or 

wholly  unconscious  of  its  aetivity.    As  to  the 
objection  of  Locke  and  others,  that,  as  we  have  often  no  recollec- 
tion of  dreaming,  we  have,  therefore,  never 

MMSurtumaftkm^  dreamt,  it  i^  sufficient  to  say  that  tlie  assump- 
fbatcoxucioasneMand  .  . 

the  recoik'ction  of      tion  in  this  argument — that  consciousnes«i,  and 

coaacioujuieBs are  con-  the  recollection  of  r'^rmciousiu  nre  converti- 
T"****}!' ble  —  is  disproved  in  the  most  enipliatic  man- 
— Tier  by  experience.   You  have  all  heard  of  the 

pluenomenon  of  Romnnmltulisin.  In  this  re- 
markable state,  the  various  mental  faculties  are  usually  in  a  hiL,dier 
degree  of  power  than  in  the  natural.  The  patient  has  recollections 
of  what  he  has  wholly  forgotten.  He  speaks  languages  of  which, 
when  awake,  he  remembers  not  a  word.  If  he  use  a  vulgar  dialect 
when  out  of  this  state,  in  it  he  empl<^only  ft  correct  and  elegant 
phraseology*  The  imaginalioii,  tfaa  senie  of  p«ipriety»  and  the  fiuv 


I  Anthroj>olng{e,     m,3r>.  —  T.v.  tkropotogi*,  edited  bj  Starke  In  1881, 

S  The  substauoe  of  this  pawage  ia  publiiitieU    Kant'a  Lecture*.  See  p.  164. — £0. 
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ulty  of  reasoning,  arc  'a]1  in  gciK'nil  exalted.^  The  bodily  powers 
are  iu  high  activity,  and  under  the  compk'tt*  control  ul"  the  will; 
and,  it  is  well  known,  jjcrsoas  in  lids  state  have  frequently  performed 
featii,  of  which,  when  out  uf  it,  tlicy  would  not  even  have  ima^ned  the 
possibility.  And  \\  hat  is  even  more  renuak.ible,  the  difference  of 
the  faculties  iu  the  two  states,  seems  not  coutiucd  n^M  ely  to  a  differ- 
ence in  degree.  For  it  ha|tpcns,  for  example,  that  a  j)ersuH  \\  ho  lins 
no  ear  Ibr  music  when  awake,  shall,  in  his  somnanihulic  crl-:N,  tsin^^ 
with  the  utmost  correctness  and  with  full  enjoynieut  of  hLs  jjurform- 
ance.  Under  this  aliection  persons  sometimes  live  half  their  life- 
time, alternating  between  the  normal  and  abnormal  states,  nnd  per- 
forming the  ordinary  fuiiPtions  of  Iiie  indifferently  in  hotli,  "with 
this  distinction,  that  if  ih  ■  |  i  .ticut  bo  dull  and  doltish  when  he 
is  s:ud  to  be  awake,  he  is  comparatively  alert  an<l  intelHi^ent  when 
nominally  aslecjj.  I  am  in  [)ossession  of  three  works,  written  dur- 
ing the  crisis  by  three  different  somnambulists.^  Xi)W  it  is  evident 
that  consciousness,  and  an  exalted  consciousness,  must  be  allowed  in 
eomnambnliBm.   This  cannot  possibly  be  denied,  —  but  mark  what 

follows.   It  is  the  peculiarity  of  sonyiambulism — 
ConsciooBnees  with-  tlic  differential  fpiality  by  which  that  state 

■  iliitiih°if ' ■nwMiiir  ^  contradistinguished  finom  the  state  of  dream* 
\-if^  log — that  we  have  no  recollection,  when  we 

awake,  of  what  has  ooeoired  dtuiiig  its  oontinQ- 
ance.  Consdonaneas  is  thns  cut  in  two ;  memory  does  not  connect 
the  train  of  consciousness  in  the  one  state  with  the  train  of  consci- 
onsness  in  the  other.  When  the  patient  again  relapses  into  the 
state  of  somnambalism,  he  again  remerabeis  all  that  had  occurred 
during  every  former  alternative  of  that  state;  hot  he  not  only 
remembers  thiS|  he  recalls  also  the  events  of  his  normal  existence; 
so  that,  whereas  the  patient  in  his  somnambolio  orisiS)  has  a  memoiy 
of  his  whole  life,  in  his  waking  interyals  he  has  a  memoiy  only  of 
half  his  life. 

At  the  time  of  Locke,  the  pIuBnomens  of  aomnambnUsm  had 

been  very  little  stndied;  nay,  so  great  is  the 
^^^2L^^^    ignonmce  that  prevails  in  this  conntry  in  regard 

to  its  natnre  even  now,  that  yoa  will  find  this, 
its  distinctive  diaraoter,  wholly  nnnoticed  in  the  best  works  npoii 
the  snlject.*  Bnt  this  distinction,  yoa  obeerre^  is  incompetent 
always  to  discriminate  the  states  of  dreaming  and  somnambnlism. 

1  For  MWM  Interattng  UlottrBtlooa  of  this  S  Thia  deflolsney  haa  been  ftblj  rapfiHrd  hj 

•tale,  fee  Abereroaibie  Om  tht  HM,  IWm,  Dr.  Caipanter.  8m  his  FrimofUt  <tf  Hmmn% 

pt.li.§ir.02.-£D.  JifiM«f,|nr^SD« 

•  f)f  lhi-i«e  workilMhmlUMtedlMOVtt 
anj  txaco.  —  £l>. 
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It  may  be  true  that  if  we  recollect  our  visions  during  sleep,  tliis 
TOCoUectton  ezoludes  somnambolisiiiy  but  the  want  of  memory  hj 
no  means  proves  that  the  yidons  we  arc  known  by  others  to  have 
had,  were  not  common  dreams.  The  2)ha;noracnn,  indeed,  do  not 
always  enable  us  to  discriminate  the  two  states.  Somnnmbulism 
may  exist  in  many  different  degrees ;  the  sleep-walking  which 
it  takes  its  name  is  only  one  of  its  higher  phasnomcnn,  and  one  oom- 
paratively  rare.  In  general,  the  aabject  of  this  aifection  docs  not 
leave  his  bed,  and  it  is  then  frequently  impoasible  to  say  whi  ilior 
the  manifestations  exhibited,  are  the  phsenomena  of  somnambaliam 
or  of  dreaming.  Talking  during  sleep,  for  example,  may  be  a  symi> 
tom  of  either,  and  it  is  often  only  from  our  general  knowledge  of 
the  habita  and  prediapoeitiona  of  the  aleeper,  that  we  are  warranted 
in  referring  this  eflbet  to  the  one  and  not  to  the  other  elaas  of  plue- 
nomena.  -We  have,  however,  abundant  evidenoe  to  prove  that  for- 
getfolnesa  is  not  a  deeiaive  eriterion  of  aomnambolifin,  Pereona 
whom  there  is  no  reason  to  aospeot  of  thia  affootion,  often  manifeat 
during  sleep  the.  strongest  indioationa  of  dreaming^  and  yetj  when 
they  awaken  an.  the  mornings  retain  no  memory  of  what  they  may 
have  done  or  said  during  the  night  Locke's  argument^  that  bo* 
cause  we  do  not  always  remember  our  consoiouanefls  during  aleep^ 
we  have  not,  therefore,  been  always  consdousi  ia  thus,  on  the  ground 
of  fact  and  analogy,  disproved. 
But  this  Is  not  alL  We  can  not  only  show  ihat  the  fk6t  of  the 

mind  remaining  oonadoua  during  sleep  is  pos- 
Ttat  tbo  nind  »■    aJMe,  ig  even  probable,  we  can  also 'show,  by  an 
main.  <^<»»^ou.  dur^    articulate  experience,  that  this  actually  occun. 

ing  sleep  establiritcd  4,         .  *^    ,  .  ,  ,  - 

bj  experkaoe.  The  ibUowing  Observations  are  the  result  of  my 

personal  experience,  and  similar  experiments 

every  one  of  you  is  conipetent  to  institute  for  liiinself. 

In  the  first  place,  when  we  compose  ourselves  to  rest,  we  do  not 

always  fall  at  once  asleep,  but  remain  for  a  time 

BeMhi  of  the  A«-  ^  state  of  incipient  slumber,  —  in  a  state  in- 
lliot*feMiwml  ttxpiii* 

terniedi.ate  between  sleep  :uid  waking.  Now,  if 
wn  nro  gently  roused  from  this  transition-st^ite, 
we  find  oui-aelves  cont«eious  of  being  in  the  commencement  of  a 
dream  ;  we  find  ourselves  occupied  with  a  train  of  thought,  and  this 
train  wc  are  still  al:>lo  to  follow  out  to  a  point  when  it  coinu  ct3 
itself  with  certain  actual  perceptions.  We  can  still  trare  im  iLrin  i- 
tion  to  sense,  and  ^jow  how,  departing  from  tlie  last  sen8il»lc  im- 
pressions of  real  objects,  the  fancy  proceeds  in  its  work  of  distort- 
ing, falsifying,  and  perplexing  these,  in  order  to  construct  out  of 
their  ruins  its  own  grotesque  edifices. 
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In  the  second  place,  I  hare  always  observed,  that  when  Buddenly 
twakcned  daring  sleep  (and  to  ascertain  the  fact  I  have  caused 
Ujself  to  be  roused  at  different  seasons  of  the  night),  I  have  al- 
ways been  able  to  observe  that  I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  dream. 
The  Teeofleotion  of  this  dream  wa8  Tv>t  always  equally  vivid.  On 
some  oeoasionsi  I  was  able  to  trace  it  back  imtil  the  train  was  grad* 
Bally  lost  at  a  remote  distance ;  on  others,  X  was  hardly  nwm  of 
more  than  one  or  two  of  the  latter  links  of  the  ohun ;  and,  some- 
times, was  Bcareely  certmn  of  more  than  the  ftot,  that  I  was  not 
awakened  ihmi  an  nnconsdons  state.  Why  we  ahonld  not  always 
be  able  to  reeolleet  oor  dreams*  it  is  not  difficalt  to  explain.  In  onr 
waking  and  onr  sleeping  states,  we  are  placed  in  two  worlds  of 
thought,  not  only  diflfarent  hut  oontrastec^  and  contrasted  both  in 
the  character  and  in  the  intensity  of  their  representations.  When 
snatched  snddenly  from  the  twilight  of  onr  sleeping  imaginations, 
and  placed  in  the  meridian  lustre  of  our  waldng  perceptions,  the 
neoeaaary  efibct  of  the  transilaon  Is  at  once  to  eclipse  or  obliterate 
the  traces  cf  onr  dreams.  The  act  itself  also  of  ronsh^  ns  from 
deep,  by  abruptly  interrupting  the  eonrent  of  onr  thoughts,  throws 
ns  into  oonfhsion,  disqualifies  ns  for  a  time  fnm  recollection,  and 
bdbre  we  have  recorered  from  our  consternation,  what  we  could 
at  first  have  easily  discerned  is  fied  or  iiyiug. 

A  sudden  and  violent  is,  however,  in  one  respect,  more  favorable 
than  a  gradual  and  spontaneous  wakening  to  thV  observation  of  the 
phjL'nonK'iiii  of  nlcep.  For  in  the  foniier  case,  the  images  presented 
are  fresh  and  jirominent ;  while  in  the  latter,  beibre  our  attention  is 
applied,  the  objects  of  observation  have  withdrawn  darkling  into 
the  background  of  the  soul.  We  may,  therefore,  I  think,  assert,  in 
general,  that  "wliether  we  recollect  our  dreams  or  not,  we  always 
dream.  Something  similar,  indeed,  to  the  rapid  oblivion  of  our 
sleeping  consciousness,  happi  ns  to  us  occasionally  even  wlieri 
awake.  When  our  mind  is  not  intently  occupied  with  any  subject, 
or  more  frequently  when  fatigued,  a  thought  suggests  itM  lt"  We 
tuni  it  lazily  over  and  iix  our  eyes  in  vaeancy;  interrupted  by  the 
question  what  we  arc  thinking  of,  we  attempt  to  answer,  but  the 
thought  is  gone^  we  cannot  iccaU  it,  and  say  that  we  are  thinking 
of  nothing. 

The  obsenratioDs  I  have  hitherto  made  tend  only  to  establish  the 

fact,  that  the  mind  is  never  wholly  inactive,  and 

Cc:»cral  conclu^on.  ^^^^  ^j^^jj      unCOnScioUS  of  itS 

activity.  Of  the  degree  and  character  of  that 
activity,  I  at  present  say  nothing ;  this  may  form  the  subject  of  our 
fiitnre  consideration.  But  in  oonfixmation  of  the  opinion  I  have 

29 
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now  luuearded,  &m1  in  proof  of  something  more  even.  tiUDi  I  have 
ventured  to  maintain,  I  have  great  pleaaare  in  quoting  to  yon  the 
sobstanoe  of  a  remarkable  essay  on  sleep  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 

tineuishcd  of  the  phUooophen  of  Franoe.— liv- 
o.,.ri':l7nJ7't^  iag  when  the  «xtnet  WM  made,  bnt  „ow  nnfor- 
A«thoi^TiMr,uidiB  tanately  lost  to  tbe  acienoe  of  mind,  wbieh  be 
proof  of  »uDdi7oihw  enltiTated  with  moat  distrngdahed  saeoeas;-- 
•^"^  I  refer  to  M.  Jonffioy*  wbo^  Oxmg  with  M. 

Boyer  Collar^,  was  at  tbe  head  of  tbe  pure  acbool  of  Soottiah 
FhUoec^by  in  Franoe.^ 

I  have  never  well  tmderstood  tfaoae  who  admit  that  in  aleep  the 

mind  ia  dormant.  When  we  dream,  are 
The  min  i  freque.^.     ^^g^^  ^      „^  aaaondly  alao  onr  mind  ia 

»ot  aaleep,  be«inae  it  tbinka ;  H  ia,  tiiei^re. 

manifeat,  that  the  mind  ^eqnently  wafcea  when 
the  aenaea  are  in  damber.  Bnt  thia  doee  not  prove  that  it  n^veir 
aleepa  along  with  them.  To  aieep  ia  ^  the  mind  not  to*  dream; 
and  it  ia  tmpoaaible  to  eatahlbdi  the  ibct,  that  there  are  in  deep 
momenta  in  which  the  mind  does  not  dream.  To  htsve  no  reooUeo* 
tion  of  onr  dreams,  docs  not  prove  that  we  have  not  dreamt ;  for  it 
can  be  often  proved  that  we  have  dreamt,  although  the  dream  has 
left  no  trace  on  our  memory. 

ml 

"The  fact,  then,  that  the  mind  sometimes  wakes  while  tbe  senses 

are  asleep,  in  thus  established  ;  whereas  tlie  f  ict, 
xYvuuN  iw  !■     that  it  sometimes  sleeps   domx  with  tlicm  is 


not;  the  probability,  tli  r  lore,  is,  that  it  wakes 
ahvnys.  It  would  require  contradictor^'  lacts  to  de<=:troy  the  force 
of  this  induction,  which,  on  the  contrary,  every  fact  seems  to  confirm. 
I  shall  ])roceed  to  analyze  some  of  these  which  appear  to  me  curious 
and  Ktrikimr.  They  manifestly  imply  this  conclusion,  tiiat  the 
mind,  tluiiiii^r  sleep,  is  not  in  a  peculiar  state,  but  that  its  activity 
is  caiTied  on  jirecisely  as  when  awake. 

**  When  an  inhabitant  of  tlie  province  comes  to  Paris,  his  sleep 

is  at  first  disturbed,  and  continually  broken,  by 

b^^'i^ttL!^  oarriagea  passing  nnder  bia 

^1,^^  window*    He  f?oon,  however,  becomes  aocna* 

tomed  to  tbe  turmoil,  and  enda  by  deeping  at 
Bans  aa  he  dept  in  bia  village.  # 

**llie  ncnee,  however,  remaina  tbe  same,  and  makes  an  eqnal 
impression  on  his  senses;  how  comes  it  that  this  noise  at  firrt 
hinders,  and  then,  at  length,  dqea  not  binder  him  from  deepingf 

**The  atate  of  waking  preaenta  analogcraa  fiusta,    Bveiy  one 

1  MciangtM^  p.  S18,  Ip.  290,  woond  edition. —£l>.] 
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knows  tliat  it  is  flifficnlt  to  fix  our  attention  on  a  book,  when  sur- 
rounded by  [icrsoiis  engaged  in  conversation;  at  lengll),  Ixnvevcr, 
we  acquire  this  laeulty.  A  man  unaccustomed  to  the  tumult  of 
the  streets  of  Paris  is  unable  to  think  consecutively  while  walking 
througli  them ;  a  Parisian  finds  no  difficulty.  He  meditates  as  tran- 
quilly in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  and  bustle  of  men  and  carriagei^ 
as  he  could  in  the  centre  of  the  foroit.  The  analogy  between  these 
facts  taken  from  thd  state  of  waking,  and  the  fact  which  I  men- 
tioned at  the  conunenoement,  taken  from  the  state  of  aHeoj^  is  so 
dose,  that  the  explanation  of  the  former  should  throw  fome  light 
upon  the  latter.   We  shall  attempt  this  explanation. 

Attention  is  the  voluntary  application  of  the  mind  to  an  oljeoL 
It  28  eatabliahed,  hy  experience,  that  we  eannot 
Ar^u]r^h  and  expin-    g^yg  OUT  attention  to  two  different  oljecta  at 
nation  of  th««e  ph...  Distraotion  ($tre  ditiraO)  U  the 

ni  MMHwiioa.         remdyal  of  onr  attention  nrom  a  matter  with 

whiofa  we  are  engaged,  and  onr  bestowal  of  it 
on  another  which  crosses  na.  In  distraetion^  attention  is  only 
diTerted  beoause  it  is  attracted  by  a  new  perception  or  idea,  solicit* 
ing  it  more  strongly  than  that  with  which  it  is  oconpied;  and  this 
diversion  diminishes  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  solicitation  is 
weaker  on  the  part  of  the  intmsiTe  idea.  All  experience  proves 
this.  The  more  strongly  attention  is  applied  to  a  sabject,  the  less 
snsoeptible  is  it  of  distraction ;  thus  it  i%  that  a  book  which  awakens 
a  livdy  curiosity,  retains  the  attention  captive ;  a  person  occopied 
with  a  matter  aflbcting  his  li^  his  reputation,  or  his  fortme,  is  not 
eaftily  distracted ;  he  sees  nothings  he  understands  nothing,  of  what 
passes  around  him;  we  say  that  he  is  deeply  preoccupied.  In  like 
manner,  the  greater  our  curiosity,  or  the  more  curious  the  things 
tliat  are  spoken  of  around  us,  the  less  able  are  we  to  rivet  our 
attention  on  the  book  we  read.  In  like  uiamier,  also,  if  we  are 
waiting  in  expectation  of  any  one,  the  slightest  uuihcs  occasion 
distraction,  as  these  noises  may  bo  the  signal  of  the  approach  we 
anticipate.  All  these  facts  tend  to  prove  that  distraction  results 
only  when  the  intrusive  idea  solicits  us  more  strongly  than  that 
with  which  we  are  occupied. 

"  Hence  it  is  tliat  tlie  stran'j^er  in  Paris  caunot  think  in  the  bustle 
of  ^he  streets.  The  impressions  wliich  assail  liis  eyes  and  ears 
on  ovQry  pidc  bcin<!j  for  him  the  signs  of  tbhigs  new  or  little  known, 
when  they  reach  liis  mind,  interest  him  more  strongly  than  the 
matter  even  to  which  he  would  apply  his  thoughts.  Each  of  these 
impreasions  announces  a  cause  which  may  be  beautiful,  rare,  curi- 
oos^  or  teirific;  the  intellect  cannot  reihun  from  tnniing  out  to 
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Ytttfy  the  fact.  It  turns  oat,  however,  no  longer  irbea  expeiienoe 
ha5t  Tnade  it  ftmiUar  with  all  that  can  strike  the  senses  on  the  streets 
of  Paris;  it  renuuiiB  within,  and  no  longer  allowi  itaelf  to  be  de»' 
langed. 

<*The  u/Oket  admits  of  a  similar  explanation.  To  read  widioat 
distraodim  in  tbe  nudst  of  an  tnnknown  eompaay,  would  be  impossi- 
ble. Cnriosltj  would  be  too  strong.  This  would  also  be  the  case 
if  the  saljeot  of  oonTersatioa  were  Terjr  interestmg.  Bat  in  a 
ftmiliar  drde^  whose  ordinaxj  topics  of  oonvenation  are  weU 
known,  the  ideas  of  the  book  make  an  easjr  conquest  of  onr 
thongfats. 

*T1ie  win,  likewise,  is  of  some  itrail  in  resisting  distraction. 
Kot  that  it  is  able  to  retain  the  attention  when  disquieted  and 
enrioQS ;  but  it  oan  reoaU,  and  not  indulge  it  in  ]»:otraeted  absences, 
and,  by  constantly  rendtting  it  to  tiie  ob|ect  of  its  yolition,  the 
interest  of  this  olject  becomes  at  last  predominant.  Bational  con* 
siderations,  and  the  necessity  of  remahiing  attentiTe,  likowiw  exert 
an  inflnence;  tiiey  come  in  aid  of  the  idea,  and  lend  it,  so  to  speak^ 
n  helping  hand  in  oonosntrating  on  it  the  attention. 

^Dnt,  howsoever  it  may  be  with  all  these  petty  inflnenoes,  it 

remains  evident  that  distraction  and  non-dis- 
XMita«(iMMdir«»-     traction  are  neither  of  them  matters  of  sense, 

distraction  natim  of      ,       »     ,  n  •      n-  t    •  ^ 

inteU^wM.  "^^h  mattei-s  of  intelligence.    It  is  not  the 

senses  which  become  accustomed  to  liear  the 
noises  of  the  street  and  the  sounds  of  conversation,  and  which  end 
in  being  less  affected  by  thein;  if  we  are  at  first  vehemently  allected 
by  the  noises  of  the  street  or  drawing-ixwm,  and  then  little  or  not 
at  all,  it  is  because  at  first  attention  occupies  itseli*  with  theso 
impressions,  and  afterwanls  neglects  tliem;  when  it  neglects  them 
it  is  not  diverted  from  its  object,  and  distraction  does  not  tako 
place ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  Bfioorda  them  notice,  it  abaodoDS 
its  object,  and  is  then  distracted. 

**We  may  observe,  in  su]>]>ort  of  this  conclusion,  that  the  habit 
of  hearing  the  same  sounds  renders  us  sometimes  highly  sensible 
to  these,  as  occurs  in  savages  and  in  the  blind;  sometimes,  again, 
almost  insensible  to  them,  as  exemplified  in  the  apathy  of  the  Pari- 
sian for  the  noise  of  carnages.  If  the  effect  were  j)hysical,  —  if 
it  depended  on  the  body  and  not  on  the  mind,  there  would  be  a 
oontradictlon,  for  the  habit  of  hearing  the  same  sounds  either  blunts 
liie  oigan  or  riiarpens  it ;  it  could  not  at  once  have  two,  and  two 
contrary  oiftcts,^  it  could  hare  only  one.  The  ftot  iS)  it  neither 
blunts  nor  j^harpens;  the  organ  remains  the  ssine;  the  same  sensa* 
tions  are  determined ;  but  when  these  sensations  interest  the  mind, 
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it  tippSM  itaeif  to  tliem,  and  bmoies  aoottitonied  to  their  duoim- 
mation ;  wlieii  they  do  not  Interaet  it»  it  beoomes  Monetomed  to 
neglect,  and  does  not  disorimhuito  them.  Tbia  ia  the  whole  my^ 

tery ;  the  phfenomenon  is  psychological,  not  physioIogioaL 
"Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  state  of  tdeep,  and  con- 
sider whether  analocry  does  not  demand  a  sinii« 
AjfpUm^n  of  th«     lar  oxphmutiun  of  the  fact  which  we  stated  at 

iBWjtflliig  malytii  to      ^^j^^,  comraencenieiiL.     What  lakes  place  when 
the  phfrninmrgt  of  ,  ^ 

a  uoibc  hiuderu  us  from  sleeping?    The  body 

fatigued  begins  to  slumber;  then,  of  a  sudden, 
tlie  senses  are  struck,  and  wo  uwaku  j  then  fatigue  regains  the 
a5;cendant,  wo  relapse  into  drowsiness,  which  is  soon  again  inter- 
rupted; and  su  on  for  a  certain  continuance.  When,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, we  are  accu-t  iucd  to  nuise,  the  impressions  it  makes  no 
longer  disturb  our  lir>l  leep;  tlie  drowsiness  is  prolonged,  and  we  , 
fall  asleep.  That  the  senses  are  more  torpid  in  bleep  than  in  our 
wakinL^  state,  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt.  But  when  I  am  once 
asleep,  they  are  then  equally  torpid  on  the  first  night  of  my  arrival 
in  l^aris  as  on  the  hundredth.  The  noise  being  the  same,  they 
receive  the  same  impressions,  which  they  transmit  in  equal  vivncity 
to  the  mind.  Whence  comes  it,  then,  that  on  the  lirst  night  I  am 
awakened,  and  not  on  the  hundredth?  The  physical  facts  arc 
identical ;  the  diHSerence  can  originate  only  in  the  mind,  as  in  the 
oeae  of  distraction  and  of  non-distraction  in  the  waking  state.  Let 
Ht  Bttppoee  that  the  soul  has  fiillen  asleep  along  with  the  body ;  on 
this  hypothesis,  the  slumber  would  be  equally  deep,  in  both  caaeap 
for  the  mind  and  for  the  tenaea)  and  we  ahonld  be  unable  to  see 
why,  in  the  one  case,  it  was  aroused  more  than  in  the  other.  It 
remains,  therefore,  certain  that  it  doea  not  sleep  like  the  body;  and 
that)  in  the  one  case,  disquieted  by  onoanal  impressions,  it  awakens 
the  aenaea  to  inquire  what  ia  the  matter ;  whilst  in  the  other,  imow- 
ing  by  experience  of  what  external  &ct  theae  impreaaiona  are  the 
aigo,  it  remaina  tranquil^  and  doea  not  diaturb  the  aenaea  to  obtain 
a  naelaaa  explanation. 

''For  let  na  lenuuk,  that  the  mind  haa  need  of  the  aenaea  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  external  thinga.  In  aleem  the  aenaea  are 
aome  of  them  doaedi  aa  tlie  eyea;  the  othera  half  torpid,  aa  tonch 
and  hearing.  If  the  aonl  be  ^aqaieted  by  the  impreaaiooa  whidi 
reach  it,  it  reqnlrea  the  aenaea  to  aacertain  the  eauao^  and  to  xeUeve 
iti  inquietude.  Thia  ia  the  cauae  why  we  find  ouraelvea  in  a  dia- 
quieted  atate^  when  arooaed  by  a&  eztnmrdinaty  noioe;  and  thia 
cotthl  not  hare  ocooiied  had  we  not  been  oeonpied  with  thia  lunae 
before  wo  awoke^ 
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«lliis  Ib,  alfloi  the  oauM  why  we  sometimes  feel,  during  sleep, 
the  eilbrts  we  make  to  awaken  our  senses,  when  an  nnnsnal  noise 
or  any  pamM  sensation  distnilM  onr  rest.  If  we  are  in  a  profound 
sleeps  we  are  for  a  long  time  agitated  before  we  have  it  in  onr 
power  to  awake, — we  say  to  onnelves,  we  most  awake  in  order  to 
get  out  of  pain;  but  the  sleep  of  the  senses  resists,  and  it  is  only 
by  little  and  little  that  we  are  able  to  ronse  them  from  toq>idit7. 
Sometimes,  when  the  noise  ceases  before  the  issue  of  the  struggle, 
the  awakening  does  not  take  place,  and,  in  the  morning,  wc  have 
a  confused  recollection  of  haying  been  disturbed  during  our  sleep, 
—  a  recollection  which  becomes  distinct  only  when  we  learn  from 
others  that  such  and  such  an  occurrence  hajs  taken  place  while  we 
were  asleep. 

**I  had  given  orders  somo  time  ago,  tliat  a  parlor  a<ljuiiung  to  my 

bedroom  should  be  swc])t  before  I  was  called  in 
J  the  morning.  For  the  first  two  days  the  noise 
awoke  me ;  but,  thereafter,  I  was  not  aware  of 
it.  Whence  arose  the  difference?  The  noises 
are  tlie  same  and  at  the  same  hour,  I  am  in  the  same  degree  of 
slumber;  the  same  sensaiioiis,  conserpiently,  take  place.  Whence 
comes  it  that  I  awoke,  and  do  no  longer  awake?  For  this,  it 
appears  to  nic,  there  is  hut  one  explanation,  —  viz.,  thnt  niy  mind 
which  wakes,  and  which  is  now  aware  of  the  cause  of  tht^se  sensa- 
tions, is  no  longer  disqnicted,  and  no  longer  rouses  my  senses.  It 
is  true  that  I  do  not  retain  the  recollection  of  this  reasoning;  hut 
this  oblivion  is  not  more  extraordinary  than  that  of  so  many  others 
which  cross  our  mind  both  when  awake  and  when  asleep. 

I  add  a  single  observation.  The  noise  of  the  brush  on  the  carpet 
of  my  parlor  is  as  nothing  compared  with  that  of  the  heavy  wagons 
which  pass  under  my  windows  at  the  same  hour,  and  which  dO  not 
trouble  my  repose  in  the  least.  I  was,  therefore,  awakened  by  a 
sensation  much  feebler  than  a  crowd  of  others,  which  I  reoeiyed  at 
the  same  time.  Can  that  hypothesis  aflbrd  the  reason,  which  sup- 
poses that  the  awakening  is  a  necessary  event ;  that  the  sensations 
roose  the  senses,  and  that  the  senses  rouse  the  mind  ?  It  is  evident 
thai  my  mind  alone,  and  its  activity,  can  explain  why.  the  hunter 
sensation  awoke  me ;  as  these  alone  can  explain  tdiy,  when  I  am 
reading  in  my  study,  the  small  noise  of  a  mouse  playing  in  a  comer 
can  distract  my  attention,  while  the  thundering  ndse  of  a  pasaSng 
wagon  does  not  aflbot  me  at  all.' 

**The  explanation  fully  accounts  for  what  occurs  with  those  who 
sleep  in  attendance  on  the  sick.  All  noises  foreign  to  the  patient 
have  no  eflbct  on  them;  hut  let  the  patient  turn  him  on  the  bed,  let 
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him  utter  a  groAn  or  aigh,  or  let  lus  breathing  beoome  painftd  or 

inteimpted,  ibrthwith  the  attendant  awakeSi 

1  T^titncc-  of  tiio5<!    y^^^Ytff  little  inured  to  the  TocatLoii,  or  inter- 

eeted  in  the  welfive  of  the  patient.  Whenoe 
oomea  thia  diserimination  between  the  noiaaa  which  deserre  the  at- 
tention of  the  attendant,  and  those  whioh  do  not,  H  whUat  the  flenses 
are  asleep,  the  mind  does  not  remain  observant, — does  not  act  the 
sentinel,  does  not  consider  the  sensations  which  the  senses  convey, 
and  does  not  awaken  the  senses  as  it  finds  these  sensations  disqaiet- 
ingornot?  It  is  by  being  strongly  impressed,  previous  to  going 
to  sleq),  with  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  respiration,  motions, 
complaints  of  the  sufferer,  that  we  come  to  awaken  at  all  snob 
ncHses,  and  at  no  others.  The  habitnal  repetition  of  such  an  imprea* 
sioii  gives  this  fiwrnlty  to  professional  fllQk*n!irset;  a  lively  interest  in 
the  health  of  the  patient  gives  it  equally  to  the  members  of  his  &mily. 
^  It  is  in  precisely  the  same  maimer  lliat  we  waken  at  the  appointed 

hour,  when  before  going  to  sleep  we  have  made 
Awaking  at  M  ^     ^        resolution  of  so  doing.    I  have  this  power 

ill  perfection,  but  I  notice  that  I  lose  it  if  I 
depend  on  any  one  calling  me.  In  this  hitter  case,  my  niiml  does 
not  take  tlic  trouble  of  measuring  the  time  or  of  listening  to  the  clock. 
But  in  the  former,  it  is  necessary  that  it  do  so,  otherwise  tho  jjlueno- 
menon  is  inexplicable.  Every  one  has  made,  or  can  make,  tliis 
ex])eruaent ;  wlien  it  fails  it  will  be  found,  if  I  mistake  not,  oif  her 
that  we  have  m  i  Itoen  sufficiently  preiiccn|»icd  with  the  intention,  or 
were  over-fat iunn  I  ;  for  when  the  hcu^'  s  are  strongly  beiininbcd,  they 
convey  to  the  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  more  obtuse  sensations  of  the 
munitory  sounds,  and,  on  the  other,  they  resist  for  a  longer  time  the 
ctlbrts  the  mind  makes  to  awaken  them,  when  these  sounds  have 
reached  it. 

**  After  a  night  passed  in  this  effort,  we  have,  in  general,  the  recol- 
lection, in  the  morning,  of  having  been  constantly  occupied  during 
sleep  with  thia  thouglit.  The  mind,  therefore,  watched,  and,  foU  of 
its  resolution,  awaited  the  moment.  It  is  thus  that  when  we  go  to 
bed  much  interested  with  any  snl^jeet,  we  remember,  on  wakenings 
that  during  sleep  we  have  been  continually  haunted  by  it.  Ou  these 
occasions,  the  glumber  is  light,  for,  the  mind  being  nntranquil,  ita 
agitation  is  continually  disturbing  the  torpor  of  the  senses.  When 
the  mind  is  calm,  it  does  not  sleep  more,  but  it  is  less  restless. 

"It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain,  whether  persons  of  a  feeble 
memory,  and  of  a  volatile  disposition,  are  not  less  capable  than 
others  of  awakening  at  an  appointed  hour;  for  these  two  cironm* 
stanoea  ought  to  produce  thia  eflfoct,  if  the  notion  I  have  formed  of 
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the  phttDomenon  be  correct.  A  volatile  dispoaitton  is  unable  slrong^j 
to  preoccupy  itself  with  the  thought,  and  to  form  a  determioed  reach 
lation  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  memory  which  preserves  a 
recollection  of  the  rcBol  at  i  on  taken  before  fiJling  asleep.  I  have  aot 
bad  an  opportonity  of  malung  the  ezperiment 

**It  appears  to  me,  that  from  the  pieTions  ob- 
servations  it  inevitably  follows: 

1%  That  in  sleep  the  senses  are  torpid,  hat  that  the  mmd  wakes. 

2^,  That  certain  of  our  senses  oonttnne  to  traoBmit  to  the  mind 
the  imperfect  sensations  they  receiTe, 

8%  That  the  mind  judges  these  sensations,  and  that  it  is  in  Tirtaa 
of  its  Jadgmenta  that  it  awakens,  or  does  not  awaken,  the  aenaea. 
-  4%  That  tbe  reason  why  the  mind  awskens  the  senses  is,  that 
sometimes  the  sensation  disquiets  it,  being  nnnsnal  or  painful^  that 
sometunes  the  sensation  warns  it  to  ronse  the  senses^  as  being  an 
indication  of  the  moment  when  it  onght  to  do  sa 

5*,  That  the  mind  possesaea  the  power  of  awakening  the  senses, 
bat  that  it  onljr  accomplishes  this  by  its  own  actiTity  oTerooming 
their  torpor;  that  this  torpor  is  an  obstacle,— an  obstacle  greater 
or  less  as  it  is  more  or  kss  profound. 

**If  these  inforences  are  just,  it  foUowa  that  we  can  waken  omw 
selves  at  will  and  at  appcnnted  signals ;  that  the  Instmment  called 
an  alanim  (riveil^matin)  docs  not  act  so  much  by  the  noise  it 
makes  .is  by  tlie  association  we  have  established  in  going  to  bed 
between  the  n(ji.>-o  atul  the  tlioniilit  of  wakening;  tliat,  tlierelbrc,  .in 
instmment  much  less  noisy,  uiul  emitting  only  u  feeble  sonnd,  would 
probably  produce  the  same  effect.  It  follows,  moreover,  tliut  we  can 
inure  ourselves  to  slee^  ])rofoundly  in  the  nudst  of  the  loudest 
noises;  that  to  accomiiilsh  this  it  is  perhaps  suftieient,  on  the  first 
night,  to  impress  it  on  our  miiuk  thnt  these  sounds  do  not  deserve 
attention,  and  ought  not  to  awaken  us;  and  t}tat  by  this  mean,  any 
one  may  probably  sleej)  as  well  in  the  mill  n<  llic  miller  liimsell'.  It 
follows,  in  fine,  that  the  sleep  of  the  stronLT  ^  n  ]  eourageons  onj^ht  to 
be  less  easily  <l!^turbcd,  all  thini::H  equal,  than  the  sleep  of  the  weak 
and  timid.  Somo  historical  f&QU  may  he  quoted  in  proof  of  this 
last  eonclnsion." 

I  fthall  not  quote  to  you  the  observations  of  M.  Jouffroy  on  Rev- 
erie,* which  form  a  sequel,  and  a  confirmation,  of 
Joafl^osr'RttHorvcor-     thosc  ho  has  made  upon  slccp*   Befoi«  teimina* 
•    ^^^^^"^    ting  this  sulgect,  I  may,  howew,  notice  a  rather 

cnrious  case  which  occurs  to  my  recolledKon,  and 
which  tends  to  corroborate  tlie  theory  of  the 
French  psychologist.  I  give  it  on  the  authoii^  of  Junker,  a  oele- 

1  8«t  JMMifM^p.aMi««f.<— te. 
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fanted  phyitoini  and  profewor  of  Halle,  who  flonriBliod  dming  the 
fint  bdf  of  ImI  eentory',  and  be  thit  he  i9ok  evexy  paioa  to 
Terify  the  fteti  by  fieqnetit  penonal  obeervadoii.  I  regret  that  I 
am  luafale  at  the  moment  to  find  the  book  m  whieh  the  ease  is 
leeorded,  hot  of  all  ha  relevant  eboamataDoea  I  have  a  Tivid  lemem- 
himiee.  The  ol^jeot  of  obeervatioii  waa  the  poetman  between  Hatte 
and  tk  town,  I  forget  whieh,  some  eij^t  nulea  distant  Thia  distance 
the  postman  waa  in  the  habit  of  trsTersing  daily.  A  eonaderable 
pert  of  his  way  lay  aotoas  a  distriot  of  miendosed  champaign 
meadoW'land,  and  in  walking  oYer  this  smooth  smihee  the  postman 
was  generally  adeep.  Bot  at  the  termination  of  this  part  of  his 
load,  there  was  a  narrow  Ibot-bridgo  oTer  a  stream,  and  to  reach  this 
bridge  it  was  necessary  to  ascend  some  broken  steps.  Kow,  it  was 
ascertained  as  completely  as  any  fiwt  of  the  kind  oonld  be^ — the 
observere  were  shrewd,  and  the  object  of  observation  was  a  man  of 
undoubted  probity,  —  I  say,  it  was  completely  ascertained :  —  1*, 
Tliat  the  postman  was  asleep  in  passing  over  this  level  course ;  2% 
ThaL  lie  held  on  his  way  in  this  state  without  deflection  towards  the 
hridire  ;  an<l,  Tiiat  before  arriving  at  tlie  bridge,  he  awoke.  But 
this  ease  is  not  only  deserving  of  all  credit  from  the  positive  testi- 
mony l»v  which  it  ie  vouelled  ;  it  is  also  credible  as  only  one  uf  a 
class  of  analogous  cases  which  it  may  be  adduced  as  representing. 
This  ciisc,  besides  sliowing  that  the  mind  must  be  active  though  the 
body  is  asleep,  shows  also  that  certain  bodily  functions  may  be  dor- 
mant, while  others  are  alert.  The  locomotive  faculty  wns  hei-e  in 
exercise,  while  the  senses  were  in  slund)Gr.  Tiiis  suggests  to  ine 
another  example  of  the  same  phaiioinenon.    It  is  found  in  a  story 

told  by  Erasmus^  in  one  of  his  letters,  concem- 
ing  his  learned  friend  Oporinus,  the  celebrated 
pmfcssor  and  printer  of  Basle,  ()j)orinus  was  on  a  juurney  with  a 
bookseller ;  and,  on  their  road,  they  had  fallen  in  with  a  manuscript. 
Tired  with  their  day's  travelling,  —  travelling  was  then  almost 
exclusively  performed  on  horseback,  —  they  came  at  nightfall  to 
their  inn.  They  were,  however,  curious  to  ascertain  the  contents  of 
their  manuscript,  and  Oporinns  undertook  the  task  of  reading  it 
aload.  This  he  continued  for  some  time,  when  the  bookseller  found 
it  neoeasnijf  to  pat  a  question  concerning  a  word  which  he  had  not 
rightly  understood.  It  was  now  discovered  that  Oporinus  was 
asleep,  and  being  awakened  by  his  companion,  he  found  that  he  had 
no  zeeoUeotion  of  what  fi>r  a  considerable  time  he  had  been  reading. 

1  Ttak  itory  is  told  by  Felix  riatoru«(06-  Tbonuu  riateros.  Soo  Bohn,  NoctwnbulaUo { 
mnmUdiuMf  lib.  L  p.  11).  Tlie  pefwm  to  whom  (Holler,  Dispvuuiomi  mi  MManm  JEErt.  «( 
e|poriMtfM4tWMttMMMr«r<lMMfraior,     CWnt.,  t.  vlL  ]^  MS.)— Kd. 
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Most  of  yon,  I  teeflajihave  known  or  beard  of  siinilar  occurrences, 
and  I  do  not  qaoto  the  aneodote  as  anything  remailcaUe.  But,  atUl, 
it  is  a  case  ooDCOiring  with  a  thousand  others  to  prove,  1°,  That  one 
bodily  sense  or  ftnotion  may  be  asleq>  while  another  is  awake ;  and, 
2^,  That  the  mind  may  be  in  a  oertain  state  of  aotivily  daring  sleeps 
and  no  memory  of  that  aelivity  femain  after  tlie  sleep  has  oeased. 
The  fivrt  is  evident ;  fi>r  Oporinns,  while  readings  most  have  bad  bis 
eyes  and  the  mnsdes  of  bis  tongue  and  finoes  awake^  thon^  bis  eara 
and  other  senses  were  asleep ;  and  the  second  is  no  less  so,  £>r  the 
aet  of  reading  supposed  a  very  complex  series  of  mental  eneigies. 
I  may  notice,  hy  the  way,  that  physiologists  baye  observed,  that  our 
bodily  senses  and  powers  do  not  fidl  asleep  simnltaneonsly,  but  in  a 
oertain  succession.  We  all  know  that  the  first  symptom  of  slumber 
is  the  rehixatton  of  the  eyelids ;  whereas,  bearing  omitbuea  alert  for 
a  season  after  the  power  of  yiBion  has  been  dormant.  In  the  esse 
last  alluded  to,  this  order  was,  however,  violated ;  and  the  sight  was 
forcibly  kept  awake  while  tlie  hearini:  had  lapsed  into  torpidity. 

In  the  case  of  sleep,  therefore,  so  lar  is  it  from  beirisj:  proved  that 
the  raind  is  at  any  moment  unconscious,  tliat  the  result  of  obsurvatiou 
would  iuclme  ub  to  thu  opposite  couclutsion. 
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C0»SCI0USNT:SS,  —  GENERAL  PHENOMENA,  —  IS  THB  MIND 
£y£&  UKCONSCIOUSLT  MOBIFISDI 

I  PASS  now  to  a  question  in  some  respects  of  8till  more  proximate 

interest  to  tlio  psvc-holoirist  than  that  discussed 
in  the  ]>re(c'(lini^  Lecture;  for  it  is  one  which, 
according  as  it  is  decided,  will  deteiTnine  the 
character  of  our  explanation  of  many  of  the  most  iinj)ortant  ])hae- 
Domcna  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and,  in  particular,  the  great 
phenomena  of  Memory  and  AssociatioD.  The  question  I  refer  to 
iny  Whether  the  mind  exerts  eneigiei,  and  is  the  subject  of  modifi- 
cations, of  neither  of  which  it  is  conscious.  This  is  the  most  gen- 
eral expression  of  a  problem  which  has  hardly  been  mentioned,  iat 
less  mooted,  in  this  oonntry;  and  when  it  has  attracted  a  passing 
notice,  the  snppoditaon  of  an  unconscious  action  or  passion  of  the 
mind,  has  been  treated  as  something  either  nnintelligible^  or  absurd. 
In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  not  only  been  canvassed,  but 
the  altematiTe  which  the  philosophers  of  this  country  have  lightly 
considered  as  ridiculons,  has  been  gravely  established  as  a  conclu- 
moa  whioh  the  phnnomena  not  only  warranty  but  enforce.  The 
Ft«nch  pbilosophen,  for  a  long  time,  viewed  the  question  in  the 
same  light  as  the  British.  Condillac^  indeed,  set  the  latter  the 
example;^  bnt  of  late  a  revolution  is  Apparent^  and  two  recent 
French  psychologists'  have  marvellonsly  proponnded  the  doctrine, 
long  and  generally  established  in  Germany,  as  something  new  and 
unheard  of  before  their  own  assertion  of  the  paradox. 

This  question  is  one  not  only  of  importance,  hot  of  difficulty;  I 
shall  endeavor  to  make  you  understand  its  purport  by  arguing  it 
upon  broader  grounds  than  has  hitherto  been  done^  and  shall  pre- 
pare you,  by  some  preliminary  information,  for  its  .discussion.  I 
shall  first  of  all  adduce  some  proof  of  the  fiMst,  that  the  mind  may, 

and  does,  contain  fiir  more  latent  fiumiture  than 
MM  Mm«^        consciousness  informs  us  it  possesses.  To  sim- 
plify the  diseossion,  I  shall  distinguish  three 
degrees  of  this  mental  latency. 

I  E*3ai  fvr  P  Online  dts  Connoissameu  1G»>  3  rnrdanitO  Ud  DHtttron.  Bm  iNknr,  Jfm 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  Temembered  tbftt  the  riches,  the 

pomessioiu  of  our  tnind,  ere  not  to  be  measnred 

The  fiiSb  r, 

Of  Its  present  momentarj  sctiTitiee,  hat  hjr  the 
amount  of  its  acqiured  habits.  I  know  a  science,  or  langaage,  not 
merely  while  I  mahe  a  temporary  nae  of  it^  bnt  inasmnch  as  I  can 
apply  it  when  and  how  I  wiiL  *niU8  the  infinitely  greater  part  of 
oar  spiritoal  treasnres,  lies  always  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciouh 
ness,  hid  in  the  obecove  recesses  of  the  mind.  This  is  the  first 
degree  of  latency.  In  regard  to  this,  there  is  no  difflcnlty,  or  dls- 
pate ;  and  X  only  take  it  into  accoont  in  order  to  obviate  miaoon- 
eeption,  and  because  it  affords  a  transition  towards  the  other  two 
d^^rees  which  it  oondnces  to  Ulastrateb 
The  second  degree  of  latency  ousts  when  the  mind  contains  cer> 

^  taowtedge,  or  ootai]!  hd>its  <,f 

action,  which  it  is  wholly  unconscious  of  pos- 
sessing in  its  ordinary  state,  but  which  are  revealed  to  conscious- 
ness in  certain  extraordinary  exaltations  of  its  powers.  The  evi- 
dence on  this  ])oint  sliows  that  the  mind  frequently  contains  wliole 
systems  of  kuu uledge,  which,  thougli  in  our  nonnal  state  they  have 
faded  into  absolute  oblivion,  may,  in  certain  abnormal  states,  as 
madness,  febrile  deliiium,  .suiunanibulism,  catalepsy,  etc.,  flush  out 
into  luminons  conBciousness,  an<l  even  tlirow  into  the  shade  of  un- 
cousciousness  those  other  sysleuis  by  which  they  head,  for  a  long 
period,  been  eclipsed,  and  eveu  extinguished.  For  example,  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  extinct  memory  oi"  ^vhole  languages  was  sud- 
denly restored,  and,  what  is  even  still  more  remarkable,  in  which 
the  faculty  was  exhibited  of  accurately  repeating,  in  kn>  wn  <  r  uu- 
knuwn  tongues,  passages  which  were  never  within  the  tii:i-]>  of 
conscious  memory  in  the  normal  state.  This  degree,  il  is  ph.T- 
nomenon  of  latency,  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  in  the  whole 
com]);uvs  of  philosophy,  and  the  j^roofof  its  reality  will  prepare  us 
for  an  enliglitened  consideration  of  the  third,  of  wliich  tlie  evi- 
dence, though  not  less  certain,  is  not  e<]ually  obtnisivc.  But,  how- 
ever remarkable  and  imj)ortant,  this  pha-nonienon  has  been  almost 
wliolly  neglect*  1  hy  psychologists,^  and  the  eases  which  I  adduce  in 
illustration  of  its  reality  have  never  been  previously  collected  and 
ap})lied.  That  in  madness,  in  fever,  in  somnambulism,  and  other 
abnormal  states,  the  mind  should  bt  tray  capacities  and  extensive 
systems  of  knowledge,  of  which  it  was  at  other  tim^  wholly  uncon- 
scioiis,  is  a  fiuit  so  remarkable  that  it  may  well  demand  the  highest 
evidence  to  establish  its  troth.  Bat  of  saoh  a  character  is  the 
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eridenoe  wfakh  I  am  now  to  give  yiNU  It  oonalifevc^  cum  reported 
by  tlie  most  iatoiligeot  and  tmatwortliy  ofaMrreni-^bj  obflorrai 
wboUjr  ignorant  of  each  otbet^a  teadmony ;  and  tbo  phamomena 
oboerred  vare  of  ao  pdipabla  and  ttnamblgnooa  a  nature  that  tbey 
oonld  not  poaaibly  banre  bean  mtetafcan  or  miaintefpreted. 

The  fbwi,  and  leaat  tntereatingf  evidenoe  I 


of^M^m.*^*^    ^^^^  adduce,  ia  derived  ftom  oaaea  of  mad- 

neas;  it  ia  giTcn  by  &  oelebfsted  Amerieaa 
phyaloian,  Dr.  Radk 

*The  reeorda  of  the  wit  and  conning  of  madmen,^*  says  the  Doc- 
tor, are  numerous  in  every  oonntry.  Talenta  for  eloqiience,  poetoj, 
mnaic,  and  paintiDg,  and  nnoomnon  ingenuity  in  several  of  the 
mechanical  arts,  are  often  erolved  in  this  state  of  madness.  A 
gentleman,  whom  I  attended  in  an  hospital  in  the  year  1810,  often 
delighted  as  well  as  astonished  the  patients  and  officers  of  oiu* 
hos])ital  by  liis  disj)lays  of  oratory,  iu  preaching  from  a  table  in  tho 
ho.spilal  yard  every  Sunday.  A  leiiialc  patient  of  mine  who  became 
insane,  after  parturition,  in  the  year  1807,  sang  hymns  and  soni^s  of 
her  own  composition  daring  tho  latter  stage  of  her  illness,  with  :i 
tone  of  voice  so  Boft  and  pleasant  that  I  hunt*  upon  it  with  delight 
every  time  I  visited  her.  She  hud  never  discovered  a  talent  for 
poetry  or  music,  in  any  previous  part  of  her  life.  T\vf»  instances  of 
a  talent  for  drawing,  evolved  bv  mailncss,  have  occurred  within  mv 
knowlf'dnro.  And  wliere  is  the  hospital  for  mad  people,  in  which 
elegant  and  completely  rigged  ship««,  and  curious  j)ieces  of  ma<'liiner}% 
have  not  been  exhibited  by  j)ersons  who  never  discovered  the  least 
turn  for  a  mechanical  art,  previously  to  their  derangement?  Some- 
times we  obser^-e  in  mad  people  an  nnexpected  resuscitation  of 
knowledge ;  hence  we  hear  them  describe  past  events,  and  speak  in 
ancient  or  modem  languages,  or  repeat  long  and  interesting  pas- 
aages  fVom  books,  none  of  which,  we  are  sure,  they  were  capable  of  ' 
recollecting  in  the  natural  and  healthy  state  of  their  mind."* 

The  aecond  claas  of  cases  are  thoee  of  ferer ;  and  the  first  I  shall 
Turn  rarpf  trf  ftrir     edduce  ia  given  on  the  authority  of  the  patient 

faimiclf  This  is  Mr.  Flint,  a  very  intelligent 
American  dergyraan.  I  take  it  from  his  Itecol^etions  of  the  VaUey 
of  the  Mi$t{u^9pL  He  was  travelling  in  the  State  of  lUinoiB,  and 
anflbred  the  common  lot  of  visitants  from  other  climates^  in  being 
taken  down  with  a  Hfiona  ftw.  **I  an  kwu%^  be  rsmaika,  '^that 
every  anflbrer  in.tbia  way  ia  i^t  to  think  bia  own  case  eztraordi* 
nary.  My  phyalciana  agreed  with  all  who  aaw  me  that  my  caaa 
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was  so.  Afi  vcrj'fcw  live  to  reconl  tlie  issue  of  a  sickness  like  miiu', 
and  as  von  have  requested  me,  and  as  I  have  promised,  to  be  par- 
ticular, I  will  relate  some  of  the  circumstances  of  this  disease.  And 
it  is  in  my  view  desirable,  in  the  bitter  agony  of  such  disea.ses,  tliat 
more  of  the  symptoms,  sensations  and  sufierii^,  should  have  been 
recorded  than  have. been ;  and  that  others  in  similar  predicaments 
Uaj  know  that  some  before  them  have  had  suficrings  like  theirs^ 
and  have  survived  them.  I  had  had  a  fever  before,  and  hud  risen, 
and  been  dressed  eveiy  day.  But  in  this,  with  the  first  day  I  was 
jHNMtrated  to  in^tine  werUcaesSi  and  felt,  with  its  first  attack,  that  it 
was  a  thing  vefj  different  from  what  I  had  yet  experienced.  Par> 
ozjrsma  of  derangement  occuired  the  third  day,  and  this  was  to  me 
a  new  state  of  mind.  That  state  of  disease  in  which  partial  de» 
langement  is  nixed  with  a  consciousness  generally  sound*  and  a 
sensibility  pretematurally  excited,  I  should  suppose  the  most  dis> 
tiessing  of  all  its  forms.  At  the  same  time  that  I  was  unable  to 
reoogniae  mj  fiiends^  I  was  informed  that  my  memory  was  more 
than  ordinarily  exact  and  retentive,  and  that  I  repeated  whole  pas* 
sages  in  the  difforent  languages  which  X  knew,  with  entire  accuracy. 
I  recited,  without  losuoig  or  misplacing  a  word,  a  passage  of  poetry 
which  I  could  not  so  repeat  after  I  recovered  my  health." 

The  following  more  curtons  case,  is  given  by  Lord  Monboddo  in 

his  AnHent  Mkiaphytiu} 

ra.o  of  the  Con.  oommimicated  in  a  letter  from  the 

late  Mr.  Hans  Stanley,  a  gentleman  well  known 
both  to  the  learned  and  political  world,  who  did  me  the  honor  to 
eorreqtond  with  me  upon  the  subject  of  my  first  volume  of  meta- 
physics. I  will  give  it  in  the  woids  of  that  gentleman.  He  intro- 
duces it^  by  saying,  tiiat  it  is  an  extraordinary  fiict  in  the  history 
of  mind,  which  he  believes  stands  single,  and  for  which  he  does 
not  pretend  to  account;  then  ho  goes  on  to  narrate  it:  *  About 
six-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  France,  I  had  an  inti- 
macy in  the  ianiily  of  tlie  late  Marechal  de  Moiitiuorcuci  dc  Laval. 
His  son,  the  Comte  dc  Laval,  was  married  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Matipeaux,  the  daughter  of  a  Lieutenant-General  of  that  name,  and 
the  niece  of  the  late  Chancellor.  This  gentleman  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Hastenbeck;  ids  widow  survived  him  some  years,  but  is 
since  de.ad. 

"'The  following  lad  comes  from  her  own  mouth.  She  h;is  told 
it  me  re]>eatedly.  She  was  a  woman  of  j^erfect  veracity,  mh  I  very 
good  sense.  She  appealed  to  her  servants  and  ^uuiiy  ibr  the  truth. 

1  mil.  p.  217. 
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Kor  did  she,  indedd,  seem  to  be  sennble  tbmt  the  aurttor  wm  so 
extraoidmRiy  as  it  appeared  to  niA.  I  wrote  it  down  at  the  time; 
and  I  baTe  the  memorandiim  among  aome  of  mj  papen. 

'''The  Comteaie  de  Laval  had  been  obaer?edf  by  senraDta  who 
sate  ap  with  her  on  aeooont  of  aome  indl^Nxntioii,  to  talk  in  her 
deep  a  laagaage  that  none  of  them  nnderatood;  nor  were  they  sure, 
*  or,  Indeed,  herself  able  to  gueaa,  npon  the  aounda  being  rq»eated 
to  her,  whether  It  was  or  waa  not  gibbefiah. 

«<17pon  her  lybg  In  of  one  of  her  ehildren,  ahe  waa  attended 
by  a  noiBe,  who  waa  of  .the  prorinoe  of  Biittany,  and  who  imm^ 
diately  knew  the  meaning  what  she  said,  it  bemg  in  the  idiom 
of  the  natiTea  of  that  ooontiy ;  but  ahe  hevMl^  when  awake,  did 
not  understand  a  single  syllable  o{  what  she  had  uttered  in  her 
sleep,  upon  its  being  retold  her. 

•**Slie  was  bom  in  tluit  province,  and  had  been  nursed  in  a 
family  where  nothing  but  tliat  language  was  spoken;  so  that,  in 
her  first  iiilaiicy,  she  liad  known  it,  and  no  other;  but,  when  she 
returned  to  her  parents,  slic  had  no  opportunity  of  keeping  up  the 
use  of  It;  and,  as  I  hare  before  said,  nhe  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  Dreton  when  awake,  though  she  spoke  it  in  her  sleep. 

***I  need  not  say  that  tlio  Comtesse  de  Laval  never  said  or 
imagined  that  she  used  any  a\  ords  of  the  Breton  iilioni,  mon'  than 
were  necessary  to  express  tin  -e  ideas  that  are  wiUiiu  the  compass 
.  of  a  child's  knowledge  of  ul  iirt  i  s,'"  etc. 

A  highly  interesting  case  is  given  by  Mr,  Coleridge  in  his  Bio* 
graphia  JMm'wria} 

**It  occurred,"  says  Mr.  Coleridge,  "in  a 
^jQMfivwIqr  Cole-     Roman  Catholic  town  in  Germauy,  a  year  or  two 

before  my  arrival  at  Giittingen,  and  had  not  then 
ceased  to  be  a  frequent  subject  of  conversation.  A  young  woman  of 
four  or  five  and  twenty,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  was  seized 
with  a  nen'ons  fever;  during  which,  accorditig  to  the  asseverations 
of  all  the  |)riests  and  monks  of  tlie  neigiiborhood,  she  became  pos- 
sessed, and,  as  it  appeared,  by  a  very  learned  devil.  She  continued 
incessantly  talking  Latin,  (ireek,  an<l  Hebrew,  in  very  pompous  tones, 
and  with  most  distinct  enunciation.  This  possession  was  rendered 
more  probable  by  the  known  fact  that  she  was  or  had  been  a  here- 
tioL  Voltaire  humorously  advises  the  devil  to  dedine  all  acquaint- 
ance with  medical  men ;  and  it  would  have  been  more  to  hia  repa* 
tation,  if  he  had  taken  this  advice  in  the  present  ioatance.  The 
oaae  had  attract^  the  particular  attention  of  a  young  physician, 
and  by  hia  atatement  many  eminent  phyaiologiata  and  payohologiats 

1  Vol.  L  p.  U7,  (edit.  IM'i). 
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vamtod  town,  and  mm  wimiwed  the  «iwi  «ii  llie  fpot  Sheets 
ML  of  liflr  nmngs  were  teken  down  teom  lier  orwii  month,  and  were 
found  to  ooBnst  ef  eentenoeei  eoherent  and  mtelligible  each  $Oft 
itael(  bnt  with  little  or  no  oonneetioQ  with  each  other.  Of  the 
Hebrew,  a  amall  portion  only  oonld  he  traced  to  ihe  BiUe,  tiie 
renunnder  aeemed  to  be  in  the  Ri^bhinioal  dialect.  All  trick  or 
eonapiraoj  was  ont  of  the  question.  Kbt  only  liad  the  young  * 
woman  ever  been  a  tiarmlees,  shnple  creature;  bat  she  was  evi> 
dently  laboring  under  a  nervous  fever.  In  the  town,  in  which  she 
had  been  resident  tor  many  years  as  a  servant  in  ditferent  families, 
no  solution  presented  itself.  The  young  physician,  however,  de- 
ti  rmined  to  traee  her  past  life  step  by  etep;  for  the  patient  herself 
was  incapable  of  returnitij^  a  yitional  answer.  He  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  the  place  where  her  parents  had  lived :  trav- 
elled tliither,  found  them  dead,  but  an  uncle  surviving;  and  from 
him  learned  that  the  patient  had  been  charitably  taken  by  an  old 
Protestant  pastor  at  nine  yeai"S  old,  and  ha<l  remained  with  him 
somo  year?,  evi-n  till  the  old  man's  death.  Of  this  pastor  the 
uin  knew  nothing,  but  that  he  m  n  very  good  man.  With 
great  difficulty,  and  after  mucii  search,  our  young  mcdii-al  ]»hiloso- 
jiher  discovered  a  niece  of  the  pastors  who  had  lived  witli  him  as 
his  housekeeper,  and  had  inherited  his  effects.  She  remembered 
the  girl ;  related  that  her  venerable  uncle  had  been  too  indulgent, 
and  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  girl  scolded ;  that  she  was  willing 
to  have  kept  her,  but  that,  after  her  patron*a  deatJi,  |he  giii  heraelf 
refttsed  to  stay.  Anxious  inquiries  were  then,  of  course,  made  oon- 
oeming  the  pastor^s  habits;  and  the  solution  of  the  phienomenon 
waa  soon  obtained.  For  it  appeared  that  it  had  been  the  old  man^a 
custom,  for  years,  to  walk  up  and  down  a  passage  of  his  house  into 
which  the  kitchen-door  opened,  and  to  read  to  himeel^  with  a  lond 
Toice,  ont  of  his  favorite  hooka.  '  A  considerable  number  of  theae 
were  atUl  in  the  nieoe*a  possession.  She  added,  that  he  waa  a  very 
learned  man,  and  a  great  Hebraist.  Among  the  hooka  were  found 
a  collection  of  Babhinioal  writings,  together  with  several  of  the 
Qenek  and  Latin  ftthers;  and  the  ph^rndan  ancoeeded  in  identi^« 
ing  so  many  passages  with  those  taken  down  at  the  yonng  woman*a 
bedmde,  that  no  donht  conld  remain  in  any  rational  mind  eonoetii* 
ing  tSe  tnie  origin  of  the  impressions  made  on  her  nerrona  wyw- 
tern.** 

  • 

Theae  eases  thna  eTinee  the  general  ftet, 
What  g'^^    that  a  mental  modifioation  is  not  proved  not 

to  be,  merely  becanse  oonsdonsness  aiforda  ns  no 
evidenoe  of  its  eodstenoe*  Thia  general  iact  being  eatabUahed,  I 
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JIOW  proceed  to  oonsirler  the  question  in  relation  to  the  tiiird  class 

or  decree  of  latent  modifications,  —  a  class  in 


ItettMovwov     relation  to,  and  on  the  ground  of  which  alone,  it 


has  ever  hitherto  been  argued  by  philosophers. 
The  proUem,  then,  in  regard  to  this  class  is, — Are  there,  la 

ordinary,  mental  modifications,  —  i.  e,  mental 
The  problem  In  ns     ^tivities  and  passivitiei,  of  which  we  are  mioon- 

gwA  to  thlt  degree  .  A  •       ^  • 

■01001,  but  which  tnanifait  their  ezutenee  by 


efl^ta  of  which  ve  are  conaoioasf 
I  hare  thiu  stated  the  question,  beoan^^  t  his  appears  to  me  the 

most  nnambigaooB  form  in  which  it  can  be  ex- 

To  be  con.i.urcd  in     preyed;  and  in  treating  of  it,  I  sliall,  in  the  first 

place,  consider  it  m  itself,  and,  in  the  second 


plaoe,  in  its  history.  I  adopt  this  order,  because 
the  principal  diiBcnlties  which  alfect  the  problem  arise  from  the 
equivocal  and  indeterminate  language  of  philosophen.  ^ese  it 
IB  obviondy  necessary  to  avoid  in  the  first  instance;  bnt»  havii^ 
obtained  an  insight  into  the  qoestion  itsslit  it  will  be  easy,  in  a  snb- 
seqnent  historical  narrative,  to  show  bow  it  has  been  pevplezed  and 
darkened  by  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  handled  by  philoeo- 
phers.  I  request  yonr  attention  to  this  matter,  as  in  the  solution  of 
this  general  problem  is  contained  the  solntum  of  several  important 
questions,  which  will  arise  under  our  oonsideration  of  the  special 
fiKsnlties.  It  is  impossible^  however,  at  the  present  stage  of  our 
progress,  to  exhibit  all,  or  even  the  strongest  part  of,  the  evidence 
ibr  the  alternative  which  I  adopt ;  and  you  must  bear  hi  mind  that 
there  is  much  more  to  be  said  in  &vor  of  this  opinion  than  what  I 
am  able  at  present  to  adduce  to  you. 

In  the  question  proposed,  I  am  not  only  strongly  inclined  to  the 

affirmative, —  nay,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  maintain, 
Tbm  MIfimttT*  of     ^jj.^^  what  we  arc  conscious  of  is  constructed 
i^^l^  out  of  what  we  are  not  conscious  of, —  that  our 

whole  knowledge,  in  fuct,  is  made  up  of  the 
unknown  and  the  incognizable. 

Tiiis  at  first  sight  may  api)ear  not  only  paradoxical,  but  contra- 
dictory.   It  may  be  objected,  1",  How  can  we 
^inJ^jL^mL^^^     know  that  to  exist  which  lies  beyond  the  one  con- 
dition of  all  knowledge,  —  consciousnesf??  And 
2",  How  can  knowledge  arise  out  of  ignorance,  —  consciousness  out 
of  unconsciousness,  —  the  cocjnizablc  out  of  the  iiu  pgnittWe,— 
that  is,  how  can  one  opjwsile  proceed  out  of  the  other 
In  answer  to  the  first  objection,— -how  can  we  know  that  of 
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iriuoh  W6  are  oonscious,  seeing  that  coascioiusness  is  the  condi- 
tion of  knowledge,  —  it  is  enough  to  Allege, 
^^J^^'  ''^^'^     that  thare  are  many  thmgs  which  we  neither 

know  nor  can  know  im  ^bMogelves,  —  that  iflyin 
thair  direct  and  immediate  retotion  to  oar  facdlties  of  knowledge, 
batn^udi  wniftwt  their  existence  indirectly  tluroagfa  the  medimnof 
•         ttieir  effects.   This  is  the  emu  with  the  mental 
The  meotai  modui-     modifioitioiia    qMBtion;  -they  are  not  in  tham- 

rnru^un    in    quertion       ^^^^^  reVCaled  tO  «>»MUnNll«88,  tUt  MB  <M^^ 

jnaiiife»t  their  exist*       -  -  .  «  • 

iHH»(nrflng»HMfri»  ftct6  of  oongotoawian  nooiwarily  wypoae  them 
JMta.  to  exiat,  and  to  ex«rt  an  taflnenoe  in  the  mental 

yiwwM»  va  art  thus  ^Niottninad  to  aAmit»  as 
modiioflftioni  ot  uindy  what  ate  nol  in  tbfliiHttlvaa  phonomonn 

oonidoaiiiati.   Tha  troth  of  this  will  be  ap- 

aaiat  independently  of  Aoow  poeiiliar  modifiea- 
tioa  of  ufaid;  we  m  ooly  aonecioqe  aa  wa  ito  oonaeions  of  a  da- 
terminste  itata.  To  he  wmafAcm^  we  snuit  be  eonieiow  of  aon» 
partloalar  peroeptiaii,  or  vememlnanoe,  or  haaginadon,  or  JMia^ 
ale.;  we  lurve  no  general  oonMioiiaiflM,  But  ai  eoDMioiieneM  «ap- 
fioeae  a  ipaoial  mental  moditetioii  ae  iti  objaot,  it  araat  be 
bered,  that  ihia  uodifloatiaii  or  stale  supposes  a  change, — a 
tion  from  some  other  state  or  modification.  Bnt  as  the  mocUioation 
mnst  be  present,  before  we  have  a  consciousness  of  the  modifica- 
tion, it  is  ovidont,  that  wc  can  liavc  no  consciousness  of  its  rise  or 
awakening;  for  its  rise  or  awakening  is  also  the  rise  or  awakening 
of  consciousness. 

But  the  illustration  of  this  is  contained  in  an  answer  to  the 

second  objection  which  asks,  —  How  can  knowl- 


Iht  wmma  muw      edge  come  out  of  i2:nonince,  —  consciousness 

out  of  iinconscionsness,  —  the  known  out  uf  the 
'WsknowD,  —  how -can  one  o]  jmsite  he  made  up  of  the  other? 

In  the  removal  of  this  objeclion,  the  proof  of  the  thesis  which  I 

Bupport  is  involved.    And  without  dealing  in 
Tlx  special  eridenoe     any  gonernl  speculation,  I  shall  at  oncc  desseond 
ftr  fh*  ■flmuAtv*  of  siMjcial  evidence  which  appears  to  me 

toe  gentm  pRkDUn  ^  ^  , 

not  iiK  iflv  to  warrant,  but  to  necessitate  the 


conclusion,  that  the  sphere  of  onr  conscious 
mod  ill  cat  ions  is  only  a  small  circle  in  the  centre  of  a  far  wider 
sphere  of  action  and  pnsMnn,  of  whioh  wa  are  oaiy  iwnsfiiiwai 
thxQiigh  its  effisots. 
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Let  vm  take  onr  int  mmpkt  £rom  P«r«0ptioii, — th«  pero^pliaK 

.  ^.  ^  , of  eztenal  obleeti,  tnd  in  that  ftmlty,  lot  «e 
ttffn  oommeDOQ  vHh  the  aenae  of  ngnt.  Now,  yon 

1.  ite  MM  of    mtfaerelveadykDoWyOrcMibeet  onoeinformedy 

vbat  it  u  that  has  obtained  the  name  of  Mk^ 
imum  l^Mk.  Yoa  are  of  oe«ne  mw»9t  » 
geDtni],  that  Tkieo  ia  the  leaylt  of  the  rays  of  ]igbt^  reflected  from 
the  ftoifiuse  of  oljeoto  to  the  eye ;  a  greater  nmnbcr  of  raji  la 
fleeted  flroai  a  laiger  aoiAoe ;  if  the  sopeifleial  extant  of  an  oljeet, 
and,  eonfleqiMDtly»  the  ninnbar  of  the  laya  whieh  it  lefleeta,  be  di- 
.miniihed  beyond  aeertain  liinit,  the  oljeot  becomae  intiaible;  and 
the  mMtmm i»  tiie  endkBt  expanee  wbieh  can  be  seen,^ 
which  can  eoQeeioiieiy  aflbet  ns,-^ which  we  can  be  conscious  of 
seeing.  This  being  undentood,  it  is  plain  that  if  we  diviile  thia 
minimum  visibile  into  two  parts,  noithcr  li;ilf  can,  by  itself,  he  an 
object  of  vision,  or  visual  consciousness;.  Tliey  arc,  severally  :iiul 
apart,  to  consciousness  as  zero.  But  it  is  evident,  that  each  iiulf 
must,  by  itself,  liave  produced  in  us  a  certain  modification,  real 
thout,di  nnjierceived  ;  for  as  the  perceived  whole  is  nothing  but  the 
union  of  tlie  uiijK  reeived  halves,  so  the  perceptiou  —  the  perceived 
affection  itself  of  Avbich  we  are  conscious  —  is  only  the  sum  nf  two 
modifications,  each  of  which  severally  eludes  our  consciousness. 
When  ^\  e  Ufok  at  a  distant  forest,  we  perceive  a  certain  expanse  of 
green.  Of  this,  as  an  aftection  of  our  organism,  we  are  clearly  and 
distinctly  consr^ion*!.  Now,  the  expimse  of  which  we  are  conscious 
is  evidently  mu'lv  up  *  parts  of  which  we  are  not  conscious.  No 
leuif  perhaps  no  tree,  may  be  separately  visible.  But  the  greenness 
of  the  forest  is  made  up  of  the  greenness  of  the  leaves;  tliat  is,  the 
total  impression  of  which  we  are  conscious,  is  made  up  of  an  infini- 
tude of  small  impressions  of  which  we  are  not  conscious. 

Take  another  example,  firom  tbe  aenae  of  hearing.   In  this  sense, 

there  is,  in  like  manner,  a  Jdifiitnum  AMckbik^ 
s««of ajpjrmg.     1^     1^         the  leaat  whieh  can  come  into 

peroeption  and  eonsciovsaeas.  But  this  mM> 
wmm  audibiie  is  made  np  of  parte  wliieh  aevendly  aflbot  Hie  sense, 
but  of  whidi  aflbotiona,  aaparately,  ire  are  not  coneeious,  though  of 
their  joint  raaolt  we  are.  We  must,  th««foie»  here  likewiae  admit 
the  reality  of  modlfleaCioDa  beyond  the  qihere  of 
TV>  take  a  apeolal  example.  Wlken  we  hear  the  diatant  mwmnr  of 
the  aea,-— what  are  the  oonatitiienti  of  the  total  peroeption  of 
whiehwe  are  eonadonaY  Wamunnnria  aanmmadenpof  paHai 
and  the  aom  wonld  be  as  lero  if  the  parts  did  not  ooont  aa 
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iStAng,  The  noise  of  tlie  m  it  the  oomplmwat  of  the  ndee  of  iti 
e^eralwsrea;^ 

aad  if  the  noiae  of  each  vave  made  no  impresaon  on  our  sense,  the 
noiee  of  the  aea,  as  the  result  of  theie  impijeedons,  could  not  be 
reefiied.  Bnt  the  noise  of  eaeh  aeTenl  wave,  at  the  dktanee  we 
snpposey  is  inandiUe ;  wo  ninBt»  however,  admit  that  they  piodnoe  a 
oertain  modifiostioni  heyond  oonscioaaness^  on  the  peraiplent  snh- 
jeet;  for  this  is  neeessarily  inToWed  in  the  reality  of  their  xesvlt 
The  same  is  eqnailj  the  esse  in  the  oiher  senses;  the  taste  or  smeU 

of  a  dish,  he  it  acreeaUe  or  disttreeahle^is  oom- 
posed  of  a  mnltitnc^  of  serenuly  imperoeptibie 
eflbotfl^  which  the  sdmnlating  partieles  of  the  viand  oanse  on  diilbr- 
ent  points  of  the  nervons  eipansion  of  the  gustatory  and  ol&otoiy 
oigans;  and  the  pleasant  <»*  painfid  feeling  of  softness  or  ronghness 
is  the  resnlt  of  an  infinity  of  nnfilt  modifieationS)  which  the  body 
handled  deteimines  on.  the  ooontkss  pi^Mll«  of  the  nerves  of 
.tondL* 

Let  us  now  take  an  wampie  from  anoth^  mental  prooees.  We 

have  not  yet  apoksn  of  what  is  called  the  Assi^ 
idMt.  ^     elation  of  Ideas ;  Mid  it  is  enough  for  our  pres- 

ent purpose  that  you  should  be  aware,  that  one 
thought  suggests  another  in  conformity  to  certain  determinate  laws, 
—  laws  to  wliich  the  succession  of  our  whole  mental  states  are  sub- 
jected. Xow  it  Bometimes  happens,  that  we  jfind  one  thought  ris- 
ing immediately  after  unuihei  in  consciousness,  bnt  whose  conse- 
cution we  can  reduce  to  no  law  of  sissociation.  Now  in  these  cases 
we  can  generally  discover,  by  an  attentive  observation,  that  these 
two  thoughts,  though  not  themselves  associated,  are  each  associated 
M  iih  oertain  other  thoughts;  so  that  the  whole  consectit ion  would 
have  beon  regular,  had  these  intermediate  thdncfhts  come  into  con- 
sciousness, between  the  two  \\iiuch  ai*©  not  immediately  associated. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  A,  B,  C,  are  three  thoughts,  —  that  A 
and  C  cannot  immediately  f-HL^L^cst  ( :u  h  other,  but  that  each  is  asso- 
ciated  with  B,  so  tliat  A  will  natui'ally  sut^rrpst  1^,  and  B  naturally 
suggest  C.  Now  It  may  happen,  that  we  are  conscious  of  A,  and 
immediately  thereafter  of  C.  How  is  the  anomaly  to  be  explained  ? 
It  can  only  be  explained  on  the  principle  of  latent  modifications. 
A  saggests  0^  not  immediately,  but  through  B;  bat  as     like  the 

1  ifkiobyliis,  FrometiunUy  \.        £i>.  potf,  p.  8,  9,  (ed.  Ba»pe);  and  lib.  ii.  a.  i. 
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liaif  of  the  mSnfbmm  nitSUU  or  mMmum  audSNk^  doM  nol  nm 
into  consciooflieas*  we  m  apt  to  06iiflider  it  as  non-^xiatmit.  Yoti 
aio  probably  aware  of  tbe  following  &ot  in  medianies.  If  a  nnlKi- 
ber  of  billiard  baUa  be  plaoed  in  a  otrajght  row.  and  too^bing  eadi 
otber,  and  if  a  ball  be  made  to  atrike»  in  the  line  of  the  row,  the 
boll  at  one  end  of  the  aeries,  what  wiH  happen  f  The  motion  of  the 
inipiiigiug  baB  is  not  divided  among  the  whole  row ;  this,  which  we 
might  a  priori  have  ezpeeted,  does  not  happen,  but  the  impetus  is 
transmitted  through  the  intermediate  balls  which  remain  eaeli  in  its 
place,  to  the  ball  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  series,  and  this  ball 
aluno  is  impelled  on.  Something:  like  this  seems  often  to  occur  in 
the  train  of  thought.  One  idea  iikediately  suggests  another  into 
consciousness,  —  the  suggestion  passing  through  one  or  more  ideas 
which  do  not  themselves  rise  into  consciousnesf;.  The  awakening 
and  awakened  'uU-ah  here  cones|)ond  to  the  ball  striking  and  the 
ball  jJtiMK'k  off;  while  the  intermediate  ideas  of  which  we  are  un- 
conscious, but  whicli  carry  on  the  suo^gestion,  resemble  the  inter- 
mediate balls  which  remain  moveless,  but  communicate  the  imi)ulse. 
An  in«!tence  of  this  occurs  tn  ine  with  which  I  was  recently  struck. 
Thinking  of  Ben  Loni  ii*!,  this  thought  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  thonglit  ol  I*ru*?«i:in  system  of  education.  Kow,  con- 
ceivable connection  between  these  two  ideas  in  themselves,  thrrp 
was  none.  A  little  reflection,  however,  explained  the  anomaly. 
On  my  last  visit  to  the  mountain,  I  had  met  upon  its  sum- 
mit a  German  gentleman,  and  though  I  had  no  consciousness 
of  the  intermediate  and  unawakened  links  between  Ben  Lomond 
and  the  Prussian  schools,  they  were  undoubtedly  these,  —  the 
German^ -~  Germany,  —  Pmssia, — and,  these  media  being  admit- 
ted,  the  connection  between  ^e  extremes  was  mani&st. 
I  shoold  peihape  reserve  for  a  future  occasion,  notieiiig  Hr*  Stew- 
art's explanation  of  this  pluenomenon.  He 
stewn rt'fl  crvinvn-  admits  that  a  perception  or  idea  majr  pass 
uon  oi  th«  pi«.uom-    ^h^ough  the  mind  without  leaving  any  teaee 


of  

in  the  memorj,  and  yet  serve  to  introduce 


other  ideas  connected  with  it  by  the  laws  of 
association.  ^  Mr.  Stewart  can  hardly  be  ssid  to  hare  eontemplated 
the  possibility  of  the  ezistenee  and  agenoy  of  mental  mHifli*tlP5Wift 
of  which  we  are  nnoonscious.  He  grants  the  neeessity  of  interpo- 
lating oertmn  intermediate  ideas,  in  order  to  aooomit  for  the  eonneo* 
tion  of  thooghty  which  oonld  otherwise  be  explained  by  no  theofy 
of  association;  and  l|e  admi^  that  these  inteimediate  ideas  aie  aot 
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kncnm  by  memory  to  hm  aetnaUjr  Intamned.  Bo  ftr,  tbore  is 
no  tlifihwoe  In  ^  two  doctrlnet.  Bnl  now  oomea  tho  mpatm" 
tiA.  Mr«  Stewttt  sappoM  tlwl  tke  intmnecHato  ideas  are^ 
«n  initMit,  ftwdmn^  into  eonecionnieM,  but,  in  the  Mme  mo* 
menti  ntteily  Ibfgot;  wlieMi  tiie  opinion  I  would  ptdbr,  holds 
that  thej  «M  aftdtet  withoat  ilsing  into  oonaeioosneaL  Mr. 

Stewart's  doettine  on  this  point  Is  exposed  to  ail 


jom^^^stm-    the  diMonWes^  and  has  none  of  the  piooA  In  its 

fkfot  wMeh  eonoiff  In  estatiliahing  the  othw. 


In  the  first  place,  to  aasnme  the  eikitenoe  of  aots  of  conscionsness 

of  which  thefo  is  no  memory  beyond  the  mo- 


of  ooMoioosne^s  of  ^^^^  of  existence,  is  at  least  as  inconceivable 
wbleh  lbu«  i»    no  hj-jiothosis  as  the  other.    But,  in  the  second 

place,  it  violates  the  whole  analogy  of  consci- 
onsness,  which  the  other  does  not.  Conscious- 
ness supposes  meuiory ;  and  we  are  only  consci- 
ous as  we  ai-e  able  to  connect  and  coutraiit  one  instance  of  our 
intellectual  existence  with  another.  Whereas,  to  suppose  the  exist- 
ence and  efficiency  of  modifications  beyond  consciousness,  is  not  at 
variance  with  its  conditions;  for conpcionsness,  though  it  assuroB  m 
of  the  reality  of  what  is  within  its  s}there,  pnys  nothing  against  the 

reality  of  what  is  without.  In  the  tliird  place, 
it  is  demonstrated,  that,  in  perception,  there  are 
modifications,  efficient^  though  severally  i »u per- 


ceptible;  why,  therefore,  in  the  other  faculties, 
fihoold  there  not  likeM-iso  be  modifications,  efficient,  though  unaj>- 
4  Stewart's  hypo-  P^^^t  ?  In  the  f()urth  place,  there  must  be  some 
tiK*i8  oiuft  fnkp  r^-  reason  for  the  assumed  fact,  that  there  are  per- 
fag«  la  the  oouiiter  ccptions  or  ideas  of  which  we  are  consdous,  but 
doetrine.  which  there  is  no  memory.   KoWt  the  only 

reason  that  can  possibly  be  assigned  is  tiiat  the  consciousness  was 
too  &int  to  afford  the  condition  of  memory.  But  of  consciousness, 
however  faint^  there  must  be  some  memory,  however  short.  But 
this  is  at  variance  with  the  phsenomenon,  ibr  the  ideas  A  and  C 
may  precede  and  follow  each  other  without  any  perceptible  interval, 
and  without  any  the  feeblest  memory  of  B.  if  there  be  no  mem* 
ory,  there  could  have  been  no  conscionsness ;  and,  therefore,  Mr. 
Stewart's  hypothesis,  if  strictly  interrogated,  ranst,  even  at  lasi, 
take  tefhge  bk  onr  doctrine ;  for  it  can  easily  be  shown,  that  the 
degree  of  memory  is  directly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  eon- 
acioQsness,  and,  consequently,  that  an  absolntia  negation  of  memory 
is  an  ahsolate  negation  of  oonsoionsness* 
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Let  rm  now  tam  to  anodier  oteaB  of  phaanomfioa,  wbick  in  Uka 

mannar  are  oapiUa  <^  ju  adaqoattt  wyhnlion 

ITT    Our  Ac^       !       ^    ^  ^  ^j,;^  ]^  |^^^  ftdWlOOd;  — I  IIMill 

T»  explala  tiMa%  tluree  thaones  lunre  been  advaneed.  The  llmt 

xfgarda  them  a»iiiai<alj  meehanlowl  or  aatomatac^ 
'^ric8*^^    andtibflwdeayiagWIlie  mind  all  a<rtiT6orTO^^ 
TiAoed.  lurtaiy  interventioDt  consequently  ramovee  them 

Thtim.  boyand the iphera of conawonanaaa.  Theaeoond, 

Ite  tUM^^  •  agaui»  allowa  to  each  aeTeral  motioa  a  saparate 

aot  of  oonaokHia  iroUtlon ;  vhUo  the  tfaiid»  which 


I  would  maintain,  holdas  medium  hetwean  theae,  oonetitntcs  the 
mind  the  agent,  accords  to  it  a  oonadona  volition  OYGC  the  scries,  but 
denies  to  it  a  consciousness  and  deliberate  volition  in  regard  to  each 
separate  movement  in  the  series  which  it  determines. 
The  first  of  these  has  been  maintained,  among  others,  by  two 

philosophei-s  who  in  other  points  are  not  fre- 
qiic'iitly  at  one, — by  KuiJ  and  Hiulley.  llabiL" 

«I theory, mniiitalned       ^  ,  .      .  /  . 

If  Md      lUrtlv.  lieiu, uitlers  irom  instinct,  not  in  its  n.it  ui  c, 

but  ill  its  origin  ;  the  hisi  being  natural,  the  first 
acquired.  Both  operate  without  wUl  or  intention,  without  tlioujj:ht, 
and  therefore  may  be  called  mechanical  principles."^  In  another 
pasiiagc,  he  expresses  himself  thus :  "I  conceive  it  to  be  a  part  of 
our  constitution,  that  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  we 
acquire  not  only  a  facility  but  a  i»roneneiiJs  to  do  on  like  occusii)ns ; 
BO  that  it  requires  a  ])artieular  will  or  cSoTt  to  forbear  it^  but  to  do  it 
requires  very  of>i?n  no  will  at  all."* 

The  same  tlo<*trine  is  laid  down  still  more  explicitly  by  Dr.  Hart- 
ley. **Supj>ose,"  >:iys  he,  "  a  pei^son,  who  has  a  perfectly  voluntary 
command  over  his  lingeivs,  t>>  begin  to  learn  to  play  on  the  harp- 
hichoi'd.  The  first  step  is  to  move  his  fingers,  from  key  to  key,  with 
a  blow  motion,  looking  at  the  notes,  ;ni<l  exerting  au  express  aet  of 
volition  in  every  motion.  By  degrees  the  motions  cling  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  iinj^ressions  of  the  notes,  in  the  way  of  associO' 
tion^  so  often  mentioned  ;  the  aets  of  volition  growing  less  and  less 
express  all  the  time,  till,  at  last,  they  become  evanescent  and  imper- 
ceptible. For  an  exj)ert  j)erformer  will  play  from  notes,  or  ideas  laid 
up  in  the  memory,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  on  a  quite  different 
train  of  thoughts  in  lus  mind ;  or  e\  en  hold  a  convei-suiion  with 
another.  Wheooe  we  Qoncliide^  that  there  ia  no  inteinrentlon  of  the  ^ 

1  Active  Fuw<r$,  lummj  iii.,  part  L  chap.  3;  CoU.  Warla,  p.  UO*  S  ML 
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idea,  or  state  of  mind  oalled  irilL"  Caaea  of  this  sort  Hartley  caDa 
tranflitioiia  of  volantaiy  aotiona  Into  atttomatio  ones.**  ^ 
The  aeoond  theory  is  nuuntaiDed  againat  the  first  by  Mr.  Stewart ; 

and  I  think  hia  leflitaAtoii  valid,  though  not  his 
TIM  Moond  thMqr    oonfirmation.        eannot  help  thinkbg  it,"*  he 

II^n!^°t*i ^to*!^^  ""^^  philosophical  to  siqipose  that  those 

Stewart.  actioDS  whieh  are  originally  Tolantary  always 

continue  so,  althou^  m  the  case  of  operations, 
whiclv  :irc  become  habitual  in  consequence  of  long  practice,  we  may 
not  be  able  to  recollect  ovcry  diftbrcnt  volition.  Tluis,  in  llie  case 
of  a  performer  on  the  harpsichord,  I  a|iprehen(l  ihat  tliere  is  an  act 
of  the  Avill  preceding  every  motion  of  every  finger,  althoij<rli  he  may 
not  bo  able  to  recollect  these  volitions  afterwards,  and  altlioiigli  he 
may,  during  the  time  of  Ids  })orlui  uiance,  be  employed  in  carrying 
on  a  separate  train  of  thought.  For  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the 
most  rajiid  ]>erformer  can,  when  he  pleases,  piny  so  slowly  as  to  be 
able  to  attend  to,  and  to  recollect,  every  separate  act  ot  1  is  will  in 
the  vnri<  us  movements  of  his  fingers;  and  he  can  jn'adually  ireel- 
eratc  tiic  rate  of  Ins  execution  till  he  is  unable  to  recollect  tiiese 
acts.  Now,  in  this  instance,  one  of  two  suppositions  must  be  made. 
The  one  is,  that  the  operations  in  the  two  eases  are  carried  on  ])re- 
cisoly  in  the  same  manner,  and  differ  only  in  the  degree  of  ra])idity ; 
and  that  when  this  rajiidity  exceeds  a  certain  rate,  the  acts  of  the 
will  are  too  momentary  to 'leave  any  impression  on  the  memory. 
The  other  is,  that  when  the  rapidity  exceeds  a  certain  rate,  the  ope- 
ration is  taken  entirely  out  of  our  hands,  and  is  carried  on  by  some 
unknown  power,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  as  ignorant  as  of  the 
eanse  of  the  circolation  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  motion  of  the  intea- 
tincR.  The  last  supposition  seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat  umilar  to 
tiiat  of  a  man  who  should  maintain,  that  although  a  body  projected 
with  a  moderate  velodty  is  seen  to  pass  through  all  the  intermediate 
spaces  in  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  yet  we  are  not  entitled 
to  oonclude  that  this  happens  when  the  hodymoYes  so  qnichly  asto 
become  invisible  to  the  eye.  The  former  supposition  is  supported 
by  the  analogy  of  many  other  ftets  in  our  constitution.  Of  some 
of  these  I  have  already  taken  notice,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  add  to 
^e  number.  An  expert  accountant,  for  example,  can  sum  up^  almost 
with  a  single  glance  of  his  eye,  a  long  column  of  figures.  He  can 
tell  the  sum,  with  uneiring  certainty,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is 
unable  toreoollect  any  one  of  the  figures  of  which  that  sum  is  oom* 
posed;  and  yet  nobody  doubts  that  each  of  these  %nres  has  piwed 
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tiirongh  his  miiKl,  <Hr  sappoaei  that  when  the  rapidity  of  the  pirooeas 
heoomea  so  greai  that  he  it  vnable  to  leooUeet  the  various  steps  <^ 
it|  he  obtalss  the  lesolt  by  a  sort  of  inspiration.  This  last  sup- 
position would  be  perfectly  analogous  to  Dr.  Hartley*8  doctrine 
eonoemlDg  the  natore  of  onr  hahitoal  exertions. 

''The  only  plansSble  objecticm  which,  I  think,  can  be  oflfered  to  the 
principles  I  haye  endesTored  to  establish  on  this  snbjeot,  is  fonhded 
cm  the  astonishing  and  almost  incredible  rapidity  they  neoessarily 
suppose  in  our  intellectual  operations.  When  a  person,  for  example, 
reads  aloud,  there  must,  accordinsj  to  this  doctrine,  be  a  separate 
vulitiuu  preceding  the  articulatiou  of  every  letter;  and  it  has  been 
found  by  actual  trial,  tliat  it  is  possible  to  })ronounce  about  two 
tliousaii'l  letters  in  a  minute.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
mind  is  capable  of  so  many  difierent  actii,  m  an  interval  of  time  so 
very  inconsiderable  ? 

"With  respect  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  ol»served,  in  tlie  first 
place,  that  all  arguments  against  tlie  foregtiiuLC  duetrine  with  respect 
to  our  habitual  exertions,  in  so  fir  as  they  are  founded  on  the  incon- 
ceivable rapi<lity  whieh  tliey  suj»pose  in  our  intelleetual  operations, 
apply  equally  to  the  eoninion  doctrine  concerning'  our  ]»ereeption  of 
distance  by  tlic  eye.  But  this  is  not  all.  To  wliat  does  the  sup- 
})osition  amount  Avliieli  is  considered  as  so  incredible?  Only  to  this, 
that  the  mind  is  so  formed  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  certain  intelleo- 
toal  processes  in  intervals  of  time  too  short  to  be  estimated  by  our 
Acuities  ;  a  supposition  which,  so  &r  from  being  extravagant,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  analogy  of  many  of  our  most  certain  conclusions  in 
natural  philosophy.  The  discoveries  made  by  the  microscope  have 
laid  open  to  onr  senses  a  world  of  wonders,  the  existence  of  which 
hardly  any  man  would  have  admitted  upon  inferior  evidence  ;  and 
have  gradually  prepared  the  way  for  those  physical  speculations 
whidi  explain  some  of  the  most  extraorclinar}'  phsenomcna  of  nature 
by  means  of  modificsti<;ns  of  matter  far  too  subtile  for  the  examin- 
ation of  our  organs.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  considered  as  nnphil- 
osophical,  after  having  demonstrated  the  existence  of  various  intel- 
lectual processes  which  escape  our  attention  in  consequence  of  theur 
rapidity,  to  carry  the  suppositiion  a  httle  fiirtber,  in  order  to  bring 
under  the  known  laws  of  the  homan  constitution  a  class  of  mental 
operations  which  must  otherwise  remain  peifectly  inexplicable? 
Surely  our  ideas  of  time  are  merely  relative,  as  well  as  our  ideas  of  . 
extmion ;  nor  is  there  any  good  reason  fiir  doubting  that,  if  ow 
powers  of  attentton  and  memory  were  more  perfect  than  they  are, 
so  as  to  give  us  the  same  advantage  in  examimng  rapid  events,  which 
the  microscope  gives  for  examining  minule  portions  of  extension^ 
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ibtj  would  enlttge  oar  iriews  with  reipAol  to  tho  iatoUeotoal  woiid^ 
no  law  than  fhst  instnimeiife  ha  with  MfMOt  to  the  materiaL*^ 
This  dootdne  of  Mr.  Su  wart,— that  onr  acts  of  knowlodge  aro 

made  up  of  aa  iafiiilta  Bmnber  of  acts  of  atten* 
Thepifadpteofstcw-  tion,  that  i%  of  various  aott  of  conoentnifted 
«n «  tiH  ry  already    «oiiidoiMieii.  thM  boiiiir  i«aiiii«d  a  aeimte 

knowledge, —  I  hare  already  Aown  job,  hy 
vaiioiia«xaiiq)ka»tom¥olveoovtradietiona^  Itttli6pt«aeiiti]isfeBaee» 

ha  admWon  would  ooaateain  oar  aannt  to  the 
Bnt  hfli*  ipMWir  nonsttovs  eoaoliirioiia.  Take  the  oaae  of 

&  penoB  leadhig.  Kow»  aU  of  you  mvat  have 
expenenoed,  if  over  under  the  aeoeanty  of  readhig  alond,  that,  if  the 
matter  be  nniiiteieeting,  yoor  thonghts,  while  yea  are  going  on  ist 
the  pefformanoe  of  your  taak,  are  wholly  ahatneted  item,  the  book 
attd  Ha  subject,  and  yon  are  peihapa  deeply  occupied  in  a  train  of 
aeriou  meditattoli.  Here  the  prooeaa  of  reading  is  performed  with* 
out  interruption,  and  with  the  moat  panetaal  •oeimicy ;  auti,  at  the 
same  time,  the  process  oi  meditation  is  carried  on  without  distrac* 
tion  or  fatigue.  Now  this,  on  Mr.  Stewart^s  doctrine,  would  seem 
impossible ;  for  what  does  his  theory  suppose  ?  It  supposes  that 
sei)amte  acta  of  concentrated  consciousness  or  attention,  are  bestowed 
on  caeh  least  moveinent  In  either  prooof»«i.  But  be  tlie  vebx'ity  of 
the  mental  operations  what  it  may,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how 
trauttitioiiB  between  such  contrary  operations  could  be  kept  up  for  a 
continuanrc  without  fatigue  ninl  distraction,  even  if  we  throw  out 
of  accouni  the  fact  that  the  acts  of  attention  to  be  effectual  must  be 
gimulUiueous,  which  on  Mr.  Stewart's  theory  is  not  allowed. 

We  could  easily  give  exaniples  of  far  more  complex  operations; 
but  this,  witii  what  h:is  been  provionsly  saiil,  I  deem  sufficient  to 
show,  th:it  we  mu^t  either  resul  t  to  Uir  tirst  theory,  which,  ns  noth- 
ing hut  tlie  aswmption  of  an  oc€ult  an  I  incomprehensible  principle, 
in  f'K't  explains  notliinpr,  or  adopt  the  um ory  thnt  there  are  acta  of 
inind  so  r:jj»id  and  minute  as  to  elu»k*  ihe  ken  of  consciousness. 
1  abali  now  say  some  i  liing  of  the  history  of  this  opinion.   It  is  a 

curious  fact  that  Locke,  in  the  passage  I  read  to 


^   you  a  few  days  ago,  attributes  this  opinion  to 


HMoty  «r  tlM  4m- 

floitloni  Cartesian;?,  and  he  thinks  it  was  cmjiloycd 

by  theni  to  nupport  their  doctrine  of  the  ceaso- 
leaa  activity  of  mind.'  In  this,  as  in  many  other  points  of  the  Car- 
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tesian  philosophj^  hs  la,  howvrery  ivMif  wmgf*  On  the  oontrarj, 
the  OartMians  made  conscioosneai  the  essence  of  thought;^  and 
their  assertion  Ihait  the  mind  ihngra  thinks  is,  in  their  hm^nagei 
precisely  taatamoimt  W  the  aaaavtlon  thai  the  mind  ie  fdwayi  oodp 
Bcioiis* 

Bat  what  wm  not  tnainteined  hj  the  Ctiteaianfl,  end  even  in 

ofppoaition  to  their  doetri&%  wai  adyanoed  bj 

the  honor  of  having  origfaiated  this  opinion,  and 
of  having  aii|yp]ied  some  of  tlie  etroggeat  aigaaenta  in  its  aapport 
He  was,  however,  nnfortnnate  in  the  tenua  irfaioh  he  enq»loyed  to 
pro|>oimd  hia  dootrine.   The  latent  modifioatlona,*— the 
adona  aetivitieB  of  mfaid,  he  denominated  oAacure  iebaB^  obteun 

dtf^fMitik  .thia  he  yiotated  ihe  nniveiaal  naage  of  language. 

For  paroeption,  and  idea,  and  rapreaantation,  all 
properly  inToIve  the  notion  of  eonaciotiflneaab— 'it  heing,  in  &ot, 
ooDtiadictoiy  to  ipeak  of  a  repreaentatlon  not  realljr  repreaented  » 
a  perception  not  really  peroeived— an  aetnal  idea  of  whoae  prea> 
enoe  we  are  not  aware. 
The  doae  aflbiity  of  mental  modificationa  with  perceptiona,  ideaa, 

repreaentationa,  and  the  oonaeq[nent  o<HnmQta- 

JtI^^ITmI    ******  ^  ^  imdonhtedly  the 

aia.  reaaona  why  the  Leibrntaian  dootrine  waa  not 

more  generally  adopted,  and  why,  in  Fianoe  and 
in  Britain,  succeeding  philosophera  iiave  almost  admitted  as  a  self- 
evident  truth  that  there  can  he  no  modification     mind,  devoid  of 
consciousness.    As  to  any  refutation  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctiine,  I 
^^^^^^^  know  of  none.    Condillac  is,  indeed,  the  only 

psychologist  who  can  be  said  to  have  formally 
proposed  tlie  question.  He,  like  Mr.  Stewart,  attempts  to  explain 
why  it  enn  be  sui)j)Osed  that  tl»e  mind  has  modifications  of  wliieh 
we  are  not  conseious,  by  asserting  that  we  are  in  truth  conseious  of 
the  modificutiou,  but  tli;il  it  is  immediately  forgotten."^  In  Ger- 
many, the  doetrne  of  Leibnitz  was  almost  uiii- 

!*•   dMCriM   €f   ,  versalh"  adopted.    I  am  not  aware  of  a  philoso- 
LeibnUx  ad^ptld  In  . 
4^tnnfi»y.  pher  of  the  least  note  by  whoni  it  has  been 

rejected.    In  France,  it  has,  I  see,  lately  been 
broociied  by  M.  de  Cardailkc,^  as  a  theory  of  his  own,  and  this,  his 


lI>eHMta.iMM4H^pt.Lfa.— to.  tOrigkuSm 

i  Xom-ratix  E^mit,  H.  7.    Mon<iJolot;!e,  j  41.     ii.  0. 1,  f  4—13.  —  Ki» 
Frmoftt  tU  la  Satur  tttUla  Oraei, )  4.  —  £d.         <  Etudm  EUmeniturt*  d*  FkUotopHie,  t.  ii.pp. 
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oxiginality,  k  manreUoiulj  admitted  bj  aathon  like  M.  Damiron,^ 

whom  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  have  been 
better  infoimed.    It  ia  hardly  worth  adding 
that  aa  the  doetrme  is  not  new,  ao  nothing  new  haa  been  oontrib- 

nted  to  its  iUuatration.    To  Britiah  payeholo- 
giata,  the  opinion  would  hardly  seem  to  have 
been  known.  By  none^  certainly,  ia  it  aeriooaly  considered.' 


I>fuairon. 


1  In  the  ucond  edition  of  Damiron'a  Ay> 
thoio^e,  vol.  i.  p.  188,  Leibnitz  in  expressly 
tit  ad.  lu  the  edkkm,  Iwiraver,  thougii 
tlie  doctrine  of  latency  is  8tat«>d,  (t.  1.  p.  190), 
Umi«  !•  no  rcliBranoe  to  Lsibnitz.  —  Ed. 

1  QMllAed  excepdopf 


the  princijilfs  of  MornJity  and  Niiturul  Rili^fony 

ifid  edit.),  p.  289,  to  end,  £w.  iv.,  on  MaUer 
Ukd  Spfttt.  [With  KuBM  eoatpat*  Ctriw, 

AfcA«<iVM,  il.  p.  185,  (edit.  1808).  Tucker, 
JJgkt  of  Nature,  c,  10,  f  4.  Tnillos,  I>f  Jm- 
mertalitatt  AitiiMs^p.9d,etseq.  Uu  tiie general 

■H^lnt  or  Mli  <tf  alnd  1wr«Bd  Hm  iften  of 


i  6.  Iteinbold,  Thsoru  dts  MenstAJirhm  Erk^ 
enntmiuvermiigtn*  «$td  MeUxpkysik,  i.  p.  27d, 
a  mq.  Fries,  JbHUuntpolagi*^  L  p.  77,  (edit. 
1^2*1).  SchulzP.  Plitlosophisrhf  Wi^im^rhaftm, 
i.  p.  16, 17.  U.  bclunid,  FersucA  timn  MeU»- 
pknaOb  im  imtmm  Vatm^  pp.  tt,  Itt  4t  Mf. 
DamlroTi,  Ccmrt  d*  FhiUaopkUy  i.  p.  ISO,  (aWi. 
1884),  Maaw,  SmMMmtgiknftt  «  84,  p.  &  e< 
•tq.,  (edit.  1717).  SolaBr,  WtrmiadU^  acAnflen^ 
i.  pp.  90,  108,  (edit  1603),  Dcnzinger,  Institu- 
twnei  Loiiira-,  ^  203, 5.  p.  226.  {t-dit.  1S24).  Ben- 
eke,  Lehrbuch  der  FsycAoiogie,  ^  W  ci  aeq.,  p.  72, 
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L£CTUR£  XIX. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,  —  GENERAL  PILENOifENA.  —DIFFICULTIES 
AND  FACILITIES  OP  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STUDY. 

Ik  our  lait  Leotnre  we  were  oooapied  with  the  last  aad  prinotpal 
Becapituiatioii.  qoestioB,  Are  there  mental  ageneiee 

beyond  the  tpben  cf  Coaadoaaness? — in  other 
wordai  Are  Ihere  modifloatioiiB  of  mind  unknown  in  themaelvea, 
but  the  exiatenoe  of  whieh  we  mnal  admits  aa  the  neoeaaaiy  eanaea 
of  known  eflbota?  In  dealing  with  thia  qneation,  I  ahowed,  first 
of  aUy  that  there  is  Indiapntahle  evidenee  Ibr  the  general  ibot»  that 
eiren  extenflive  ayatema  of  knowledge  mny,  in  onr  ordmary  atate, 
lie  latent  in  the  mind,  beyond  the  sphere  of  oonaoionanesa  and  will; 
but  which,  in  oertain  eartraordinaiy  atatea  of  organiam,  may  again* 
eome  ibrwavd  into  lig^t,  and  eyen  engroaa  the  mind  to  the  excln- 
aion  of  ita  everyday  posaeadona.  The  establishment  of  the  &ot, 
that  there  are  in  the  .  mind  latent  oapacitiea,  latent  richea,  which 
may  oocaatonally  exert  a  poweifbl  and  obtmslTe  agency,  prepared 
na  for  the  qneation,  Are  diere,  in  ordinary,  latent  modifieationa  of 

mind— agenciea  unknown  themaelTes  aa  pliA- 
A»  ttM«,  iB  offdi-    nomena,  but  secretly  conetining  to  the  prodno- 
i>teift  modiaei.  ^  manifcat  efibcta?  This  problem,  I  en- 

Mods  of  mind,  oonour-       _  ■  .     •  •  •  •  .  « 

Xing  to  the  produeUott 

deaTwed  to  show  yon,  must  be  answered  in  the 
vtmuUbumMtt       affirmatiYe.  I  took  for  the  medium  of  proof 

▼arioua  operations  of  mind,  analysed  these,  and 
ibond  aa  a  residnnm  a  oertain  constitnent  beyond  the  sphere  of 
oonsolousness,  and  the  reality  of  which  cannot  be  disallowed,  as 
necessary  for  the  realization  of  the  allowed  effect.   My  first  exam- 
ples were  taken  from  the  faculty  of  Extcnial 

riiuif  A^uk  flw  fto-  Perception,  I  showed  vou,  in  relation  to  all  the 
tiitj  of  Exlmal  FlTi  ^  ,         .    *  . 

Q^Ooa.  senses,  that    there  is  an  ultimate  perceptible 

minimum ;  tliat  is,  that  there  is  bo  conscious- 
ness, no  perception  of  the  raodification  determined  by  its  oV»ject  in 
any  sense,  unless  that  object  determines  in  the  sense  a  certain 
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quantnm  of  excitement.  N0W9  this  qnaatum,  though  the  minimam 
that  can  be  conscionaly  peroeired,  la  fltiU  a  whole  composed  even  of 
an  infinity  of  lesser  parts.  Coneei^g  it,  however,  only  tUviiknl 
into  two^  each  of  these  halves  is  imperoelyed^  neither  is  an  object 
of  consciousness ;  the  whole  is  a  peroepi  made  up  of  tlie  nnpcrceived 
halves.  The  halves  must,  however,  have  each  prodooed  its  efiect 
towards  the  perception  of  the  whole;  and,  thmfore*  the  smallest 
modification  of  whieh  cansoimisaess  can  take  acoonnt,  necessarily 
sappcses,  as  its  oonstttnents,  smsUer  modifications,  real,  bat  dud* 
ing  the  ken  of  oonsdonsneas.  Could  we  magniQr  the  diaoeniing 
power  of  consoionsnets,  as  we  can  msgni^r  tbe  power  of  visloii  hy 
the  microscope,  we  might  enable  conseionsness  to  extend  its  cog* 
nittnce  to  modificalions  twice,  ten  times,  ten  thoossnd  times  ]efl% 
than  it  is  now  competent  to  apprehend;  but  stiU  there  nrasft  be 
some  limit  And  as  every  mental  modifiealion  is  a  qnantity,  and 
as  no  quantity  can  be  conceived  not  divisible  mfinfinUumf  we  mnst, 
even  on  this  bypoihesii^  aUow  (mlesB  we  asMrt  that  the  ken  of 
eoDseioiisness  is  also  infinite)  that  there  are  modifications  of  mind 
nnknown  in  tfaemselvei^  bnt  the  necesssiy  ooMfiidents  of  known 
resnha.  On  the  groond  of  peroq^tion,  it  is  thns  demonstratively 
proved  thsi  latsnt  agencies — modifications  of  wfaiflh  we  are  nneon* 
sdons  —most  be  admitted  as  a  gronadwdk  of  the  Phnnomenology 

The  &ct  of  the  eziatenee  of  sveh  latent  agencies  being  proved 

in  feiarance  to  one  flamlty,  the  presumptiia  is 
Tte  smi  «f  Mm  •»>    aatabMshed  that  they  exert  an  faiflaence  in  all> 
itteooe  of  immi  ipn  ^jj^  presomption  holds,  even  U,  m  rsgard 

!!^.!l.^r     >  ?.  ^    to  acme  otheia,  we  shooldbe  unable  to  demon- 

presumptiun  that  llwy  ^ 

exert  an  influ«uoe  iu  strsts^  m  SO  ducct  sttd  cxolnsive  a  manner,  the 

•M-  abaohtte  neoesaity  of  their  admisrion.  This  is 

^AjMciationorid«M.  ghown  in  regard  to  the  Association  of  Ideas. 

The  lawn  of  AsKocSa-       _  ,  .  » 

tion  M.metimes  .p-  ^^^^  ©xplain  thfs,  I  Stated  to  you  that  the 
pawiiUy  Tiotatod.        laws,  which  govern  the  train  or  consecution  of 

thought,  arc  sometimes  apparently  violated;  aiul 
that  philosophei-s  are  perforce  obliged,  in  order  io  exphuu  ihv  i^vcin- 
ing  anomaly,  to  interpolate,  hypothetically,  between  the  ostensibly 
suggesting  and  the  ostensibly  suirirested  thought,  certain  connect- 
ing links  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge.  Xow,  the  necessity  of 
such  interpolation  being  admitted,  as  admitted  it  must  be,  the 
question  arises,  How  have  these  connecting  thoughts,  the  reality 
of  whirb  i>i -supposed,  esc;!]^  ^  uur  cugnizanoe?  In  explanation  of 
this,  there  can  j)OMsibly  only  two  theories.  It  may  be  said,  in 
the  first  place,  that  these  intermediate  ideas  did  rise  into  oansoioes- 
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nees,  operated  their  soggestioOf  and  were  then  iiistaiitaneoaslj  foiv 
gottcii.  It  mmj  be  said,  in  tbe  tMOnd  place,  that  these  interme- 
dtiito  ideas  never  did  rise  into  conscioosoMS,  bat*  remaining  latent 
themselvas,  still  served  to  awakea  into  ooMcioiisnefls  the  thong^t^ 
an  l  til     eipllun  its  BUggestion. 

The  IbniMr  <^  these  the*  >riQs»  wliieli  is  the  only  one  whose  poan- 
\iXSitf  ii  eontemplated  in  this  cooatxy,  I  eodestvered  to  show  7011 
oogiii  BOt  to  be  admitted,  being  obnoxioui  to  the  meet  isMr* 
moontable  ofcjeettons.  It  violates  the  whole  analogy  of  conscious- 
mmi  And  most  ti  last  fimnd  tipoB  a  msoa  irhisk  would  identify 
H  with  the  seeond  tiMOiy.  At  the  eame  time  it  vio&atee^the  law 
of  phikiao|iii»Uig^  eeUed  the  law  of  Paranon whioh  preseribes 
that  a  greater  mrniber  of  oatisee  are  not  to  be  assomed  than  are 
neeesMrj  to  etqdain  Ihe.phitooiiienai  Kow,  in  the  pieeent  ease^ 

if  the  existeaee  of  uneonMions  modifioation8» — 


Theanomair^oirtd  jg^x  mn^OM,  bo  demonstnitively  proved 
tent  agencio.  ^7  ^  phanomona  of  perception,  which  they 

alone  are  oompetoit  to  explain,  why  postnlate 
a  flacomd  mknown  caose  to  aeeomit  Ibr  the  phienomena  of  asM- 
eiatiott,  when  these  con  be  better  explained  by  the  one  oanse,  wkidi 
the  phsanomena  of  peroeptlon  eompel  as  to  admit? 

The  ftot  of  latent  i^;endes  being  eiiee  established,  and  shown  to 
he  applicable,  aa  a  principle  of  psychological  solution,  I  showed 
yon,  by  other  examples,  that  it  mMes  vs  to  aoconnt,  in  an  ea^y 
and  saClBftictoiy  manner,  ftr'  some  of  the  most  perplexing  phA- 

Bomena  of  mind.  In  partioaiar,  I  did  tUb  by 
hm  mmb  priDcipii    Tefeicnee  to  oar  Aoqoired  Dexteritiee  and  Hab- 
its.  In  these  the  conseention  of  the  vairioas 


tions  of  our  Ac<iulrod  .        ,  ,  •  a     i    ^       •      «  •» 

DcxieritiM  aad  llab-  Operations  is  extremely  rapid ;  but  it  is  allowed 
it».  on  all  hands,  that,  thouarh  we  are  conscious  of 

the  Rories  of  operations,  —  that  is,  of  the  mental 
state  which  they  conjunctly  constitute, —  of  the  several  operations 
themselves  as  acts  of  volition  we  arc  wholly  incognizant.  >sow, 
this  incognizance  may  be  explained,  as  I  stated  to  you,  on  three 
possible' hypotheses.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  say  that  the  whole 
process  is  effected  without  either  volition,  or  even  any  action  of 
the  tliinking  principle,  it  being  merely  automatic  or  mechanical. 
The  incognisance  to  be  explained  is  thus  involved  iu  this  hyj>othe- 
sis.  In  the  second  place,  it  may  be  said  that  each  individual  act 
of  whicli  the  process  is  made  up,  is  not  only  an  act  of  mental 
acrency,  but  a  conscious  net  of  volition ;  but  that,  there  being  no 
memory  of  these  acts,  they,  con.sequently,  are  unknown  to  us  when 
past  In  the  third  piaee,  it  may  be  said  that  each  individaai  act 
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of  the  process  is  au  act  of  meDtal  agency,  but  not  of  conseiousucss 

and  separate  volition.  The  reason  of  incog- 
nizance  is  thus  apparent.  The  first  oj>inion  is 
unj)liiloso]»hical,  because,  in  tlie  first  jilnce,  it 
assumes  an  occult,  an  incomprelicnsible  princijile,  to  enable  us  to 
comprehend  the  effect.  In  the  second  place,  admitting  the  agency 
of  the  mind  in  accomplishing  the  series  of  movements  before  the 
habit  or  dexterity  is  formed,  it  afterwards  takes  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  mind,  in  order  to  bestow  it  upon  another  agent.  This 
hypothesis  thus  violates  the  two  great  laws  of  pliilosof^using^— 
to  assmne  no  ocenlt  prinoiple  without  necessity, « to  assume  no 
second  principle  without  neoonity.  This  doctiine  was  heUi.  hj 
Beid,  Hartley,  and  others. 
The  second  hypotheus  which  Mr.  Stewart  adopts,  is  aft  onoe 

complex  and  oontradiotory.  It  supposes  a  coi^ 
^Ifib^rt  sciousness  and  no  memory.  In  the  first  plaoe^ 
in  this  it  is  altogether  hypothetioal, — it  cannot 
advance  a  diadow  of  proof  in  support  of  the 
fiMSt  which  it  assumes,  that  an  act  of  consolonsness  does  or  can  take 
place  without  any,  the  least,  continnance  in  memory.  In  the 
second  place,  tiu^  aasomption  is  disproved  by  the  whole  analogy 

of  our  intellectual  nature.   It  is  a  law  of  niind» 
coi><*don.T.ess  and  ^  intensity  of  the  present  oonsdonsness 

Uemorr  in  the  direct       -  ,       ,  *,  1 

MiiD  or  «Mb  oilier.      oetennmes  the  vivacity  of  the  futore  memory. 

Memory  and  oonsdonsness  are  thns  in  the  direct 
xstio  of  each  other.  On  the  one  hand,  looking  from  caase  to  effed* 
—  vivid  oonsdonsness,  long  memory;  ftint  oonsdonsness,  short 
memory;  no  oonsdonsness,  no  memory:  and,  on  the  other,  lookmg 
from  e^^t  to  canse,^long  memory,  vivid  oonsdonsness;  sliort 
menuny,  fidnt  oonsdonsness ;  no  memory,  no  oonsdonsness.  Thns^ 
the  hypothesis  which  postnlates  oonsdonsness  without  memocy, 
violates  the  fimdamental  laws  of  onr  intdleotoal  heing.  Bnt,  m 
the  third  place,  this  hypotheds  is  not  only  a  psydiological  sole- 
cism,— it  is,  likewise,  a  psychological  pleonasm;  it  is  aft  once  ille- 
g^timafte  and  superfluons.  As  we  mnst  admit,  from  the  analogy  of 
peroeptbn,  that  eflBdent  modifications  may  exist  without  any  con* 
soionsness  of  thdr  eyistwice,  and  as  this  admisdon  aflbrds  a  solii* 
tion  of  the  present  problem,  the  hypothesis  in  qnestion  here  again 
violates  the  law  of  pardmony,  by  assnming  without  necesnty  a 
plunlity  of  principles  to  aoeonnt  fx  what  one  mora  easily  suffieee. 

The  third  hypotheds,  then,^that  which  employs  the  dngle  prin- 
ciple of  latent  f^encies  to  acoonnt  for  so  numerous  a  class  of 
mental  phaanomena, — how  does  it  explain  the  phaenomenou  under 
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eonoderatioii  ?   Kolliing  can  be  more  simple  and  analogical  than 

its  solution.  As,  to  take  an  example  from  vis- 
Tiif  therny  of  latcn.     ion,  —  in  the  external  perception  of  a  statioBr 

cy  sUuwu  to  explain  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^         eXpWlSe  of  tSW^ 

iortftMt  irttk  ^^^^^  ^  neoessaiy  to  the  minimum  m$ibUe ;  m 

ofT.  other  wordfl,  an  object  of  sight  cannot  come  into 

eonscioiiBtt«fl8  nnlfiafl  it  be  of  a  certain  sise;  in 
like  nanner,  in  the  intemal  perception  of  a  series  of  mental  opera- 
tions, a  certain  time,  a  certain  duration,  is  neoesMyrj  for  the  smallest 
section  of  continnoos  energy  to  which  consciousness  is  competent. 
Some  minimnm  of  time  must  be  admitted  as  the  condition  of  con- 
soionsness;  and  as  time  is  divisible  ad  injinitumt  wliateyer  mini- 
mnm be  taken,  there  must  be  admitted  to  be,  beyond  the  oognizanoe 
of  conscion-iK  ^^a,  intervals  of  time,  in  whiob^  if  mental  agencies  be 
performed,  these  will  be  latent  to  consciousness.  If  ve  suppose' 
that  the  minimum  of  time  to  which  consciousness  can  descend^  be 
an  interv  al  called  six,  and  that  six  difEerent  moyements  be  peit- 
fbrmed  in  this  interval,  these,  it  is  evident,  will  appear  to  conscionj^ 
nees  as  a  simple  indiyisible  point  of  modified  time ;  precisely  as 
ihe  mifUmttm  visi^  appears  as  an  indivisible  point  of  modified 
space.  And,  as  in  the  extended  parts  of  the  fnin4fiwm  vif^Ue^ 
eacb  most  determine  a  certain  modification  on  the  percipient  sub- 
ject, seeing  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  only  the  conjoined  effibot 
of  its  parts,  In  like  manner,  the  protended  parts  of  each  consdcus 
instant, —  of  each  distKnguishable  minimum  of  time, — though  them- 
selves beyond  the  ken  of  consciousness,  must  contribute  to  give  the 
diameter  to  the  whole  mental  state  which  that  instant,  that  mini- 
mum, compriast.  This  bemg  understood,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  we 
lose  the  consciousness  of  the  several  acts,  in  the  rajnid  succession 
cf  many  of  our  habits  and  dexterities.  At  fint^  and  before  the 
habit  is  aoquind,  every  act  is  slow,  and  we  are  conscious  of  the 
eflfort  of  d^beration,  dioice,  and  volition ;  by  degteen  the  mind 
proceeds  with  less  vacillation  and  uncertainty;  at  length  the  acts 
become  secure  and  precise :  in  pn^portion  as  this  takes  place,  the 
velocity  of  the  procedure  is  increased,  and  as  this  aocderadon  risei^ 
the  individual  acts  drop  one  by  one  fiom  eonsciousnesi,  as  we  leas 
the  leaves  m  retiring  Ihrther  and  fiuther  from  the  tree;  and,  at  last, 
we  are  only  aware  of  the  general  state  which  rssullv  from  these 
imconsdious  cperations,  as  we  can  at  last  only  pesceive  the  green- 
ness which  results  from  the  unperoeived  leaves. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  rscapitnhits  and  vaty  the  illastnticn 
of  this  important  principle.  At  present,  I  can  only  attempt  to 
ofifor  you  iuch  evidence  of  the  &et  as  Ees  dose  to  the  sorfrea. 

a$ 
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When  wc  come  to  the  discussion  of  tiie  q>eoial  fiusnlties,  7011  ynSk 
find  that  this  luanGiple  affords  an  explanatioii  of  raanj  intereotuig 
ltonomeziii»  and  from  tbem  leoeiTes  oonilnnation  in  retom. 

heSm  tertmnating  the  consideration  of  the  general  pha^nomena 

of  conseioQsnesBy  there  are  Three  Piincipai  Faets 
Three  Prineip*]     which  it  woold  be  impropcT  altogether  to  pass 
Fact*  to  1c  r  oticcd  in  wiUiont  notiocs  but  the  fhU  diseosdon  of 

consection  with  tho  •  •  •    »  «  .      »  .m 

garni  phmimrmti  'wnidi  I  leseiTe  nir  that  part  of  the  course 
of  eoMoiMMi.        which  is  conyenant  with  Metaphydcs  Ftoper, 

and  when  we  come  to  listsMish  upon  their 
finmdation  onr  oondnsions  in  regard  to  the  ImmateiiaUty  and 
Immortslily  of  Hind; — I  mean  the  fict  of  onr  Mental  Existence 
or  Snbstaotiality,  the  &ot  of  onr  Mental  TTnitj  or  Individnalitj^ 
and  the  fact  of  our  Mental  Identity  or  Personidity.  In  regard  to 
these  three  fiiot8>  I  shall,  at  present,  only  attempt  to  give  yon  a 
-very  snmmaiy  Tiew  of  what  place  they  naturally  occupy  in  our 
psychological  iTfstan. 
Thtf  first  of  these — the  fiot  of  onr  own  Existence— I  have 
X  fi«if  ExiitaM*,       ■I'ea^^y  incidentally  touched  on,  in  giving  you 

a  view  of  the  various  possible  modes  in  which 
the  fiict  of  the  Duality  of  Consciousness  may  be  oonditionally 
accepted. 

The  various  modifications  of  which  the  thinking  subject,  Ego, 
is  conscious,  are  accompanied  with  the  feeling,  or  intuition,  or 
belief or  by  whatever  nsme  the  conviction  may  be  called,-^ that 
I,  the  blinking  subject,  exist  This  feeling  has  been  called  by  plil- 
losophers  the  apperception  or  consciousness  of  our  own  exiBtence; 
but,  as  It  is  a  simple  and  ultimate  fiict  of  consdousness,  though  it 
be  clearly  given,  it  cannot  be  defined  or  described.  And  for  the 
same  reason  that  it  cannot  be  defined,  it  cannot  be  deduced  or 

demonstrated  \  and  tiie  apparent  enthyineme  of 
Dmimm  Owfto    Descartes,— C%^*o«yosf«%— if  really  intended 

for  an  inference, — if  really  intended  to  be  more 
than  a  ample  enundatton  of  the  proposition,  that  the  fact  of  our 
existence  is  given  in  the  Act  of  our  consciousness,  is  either  tanto* 
logical,  or  fiUse.  Tautological,  because  nothing  is  contained  in  the 
conclusion  which  was  not  explicitly  given  in  the  preniisc,  —  the 
premise,  Cogito^  J  think,  being  only  a  grammatical  equation  of  JSffO 
8um  cogitam,  I  am  or  exist,  thinking.  False,  inasmuch  as  there 
would,  in  the  first  place,  be  postulated  the  reality  of  thought  as  a 
quality  or  modification,  and  then,  from  the  fact  of  this  modification, 
iafeiTed  tlie  fact  of  exiiiteiice,  aud  of  the  exLsleuce  of  a  subject; 
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wheroas  it  is  sclf-evidenti  that  in  the  Tery  possibility  of  a  quality 
or  modification,  is  supposed  the  reality  of  existence,  and  of  an 
eziBting  subject.  Philosophers,  in  gcncnil,  among  whom  may  be 
particularly  mentioned  Locke  and  Leibnitz,  have  accordingly  found 
the  evidence  In  a  clear  and  immediate  belief  in  the  rimple  datum 
ef  coDBOioiisness;  and  that  this  was  likewise  the  opinion  of  Dee- 
eartes  MwaI^  H  would  not  be  difficult  to  show.^ 
The  second  ftct — onr  Mental  Unity  oft  IndiTidoality— is  given 

with  eqnal  evidence  as  the  first.  As  dearly  as 
I  am  eonsdums  of  existhig,  so  dearly  am  I  oon- 
sdons  at  eyery  moment  of  my  existence^  (and  never  more  so  than 
vken  the  most  hetorogeneons  mental  modificattons  are  in  a  state 
of  rapid  snooeseton,)  that  the  eonsdons  Ego  is  not  itself  a  mere 
modifioation^  nor  a  series  of  modifications  of  any  other  snlject, 
bttt  that  it  is  itsdf  something  different  firom  all  its  mi>dification8» 
and  a  sdtobststent  entity.  This  ^ling,  belief  datmn,  or  fiust  of 

em*  mental  individiiality  or  unity,  \m  not  mors 
The  troth  of  the  te».  oapsUe  of  explanation  than  the  ihelmg  or  &ot 
_  :      ,  of  our  exisfeence,  wbioh  it  mdeed  always  m- 

nwB   to   our  tavutal  ^  • 


mtif,  AottMiS.  Tolyes.    The  &et  of  the  deliverance  of  con- 

sdousness  to  our  mental  unity  ha%  of  courBe, 
never  been  doubted;  but  philosophers  have  been  fbund  to  doubt 

its  truth.   According  to  Home,*  our  thinking 
Ego  is  nothing  but  a  bundle  of  Individual  im- 
jnessMms  and  ideas,  out  of  whose  union  in  the  imagination,  the 
notion  of  a  whole,  as  of  a  sulgect  of  that  which  is  fdt  and  thought, 

is  ibrmed.  According  to  Kant,'  it  cannot  be 
properly  determined  whether  we  exist  as  sub- 
stance or  as  aoddent,  because  the  datum  of  individuality  is  a  con- 
dition of  the  possibility  of  our  having  thoughts  and  feelings;  in 
other  words,  of  the  possibility  of  consdonsuess;  and,  therefore, 
dthongh  eonsdousness  gives — cannot  but  give — the  phsBnomenon 
of  individuality,  it  does  not  &]low  that  this  phenomenon  may  not 
be  only  a  necessary  illudon.  An  articulate  refutation  of  these 
opinions  I  cannot  attempt  at  present,  but  theur  refhtation  la,  in  fiict, 
Inyolyed  In  their  statement.  In  regard  to  Hume,  his  skepticd  con- 
dusicii  Is  only  an  inference  from  the  premises  of  the  dogmatical 
philosophers,  who  ibunded  theur  systems  on  a  violation  or  distortion 

1  That  Descartes  did  not  intend  to  prove  the    nunU  PkUetopkiqut  .  a  n  d  i  n  \-  o] .  i .  pi.  S7  of  fh* 

far*  "f  '  xi.-loucc  from  fhnt  of  tlioutrM,  btit  to     colleetoil  edition  of  lils  wurk^,  — Ed. 
0tutc  ttiat  personal  exieteuov  eonsurts  in  con-       S  Trtattut  of  Human  Naiurt,  part  iv.  scot. 


tation,  Sur  U    "Tf   ^  r-.r'r'n  .r.^'  nwi  •        S  JThViIt       flfiMM  T!vilM|^j  TMIIf.  IMlL  b. 

friBtad  la  tta«  eiurlior  eUitiou*  of  the  Ftag'    iLo.1.— £d. 
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ai  the  facts  of  consciousness.  His  conclusion  1%  therefore,  refuted 
in  the  refutation  of  their  premises,  which,  is  aooomplished  in  the 
simple  expoaitioii  that  they  at  once  found  on,  and  deny,  the  veracity 
of ' eonsciousness.  And  hj  tiiie  objection  the  doctrine  of  Kant  Is 
OTerset.  For  if  he  attempti  to  philosophize,  he  must  nf^scrt  the 
poesikOitj  of  philoBophy.  But  the  potfdbiUtgr  of  pbiloiophj  nip- 
poiea  the  Teredtj  of  eoMciongnew  m  to  the  oontents  of  its  teiti- 
mony;  therefore^  In  diqmting  the  teedmony  of  oonsdoiuaefle  to 
our  mental  unity  and  enfaatuitiality,  Kant  diqintee  the  poasibQity 
of  philoeophy»  and,  eonaeqaently*  vednoea  hia  own  attempts  at 
phSosophiamg  to  aheoidi^. 
The  third  datum  under  eonaideration  la  the  Identity  of  Ifind  or 
^  „  Person.  Thia  ooasiats  in  the  assnimee  we  hava 

from  eonamoaaneas,  that  onr  Ego^  not- 

withstan^qg  the  eeaaekaa  ehangea  of  atate  or  modifieation»  of 
whieh  it  la  the  aabjeot^  la  easentially  the  same  thin^ — the  aame 
person,  at  every  period  of  its  existenee.  On  thia  nuljec/t,  laying 
ont  of  aooonnt  oertain  anbordinate  diflbrenoea  on  the  mode  of 
Btating  the  fhet*  philosophers,  in  general,  are  agreed.  Looker*  In 
the  JSMoy  0»  ^  Mumm  trndet^Umding;  Leibnitz'  in  the  Kmi* 
veauK  JEtmxis;  Bntler,*  and  Reid,*  arc  particnlariy  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. In  regard  to  thia  defiyeranoe  of  conseioiisnesB,  the  tmth  of 
nrhiefa  ia  of  vital  importance,  aflbrding,  as  it  does,  the  bads  of 
mors!  reaponsfbillty  and  hope  of  immortality, — it  is,  like  the  Inst, 
denied  by  Kant  to  afford  a  valid  gronnd  of  scientific  certainty.  He 
maintaina  thad  there  is  no  cogent  proof  of  the  substantial  perma- 
nenoe  of  onr  thinking  scll^  because  the  feeling  of  identity  is  only 
the  condition  under  whioh  thuught  is  possible.  Kant's  doubt  in 
regard  to  the  present  fi^t  Is  refitted  in  the  same  manner  as  liis 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  preceding,  and  thei-e  are  also  a  numl)er  of 
special  p'onnds  on  which  it  can  be  shown  to  be  untenable.  Bui 
of  these  ut  another  time. 

We  have  now  terminated  the  consideration  of  Consciousness  as 

the  crencnd  faculty  of  thought,  and  as  the  only 
n»  pMoUw  4IA>     instrument  and  only  source  of  Philosophy.  But 
of  p*iychoiogi«a  Id>     l^^'f<*re  proceeding  to  tre.nt  of  the  Siiccial  Fnc- 
TMt^sUon.  iilt'f'S  it  maybe  proper  here  to  premise  i!i 

ohf^ervations  in  relation  to  the  peculiar  Difficul- 
ties and  peculiar  Facilities  which  we  may  expect  in  the  applica- 
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tton  of  oonsoiottsne^  to  the  study  of  its  own  pbaenomena.  I  bliull 
first  speak  of  the  difficulties. 

The  first  difficulty  in  psychological  observation  arises  from  this, 
I  rrilioiiltlni  conscious  mind  is  at  once  the  observing 

subject  and  the  ohjoct  observed.  What  are 
the  consequences  of  this?  In  the  first  phice,  the  mental  eneri]:;^, 
inbtead  of  being  concentrated,  is  divided,  and  divided  in  two 

divergent  directions.    The  state  of  mind  ob- 
it The  eoMdoM     served,  and  the  act  of  mind  observiuLT,  are 
''^     mutuallv  in  an  inverse  ratio;  each  tends  to 

serv  Ing  subject   and  ♦  ' 

tbe  oltfect  oUervwL       annihihite  the  other.   Is  the  state  to  be  observed 

inlcase,  all  reflex  observation  is  rendered  imjias- 
sible  ;  the  mind  cannot  view  as  a  spectator;  it  is  wholly  oeeujiied 
as  an  agent  or  patient.  On  the  other  hand,  exactly  in  projiortion 
as  the  mind  concentrates  its  force  in  the  act  of  reflective  ol)serva- 
tion,  in  the  same  proportion  must  the  direct  phenomenon  lose  in 
vivacity,  and,  consequently,  in  the  precision  and  individuahty  of 
its  character.  This  difficulty  is  manifestly  insuperable  in  tliose 
states  of  mind,  which,  of  tlieir  very  nature,  as  su])]>ressing  con- 
sciousness, exclude  all  contemporaneous  and  voluntary  observation, 
as  in  sleep  and  fainting.  In  states  like  dreaming,  which  allow  at 
least  of  a  mediate,  but,  therefore,  only  of  an  imperfect  observation, 
through  recollection,  it  is  not  altogether  exclusive.  In  all  states 
of  strong  mental  emotion,  the  pafision  is  itself,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  negmkm  of  the  tranquillity  requisite  for  observation,  so  that  we 
ue  tl|i»  inpaled  on  the  awkward  dilemma,  —  either  we  possess  the 
neoeasiuy  tranqailUty  for  observation,  with  little  or  nothing  to 
ohseire,  or  there  is  something  to  observe,  but  we  have  not  the 
neceftsary  tnmqaiUity  for  observation.  All  this  is  completely  oppo- 
Kifr  u\  our  ohtervation  of  tbe  external  world.  There  tbe  objects 
lie  always  ready  for  oar  inspection ;  and  we  have  only  to  open  oar 
eyes  and  guard  onrselTM  from  the  ose  of  hypotheses  and  green 
speetaoles,  to  oairy  oar  oboervadons  to  an  easy  and  saocessfbl 
termination.^ 

In  tlie  seoood  plaoe,  in  the  stady  of  eztemsl  nature,  sereral 

observers  may  associate  themselyes  in  the  pai^ 
2.  w.ut  of  mutual  ^^jj  known,  how  eotfperation 

and  moctoal  sympathy  predode  tadiom  and  lan- 
gaor,  and  hraoe  up  the  ftonlttes  to  their  highest  Ttgor,  Henoe  the 
old  proyerii^  tnnw  Aom^  n^dku  homo,  **  As  iron,*  says  Solmnon, 
*diaipenetfa  iron»  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  anderstanding  of  his 
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fiiend.*^  mj  opinion,**  Bays  Flsbs*  *<it  u  well  ezprased  !igr 
Homer^ 

*By  inutuAl  confidence  and  mutual  aid. 
Great  deeds  aro  dooe,  ood  greal  dlacovedes  nuuki 

for  if  we  labui  in  company,  we  are  always  more  prompt  and  capa- 
ble for  tlio  investigation  of  any  hidden  matter.  But  if  a  man 
works  out  anythinfTT  by  solitary  meditation,  be  forthwitli  goes 
aViont  to  fin* I  some  one  witli  wliom  he  may  commune,  nor  does  ho 
think  iiis  discovery  assured  until  confirmed  by  the  ac(juiescenco  of 
others.''  Aristotle,"  in  bkc  manner,  referring  to  the  same  passage 
of  Iloracr,  gives  the  same  sohition.  "Social  operation,"  he  says, 
"renders  ns  more  enercrotic  botli  in  thought  and  action;^  a  senti- 
moDt  which  is  bwatifully  illustrated  by  Ovid,^ 

"Scilicet  inijcniis  aliqua  est  concordia  jonctls, 

Et  servat  studil  foedcra  quisque  m\. 
Utqiio  mo\fi  nnmms  tna  ilat  fucundia  nerros, 
Sic  ¥uuu  a  nobiti  iu  tua  verba  uitor." 

Of  this  adyaDtage  the  stadent  of  liGnd  is  in  a  great  meaanre  deprivacL 
He  who  would  atndy  tha  intenial  wodd  ranat  laoUvte  luaiBelf  in  tha 
aoUtada  of  bis  own  thought;  and  for  man,  who^  aa  Ariatoda 
ohflenrei^'  ia  more  aooial  by  nature  thm  any  bee  w  ant,  tbia  iadatioa 
la  not  only  painfol  in  itae]^  but,  in  plaoe  of  strengthening  his  powen, 
taode  to  rob  th«n  of  what  w>*iw^«f  their  Tigor,  and  atimnlatea  their 
exertion* 

In  the  third  place,    In  the  study  of  the  material  aniTerae,  it  is 

not  necessary  that  each  observer  should  himf^lf 
8.  9©  Itet  of  «m-     make  every  observation.    The  phaenomcna  are 

Klouracffi  can       nc-  ,*    ,  ,         ^  i     i        m     i    i  i 

MptedatMooud-baiid.      here  so  palj>aljle  an<l  so  ea.sily  descnben,  that  the 

experience  uf  one  observer  sufliees  to  lunkr  iIm 

facts  wliieh  lie  has  witnessed  intelligible  and  credible  to  all.  Jn 

point  of  fact,  onr  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  taken  chieHy 

upon  trust.    The  phaeuomenaof  the  intern  id  world,  on  the  contrary, 

are  not  thus  capable  of  bein«r  <1  escribed;  all  that  the  first  observer 

can  do  is  to  lead  Cj^hers  to  repeat  his  experience :  in  the  science  of 

mind,  we  can  believe  nothing  upon  authority,  take  nothing  upon 

trubt.    In  the  physical  sciences,  a  fact  viewed  in  different  nsperta 

and  in  difierent  oiroumstances,  by  oue.or  more  observers  ot  acknowl- 

1  PmmU,  xxvli.  17.  Th«  atUborlxed  Ter>      s  EtJu  iV«.,  riil.  1.  Cf.  ibid.^  Ix.  9. — Ed. 
rion  k  totmtmmtt. — El>»  4  J^lrt«KPD«to,ii.ft,4S0,Mi^]b. 
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crimed  sagacity  and  good  faitb,  is  not  only  comprehended  as  clearly 
by  those  who  have  not%;een  it  for  themselves,  but  is  also  admitted 
without  hesitation,  independently  of  all  personal  verification. 
Instructiou  thus  suffices  to  make  it  nndenrtood,  and  the  authority  of 
the  tcf^timony  carries  with  it  a  oertamty  wbioh  ahnost  preclades  the 
{KMsibility  of  doubt. 

.*^Bot  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  philosophy  of  mind.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  can  here  neither  understand  nor  believe  at  second  hand. 
Testimony  can  impose  nothing  on  its  own  authority ;  and  instruction 
Is  only  instraotion  when  it  enables  ns  to  teach  ourselves.  A  fact  of 
consdonsness^  however  well  observed^  however  dearly  expressed, 
and  however  great  may  be  oar  oonfidence  in  its  observer,  is  for  ns  as 
nothing,  nntil,  by  an  experience  of  oar  own,  we  have  observed  and 
recognized  it  ourselves.  Till  this  be  done  we  cannot  comprehend 
what  it  means,  ftr  less  admit  it  to  be  true.  Hence  it  follows  that,  in 
philosophy  proper,  instmction  is  limited  to  an  indication  of  the 
pomtion  in  whldi  the  pupil  oug^t  to  place  himself  in  order  by  his 
own  observation  to  veriQr  for  himself  the  &cts  which  his  instructor 
pronounces  true.**  ^ 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  phenomena  of  oonsdousness  are  not 
arrested  during  observation, — they  are  In  a  ceaseless  and  rapid 
flow;  each  state  of  mind  Is  indivisible,  but  far  a  moment,  and  there 
are  not  two'  states  or  two  moments  of  whose  precise  identity  we 

can  be  assured.  Thus,  hefofe  we  can  observe  a 
c<mt  Ju'Z'not"  Jr.    modification,  it  Is  already  altered }  nay,  the  very 

intention  of  observing  it^  sdBces  fbr  ^e  change, 
lmt  m\f  to       It  hence  results  that  the  pluenomena  can  only  be 
itaMUirmigiiiMai'     studied  through  its  reminiscence;  but  memory 

reproduces  it  often  very  imperfectly,  and  always 
in  lower  vivacity  and  pi*ecision.  The  objects  of  the  extenial  world, 
on  the  otlier  liand,  remain  either  unaltered  during  our  observation, 
or  cm  be  renewed  without  eliange  ;  and  we  can  leave  off  at  will  and 
n  (  Hiuiience  our  investi<;ation  williout  detriment  to  its  result.' 
iu  the  iiilh  place,  '^The  jiluvnoniena  of  the  nu  aiul  world  are  not,  like 

those  of  the  inatt  t  i  il,  jdaced  by  the  side  of  each 
^JkT^wiiDM «>ilr otlier  in  space.    TIk  v  want  that  fonn  by  which 

extern. tl  objects  attract  and  fetter  our  attention  ; 
they  appcnr  only  in  rows  on  tlie  tlu-ead  of  time,  occupying  their 
fleeting  moment,  and  then  vanishing  into  oliliviou  j  where:is,  exter- 
nal objects  stand  l>efore  us  steadfaf^t,  and  distinct,  and  simultaneous, 
in  all  tlie  life  and  emphasis  of  extension,  figure,  and  color."  • 

1  r  nnlailUc,  Etwiea  dt  Philoiophir,  i  p.  6.  dalllftC,  l^vdes  ife  PkUos.^  t.^4.J  >  Bl0Bdi» 
t  (AiiCiUiMi,  Nmm.  MUmagu,  U.  108.  Cw-     /^ycAoliKM,  ToL  L  p.  M.) 
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Ill  the  sixth  plaee,  the  {wraBptions  of  the  dijQTerent  qualities  of 

external  objeoto  am  dc(fiisivelj  disonminated  bj 

6  xatnraiTv  bietid  diffcPBtit  eoTpotttl  org8D8,  BO  that  cotor,  soond, 
with  cuch  ,i..r,  and     BoUdity, odoT, flaWT,  STB,  ill  the  aensations  themp 

are  presented  ui  com-         ,       *'  ,  ,  « 

piexiiy.  aelvesy  oontnuted,  i|rithaiit  the  posstbih^  of  eon- 

fodon.  In  an  individual  aenae^  <m  the  oontraiy, 
it  ia  not  always  easy  to  draw  the  line  of  aepaiation  i>etween  its  per- 
oeptiona,  aa  tiieae  are  oontmnaDy  Tanning  into  each  other.  Thoa 
red  and  yellow  are,  in  their  extevme  pointa,  eaaily  diataigiiiehedfbiit 
the  transition  point  flom  one  to  thia  other  is  not  pcedaeLy  deter- 
mined. NoWf  in  our  intenial  ohaaryation,  the  mental  pfamiomena 
oannot  be  diacrimlnated  like  the  peroeptunia  of  one  aenae  from  the 
peroepliona  of  another,  bat  only  like  the  peroeptiona  of  the  aame. 
Thna  the  phttnomenon  of  £Mling, — of  pleaame  or  pain,  and  the 
phenomenon  of  deaire,  are,  when  oonaidwed  in  their  remoter  diver- 
gent aapeota,  manifeatly  maihed  out  and  eontradiatingaiafaed  aa 
different  original  modtfioationa ;  whereasi  when  viewed  on  their 
approximating  aide,  thcj  are  aeen  to  alide  ao  inaeneibly  into  each 
other,  that  it  beoomea  imposaible  to  draw  between  them  any  aecnrate 
line  of  demarcaticm.  Tiraa  the  various  quaHtiea  of  onr  internal  Ii& 
ean  be  alone  disoiiminated  by  a  mental  prooeaa  called  Abstraotioa; 
and  abstraction  is  exposed  to  many  liabilitiea  of  error.  Kay,  the 
various  mental  operations  do  not  present  themselves  distinct  and 
separate ;  they  are  all  bound  up  in  the  same  unity  of  action,  and  as 
they  are  only  possible  llu  ougli  each  other,  they  cannot,  even  in 
thought,  be  dealt  with  as  isolated  an<l  apart.  In  the  j)erception 
of  an  external  ol>ject,  the  qualities  are,  indeed,  likewise  presented 
by  the  iliUerent  senses  in  connection,  as,  for  example,  vinegar  is  at 
once  seen  as  yellow,  felt  as  liquid,  tasted  as  suur,  ainl  so  on  ;  never- 
theless, the  qualities  easily  alluw  themselves  in  abstraction  to  be 
viewed  as  really  sep;irablc,  be(Miiise  they  are  ail  the  properties  of  an 
extended  and  divisible  body  ,  whereas  in  the  mind,  thoucrhts,  feel- 
inp^s,  desires,  do  not  stand  separate,  thou2:h  in  juxtaposition,  but 
every  mental  act  contains  at  once  ail  these  q^oaiities,  as  the  coustit- 
nents  of  Its  indivisible  simplicity. 

In  the  seventh  place,  the  act  of  rrfli  ctii >ii  on  onr  internal  modifi- 
cations is  not  accompanied  with  that  frequent  and  varied  sentnnent 
of  pleasure,  which  we  experience  from  the  impression  of  external 
things,  Self-ol)ser\'ation  costs  us  a  greater  effort,  and  has  less  ex- 
citement tlian  the  contemplntion  of  the  material  world;  and  tlie 
liigher  and  more  refined  gratification  which  it  Bup])lies  when  its 
habit  haa  been  onoe  formed,  oannot  be  oonoeived  by  thoee  who 
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hacre  not  as  yet  been  iramed  to  its  etjoyment.^  ''The  fint  part 

of  our  life  is  fled  before  we  possess  the  capacity 
7  The  act  of  r.  flee-     ^f  Fcflective  obflcrvatioii ;  while  the  impreMioaa 
irtik  ilI  ft^Mut  ii'irf     which,  from  earliest  in&ncy,  we  receive  from 
ymM  of     material  objects,  the  wmti  of  our  animal  naturCi 

pleasure,  vhich  tta  tho  piior  devdopmeDt  of  OUT  ezternal  sensesi 

cxpcrieBce  from  the        ^j^^^butc  to  coBoe&trate,  erett  from  the  first 

breath  of  life,  our  atteotioii  on  the  irond  witb> 
oat*  The  second  pawoa  withont  oar  earing  to 
observe  oimnlTes.  The  outer  li&  k  too  i^greeable  to  allow  the 
•otil  to  tear  itself  from  its  gratifieations,  and  rettim  frequently  upon 
it8el£  And  at  the  period  when  the  material  world  has  at  lei^^h 
palled  iq>oa  the  senses^  when  the  taete  and  the  denre  of  reflection 
gradnally  become  predominant)  we  then  find  onrselves,  in  a  certain 
sort,  already  made  np,  and  it  is  imposnble  for  vs  to  resume  our  life 
from  its  commeneementy  and  to  disooyer  how  we  luiTe  become  what 
we  now  are."  '  Hitherto  external  objects  have  ezclasiyely  riveted 
our  atteutton ;  ^ur  oi^gans  have  acquired  the  flexibility  requisite  for 
this  peculiar  kind  of  obserration ;  we  have  learned  the  meihody 
acquired  the  haint)  and  feel  the  pleaeore  which  results  from  peiform- 
ing  what  we  perform  with  ease.  Bat  let  us  recoil  upon  ourselyes ; 
the  scene  changes;  thechann  is  gone;  diffioolties  accumulate;  all 
that  is  done  is  done  hksomely  and  with  effi>rt;  in  a  word,  every- 
thing within  repels^  ererything  without  attracts;  we  reach  the  age 
of  manhood  without  being  taught  another  lesson  than  reading  what 
takes  phice  without  and  around  us,  whilst  we  possess  neither  the 
habit  nor  the  method  of  studying  the  Tolume  of  our  own  thoo^ts."* 
^  For  a  long  time,  we  are  too  absorbed  in  life  to  be  able  to  detadi 
ourselyes  from  it  in  thought ;  and  when  the  desires  and  the  feelings 
are  at  length  weakened  or  tranquillized, — when  we  are  at  length 
restored  to  ourselves,  we  can  no  longer  judge  of  the  jireccding 
state,  because  we  can  no  longer  reproduce  or  replace  it.  Tims  it  is 
that  our  life,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  runs  like  water  tlironLrli  our 
fingers.  We  are  carried  along  lost,  whelmed  in  our  liiu ;  we  live, 
but  rarely  see  oni-selves  to  live. 

"The  reflective  Ego,  which  distinguishes  self  from  its  transitory 
modification??,  and  which  separates  the  spectator  fr<ini  the  spectacle 
of  life,  wliich  it  is  continually  rejiresenting  to  itself,  is  never  devel- 
oped in  the  majority  of  immkiud  at  all,  and  even  iu  the  thoughtful 
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and  reflecdve  fsw^  it  U  icmnidd  only  at  a  mature  periocl,  and  U  eyen 
then  only  In  activitj  by  atarta  and  at  interrak."  ^ 
Bat  Fbilosophy  has  not  only  peonliar  difficnltiefl,  it  baa  alao 

pecnliar  fiurilitieB.  There  ia  indeed  only  one 
/n  '"''lI'fTl eztemal  oondition  on  which  it  ia  dependent^ 

and  that  ia  •language ;  and  when,  In  the  progreaa 
of  <avilization»  a  language  ia  onoe  £»ntted  of  a  oopionaneaa  and  pli- 
ability capable  of  embodying  ita  abatractiona  without  figurative 
ambiguity,  then  a  gennine  philosophy  may  oonunence.  "With  thia 
one  oondition  all  ia  given ;  the  Philosopher  rcqniree  for  hia  die- 
coveriea  no  |«eliminary  preparation8|  —  no  apparatoa  of  inatrunenta 
and  materials.  He  has  no  new  eventa  to  aeek,  aa  the  Hiatorian ;  no 
new  combinationa  to  form,  as  the  Mathematician.  The  Botanist, 
the  Zoologist,  the  Sfineralogiat,  can  accomnlate  only  by  care,  and 
trouble^  and  ezpenae^  an  inadeqnate  aaaortment  of  the  objecta 
neoeaaaiy  for  their  labora  and  obeorvatioDa.  Bnt  that  moat  impor- 
tant and  intereating  of  all  stndlea  of  which  man  himaelf  ia  the 
object,  has  no  need  of  anything  external;  it  is  only  necetaary  that 
the  observer  enter  into  his  inner  self  in  order  to  find  there  all  he 
stands  in  need  of,  or  rather  it  is  only  by  doing  this  that  he  can  hope 
to  find-anything  at  all.  If  be  only  effectively  pursue  the  method 
of  observation  and  analysis,  he  may  even  dispense  with  the  study 
of  philosophical  systems.  Tbis  is  at  best  only  useful  as  a  mean 
towards  a  deeper  and  more  varii^  il  study  of  himseliQ  and  is  often 
only  a  tribute  paid  by  pliilosophy  to  erudition.  * 

1  rABenion,  Kite*.  lUamgM,  t  ii.  pp.  lOS,    Ttarod  Iiitroimttm  4  P  BnAi*  to  jagM^pMi, 

104,1061  ti.,niio.rMi.p.ai.] 
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BIBTBIBUTIOir  GF  THB  SPECIAL  CO0NITIVB  TACULTSBB, 

GssTLBMEir: — We  have  now  concluded  the  consideration  of 
^   „      .  ^    ,      Consciousness,  viewed  in  its  more  rrciural  rela- 

The  Special  Facul-        .  j    i   Vi  ,  ,  : 

tSw of  Knowled^        tions,  and  shall  proceed  to  anaJyzL>  its  more  par- 
ticular modifications,  that  ifi,  to  coubider  the 
various  Special  Faculties  of  Kiiuwledge. 

It  is  here  proper  to  recall  to  your  attention  the  divi^>iuu  I  gave 

you  of  the  Mental  rhu'tiuuiLna  into  three  great 
fiuen  grmi  o1«mm     classes,  —  vi/.,  tlie  phaBnomena  of  Knowledge, 

the  phenomena  of  Feeling,  and  tlic  jdiainoniena 
of  Conation.  Dut  as  these  various  phaBnomena 
all  suppose  Consciousness  as  their  condition,  —  those  of  the  first 
clnH«,  the  phajnomena  of  knowledge,  being,  indeed,  nothing  but  con- 
scUiusiieas  in  varions  rchitions,  —  it  was  necessaiy,  before  descendiug 
to  the  considerntiou  of  the  subordinate,  first  to  exhaust  the  princi- 
pal; and  in  doin<^  tliis  the  discussion  has  been  protracted  to  a 
greater  lenixtli  thaji  I  anticij)nted. 

I  now  proceed  to  tlie  ]>artieuiar  investigation  of  the  first  class  of 

tlie  mental  jilia^nonienn,  —  those  of  Knowledge* 
Tbednt class,— riuc-     ^^j.  Cognition,  —  and  sliall  eoninienee  hy  delineat- 

ing  to  you  the  distribution  of  the  cognitive 
faculties  which  I  shall  adopt;  —  a  distribution 
difierent  from  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted.   But  I  would 
first  premise  an  observation  in  regard  to  psyohologioal  powers,  and 
to  psycLological  divisions. 
As  to  mental  powers,  —  under  which  tenn  are  included  mental 

ftculties  and  capacities,  —  yon  are  not  to  suppose 
entities  really  distinguishable  from  the  thinking 
principle,  or  really  different  from  each  other.  Mental  powers  are 
not  like  bodily  organs.  It  is  the  same  simple  snbstance  which 
exerts  every  eneigy  of  every  facnltyy  however  varions,  and  which  is 
aflfected  tn  eveiy  mode  of  every  capacity,  however  opposite.  Thit 
liaa  frequently  been  wilfolly  or  Ignoraotly  misonderstood ;  and. 
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among  otbers^  Dr.  Brown  has  made  it  a  matter  of  lefiroaeh  to  pht 

losopBen  in  general,  that  they  regarded  the  fitiv 
BrowD  wrong  as  to    ultleg  iiito  vhich  they  analyzed  the  mind  aa  so 
the  comm  n  ,  hiio-    numy  difltinct  and  independent  exittences.^  No 
att^ftek  reproach,  however,  can  be  more  uignsti  no  mia* 

take  more  flagrant;  and  it  can  easily  be  ahown 
that  this  is  peihaps  the  chaige,  of  aU  othen,  to  which  the  rery  small- 
est number  of  psychologists  need  plead  guilty.  On  this  point  Dr. 
Brown  doea  not,  however,  stand  alone  as  an  aoenaer ;  and,  both  be- 
fore and  since  his  time,  the  same  ohaige  has  been  once  and  again  pre- 
ferred,  and  this,  in  partionlar,  with  singalar  inftUdty,  against  Reid 
and  Stewart  To  speak  only  of  the  hitter, — he  snffieiently  declares 
hia  opinion  on  the  Bubject  in  a  fooMkote  of  the  Dieiertation: — ■'I 
qnote^**  he  says,  the  following  passage  &om  Addieon,  not  as  a  speci- 
men of  his  metaphysical  acumen,  but  aa  a  proof  of  his  good  sense  in 
divining  and  obviating  a  difficulty,  whi<^  I  believe,  most  persons 
will  ac^owledge  occurred  to  themselves  when  they  fint  entered  on 
metaphysical  studies: — •Although  we  divide  the  goal  into  several 
powers  and  faculties,  there  is  no  such  division  in  the  soul  itself,  since 
it  is  tlie  ir/iole  soul  tliat  i*emembers,  understands,  wills,  ur  imagines. 
Our  iiiaiHier  of  considering  the  memory,  uiulerstaiuiiiig,  will,  imagi- 
nation, and  the  like  faculties,  is  for  the  better  ena))ling  us  to  express 
ourselves  in  siu  U  abstracted  subjects  of  speculation,  not  that  there 
is  any  aueli  division  in  the  soul  itself.'  In  another  part  of  the  same 
paper,  Addison  observes,  'that  what  we  call  the  faculties  of  the  soul 
are  only  the  differetit  way?  or  modes  in  which  the  soul  can  exert 
herself.'— /^/>cc«a/or,  No.  GOO."* 
*    I  shall  first  state  to  you  what  is  intended  by  the  terms  mental powcry 

faculty^  or  co^^arify  ^  and  then  show  you  that 

Wt»t— ■aHyawtp         other  opimou  has  been  generally  held  by 
ti]  powt  Mid  Um  nl*  ... 

.tive  opinion  of  pM.  ph'^oRophers. 

kaopbeti.  Tt  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  tliat  the 

mind  is  capable  of  different  niodificnt i'>!!s,  that 
is,  can  exert  different  actions,  and  can  be  jitliH  ied  by  dillerent  pas- 
sions. Tliis  is  admitted.  ]>ut  these  actions  and  passions  are  not  nil 
dissimilar;  every  action  and  j»assion  is  not  different  from  every 
other.  On  the  eontrary,  they  are  like,  and  they  are  unHke.  Those, 
therefore,  that  are  like,  we  group  or  assort  together  in  thought,  and 
beetow  on  them  a  common  name ;  nor  are  these  groups  or  assort 
menta  manifold, — they  are  in  fact  fmm  and  aimple.  Again,  every 
action  la  an  eflbet;  every  action  and  paasion  a  modification.  But 


1  nMmpky  ^  tk»  Bmmn  Mind,  LeotuoacvL  toL  i  p.  888,  (Mooad  oditloo.)— ] 
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every  efieet  supposes  a  cause ;  every  modification  supposes  a  snitject. 
"Wheii.  we  say  that  the  mind  exerto  «a  enei^,  we  Tirtually  say  that 
the  inmd  is  the  eaoae  of  the  eneigy ;  when  we  say  that  the  mind 
aots  or  anfbiBy  we  say  in  other  words,  that  the  mind  is  the  subject 
of  a  modification..  But  the  modifications,  that  is,  the  actions  and 
pawrifrnSj  of  the  mind,  as  we  stated^  all  fiUl  into  a  few  resembling 
groups^  which  we  designate  by  a  peculiar  name;  and  as  the  mind  is 
the  oommen  cause  and  subject  of  all  these,  we  are  surely  entitled  to 
say  in  genend  that  the  mind  has  the  fiuml^  of  exerting  such  and 
siK^  a  elass  of  eneigiesi  or  has  the  capacity  of  bemg  modified  by 
sneh  and  such  an  ^der  of  aflfoetions.  We  here  ezoogitate  no  new, 
no  oocnlt  principle.  We  only  generalise  certain  eflbots,  and  then 
inier  that  commoa  eflEbcts  mnst  have  a  common  canse;  we  only 
dudfy  certain  modesi  and  oondnde  that  similar  modes  indicate  the 
same  ci^Hicity  of  bdng  modified,  ^ere  is  nothing  in  all  this  cen- 
tiary  to  the  most  rigpd  rules  of  philosophiaiQg ;  nay,  it  is  the  pnrest 
specimen  of  the  indnctiYe  philosophy. 
On  this  doctrine,  2kfaeidty  is  nothing  more  than  a  general  term  for 

the  cansality  the  mind  has  of  oiiginatbg  a  cer> 

Faculty  nn.I  Capafi-      ^  .      ,         *  .  .         ,  • 

ay  dtoungttkiied,  cneigies ;  a  capacity  only  a  general 

term  fi>r  the  susceptibility  the  mind  has  of  being 
aflbcted  by  a  particular  class  of  emotions.*  All  mental  powers  are 
thus,  in  short,  nothing  mote  than  names  determined  by  varions 
orders  of  mental  phienomena*  Bat  as  these  pluenomena  differ  from, 
and  resemble^  eac^  other  in  Tarions  respects,  varions  modes  of  dassi*^ 
fication  may,  therefixre,  be  adopted,  and  consequently,  varions  &cal* 
ties  and  capacities,  In  diflbrent  views,  may  be  the  resolt 
And  this  is  what  we  actually  see  to  be  the  ease  in  the  difiSnreot 

systems  of  philosophy ;  for  each  system  of  phi- 
^    loBOphy  is  a  different  view  of  the  phsenomena 
and  importance. '  mind.   Now,  here  I  would  observe  that  we 

might  fall  into  one  or  other  of  two  errors,  either 
by  attributing  too  great  or  too  small  iini)ortance  to  a  systematic 
arraugt  rtient  of  tlio  mciuai  pha^iioincna.  Il  mu.>t  be  comccmUmI  to 
those  who  affLTt  to  undi'rvalue  j)sych()logi(.'al  system,  th  ii  system  is 
neither  the  end  first  in  the  order  of  time,  nor  that  paramounl  m  I  ho 
scale  of  importance.  To  attempt  a  delinitive  system  or  synthesis,* 
liefore  we  liave  fully  analyzed  and  accumulated  the  facts  to  be  ar- 
ranged, M  ould  be  preposterous,  and  necessarily  futile ;  nnd  system 
is  oidy  valuable  when  it  is  not  arbitnuily  devised,  but  arises  natu- 
rally out  of  an  observation  of  the  facts,  and  of  the  whole  lacts, 
theniselves  ^  n^f  aroAA^  ir^pas  r«kanma¥  iineyiwi^fia. 
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Oa  the  other  hand,  to  dequae  sysiem  is  to  despise  philosophy ; 
fore  the  end  of  philosophy  is  the  detectioii  of  nutty.  Even  in  the 
progrew  of  a  adenoei  and  long  prior  to  its  oonmimmatioiiy  it  la  indeed 
better  to  assort  the  materials  we  haye  aoeiuDnUited,  even  thpogh 
the  arrangement  be  only  temporary,  onlj  provisionfl],  than  to  leave 
them  in  eonfhsion.  For  without  snch  aimngement,  we  are  nnable 
to  overlook  oar  possessions;  and  as  experiment  teanlts  from  the 
experiment  it  supersedes,  so  system  is  destined  to  generate  system 
in  a  progress  never  attaining,  bat  ever  approximating  to^  perli9ction« 

Having  stated  what  a  psychological  power  in  propriety  i^  I  may 

add  that  this,  and  not  the  other,  opinion,  has  been 
The  opinion  gener-  ^  prevalent  in  the  various  schools  and  ages 
tog  mlui'i!i!»^"'     f  phflosopby.  I  ooidd  adduce  to  you  passa^ 

in  whidi  the  doetrine  that  the  ftonlties  and  ca* 
padtieB  are  more  than  mere  possible  modes,  in  which  the  simple 
indivisible  piindple'  of  thought  may  act  and  exist,  is  explicitly 
denied  by  Galen,^  Laetantius,'  Tertullian,*  St.  Austin,**  Istdorafl/ 
Irennns,'  Synesius,'  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,'  among  the  fiuliers  of 


1  Galen,  liowrvrr,  adopting  Plato's  three- 
fold division  uf  tUu  £ucQlUea{  Ratio ^  Jnae— rfia, 
Oiptdiuu),  cxpremlf  teMhoi  tbat  fhete  haf 
n'panite  local  h'L'iits,  and  that  the  mind  5»  a 
whole  compooed  of  parts  UiTcrent  both  !n 
kind  and  in  nature  [genere  ct  natura).  Sec  his 
IhHippoeratUtlHatmiitDeentU^Ub.rL  Opem^ 
pp.  1008,  1004,  et  s€9.  (adit.  Bm1«,  Ct 
Jlb.T.  c  viU.— Ed. 

1T?  J );  M  liLTi',  however,  Lnctantiusmcn  ly  jiro- 
nbunoes  the  queeUoa  in  regard  to  the  identity 
or  diftreno*  of  the  Mtima  and  amimut,  iusola- 
lite,  and  glvw  tin  aifuomti  on  bodi  Mm. 

—  En] 

»lDe  Antmaf  o.  18.J  [Ojemto,  ii.  304,  (edit, 
lan):  «QaidMnim,iital4wralqiH»Miiti- 
tttr,  intellectus?  Qnid  iutellcctus  ni"!  rjiis  rcl 
qtue  intelligitar  manu^  Unde  Ista  tormcnta 
oriMluidc  •tmpUflitatis,  et  ■uspendendai  ml' 
tatls?  Qnis  mihi  cxhibi  bit  Honsum  non  JiMI* 
lipcntera  quod  '^inlit'  nut  iiitollecfum  nnn 
8«utieotcui  quod  uit<:Uigit !  ...  Si  corporalia 
qnidmt  inttaatar,  IneorporaUa  Tero  fntalli- 
guntnr-  v<»rnm  genera  diversa  sunt  non  do- 
micilia  mu^us  ct  intellect  us,  Id  est,  non  anima 
«t  •afmitt."  -  Bd  ] 

*  Dr  Trmituir.  lib.  x.  0.  8,  4  18.  Opera, 
Till.  p.  8^  (edit,  fienod.):  "  H»c  trla,  me- 
moria,  inteUJgcntia,  voluntas,  qaoniam  non 
noit  tn*  Tte,  sed  una.  vita,  neo  tnm  nwntei, 
fled  unn  men^;  conaequenter  ntiqnc,  neo 
tm  «abetanti»  snoti  sed  una  substantia. 

 Qnoolraa  tria  Ium  «o  oat  aaaaii  qao 

v»flta,ra»Ban,aa«iMitta."  CtfltfL, 


lib.  xl.  c.  8.  H  5,  Opna,  viii.  p.  808,  (edit 
Beood.)  L.  ix.  e  iv.  f  3,  and  o.  v.  }  8>.  Tb* 
dootrlae  of  St.  Angustfa  on  this  polnti  lunr* 

ever,  divided  tho  schoolni'  ii.  Henry  oC 
Ghent,  and  Crcgory  of  riiuiiui.  maintained 
that  his  opiuiuu  whs  ^'ominuiiKtic,  whiic 
oOmm  held  thai  H  Might  b«  Meotf  Sc4  with 
that  of  Afiuinns.  See  Frorooiiduf,  Phihsr. 
piua  Ckriitiana  de  Antmm^  lib.  i.  0.  vi.  art.  iU. 

•  [Qp^Smon,  IflK  xL  e.  1.]  {Cprrm,  p.  H, 

(edit.  1617J  :  "  Httc  omnia  fldjnric'a  mnt 
anlnuB,  nt  ana  ret  ett.  Tro  clKcieuiiis  eoim 


Vaitt et  numwia  mens  est :  dum  er^ro  vivSflcat 
corpQS,  anhna  est ;  dum  scit,  mens  est ;  dnm 
Tult,  amimtu  estj  dum  recoUt,  mtmtma  est," 
— Bd.) 

e  [  Cnntra  T1frrr%n,  lib.  ii.  c.  29.]  [Opera,  t.  i. 
p.  882,  (edit.  Leipstc,  1846) :  "  Seasos  homlnk, 
■Maa.  flt  eogltatio,  «l  lateatlo  awalfci,  et  ea 

<iu:t  liunt  liujusmodi,  iioii  uliud  <juid  jira'tor 
animam  sunt ;  sed  ipsias  anlauc  motus  et 
operation^  naUan  riaa  aalaia  habeatei  eal^ 
i«aa(iBn,»»li».] 

f  ilh  JwewiaWt,) iOr«mt^Z(!r>,  r.dit.  16£8)S 

wol  rk  Konk  ndtna  bvmcrtu.  ^wa^^ii  fua 
flip  votfat  itairk       mmV  mXAal 

Si  Kari  vfploiav. — ED. 

«  [  />  Hoininis  Opifido,c.  vl.]  [Opera,  i.  p.  (p(.) 
[Oiti*  yap  rifuy  woKJud  riyts  <f<r)«'  il  hp* 
riMVTural  T&tf  irpoyiiArtiv  Svnfftctt,  tl  «ral 
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the  Cliurcli ;  hy  I.iiuhliehus,*  Plotiaus,*  Prochis,'  Olympioclonis,* 
and  the  psoudo  Ilerine?!  Trismegistus,*  among  tlie  PlatDtiists;  by  the 
A]>hr(Hlisi:ui,"  Animonius  Ilermiii!,'  :ind  rijilupouus'*  uinong  the 
Aristoti'iiuns.  Since  the  restoration  of  letters  the  same  doctrine  is 
explicitly  avowed  by  the  el<U'r  Scrdigcr,*  Patricius,^''  antl  Cumpa- 
neUa;"  by  Descartes,"  M:debranchc,"  Leibnitz,"  and  Wolf;"  by 
Coudillac,*®  Ivant,^'  and  the  whole  host  of  recent  philosophers. 


4^«ewrt»fitda.    Mia  yd^  tis  i<rr\  Su- 

Tov  r^y  cuffbnnif^  Stt^ihtf  lad  <rfir  trrttp 

1 Anima  quamvis  videatur  omnos  ntioDes 
«t  Iota*  In  m  ipaetH  «Kliib«c«,  tancn  d«tM«> 

rninata  i-i  !np«:r  est  !-ocutn1«m  aHqnid  nmim, 
Id  est,  uiuua  tpociem."  Jk  MjfUeriis,  as  para- 
lAnruadi  liinOfa» Viainw.  Opwra^p-VT^. 
-Ed. 

2  E$intnd,  \y.  Ilh.  lii.  S  »ii  p  T^r.): 

Xurra,  oh  rh  ainh  tvydfttws  vifttorw  iirtl 
Kal  ois  &AAo  tpyoVf  rtf  Si  fiXAo  oTov  &(f>^a\' 
fUHS  Koi  vahf'  ov  ii6pi.ov  6.K\o  if  ux'iJ  ipda-fi, 
Max*  U  Aft  XcKT«W  vaptiiKUt  {iWeiy  Si, 

pLtpt^tty   eurui),   aWa  rh  aurh,  K^y 
Himftlt  iv  fKaripois  itf*pyp.  Ubid.^ 

Hb.  IL  p  M:  ^fvxn  p^fpiffr^  fi^yt  thn 
9Sn  fUftn  T*9  iy  ^  iarty-  iL^ifturrot  M 
trt  Zxii  iy  ira<ri,  wol      4rwaSr  oirsS  SKif, 
Cf.  lib.  i.  pw  86L  —  £i>. 

t  £i  Haiomt  IktolagUmf  IRi.  It.  e.  itrL 
p.  210.  (edit,  lai*?):  A(i  7&f>  tjV'  &Kpay  ^f- 
Towricof  tJjj  <rwwx»;«.  iifitpurros  A  yovs, 
Aiit  i«  rh  it^€f>a  fUrpa  rris  fit^iltvs, 
44«X^  ^^iiTa»  Irrii  jmtA 

/ita?  (TvyKpeurtv.  Ihitf.,  Hb.  i.  o.  xf.  p.  26: 
TV  ^wxi^  fff^  voAM;  — U»u  rea- 
<Md  ki  tte  LBthi  TMioikorfwtai:  <»Attl* 
main  nnam  et  multa,  [propter  varias  udIus 
aiiinue  l^ttltate«,  et  variarum  rcrum  cogni* 
tiotMim,  quam  una  aoima  habct."J  —  Ed. 

^OfymiMM  adopb  VUU%  dMriott  ot 
thff  9€m\  into  thrw  pHncfptcs.  As  iTRTirds 
the  unltjr  of  tlie  rational  soul  alone,  some- 
tbiaf  any  pertuqM  Iw  teftnvd  ftooi  tte  Ooav 
mfnfarv  on  tlie  First  Alribi.vlfi,  wlitTc  fho 
rational  soul  »  identiiied  with  the  penonal 
aalC  8m  cypecfally  pp.  203, 226,  edit.  Ot«a«r. 
Ccmpai  o  h!k<>  •  panage  from  his  Commentary 
on  the  PluTt/o,  died  by  ComiDyFm^m'-r'^  Phil- 
aufihiquu^  torn.  i.  p.  421,  (ed.  1847).  JSvither 
pum§Bt  homfmtf  b«M  iMUMLy  on  Ail 

«  DmhiUlketiom§HSe»fu,  lib.  XT.  f.  42.]  [I'a- 
trieil,Mmi*  Vmhtnl»Fkao»opkia,(ediUim): 
*lr  jif  T^Sir  iMmt  ffka  4  ^h^^  «f 


SiTOf  ^  8c^t  i^ct^T^Tor.  'H  ftiv  7^  dti6rris 
&wh  TOW  ^eo5  Y^KCTcu,  t]  i>6r)<ris  inrh  tow 
mu,  &8cA^  o&ra  rov  Ai^tuw,  koX  Cpyewa 

^  ricC/rai  7^  eufTcu  (sc.  ^vxt^}  l^pcrrud}, 

iiia  o^acu  Karii  rh  vwwfiifMyoM,  rais  dtoyo- 

pott  rdr  SiWjMffw  ct^cut  M^rrat.    £«  Dit 

JmVm,  Hh.  i.  f,  IWj,  (i.lit.  \>  n.  l.'-Cl  )— Ed. 

'  T?n  Tifxtripas  ^x^i*  SiTToi  ai  iyipytuUf 
of  yyturrutaLf  oTffr  wSs,  8d{a,  aTcrd^ffir, 
>}ax'Ta(Tla,  iiiymt  ^  ^  C^^''<d  Kol  ipttcri- 
Kal,  ofov  /3owAi}(r<r,  Tpoafp*<rif,  (5v^^f,  »fsl 
^i^/iio.  X»  Qtdnqtu  Voces  PorphjfrU,  f.  7a. 
(adH.  AldliM,  IMO). —En. 

8  hi  Df  Anima,  Prooem,  f.  4a. :  Oi;  yiip 
eXaSntins'  ovtk  ^itr*i  vo^t  iatl  ^vatws'  17 

K«r  oSrrj  yovy  ivriy  rj  (rirovcra-  a^TTj  f) 
(riTOVfityji'  oCnj  ^  tvpttTKOvaay  a&rri  rj  ({h 
puTKopiivri'  1)  ytyiiffKovffdt  Kol  yiyoMTKOfidyri' 
(I  In  hb.  i.  0.  v.,  texts),  to  end.  —  Ed. 

»  ExtTtiKUiomef,  fecxcrii.  (  1;  OOOrli  }  87.) 
[Ct  COCvii.  }  16.j  — iiD. 

10  JfyMte  J^i0nMV»  nbw  U. «.  111.  1 4,  Ml. 
2 Aiilma  uiiica  ct  simplex;  multi- 
pUcaotur  vfrtutes  ^us,  ultra  8ub«tantiam,  et 
■1  TJdatnr  opertri  pivrfma  dniiil,  open 
sunt  multa  ratloue  pationtum.  Si  qiiidi  iu 
corpora  non  recipiuiit  opcratioues  auimiD 
equHiiter,  8cd  pro  condltione  sua;  ergo  pin- 


—  Eb. 

11  <•  Eandem  auimam  eentlcntem  ct  memo- 
ratiTam  tmb  tma^lnatlram  et  dlaeanhram.** 

."^(v  7V  Sensu  Rerum,  lib.  ii  c  xxL p.  17}  (•dlfe* 

1687).  Cf.  CO.  xix.  XX.  — E». 
U  [D«  Ptmionibus,  pars.  ii.  art.  68.] 
It  JlM*«r»te  4$  to  TerUi,  lib.  lii.  c.  i.  §  1  —  Ed. 
14  [  yaitrrauT  Euoig,  lib.  tt.  o.  ni.  {  tf.  p.  148 

-edit.  Uaspe.] 

i  '^r2>e  J'Jrt  *PMMr,«.vliL  aMn,t.ilLp. 

m.] 

It  Krttik  d€T  rfiiun  FentiM/l- Tnuuao.  Dial.) 

B.il.B.i.  (p,  |07,  •fit  Xaal,koi|w 
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During  the  middle  agW,  the  question  was  indeed  one  which  divided 
the  schooli.  St.  Thomas,^  at  the  head  of  one  party,  held  that  the 
fiwrnities  were  distinguished  not  only  from  each  other,  but  from  the 
essence  of  the  mind ;  and  this,  as  they  phrased  it,  reailj  «id  not 
formally.  Henry  of  Ghenti'  at  the  head  of  anotiier  porty,  main- 
tained a  modified  opinion, — tbat  the  fiwHiltiee  were  really  dutiii- 
guished  from  each  other,  but  not  from  the  esscnoe  of  the  sool. 
Sootus,'  again,  followed  \jj  Ooeam^  and  the  ifhoie  sect  of  Nomiiuil- 
]«t8|  denied  all  real  difierence  either  between  the  aeyeral  &oaltiei^  or 
between  the  Realties  and  the  mind ;  allowing  between  tiiem  only  a 
fonnal  or  logical  distincdon*  This  last  is  the  doctrine  that  has  snb- 
seqnently  pferailed  in  tbe  latter  ages  of  philotopliy ;  and  tt  Is  a  proof 
of  its  universality,  that  few  modem  psychologists  have  ever  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  an  explicit  profession  of  their  fiiith  in  what 
they  silently  assumed.  No  aooosation  can,  therefore,  be  more  un- 
grounded than  tbat  which  has  been  directed  against  philoaophenH^ — 
that  they  have  generally  harbored  the  opuiion  that  fineulties  are,  like 
oigans  in  the  body,  distinct  constituents  of  mind.  The  Aristotelio 

prindple,  that  in  rdatlou  to  the  body  **the  soul 
is  all  in  the  whole  and  all  in  every  part^"— that 
it  is  the  same  indivinble  mind  that  operates  in 
sonse^  in  imagination,  in  memoiy,  in  reasoning, 
etc.,  di^rently  Indeed,  but  differently  only  be- 
cause operating  in  different  relations,'— this  opinion  is  the  one 


The  Aristotelio  doo> 
trine  rt'garflftig  tlio  re- 
lation of  the  Houl  to 
theboOf. 


erer,  while  ho  admil!«  this  unity  of  tbe  Bub- 
ject,  Ml  A  cuiioeptiou  involved  iu  the  (act  of 
•OMrtOWMMfdMiW  clMtttwooMaptiott«n 
be-  Icgitinintoly  trniistamd  t»  tilt  MMtf  ••  ft 
real  sut}«tanc& — Ed, 

1  flhiiwia,  pan  I.  Q.  77,  ail  L  mf.  JM#^ 
Q.  64.  art  ill.  Cf.  In  Sent.,  lib.  i.  diet-  iii.  Q. 
4,  art.  ii.  8t.  Thomas  ia  followed  by  Caprc- 
olos,  CiOetan,  Ferrarienein,  and  Mantlfau 
fliiiiu.  S«e  Cottunia^,  Dt  Mmt.  Jmima 
JtatWMlis,  p.  2?!.  —  En. 

f  Henry  of  (i  bent  is,  by  Fromondua,  claased 
irlthGr^ory  of  Rlatel  aad  tiwKomliialirts. 
See  Dt  Anima,  lib.  ii.  c  vi.  Hut  ^«-«'  rifiMn-Ml, 
SUmeni.  Mrtapha.  para  11.  p.  120.  — £i>. 

<  See  Zabarella,  De  Rtbut  NatwM^&ta.  Lib. 
Ik  AeMJtefaw  AnimcL,  p.  6S6  Tcmneniann, 
Gf  ork  drr  Phihsophie,  viii.  2.  p.  751]  ["  Dico 
igitur,'*  sayv  £»cota«,  '*quod  potest  BU«tincrl, 
qaod  aMNitia  aBiiwi  IndlitlBOla  n«i  nttona, 
eat  principium  plurium  aetionum  sine  divert. i- 
tate  reall  potentiarum,  ita  quod  sint  vel  par- 
tea  animae  vel  accidentia,  rel  rcvpeetna.  .... 
Dices,  quod  erit  ibi  saltern  diflbrentia  rationis. 
Conc^do,  80*1  hnc  nihil  fnclct  ad  principium 
opentlonis  rcaiia.  in  Sent.,  lib,  U.  dist.  16. 


Q.  2,  (quoted  by  Trnnemann.)  Tlie  Contm- 
briccnsea  distingaish  bciwe^u  tiie  Uoctiiue  of 
Scotus,  and  tbat  held  in  common  by  Qr^gatf 
(Arlminen>^^i^:^  Occam,  Gabriel  Bic1,Marsilias, 
and  almost  tlu*  whole  sect  of  the  Nominalists, 
—who,  tfaey  My,  «maar  in  ailnwinf , — **p»- 
feiitins  [aiiimaL']  ncc  n-  liisa,  nee  formaliter,  et 
natura  rei,  ab  animae  easentia  distingul,  licet 
aafma  tan  Tailmtala  aetioiram  dirersa  nomina 
so  rti  n  r whereaa  Scotus,  according  t«fcilii— ^ 
is  of  opinion  tbat,  while  the  fhcultics  cnn- 
not  in  reality  (le  ipsa)  be  diirtinguished  f^om 
tto  ntad,  tlMsa  May,  hoMww,  fea  dMIi^ 
gaished  fbrmalitcr,  et  ex  natura  rei.**  7it 
JHArmmatllb.iL^m.qAyp.m.  Cottunios 
•ttnDvna  iim  mwr  opman  n  1M  eatwiwi^ 
nnivcnmlly.  See  hi?  De  Trij4iei  Statu  Anima 
llaiionalis,  p.  (ed.  1628.)  Cf.  Toletm,  M 
De  Anima,  lib.  li.  o.  ir.  1 68.  — £d.] 
4& M.,  lb.  IL  dirt.         11,11.  8«i 

<'on{ni?irimi!*e?,  In  De  Anima,  p.  160.  Coi- 
tuiiiua,  IM  Trip.  Stai.  A»  RtU.,  p.       —  Ed. 
5  De  Anima^  i.  v.  81 :  'AAA*  otitiy  fi^oif 

yu&fuk  r^s  t^i'V^^t  X'  1*.  A.  nortaii, 
alK>v«|  p.      note  S.— Kp. 
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dominant  aaoog  psyoihol^gbt^  tnd  the  one  wUd^  dMHO^  not 
alwmyB  Ibrnudly  prodaimed,  mutt,  if  not  poiitivel j  dlsolaunocl,  be  in 
joftioa  pnenimptiTeLj  attribatod  to  ovwy  pbiloaopW  of  mind. 
ThoM  who  onplojed  the  old  anA  &miliar  language  of  pbiloaopby, 
meant)  in  truth,  enoUjr  the  aame  aa  thoae  who  wovld  eetaMU  a 
new  doctrine  on  anewifiuigled  nomenolatnra 
Fhmwwfaat  I  hare  now  said,  yon  will  be  better  prepared  for  what 

I  am  about  to  state  in  regard  to  the  eiaffoilca^ 
u^^th!^         aon  of  the  tot  gieat  eider  of  mental  phmno- 

mena,  and  the  dietribntkm  of  the  ftenltiea  of 
Knowledge  Ibtmded  thereon.  I  fiurmerly  told  you  that  the  mental 
qoalitiea-^the  mental  phiBiiomeiia —  are  never  presented  to  ns  sep* 
anttely ;  they  are  always  in  eoi^anotUHi,  and  it  is  only  by  sn  ideal 
analysb  and  abetraetion  that,  for  the  pmrposee  of  adenoe,  they  ean 
be  diaeriminated  and  eonsideied  apart.'  The  problem  proposed  in 
such  an  analysis^  is  to  find  the  primary  threads  whieh,  in  their  eom<» 
posidcm,  ton  the  oomplez  tissue  of  thought.  In  what  ought  to  be 
aooomplished  by  such  an  analysis,  all  philosophem  are  agreed,  how- 
erer  difibraiit  may  have  been  the  lesnlt  of  thehr  attempts.  I  shall 
not  state  and  oritioise  the  ▼aiious  classifications  propounded  of  the 
cognitive  ihealties,  as  I  did  not  state  and  criticize  the  classifications 
propounded  of  the  mental  phienomena  in  general.  Tlic  l  ensons  are 
tlio  sanio.  You  would  be  confused,  not  (Mlitiod.  I  shall  oiilv  dolin- 
eate  tlic  di-striVmlion  of  tlie  liiculties  of  knowledge,  whieh  I  have 
adopted,  and  endeavor  to  afford  you  some  general  insight  into  its 
l»i  iiicii)lcs.  At  present  I  limit  my  cousideration  to  the  jdia-nomena 
of  Knowledge  ;  with  the  two  other  classes — the  pha'Tiomena  of 
Feeling  and  the  piucnomena  of  Conation  —  we  have  at  present  no 
concern. 

I  again  repeat  that  congcionsiiess  constitutes,  or  is  coextensive 
.  with,  all  our  faeulties  of  knowledge,  —  these 
^^JlJjJJlJJJ^IJjJJJ^IJJ     faculties  being  only  8j)e('ial  modifications  under 

"whifh  consciousnetis  is  m:uiiii'sted.     Tt  being. 


therefore,  understood  that  consciousness  is  not  a 
«?peeial  faculty  of  knowledge,  but  the  general  faculty  out  of  which 
the  special  faculties  of  knowledge  are  evolved,  I  proceed  to  this 

evolution. 

In  the  first  place,  as  we  are  endow  ed  with  a  faculty  of  Cognition, 

 ^        or  Consciousness  in  general,  and  since  it  cannot 

y^y^y  be  maintained  that  we  have  always  possessed 

the  knowledge  which  we  now  possess,  it  will  be 
admitted,  that  we  must  hare  a  £sQulty  of  aegniring  knowledge. 
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But  this  aoqaiaitioii  of  knowledgo  on  only  bo  aMompUflhed  hf  the 
immwfiiiliO  preoentatioB  of  •  new  olgect  to  ooii0cioiunie8t»  In  dbor 
worcby  by  ibe  reeeption  of  a  now  o^foot  within  tbo  sphere  of  <»ar 
oognltion.  We  have  thus  a  fiusolty  whioh  may  bo  oallod  the  Aequis^ 
itivo,  or  the  Ih^eeontatiTOy  or  the  Booeptivo. 

Now,  new  or  adventitaow  knowledgo  may  be  either  of  tfainge 

external,  or  of  things  internal;  in  other  word*, 

Bvbdirided,  m  &e-  either  of  the  phtenomena  of  the  non-ego,  or  of 
into  JVrcoptioii  and  phsenomcna  of  the  ego ;  and  this  distinction 

6«if-Coii»eiou«ieM.        of  object  Will  dctemiine  u  subdivigion  of  tliis, 

the  Acquisitive  Faculty.  If  the  object  of  knowl- 
edge be  external,  the  faculty  receptive  or  preseiitative  ot  tlie  <]nali- 
ties  ut  Mich  object,  will  be  a  consciousnesa  of  the  iioii-ego.  This 
lias  obtained  the  n  uiie  of  Kxternal  Perception,  or  of  Perception 
simply.  If,  oil  the  other  hand,  the  object  be  internnl,  the  faculty 
receptive  or  presentative  of  the  qualities  of  such  subject-object,  will 
be  a  consciousness  of  the  ego.  This  faculty  obtains  the  name  of 
Internal  or  Reflex  Ptjrception,  or  of  Self-Consciousness.  By  the 
foreign  psych (jlogists  this  faculty  is  termed  also  the  Intornid  Sense. 

XTnder  the  general  faculty  of  corrniuon  is  thns^  in  the  fii-st  place, 
distin<:;uished  an  Acquiisitive,  or  T^n-sentative,  orlU'ceptivo  Faculty; 
and  this  acquisitive  faculty  is  subdivided  into  the  consciuiiftn<.*c.s  of 
the  non-ei:r<>,  or  External  l*erception,  or  Perception  sini]>ly,  and 
into  the  conscioufiuebs  of  the  ego,  or  SeU-Con&ciooMiese,  or  Inteniai 
Perception. 

This  acquisitive  faculty  is  the  faculty  of  Experience.  External 
perception  is  tiie  faculty  of  external,  self-consciousness  is  the  foculty 
of  intenial,  experience.  If  we  limit  the  term  Reflection  in  con- 
formity to  its  original  employment  and  proper  signification,  —  an 
attention  to  the  internal  phttQomcna, — r^flocHon  will  be  an  ezprea- 
son  for  self-consciousness  concentrated. 
In  the  seoond  place,  inasmuch  as  we  arc  capable  of  know1cd<j:o, 

we  must  be  endowed  not  only  with  a  faculty  oi' 
ihTi«Cou«rv«Uv^     «5qw"n&  but  with  a  faculty  of  retaining  or 
Mi^,  -  »iiM»ar     ^jj^^^g     ^^^^  acquired.   By  this  faonlty, 

I  mean  merely,  and  in  the  most  limited  aense^ 
the  power  of  mental  retention.  We  liave  thosi  as  a  second  neoss- 
saiy  fiusnlty,  one  that  may  be  called  the  CoDserrative  or  Betentiye. 
lliisiB  Memory,  strictly  so  denominated,-*- that  i%  the  power  of 
retaining  knowledge  in  the  mind,  bnt  ont  of  conscionsneas;  I  say, 
retaining  knowledge  in  the  mmd,  bnt  oat  of  consdonsness^  for  to 
bfii^  the  r$tmJbum  ont  of  memory  into  oonaeionsness,  ia  the  innoUon 
of  a  totally  difibrant  fhooHy,  of  which  we  are  immediately  to  speak. 
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Under  the  general  faculty  of  cognition  is  thus,  in  the  second  place, 
distinguished  the  Con8er\*ative  or  Retentive  Faculty,  or  3Iemory 
Proper.  Whether  there  be  fKibdiTittoos  of  this  ftcalty,  we  aiiaU 
not  here  inquire. 

Bat»  in  the  third  place,  if  we  we  capable  of  knowledge,  it  is  not 

enough  that  we  possess  a  faculty  of  acquiring, 
^^jUjj|k^B^?rodBo.  ^  fiicnity  of  retaining  it  in  the  mind,  but 

out  of  eonscionsncss ;  we  must  farther  be  en- 
dowed with  a  faculty  (tf  reeaUing  it  oat  of  nnconscioosness  into 
consciousness,  in  diort,  a  reprodneliye  power.  This  Reprodo^^ve 
Fwalty  is  governed  by  the  laws  which  regulate  the  succession  of 
onr  thoagfats, — the  laws,  as  they  m  called,  of  Mental  Assoeiation. 

If  these  laws  are  allowed  to  operate  without 
Subdivided  a^,  with.    ^  intervention  of  the  will,  thb  i^usalty  nugr  be 
IZ^^^''^  Snggestion,  or  Sponteneoos  Saggestbn; 

BiwtDM.  whereas,  if  applied  nnder  the  inflnenoe  of  the 

will,  it  will  properiy  6btain  the  name  of  Bemi^ 
niseenoe  or  Beoollection«  By  r^produetimf  it  shoold  be  observed, 
that  I  strictly  mean  the  proceis  of  recovering  the  absent  thought 
fitmi  onooiisdoaBnesB,  and  not  iti  representation  in  oonsdonsness. 
This  reprodnotlve  ftenlty  is  commonly  confeonded  with  the  con- 
servatlTe^  imder  the  name  of  Memoty;  but  most  erroneoosly. 
These  qualities  of  mind  are  totally  niUike^  and  are  possessed  by 
diflbrent  individnals  in  the  most  diibrent  degrees.  Some  have  a 
strong  faculty  of  conservation,  and  a  feeble  fiicolty  of  reproduction ; 
others,  again,  a  prompt  and  active  reminiscence,  bat  an  evanescent 
retention.  ITnder  the  general  fiwolty  ^f  cognition,  there  is  thus 
disorimlnated,  in  the  third  place,  the  Reproductive  Facalty. 
In  the  Ibnrth  plaoe,  as  ciq>able  of  knowledge,  we  most  not  only 

be  endowed  with  a  jnssentative,  a  conservative, 
..rr!::^:::^;  -  ".prodncar.  fcmUty ;  th.«  i,  ,«qn!red  for 

their  consummation  —  for  the  keystone  of  the 

urch  — a  faculty  of  representing  in  consciousness, 
ami  uf  keeping  befort'  tlio  mind  the  kuowlcdgc  iirescntfil,  rotaiiu'd, 
and  reproduced.  We  iiavc  thus  u  K  prcscntative  Faculty  j  and 
this  obtains  the  name  of  Imagination  or  l^hajilasy. 

The  element  of  imagination  is  not  to  be  eonfoundcd  with  the 
element  of  ro pro rl notion,  though  this  is  frequently,  nay  commonly, 
dono ;  and  tlii»  either  by  comprehending  these  two  qualities  under 
iinaginntion,  or  by  eonjoining  them  with  the  qu.ility  of  retention 
utk1<t  iimrv.  The  distiTvction  I  make  valid.  For  the  two  fac- 
iillie8  are  ])(»sscsscd  by  difll  i  * nt  individuals  in  very  dilierent  degrees. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  easy  to  see  how,  without  a  representative  act,  an 
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object  can  be  reproduced.  But  the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  two 
powers  have  no  necessary  proportion  to  each  other.  The  represen- 
tative faculty  has,  by  ]>hilos()pbers,  been  distinguiiihed  into  the 
Productive  or  Creative,  :md  into  the  Reiiroductive,  ImaginatioiL  I 
sh:di  bcreafter  sliow  yuu  that  this  distinction  is  untenable. 

Tims,  under  the  general  cognitive  faculty,  we  have  a  fourth  special 
faculty  discriminated, —  the  liepredeutative  Faculty,— Phantasy, 

or  I[n;i;j;iMation. 

la  the  tUlh  place,  all  the  faeidtles  we  have  cou.sidered  are  only 

subsidiary.     They  acquire,  jueserve,  call  out, 
V.  Tiie  ^^'^^'^^'^     and  hold  up,  tlie  materials,  for  the  use  of  a 

higher  faculty  which  operates  upon  these  mate- 
rials, and  which  we  may  call  the  Elaborative  or 
Faculty.  This  faculty  has  only  one  operation,  it  only 
compani,«—  it  is  Comparison,  —  the  faculty  of  Relations.  It  may 
startle  y<ni  to  hear  that  the  highest  function  of  mind  is  nothing 
higher  than  oomparison,  but,  in  the  end,  I  am  confident  of  convinc- 
ing you  of  the  paradox.  Under  comparison,  I 
^^iuwuyiii  and  Sjm-  condiUoDS,  And  the  result,  of  oom- 

paijflon.  In  order  to  compare,  the  mind  must 
difide  or  lepsnrte^  and  conjoin  or  compose.  Analysis  and  synthesis 
axe,  therefore,  the  conditions  of  comparison.  Again,  the  reanlt  of 
comparison  is  either  the  affirmation  of  one  thing  of  another,  or  the 
negation  of  one  thmg  of  another.  If  the  mind  affirm  one  thbg  of 
another,  it  conjoinB  them,  and  ia  thns  again  synthesis.  If  it  deny 

one  thing  of  another,  it  dirioins  them,  and  ia 
Miwitririii  again  anaiysii.    Generalisation,  whtdi  la 

the  molt  of  i^thesia  and  analysis,  is  tlins  an 
act  of  comparison,  and  is  properly  denominated  CkmecpUon.  Jndg- 
^  ment  is  only  the  comparison  of  two  terms  or 

ii^Jiiing.  notions  directly  together;  Beasonmg,  only  the 

comparison  of  two  terms  or  notions  with  each 
other  through  a  third.  Conception  or  Generaliaation,  Jndgment 
and  Beasoning,  are  thns  only  Tarious  applicationa  of  comparison^ 
and  not  CTen  entitled  to  the  diatinction  of  separate  laenltiea» 

Under  the  general  cognitive  flumlty,  there  ia  thns  discriminated  a 
fifth  special*  fteoltj  in  the  Elaborative  Faculty,  or  Comparison. 
This  ia  Thought,  strictly  so  called ;  it  corresponds  to  the  Anfama  cf 
the  Greek,  to  the  JHwureut  of  the  Latb,  to  the  Vertitmd  of  the 
Geiman  philosophy ;  and  its  laws  are  the  object  of  Logic 

But,  in  the  sixth  and  last  place,  the  mind  is  not  altogether  indebted 
to  experience  for  the  whole  apparatus  of  its  knowledge,  —  its 
knowledge  is  nut  all       t;uLitious.    WkuL  we  know  by  experiunce. 
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-witboni  ezpemnoe  we  should  not  haye  knoim;  and  M  all  our 

experience  Is  contingent^  all  tbe  knowledge  de- 

TL  Tbe  B«giiiA(iTe  jived  from  experience  Is  contingent  also.  But 
rZL'^l^r"  "    thaw  «.  oafsai&k»  in  the  mind  which  not 

'contingenti — which  are  necesBarj, —  which  we 
cannot  hot  think,— which  thonght  supposes  as  its  fimdamentai  con- 
ditioD.  These  cognitions^  therefore,  are  not  mere  generalisationB 
from  experience^  But  if  not  derired  from  experience,  they  most 
he  native  to  the  mind ;  unless,  on  an  altematlye  that  we  need  not 
at  present  contemplate^  we  suppose  with  Flato,  St.  Austin,  Ckrosin, 
and  other  philosopheiBi  that  Reason,  or  more  properly  Intellect,  is 
impersonal,  and  that  we  are  oonsdons  of  these  necessary  cognitioiis 
in  the  divine  mind.  These  native,  these  necessary  cognitions, 
are  the  laws  by  which  the  mind  is  governed  in  its  operations,  and 
which  afford  the  conditions  of  its  cajjacity  of  knowledge.  These 
necessary  laws,  or  primary  conditions,  of  intelligence,  are  phae- 
nomena  of  a  similar  character;  and  we  must,  therefore,  generalize 
or  collect  thciii  into  a  class;  and  on  tlic  power  j)osscssed  by  the 
mind  of  manifesting  tliese  plnenoniena,  we  may  ^»est<)\v  the  name  of 
the  Hcgulative  FacuU y.  This  faculty  corresponds  in  s>omc  nieusure 
to  what,  in  the  Aristotelic  philosophy,  was  called  Nov9»  —  vov?  (m- 
teVectus,  mens)^  when  strictly  employed,  being  a  term,  iu  that  phi- 
losophy, for  the  place  of  principles,  —  the  locua  principiorum.  It 
is  analogous,  likewise,  to  the  term  Jlfuson,  as  occasionally  used  by 
gome  of  the  older  English  philosophers,  and  to  the  Vcniunft  (rea- 
son) in  the  philosojdiy  of  Kant,  Jacobi,  and  others  of  the  recent 
German  metaphysicians,  and  trom  them  adopted  into  France  and 
Kn<;luud.  It  is  also  ncaily  convertible  with  what  I  conceive  to  be 
Reid's,  and  ceilainly  Stewart's,  notion  of  Coinjn m  Sense.  Tiiis, 
the  laai  general  faculty  which  I  would  distinguish  under  the  Cog- 
nitive Faculty,  w  thm  what  I  would  cull  the  Regulativ<'  or  l.egisia- 
tive, — ^itf?  synonyms  being  Nov?,  Intellect,  or  Common  ??eiise. 

You  will  observe  that  the  term  fandfi/  can  be  apjdied  to  the 

class  of  ])haMiomena  here  collected  under  one 

Ihe  term  incuiiy  name,  only  in  a  very  ditlerent  signification  from 
Mfr Ut BiMoii  nr f om  'vviiat  it  bears  when  ap])lie(i  to  the  preceding 
BMitaMi  powers.    For  im?,  intelligence  or  ciWnmon  sense, 

meaning  merely  the  complement  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  or  laws  of  thought,  is  not  properly  a  faculty,  that 
is,  it  is  not  an  active  power  at  all.  As  it  is,  however,  not  a  capac- 
ity, it  is  not  easy  to  see  by  what  other  word  it  can  be  denoted. 

Such  are  the  six  special  Faculties  of  Cognition;  —  1%  Tlie  Ac- 
qni^ve  or  Ptesentative  or  Receptive  Faculty  divided  into  Percep- 
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taOB  aad  SelACoiuoioiiBD^ss ;  2%  The  Cooteirative  orReteDtiT«  Facv 

ulty,  Memory ;  3^  The  ReprodoetilTe  or  Bevo- 
The«  conrtKute  the     ^^^^  Faoulty,  subdivided  ioto  Snggertion  and 
ft^gfcoi^uo^    KembMoeioe;  4»  The  R^Mmentative  Faculty 

or  Imagination ;  5°,  The  EUiboiatiTe  Faculty 
or  Comparison,  Faculty  of  Relations;  and,  6*,  The  RegolatiTe 
or  Legislative  Faculty,  Intellect  or  Intelligence  Proper,  Common 
Sense.  Besides  these  faculties,  tliere  are,  I  conceive,  no  others; 
and,  iu  the  sequel,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  you,  that  while  these 
are  attributes  of  mind  not  to  be  confounded, — not  to  be  analyzed  into 
each  other,  —  the  other  faculties  Avhich  liave  been  devised  by  ])]iiloso- 
phei-s  are  either  iaclitiouij  and  imaginary,  or  easily  reducible  to 
these. 

The  followinur  is  a  tubular  view  of  the  distribution  of  the  Special 
Faculties  of  Knowledge; 


g 
1 


( External  =  Perception, 
i  Lntnnud  ^Solf 


8i 


S  f    1.  l^cntative 

IL  CoDBerTatiTe     =  Memory. 

in.  Bei«>a«ti»  IwlftrtT-f 

IV.  Repmentatlv*  » Lnaginttloii. 

V.  T:iabondiv«      =  Comparison,  —  Faculty  of  SektiOM. 
VI.  Bfignlathra  iBBMMm,--GoimiioiiS«iiso. 
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THB  FBEBKNTAxi  V  jb  VACDLTT,— L  FBRCBFTIOlf.  — BSn^S 
mSTOHICAL  YIXW  OF  THB  THBOBIKB  OV  IBBCBPnaBT. 

Hathto  condLaded  the  oonaiderstioii  of  Consdonsnefls  is  the 

oommoii  oooditioD  of  the  mental  phasnomeius 
and  of  those  more  general  phaniomena  which 
pertam  to  oonsdonsneaB  as  regarded  in  this  ttniyersal  relation,  I 
proceeded,  in  onr  Isst  Lecture^  to  the  disflwnsion  of  consdonsness 
viewed  in  its  more  particular  modifications, « that  is,  to  the  discos- 
slon  of  the  Spedal  powei-s,  —  the  Special  Faculties  and  Ciqpacities 
of  Mind.  And,  having  called  to  your  recollection  the  primary  dis- 
trihution  of  the  mental  phenomena  into  three  great  classes,  »the 
phflenomena  included  mder  our  general  £iciilty  of  Ehowledgc,  or 
Thought,  the  phnnomena  included  under  our  general  capacity  of 
Feeling,  or  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  and  the  phtcnomena  included 
under  our  general  power  of  Conation,  that  is,  of  Will  and  Desire,— 
I  passed  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  of  these  classes, — 
that  is,  tlie  phenomena  of  Knowledge.  This  class  of  phaBnomena 
aiv,  in  strictest  propriety,  mere  modifications  of  consciousness,  being 
consciousness  only  in  different  relations;  and  consciousness  may, 
tlicrefore,  he  regarded  as  tlie  general  faculty  of  kno\vhMl<^e  :  whereas 
the  jdiaMioniena  of  tlio  other  clusses,  though  they  suppose  conscious- 
ness as  the  condition  of  their  manifestation,  inasmuch  as  avo  cannot 
feel,  nor  will,  nor  desire,  without  knowing  or  being  rnvare  that  wo 
80  do  or  sutler,  —  these  ])lia*nomena  are,  howev  er,  ^onlothing  more 
tliaii  mere  modifications  of  consciousness,  seeing  a  new  quality  is 
supom<hleil  to  that  of  cognition. 

I  may  notice, parenthetically,  the  reason  why  I  frequently  employ 

cognition  m  a  synonym  of  knowledge.  This 
^^"^f™*"**  ^-^        done  merely  for  the  sake  of  varying  the 

ram  OOglitWB  TIBdr  T       1      o  ^- 

expression.    In  tlie  first  pi  u  > ,  ii  is  necessary  to 
have  a  word  of  this  signitication,  which  wo  can 
u-^e  in  tlie  jdural.    Now  the  tijnu  knawlalycs  lias  waxed  obsolete, 
thougii  X  think  it  ought  to  be  revived.  It  is  frequently  employed 
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hj  Booon.^  We  rniist^  therefore^  hi>T6  reoome  to  th«  Usna^coffni' 
Hon,  of  which  the  plnnd  ia  in  common  veage.  Bot,  in  the  aeoond 
place,  we  moat  Ukewiae  hare  a  term  i^r  knowledge,  which  we  can 
employ  adjeotivelj.  The  word  inauiedffe  itaelf  haa  no  adjeotive* 
£>r  the  participle  knowing  ia  too  Tagne  and  miemphatic  to  bo  em- 
ployed, at  leaat  alone.  Bat  the  anhatandve  coffnUion  baa  the  ad> 
jective  eagniUve,  Thna,  in  eonaeqaenoe  of  having  a  plnral  and  an 
adjective,  eognUian-  ia  a  word  we  cannot  poaaibly  diqienae  with  in 
psychological  dtaenanon.  It  would  also  be  convenient,  in  the  third 
place,  fi>r  payehologk-al  i>reoiaion  and  emphaaia,  to  naa  the  word  to 
eognUeo  in  connectieii  with  ita  n^nn  togniHonf  as  we  nae  the  deoom- 
ponnd  to  reeognite  in  connection  with  ita  nonn  r^oofmiHoiK  Bot  in 

thvB  instance  the  necearity  ia  not  atrong  enough 
CoBdiiieii  mte  to  warrant  onr  doing  what  eoatom  haa  not  done, 
whkh  tbo  employ,  y^^  ^  notlcc,  eoch  Btt  innovatiott  ia  alwjivs 
piiiioMpby  Is  allow-  »  qooation  of  circnmstancea;  and  though  I 
tfUa.  wonld  not  6ubje(^  Fhiloeophy  to  Rhetoric  more 

than  Ctregor}'  the  Great  wonld  Theology  to 
Gkammar,  sUlI,  without  an  adequate  neeaaraty,  I  ahonld  alwaya  le^ 
ommend  you,  in  your  Eugllsh  compodtiona,  to  prefer  a  word  of 
Saxon  to  a  word  of  €k*cek  or  Latin  derivation.  Itwoald  be  abeord 
to  sacrifice  meaning  to  its  mode  of  utterance, — to  make  thought 
subordinate  to  its  expression;  but  still  where  no  higher  authority, 
no  imperious  necessity,  dispenses  with  philological  precepts, 
tliese,  as  tliemselvcs  the  dictates  of  reason  and  plnlosopliy,  ought 
to  be  punctiliously  obeyed.  "It  is  not  in  lan<'ua£;e,''  says  J.eibnitz, 
**tliat  we  ought  to  play  the  puritan;''-  but  it  is  n(»t  eitlier  for  the 
philosopher  or  the  thcolo<>;ian  to  throw  olV  all  deference  Lu  liiu  iuwd 
of  language,  —  to  proclaim  of  their  doctrines, 

"HTftorifttanta 
Tmpe  Art  gimminatldi  snbinlttero  colla  opbtrii.**  • 

The  general  right  must  certainly  be  asserted  to  the  philosopher  of 
usuq)ing  a  peculiar  language,  if  requisite  to  exjiress  his  peculiar 
analyses;  bat  he  ought  to  remember  that  the  exercise  of  this  right, 
aaodiotis  and  suspected,  is  strictissimi  Jun.%  and  that,  to  ayoid  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  grammatical  recustmcy,  he  must  always  be 
able  to  plead  a  manifest  reaaon  of  philosophical  neceaaity>  But  to 
retain  from  tbia  digreaaion. 

1  Set  above,  p.       Ed.  SBaeluiuui,  F^mulammm,  L  60. -^Xa. 

9  OmMffreijffliche  Gedantktnbrtri'ffmd  dit  Au-        *  <Wx  Vfif^S  <M  TM<p8«  jtmpt^Wft, 

Qptra,  («lit.  i>utei»),  rol.  ri.  pan  ii.  p.  18.  Aetrtp  ok^rou  — riato  ]  nbe«»rtaN 
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HftTiDg)  I  say,  reodkd  to  jour  obseiTatioii  «be  primsiy  distribn* 
tieii  of  the  mental  phanomena  into  thoaa  tliree  elaMM» — ft  distriba-  ^ 
tMm  vbleli,  you  irill  remember,  I  itated  to  yon,  ww  first  pn>miilgatod 
by  Eanty — I  ptooeeded  to  the  snbdivknoa  of  the  first  dam  of  the 
general  fhonlty  of  knowledge  into  iti  yarioas  apedbl  ftcnltiety-a 
nibdifiaionf  I  noticed,  for  the  deieoto  of  whieh  I  am  individnally 
aooonntable.  Bat,  before  displaying  to  you  a  general  view  of  my 
sobeme  of  distribatioti,  I  first  informed  yon  what  is  meant  by  a  * 
power  of  mind,  aedTe  or  paasiTe ;  in  other  words,  what  is  meant  by 
a  mental  foeolty  or  a  mental  capacity ;  and  this  both  in  order  to 
aflbrd  yon  a  dear  eonoepdon  of  the  matter,  and,  liicewise,  to  obri- 
ato  some  finroloiis  objections  which  have  been  made  to  such  an 
analysis,  or  rather  to  such  torms. 

The  phoenomcna  of  mind  are  never  presented  to  us  undecomposed 

nnd  siinj)le,  that  is,  we  arc  m-ver  conscious  of 
TtHMMOHMofainS      g^,y  jiiodification  of  mind  wliich  is  uot  made  up 

of  many  elementary  modes;  but  these  simple 
•  •  modes  we  are  able  to  distiiicrui.sli,  bv  abstrao- 
tion,  as  separate  forms  or  (pialilies  of  our  inimial  life,  f<ince,  in 
different  states  of  miiul,  they  are  given  in  dillercnt  jiroportions  and 
combinations.  We  are  thus  able  to  distinguish  as  simjdc,  by  an 
ideal  abstraction  and  analysis,  wh.at  is  never  actually  given  except 
in  com]>osition ;  precisely  as  we  diftincruisb  color  from  extension, 
thouLrb  color  is  never  presented  to  us  apart,  nay,  cannot  even  be 
Coin  .  ived  as  actually  separable,  from  extension.  The  aim  of  the 
psyciiuiogist  is  thus  to  analyze,  by  abstraction,  tl  <  mental  phiB- 
nomena  into  those  ultimate  or  primary  qualities,  whieh,  in  their 
combination,  c<)u.««uiuic  the  concref*  o«Jiiiplexities  of  aetual  thought. 
If  tlie  simple  constituent  j»h?T'n( nu  imn  In  a  TJiejitnl  activity,  we 
give  to  the  active  ])Ower  thn>  jjossessed  by  the  mind  of  eliciting 
snch  elementary  energy  the  name  o{  farnJfy;  whereas,  if  the  simple 
or  coustitucnt  phamomenon  be  a  mental  ]>nssivity,  we  give  to  the 
passive  power  thus  possessed  by  the  mind  ot  receiving  such  an 
elemenlaiy  alleetion,  the  name  of  afjxiriO/.  Thus  it  is  that  tliere 
are  just  as  many  simjile  faculties  as  there  arc  ultimato  activities 
of  mind;  as  many  simple  eajiacities  as  there  are  ultimate  passivities 
of  mind;  and  it  is  consequently  manifest  that  a  system  of  the 
mental  po^^ers  can  never  be  final  and  complete,  until  we  have 
accomplished  a  full  and  accurate  analysis  of  the  various  funda- 
mental phttnomena  of  oor  intemal  lifo.  And  what  does  such  an 

qaends  sunt  ft  upleote,  qnmi  mouatra  mon-    puguemu*. '  ScaUfcr,  In  Ami.  D*  Piani.^  lib, 
ttri«,  ahwrd*  slmirdlts  inepu  inepUs,  ut    ii  ]  [f.  iaD(>,ed.U6a— Ed.] 
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flnaljjrrifl  nipposef  Ma&iftitlj  tfaiee  ixniditioiis:  1%  That  no  pha- 

nomenon  be  aamied  as  dementaiy  which  eon 
ThT«e  n.k«  of  p^^y.    ^  ^ived  into  omploT  priiieiplflt;  9*,  That 

BO  eiemefBtaiy  phatBonMBOB  be  oYenooked; 
and,  8%  That  no  imaginaiy  element  he  intefpofaited. 
These  are  the  rales,  whieh  onght  evidently  to  gorem  our  pajr- 

ohological  analyaea.    I  eonld  ahow,  however, 

Ttiese  bare  not  been      ^|^^  y^^y,^  mOI^  ^  |^  Vtobted  in 

nation  of  the  oonatitaent  elements  of  thoagfat; 
Ibr  philosophers  have  either  stopped  short  of  the  primary  phm- 
nomenon,  or  they  have  neglected  it,  or  they  hnve  snbatituted 
another  in  its  room.  I  deeline^  however,  at  present,  an  anionlate 
oritidsm  of  the  various  systems  of  the  hnmm  powers  proposed 
by  philosophers,  as  tlus  wonld,  in  your  present  stage  of  advance- 
ment, tend  rather  to  confhse  than  to  in&nn  you,  and,  moreofver, 
would  oocnpy  a  longer  time  than  we  are  in  n  condition  to  afford :  I 
thereihre  pass  on  to  a  smnmary  reoapitnhrtlon  of  the  distrihntioa 
of  the  cognitive  flienlties  given  in  last  Leistare.  It  is  evident  that 
such  A  distribution,  as  the  result  of  an  analysis,  cannot  be  appre« 
ciated  until  the  analysis  itself  be  understood ;  and  this  can  only  be 
understood  after  the  discussion  of  the  several  faculties  and  el©» 
mentary  phienomena  has  been  carried  through.  You  are,  there- 
fore, nt  present  to  look  upon  this  Bcheme  as  little  more  than  a  table 
of  contents  to  the  various  chapters,  under  which  the  phiciiuiaciiu 
of  knowledge  will  be  considered.  I  now  only  make  a  statement 
of  what  I  shall  subsequently  attempt  to  prove.  The  principle  of 
the  distribution  is,  however,  of  such  a  nature  that  I  flatter  myself 
it  can,  iu  some  mcasnre,  be  coinjjrehended  even  on  its  first  ennncia- 
tion:  for  the  various  elementary  phfenomcn;i  and  the  relative  facul- 
ties which  it  assumes,  are  of  so  notorious  and  necessary  a  char- 
acter, that  they  cannot  possibly  be  refused;  and,  at  the  sanie  tifue, 
they  are  discriminated  from  each  ulher,  both  by  obvious  contrast, 
and  by  the  fact  that  they  are  manifested  in  different  iudividuals, 
each  in  very  various  proportions  to  each  other. 

If  a  man  has  a  faculty  of  knowledL^'  in  ereneral,  and  if  i.}\r  con- 
tents <it'  his  knowledge  be  not  all  innate,  it  is 
FftcnlUM^of^'KnowK      evident  tliat  he  must  have  a  special  faculty  of 
edge  fh»a  CoDfoloa«>     acquiiing  it,  —  an  acquisitive  faculty.     But  to 

acquire  knowledge  is  to  receive  an  object  within 
Mtq/JMu     ^i^p  sphere  of  our  <'onsciousness;  in  other  Avords, 
to  present  it^  as  existing,  to  the  knowing  mind. 
This  Acquisitive  Faculty  may,  thereibrey  be  alao  called  a  Becep- 
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tiive  or  FkvmaitaliTe  Fa43n]il3r.  The  ktter  term,  i^WMntalwe  Fac- 
1 11101 M  yaa  win  see^  in  oontnst  end  oorrolatioii  to  a  Rqpr^ 
Hmaihe  J^stiiU^^  of  wltkli  I  am  unmediatel^  to  apeak.  That 
'tiift  aoqiiisitioai  of  knowledge  ia  aa  ultimate  phsanomenon  of 
mind,  and  an  aoqpusitiye  fiunilly  a  neoeanry  condition  of  the  poe- 
wnwlnn  of  knowledge^  will  not  be  deniedi  Tbie  ftenlty  is  the 
ftoolty  of  experience,  and  aiforda  ns  eioliittTely  all  the  knowledge 
we  poaaeea  4$  patieriori,  that  is,  oar  whole  oonlbigent  knowledge, — 
our  whole  knowledge  of  &ct  It  is  anbdiyided  into  two,  according 
as  its  object  is  extenud  or  intemaL  In  the  former  ease  it  is  called 
External  Peroeption,  or  simply  Perception ;  in  the  latter,'  Internal 
l^eroeption,  Beflex  Feroeption,  Internal  Sense,  or  more  properly, 
SetfOooseionanflSB  Befleeti<m,  if  limited  to  ita  original  and  cor- 
rect stgDificatioD,  win  be  an  expression  for  aelf-conseioQsness  atten- 
tively applied  to  its  objects,  —  that  is,  for  self-consciousness  con- 
centrated on  the  mental  phfenomena. 
In  the  beooud  place,  the  faculty  of  acquisition  enables  us  to 

know,  —  to  cognize  an  object,  when  actually 


^JBL^nm^v^n^rwm     presented  within  the  sphere  of  external  -or  of 

internal  consciousness.  But  il'  our  knowledge 
of  that  object  tcnninate<l  when  it  ceased  to  exist,  or  to  exist  within 
the  sphere  of  consciousness,  onv  knowledge  would  hardly  deserve 
the  name;  for  what  we  actually  perceive  by  the  faculties  of  external 
and  of  int(!rnal  perception,  is  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  knowl- 
edge which  we  actually  possess.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  we 
have  not  only  a  fiiculty  to  acquire,  but  a  faculty  to  keep  i»osses- 
sion  of  knowledge;  in  short,  a  Const-rvative  or  Kei< ntn  »>  P^aculty. 
This  is  Memory  strictly  so  denominated ;  that  is,  the  simple  power 
of  retaining  the  knowledge  we  have  once  acquired.  This  conserva- 
tion, it  is  evident,  must  be  performed  without  an  act  of  conscious- 
iiovs, — ^thc  immense  proportion  of  om  :i(  iniired  and  possessed 
riches  must  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  actual  cognition.  What  at 
any  moment  Ave  reallv  know,  or  are  ronllv  conscious  of  forms  an 
almost  iniiniteaimal  iraction  of  what  at  any  moment  we  are  capable 
of  knowing. 

Kow,  this  being  the  case,  we  must,  in  the  third  place,  possess  a 

faculty  of  calling  out  of  unconsciousness  into  liv- 
ni.  Th«  Keproduo-     •     ©ongciousness  the  matrftriftlff  laid  up  by  the 

oonaenrative  neol^,  or  memory.  This  act  of 
ealfing  out  of  memory  into  eonacionaness,  is  not  identical  with  the 
act  of  conservation.  They  are  not  even  sunilar  or  proportional; 
and  j0i,  strange  to  say,  they  have  always,  or  almost  always,  in  the 
analyses  of  philosopheri^  bean  eonsldered  as  inseparabla.  The 
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fiunilty  of  whicb  thu  act  of  rerooation  U  the  energy,  I  call  the 
Reprodactive.  It  is  goTemed  hy  the  laws  of  Mental  Aaaoeiationy 
or  rather  these  lawi  are  the  oonditioiie  of  this  fiioiilty  Heelf*  If  it 
act  spontaneonaly  and  without  volition  or  deKherate  intention, 
Suggestion  IS  its  most  appropriate  name ;  if(  on  the  contrary,  it  act 
in  auhordination  to  the  will,  it  ahonld  be  called  Reminiecenoe.  The 
term  Recollection,  if  not  need  as  a  synouym  for  reminisoenoe,  may 
be  employed  indiffiaAently  for  both. 

'   In  the  fi>nrth  place,  the  general  capability  of  knowledge  neces- 
sarily require  that,  besides  the  power  of  evok- 
IV.  Tbe  BcpnMB-     ^  ^£  unconsciousness  one  portion  of  our 

retained  knowledge  in  preference  to  another, 
we  possess  the  faculty  of  representing  in  consciousness  what  Ls  thus 
evoked,  I  will,  hereafter,  show  you  that  the  act  of  representation 
in  tlie  liglit  of  consciousness,  is  not  to  be  confounde*!  with  the 
anteecdeut  act  of  reproduction  or  rcvocallan,  though  tliey  severally, 
to  a  certain  extent,  infer  each  other.  This  Representative  Faculty 
is  Iinacrination  or  Pliantasy.  The  word  Fancy  is  an  abbreviation 
of  the  latter;  but  with  its  change  ol  form,  its  meuiiing  has  been 
somewhat  modified.  Phnntcisy^  which  latterly  hns  been  little  used, 
was  employe<l  in  the  language  of  the  older  Enirlish  ])hilo^5opl)ers 
as,  like  its  Grec.'k  original,  strictly  synonymous  with  Jmatjination, 
In  the  lifth  place,  these  four  acts  of  acquisition,  conservation, 

reproduction,  and  representation,  fonn  a  class 
^T^n*  EltfMmtlv*         faculties  which  we  may  call  the  buhsiJiary, 

as  furnishing  tlie  materials  to  a  higher  faculty, 
the  function  of  which  is  to  tdaborate  tlie^e  materials.  This  clnbora- 
tive  or  di-i  ursive  faculty  is  Compausou  ;  for  un<ier  comj^arison 
may  be  comprised  all  the  acts  of  Synthesis  and  Ajinlysis,  Generali- 
zation nii<l  Abstraction,  Judgnurit  and  Reasoning.  Comparison, 
or  the  Klal>orative  or  Discursive  Faculty,  corresponds  to  the  AioKota 
of  the  Greeks,  to  the  Vcr.stand  of  the  Germans.  TJjIs  faculty  is 
Thought  Proper;  and  Logic,  Sl»  we  shall  see,  is  the  scienoe  con- 
versant about  its  laws. 

In  the  sixth  place,  the  ]>revious  faculties  are  all  conversant  about 

facts  of  experience,  —  acquired  knowledge,  — 
y^^^  "     knowledge  a  posteriori.   All  such  knowledge 

is  contingent.  Bat  the  mind  not  only  possesses 
eontingently  a  great  apparatus  of  a  posteriori,  adventitious,  knowl- 
edge; It  poflseeses  necessarily  a  small  com|^ement  of  a  pricri^ 
mtdve,  cognttioiis.  These  a  priori  cognitions  are  the  laws  or  con- 
dhaona  of  thought  in  general ;  consequently,  the  laws  :uui  oondi* 
tiona  under  which  onr  knowledge  a  posteriori  is  poasihlei 
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By  the  way,  yoa  will  pleiM  to  Toeolleet  theee  two  relatiTe  ex- 

presnona.  As  naed  in  a  psychological  senae,  a 
Knowledge  g  jwfcrf     Jmo^iedge  «  potiUHoH  u  a  8\  uunym  for  knowl* 
^u^u^^.  edge  empmeai,  or  froaoL  expenence;  and,  oon- 

sequeutly,  is  adTentitiotu  to  the  mind^  as  anb- 
aeqnent  to^  and  in  ooaaeqnenoe  oi^  the  ezereiae  of  its  Realties  of 
ohaeiration.  Knowledge  a  pHoriy  on  the  contrary,  called  likewise 
nativi^f  pure,  or  tninscendental  knowledge,  embraces  thc«e  princi- 
^ea  which,  as  tlio  conditions  of  the  exercise  of  its  faculties  of 
ohaervation  and  thought,  are,  consequently,  not  the  result  of  that 
exercise.  True  it  is  that,  chronologically  considered,  our  a  priori 
is  not  antecedent  to  our  a  posteriori  knowledge ;  for  the  internal 
conditions  of  experience  c  an  only  operate  when  an  object  of  expe- 
rience has  been  prt'sciitod.  In  the  order  of  time  our  knowledge, 
therefoi*e,  may  be  said  to  cotuinenco  with  experience,  but  to  have 
its  principle  antecedently  in  the  niiiul.    Mueli  as  lias  been  \vntten 

on  this  matter  by  the  greatest  philosophers,  this 
Xdalkm  «f  mr     all-imporUint  Uuetrine  has  never  been  so  well 
kattwMf*  to^aptti*     g^^jjted  ns  in  an  unknown  sentence  of  an  old 

oncf,  — how  —  — 


proMsd.  iiLnd  now  forgotten  lliinker:  "Cognitio  omnis 

a  niente  ))rimani  oriLrinem,  a  sensibus  exonliuta 
habet  primum."*  These  few^  words  arc  wortli  many  a  <li m 
volume  of  philosophy.  Ton  will  observe  the  felicity  of  tin-  ex- 
pression. The  whole  sentence  has  not  a  supr  i  il  .i'  us  word,  aiul  yet 
is  absolute  and  complete.  JMain^  tlie  Latin  term  for  voiv,  is  the 
best  possible  word  to  express  tlie  intellectual. source  of  our  a  priori 
jirincijtles,  and  is  well  opjiosed  to  se)i.'<i{.'<.  But  the  happiest  con- 
trast is  in  the  terms  on'i/o  and  crordiuN) ;  tlie  former  denoting  ])ri- 
ority  in  the  order  of  exiatenoe,  the  latter  priority  in  the  order  of 
time. 

But  to  return  whence  I  have  diverged.  These  a  priori  princi- 
ples fi>rm  mie  of  the  most  remarkable  and  peculiar  of  the  mental 
pbasnomena ;  and  we  must  class  them  ludder  the  head  of  a  common 
power  or  principle  of  the  mind.  Tbia  power,  —  what  I  would  call 
the  Kegulative  Faculty,  —  corresponding  to  the  Greek  vmt  when 
used  as  the  loctts  principiorum^  may  be  denominated  Reason,  using 
that  word  in  the  sense  in  which,  ns  opposed  to  Reasoning,  it  was 
Implied  by  some  of  the  older  English  writers,  and  by  Kant,  Jacobi| 
and  others  of  the  more  modem  German  philosophere.  It  may  also 
be  eonaidered  aa  eqntvalent  to  the  term  Common  Senaei  in  the 
more  oonect  aoceptatioo  of  this  expreasion. 
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The  ETcncral  faculty  of  knowledge  is  thus,  acconling  to  this  distri- 
bution, flivided  into  six  sj^oeial  faculties:  first,  the  Acquisitive, 
Presentalive,  or  Receptive;  sccund,  the  Conservative;  third  tlie 
Reproductive;  fourth,  tlie  Representative:  fiOh,  the  Elnhoniiive ; 
and  sixth,  tin*  lu  ^ulutive.  The  tirst  of  tht -r,  tlie  Acquisitive,  is 
again  bubdivided  into  two  faculties,  —  Percept  I  .and  Self-Con- 
geiousnoss ;  the  tlurd  into  SugijesLion  and  Keniiniscence ;  and  the 
fitth  may  likewise  admit  of  subdivisions,  into  Coneeption,  Judg- 
ment, and  Reasoning,  which,  however,  as  merely  applications  of 
the  same  act  in  diilereut  degre«%  hardly  warrant  a  distinction 
into  separate  faculties. 

Having  thus  varied,  amplified,  and  abridged  tlie  outline  which 

I  gave  you  in  my  last  Lecture  of  the  several 
Tho«ptaaiiiicttJii«  constituents  of  the  class  of  Cognitive  Facul- 
ISta'SSi."**"    ties,  I  now  proceed  to  conaider  theae  faenltiea 

in  detail. 

PeroeptioDy  or  the  consciousness  lof  external  objects,  is  the  first 

power  in  order.  And,  in  txeating  of  this  facoltyt 
I.  The  ri^sentaUTo  — the  faculty  on  wMoh  tarns  the  whole  qoes- 
Facttity- Perception.  tiott-of  Idealism  and  Realism,  —  it  is  perhaps 
ij^fo^te'i^  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  an  historical 
to  Fempdoo,  pio*  BOTTey  of  the  hypotheses  of  philosophers  in 
poMd.  regard  to  Peroepti<m.   In  doing  this,  I  shall 

particularly  consider  the  views  which  Reid  has 
given  of  these  hypotheses:  his  authority  on  this  the  most  important 
part  of  his  philosophy  is  entitled  to  high  lespeet;  and  it  Is  requisite 
to  point  out  to  yon,  both  in  what  respects  he  has  misrepresented 
others,  and  in  what  been  misrepresented  himself 
Before  commeDCug  this  snnrey,  it  is  proper  to  state^  in  a  few 

words,  the  one^  the  principal,  point  in  r^ard 
The  principal  point        wh\<!^  opuiions  vaij.  The  grand  distinction 
In  rp^ni  to  rctrep-    ^  phUosophers  Is  determined  by  the  altema- 

tlou,  on  wiuch  opm-  r  r  «r 

lowraiy.  tive  they  adopt  on  the  question,— Is  our  per- 

oeption,  or  our  consciousness  of  external  otjecta, 
mediate  or  immediate? 

As  we  hsTe  seen,  those  who  maintain  our  knowledge  of  external 
oltfects  to  be  immediate^  accept  implicitly  the  datum  of  oonscions- 
neSB  which  gives  as  an  idtimate  ftct,  in  this  act,  an  ego  immediately 
known,  and  a  non-ego  immediately  known.  Those  again  who  deny 
thai  an  external  ol^eot  can  be  immediately  known,  do  not  accept 
one-balf  of  the  fiiet  of  oonsoiousness,  but  substitute  some  hypoth- 
ens  in  its  place^-^not,  however,  always  the  same.  Consdousness 
declares  that  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  a  non-^^  and 
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of  an  external  non-ego.  Now,  of  tlu-  ]iliilo8oi»]icr,s  wlio  rojcot  thi^ 
fact,  some  admit  our  immediate   kiiowlcdire  of  a  iioii-ego,  but 

not  of  an  external  non-ci^u.    Tliev  do  not  limit 

Two  gittd  knwtk.  j^ijg  consciousness  or  immediate  knowledure  of 
«Nt  of  Hnilfatt  .  . 

the  mind  to  its  own  modes,  but  con^ceiving 

it  imjiossible  for  the  extenial  reality  to  be 
brought  M  iihin  the  s])liero  of  consciousness,  they  hold  that  it  is 
reprt'&eutXMl  by  a  vie  arious  image,  nnmorically  different  fmm  mind, 
but  situated  somewhere,  either  in  iliv  brain  or  mind,  within  the 
sphere  of  <  'Misciuusness.  Others,  again,  deny  to  the  mind  not  only 
any  conf?eiousness  of  an  external  non-ego,  but  of  a  non-ejro  at  all, 
and  hold  that  what  the  niirul  umnediatoly  perceives,  an(i  inislakcs 
for  an  external  object,  is  only  tlie  «*<r<>  itself  peen1i:nly  inoditied. 
Thef?e  two  are  tiie  only  cfeneric  vuriein  <  jn  -'^ible  ol  iha  representa- 
tive hypothesis.  And  they  have  each  then  respective  adv;nitaLres 
and  distvlvantnirrs.  They  both  equally  nft'ord  a  b.-isis  for  idealism. 
On  lite  tbrnier,  Berkeley  established  his  Theological,  on  the  latter, 
Ficlile  his  Anthrojtological  Idealism.  Both  violat-e  the  testimony 
of  consciousnef^s,  the  one  the  more  complex  and  the  clumsier,  in 
denying  that  we  are  conscious  of  an  external  non-ego,  though 
admitting  that  we  arc  conscious  of  a  noJi-ego  within  the  sjfhere 
of  consciousness,  either  in  the  mind  .or  brain.  The  other,  the 
simpler  and  more  plulosophical,  outrages,  however,  still  more 
flagrantly,  the  veracity  of  consciousness,  in  denying  not  only  that 
we  are  conscious  of  aa  external  non-ego^  bat  that  we  are  conaoiooa 
of  a  non-ego  at  all. 
Each  of  these  hypotheses  of  a  representative  perception  admits 

of  yaiioiis  subordinate  hypotbeset.    Thus  the 
Each  of  thcae  ad-     fonner,  which  holds  that  the  representative  or 
i»BtD»  hyiHrthfffw        immediate  object  is  a  tertium  quid^  different 

both  iirom  the  mind  and  from  the  external 
reality,  is  subdivided,  acoording  as  the  immediate  object  is  viewed 
as  material,  as  immaterial,  or  as  neither,  or  aa  both,  as  something 
ph^cal  or  as  something  hyperphysical,  as  propagated  from  the 
extenial  object,  as  generated  in  the  medium,  or  as  fabiicated  in 
the  soul  itself;  and  this  latter  either  in  tlte  intelligent  mind  or  in 
the  animal  life,  as  infined  by  God  or  by  angels,  or  as  identical  with 
the  divine  substance,  and  so  £nrtb«  In  the  latter,  the  representative 
modifioation  has  been  regarded  either  as  Petitions,  that  is»  a  mere 
prodoct  of  mind ;  or  as  innate,  that  Is,  as  indq^deat  of  any 
mental  enetgy.' 

1  Sm  tUid't  Warkt,  :^oto  C,  p.  816-«19.  —  Ed. 
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I  must  return  on  this  subject  more  articulately,  when  I  li.ive 
finkhed  the  historical  s  mey.     At  present  I  only  beg  to  call 

your  attention  to  two  facts  which  it  is  neces- 

BMoffMl Mmgrttf     ^^^y     h^fir  in  mind  :  the  first  recynrds  a  mistake 
— I  In  Ngwd  to 

i>i'  Ju  ill,  tlie  second  u  mistake  of  Biovvii ;  and  the 
j>roj>er  understanding  of  these  will  enal)le  you 
easily  to  apprehend  how  they  haTe  both  wandered  so  widely 
the  truth. 

licid,^  who,  as  I  shall  herenftcr  endeavor  to  l^ow  you,  probably 

holds  the  doctrine  of  an  Intuitive  or  Immediate 
BcW  dJd  not  di»-     Perception,  never  creneralized,  never  articulately 
thigMlih tlw two ftnt     understood,  the  distinction  of  the  two  ibrms  of 

of  the  ri'pr  ' 


lijpatlmto.  Repref?entntivc  Ilypolhehis.    This  was  the 

cause  of  the  most  important  en-ors  oti  his  part. 
In  the  -first  place,  it  preventi  <i  liim  from  drawing  the  obtni«iv<' 
nnd  vital  distinction  between  Perception,  to  him  a  faculty  imme- 
diately cognitive,  or  preseutative  of  external  objects  and  the  facul- 
ticjs  of  Tmajrinntion  and  Memory,  in  which  external  objects  can 
only  be  known  to  the  mind  mediately  or  in  a  representation. 
In  tlio  teoood  place,  this,  as  we  shall  see,  manses  him  the  greatest 

pery>lexit  y,  and  sometimes  leads  him  into  emm 

n^to'I^TB^  ^^^^  opinions  of  previous  phi- 

losophers, in  regard  to  which  he  has,  iad«pen- 
dontly  of  this,  been  guilty  of  variom  wdfltekcB.  As  to  Brown, 
again,  be  holds  the  simple  doctrine  of  a  representatiTe  jpereep- 
tion,  —  a  doctrine  which  Reid  docs  not  seem  to  have  understood* 
and  thiB  opinion  be  not  only  holds  himself  but  attribnteai  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  to  all  modem  philosophers,  nay,  even  to  Beid 
himself,  whose  philosophy  be  thns  maintains  to  be  one  great  blno* 
.  der,  both  in  regard  to  the  new  troths  it  processes  to  establish,  and 
to  the  old  errors  it  professes  to  refute.  It  turns  out,  howoTer^  that 
Brown  in  relation  to  Reid  is  curionsly  wrong  from  first  to  last^— 
not  one  of  Keid's  numerous  miBtalPBis  bistorioal  and  philosopbieaX, 
does  he  touch,  far  less  redargue ;  whereas  in  every  point  on  wbldi 
be  assails  Reid,  he  himself  is  historically  or  philosophically  in  error* 
I  meant  to  have  first  shown  yon  Reid^s  mis]:q>iQScntatioo8  of 
the  opinions  of  other  philosophers,  and  then  to  have  shown  yon 
Brown's  ninvpieseiitatioiis  of  Rnd.  I  find  it  better  to  eflbot  both 
pvpoaes  togeUier,  whiefa,  having  now  prepared  yon  by  a  statement 
of  Bfown^  general  enor^  it  will  not^  I  hope^  be  diffioolt  to  dow 


1  See  the  Aathor'i Ltmuriam,  9*B,it  Mf.,  WdUi  tnpsHmmeaUXf  MwillSlluM  to  BiM^ 
VotaiBiuidC.— Bd. 
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This  being  pfeinued,  I  now  proceed  to  folloiy  Rcid  tlirongh  his  his- 
torical riew  md  scieiitifiv^  oiitieisin  of  the  vari- 

Kcid  s  hi  torir^i  ^,jg  theories  of  Perception;  «nd  I  accordingly 
Tp.1I!;'  eommenoe  wHh  the  Platonic    In  this,  bow- 

|i|gtQiiiQ.  ereFf  ne  la  fai»irtiinate»  ibr  the  siniiM  of  the  cave 

which  is  applied  by  Plato  in  the  aeventh  book 
of  fhe  Bepnblic^  was  not  intended  by  him  as  an  fflnstratlon  of  the 
mode  of  onr  sensible  perception  at  aU.  Plato^"  says  Reid,^  *  lllna- 
tratea  oar  manner  of  peroeiTing  the  oljects  of  scnse^  in  this  man- 
ner. He  snpposes  a  daA  snbtenraoeons  cave^  in  which  men  lie 
bound  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  direct  their  eyes  only  to  one 
part  of  the  cave:  ftr  behmd,  there  is  a  light,  some  rays  of  which 
come  over  a  wall  to  that  part  of  the  cave  which  is  before  the  eyes 
of  our  prisoners.  A  number  of  psfsons,  variously  enq>loyed,  pass 
between  them  and  the  light,  whose  shadows  are  -seen  by  the  pris- 
oneis^  but  not  the  persons  themselves, 

"'In  this  manner^  that  philosopher  conceived  that, by  our  senses, 
we  perceive  the  shadows  of  things  only,  and  not  things  themselves* 
He  seems  to  have  borrowed  his  notions  on  this  subject  from  the 
P}  thugofreans^  and  th^  very  prohably  from  Pythagoras  himself. 
If  we  make  aUowance  fl>r  Plato's  allegorical  genius,  his  sentiments 
on  tins  sulject  correspond  very  well  with  those  of  his  scholar 
Aristotle,  and  of  &e  Peripatetics.  The  shadows  of  Pbto  may 
very  well  reprsseht  the  qiesies  and  phantasms  of  the  Peripatetio 
sbhool,  and  the  ideas  and  impiessions  of  modern  phikaopheiB.'* 

Rdd's  account  i£  the  Platonic  theory  of  perception  is  utterly 

wrong.*    Plato's  sindle  of  the  cave  he  com- 

Beid  vrooc  la  n-  pletely  misapprehends.  By  his  cAve,  images, 
pfd  to  fhe  PlainBle  and  shadows,  this  philosopher  intended  only  to 
flieory  of  perception,     iHuatrate  the  cfreat  principle  of  his  philosophy, 

•nd     mi«ipprebend«  ^         *  ^  i    .  ^ 

riato'»  rialk  of  Um  ^'^''^^  Hcnsible  or  ectypnl  world,  —  tlic  world 
cave.  phaiuomeTiril,  1  ransitorv,  ever  beeoniing  but  never 

being  (del  yiyhojxtvov,  ^t^Scttotc  oi'),  stands  to  tbe 
noetic  or  arcliet^'pal  world,  —  tbe  world  substantial,  perriiaiRut 
(u»Tui5  oi'),  in  the  same  relation  of  eouijiarative  unreality,  in  which 
the  shadows  of  tlie  images  of  sensible  existences  themselves,  stand 
to  the  objects  of  which  they  are  the  dim  and  distant  adumbrations. 
The  PLitonic  theory  of  these  two  worlds  and  their  relations,  is 

accurately  stated  in  some  sjiK'n  lid  versos  of 
Fraeastorius,  —  a  poet  hardly  inferior  to  Virgil, 

■ 

and  a  philosopher  hu:  i^uperior  to  his  age. 

1  ir«rii^  ^  Sai— Ed.  S  8««  Uie  Aathor*B  note,  ReiiT*  TTunki,  p,  282.  —  BD. 
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**  An  neicls,  qmeetUMiae  heki  mnt^  qns  hue  nocto  Iwffwtwr, 
Omnia  res  prorsos  vera*  non  esM,  Bed  umtmu, 
A  lit  spectiln,  undo  nd  noH  allcna  clucet  Imftj»T>? 
Term  qntflem,  et  mariii  alta,  atqn!^  his  (.■irctimflttas  aer, 
Et  quaj  consistimt  ex  lie,  hicc  omiuii  t-nmoU 
Sant  ombm,  huinanos  qux  tanqtinm  butnnia  qiuedom 
Pcrtiagunt  aaimos,  fallaci  et  imapno  ludunt, 
Nunqnam  eadcm,  flnxu  semper  variata  perenni. 
Sol  antem,  Lanasqac  globus,  Atlgentlaquo  astra 
Oetera,  sint  qnatnvia  racliori  prscdita  vita, 
£t  donate  mxo  immortal],  hnc  ipsa  tamcn  sunt 
Mtand  specula,  in  quae  aalmiu,  qtd  ett  Indo  profbctns, 
toHskSieaa,  patrlie  quodam  quail  tMtna  amoMf  ^ 
Aidetdt*  Tttim  4|ooiiiaiiL  bcie  non  peivlsi  ct  QUn 
anudo  ipM  taqnltur  teein,  tacftiw|w  fCQnlrily 
HoflM  lieet  dioim  ]i«e  4Miin  oouiMm  v«r^ 
HonfluMn:  MdcnlmMMaltadqiiM,ci4wiiMgo 
Sptendel  In  iii,  qiiod  INT  M  ^Rte     ct  prtndptam  CM 
OnmlbMa  Harmiin,  mia  ommtm  wnamaai^  dlennne; 
In  qoo  aUom  Sotom  ili|iit  tJte  tpliiidMeen  Lo^^ 
Adiqpidtt,  alkMqna  orliM,  tlln  aatn  nuyMi% 
Temnqna,  flnvtoaqM  aljoiy  Mqpie  aera,  et  Ignem, 
£t  naoMMni,  atqoB  alils  enram  aniinallft  laTit."  I 

Kow,  as  irell  might  it  be  said  of  these  yenesi  that  liiej  aie  in- 
tended to  yinetrate  a  theory  of  perception,  as  of  Plato's  eave.  Bat 
not  only  Is  Beid  wrong  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  eave,  he  is 
onrionsly  wrong  in  regard  to  Flato^  dootrine^  at  least  of  vision. 
For  so  ftr  was  Plato  from  holding  Uiat  we  only  pcrosive  in  oonse- 
qnenee  of  the  Teprosentations  of  otjeots  bdng  thrown  npon  the  per- 
cipient mind,-*  be,  on  the  oontrary,  maintained»  in  the  TimoHtj*  that, 
in  Tision,  a  percipient  power  of  die  sensibie  sonl  sallies  ont  towards 
the  ol]ject^  the  images  of  ^^oh  it  eanies  back  into  the  eye,  — an 
opinion,  hy  the  way,  held  likewise  by  Kmpedocies/  Alexander  of 


1 

1  TTwwHaMSTBtrfTM  fatheAajUiOrtiiote, 

ReitPs  Works,  p.       and  oocor  in  the  Carmen 

ad  M»  Antonium  Flnminiuvi  et  GaUaliutn  Flori- 
monUum^  Optra^  Vcu«t.,        f.  306.  —  £o. 

8  "Visionf^m  fli^ri  per  exirami*'^!^nrrr:  fa^ 
Oppoml  to  tlic  introtnisfiimem  of  Democritiiai 
Leacippiu,  and  Epleoras),  "aH  Bmp«doot«a, 
ooi  et  Hipp«rciius  astipalatus  est,  Ita,  ut  radU 
exeantes  qaad  manu  comprehendant  ima- 
glnes  rerum  qa»  visiooit  fiot  eflfecfrioes." 
MiM  BanMlaa,  J»  IMS  JM  aMiM«ii> 


do,  Vh.  T.  Gf  tk^tMU  F^ogmnUa,  ed.  fltnrfi 
p.  416-   Stallbaam,  In  Ptat.  Timamn.  p.  4^ 

BuratelouB  thii<»  Ptntes  Plato's  doctrine  of  vii*- 
ion :    Vi8ioDi-m  i'lato  fieri  aenUt  ut  ocuii  ex 

qaa  ridri  rtdii  rfTltif^Titrx!  in  extremam  cris 
laoen  ot^jeetie  rei  iuaa^iucm  addacaat,  et  in 
anlaio  iwpinsMiitaati  ex  qua  repiwMBlatiOBa 
Stvlsaa"  —  7^»<f.  Cf  Leo  Hcbnens,  De  Amor^ 
I>ial.  ill.  CbaleidioB,  In  T(mMtm  Ptatomit^  p, 
888    See  Bernard  lu,  Seminarimm  thUotophia 
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Aphrodisiaa,^  Seneca,^  Chalcidius,'  Eaolid^^Ptolraiy'AlcliiDda^' Ga- 
len/ Laotaiitiii8»"  and  Lord  Monboddo.* 

The  aooouit  which  JUad  glvet  of  the  AristoteHc  dootrine  is, 

Hkewiae,  very  erroneous.   **Ariitotl6  seeniB  to 
»K  "^^'LT^T'.       J^^*  thooght  thol  the  flonl  oonnsto  of  two 

the  Aristotelic  doc- 

ifin^  parts,  or  father  that  we  hafe  two  aoab,*— the 

animal  and  the  rational;  or,  ae  he  oalls  them,  the 
sold  and  the  intelteot.  To  the  Jlrst  belong  the  sensee,  memory  and 
imagination;  to  the  kut^  jadgment,  opinion,  ^lief^  and  reuoning. 
The  -fint  we  have  in  oommon  with  bmte  animals;  the  last  ia  peea* 
liar  to  man*  The  animal  aool  he  held  to  he  a  certain  fonn  crif  the 
body,  whieh  ia  inaeparable  from  it,  and  periahea  at  death.  To  thia 
aool  the  aenaer  belong;  and  he  d^nea  a  aenae  to  be  that  which  ia 
capable  of  reoeiTing  the  aenaable  forma  or  apeeiea  of  objecta,  without 
any  of  the  matter  of  them;  aa  wax  reoeivea  the  form  of  the  aeal 
without  any  of  the  matter  of  it.  The  forma  of  aonnd,  of  color,  of 
taate,  and  ii  other  aendble  qnali^ee,  are,  in  a  manner,  reoeiyed  by 
the  aenaea.  It  aeema  to  be  a  neceaaary  conaeqneace  of  Ariatotle'a 
doctrine,  that  bodiea  are  conatantly  sending  forth,  ia  all  directiona, 
aa  many  diflbrent  Idnda  of  ibima  without  matter  aa  they  have  dif- 
ferent aenaible  qoalitiea;  for  the  forma  of  color  mnat  enter  by  the 
eye,  the  forma,  of  aonnd  by  the  ear, — and  ao  of  the  other  aenaea. 
Thia,  accordingly,  waa  maintained  by  the  followeni  of  Aristotle, 
though  not,  aa  for  aa  I  know,  cxpreaaly  mentioned  by  bimael£ 
They  disputed  concerning  the  nature  of  those  forms  of  species, 
whetfier  they  were  real  beings  or  nonentities ;  and  some  held  them 
to  be  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  the  two.  The  whole  doc- 
trine of  the  Peripatt^ticH  and  sclioolmen  coneeriiins:^  forms,  substan- 
tial and  accidental,  and  concerning  the  transmission  of  sensible 
species  from  objects  of  sense  to  the  mind,  if  it  be  at  all  iatellitriV)le, 
is  so  fiir  above  my  comprehension  that  I  should  perhaps  do  iL  injus- 
tice by  entering  into  il  luorc  minutely.*'^' 
In  regard  to  the  statement  of  the  Peripatetic  doctrine  of  species, 


1  In  Arist.  D*  Setuu,  f.  96,  B6,  edit.  Aid.  Tbe  7  De  Ptae.  liippotratu  ft  FtatMus,  lib.  vU.  c 
OioBliMeeMetnftrt«flM(pnlMfe|fapwl-   fCvol*  CbntlMr}.—B». 

Aid,)    Ed.  1784),  where  T,nrtnnffn«,  moreover,  dPTit«i  the 

9  mamnibim  QiiaiiTiRiiii,  lib.  I.  o  6-7.  ^  aeoenity  of  visual  specie*,  gee  CoDlmbiioea- 

MtfM  ■bova,  and  MMpan  8lainmM%  Bote 

.'f  In  Tlmmtm  Platonis,  p.  838.  Ctp,  9SB  tt    qh      Tfnwmt,    1H,  B.~ft». 
«rf.,  (edit.  Leyden,  1617).  —  £l>. 
«  9m  OanlMlwiaMMt,  B»  Hr  JMmm,  Ub.  0.      •  Mftaphyncs,  t«L  L  book  i!  obip. 

€.  vii.  q.     rii1  i  1.  2.31.  U-mt.  1029). —Id.  ^  p.  l.'il.   Cf.  origin  an^t  Profrm  ^ I^mgmth 

«  Set  Conimbriwuses.  ibiJ.^Eo.  P-  ^  (2d  edit.)  — 

•  SwCoilBbrkuu^,  lidd^^^lM,  U  CM.  WorJa^  p.  267.*SDh 
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I  miHt  obMTe  tiuMb  it  !•  oomot  only  as  applied  to  the  doctiine 

taught  as  the  Arktotelic  in  the  schools  of  tbe 
onijr  piftiiiij  «oi^  iaidd]eaf8B;«iide?MimibMe9QlMokiheiewas 
^  a  UBgB  party  wbo  not  only  thenwelves  disavowed 

tb9  wbole  dootrioe  of  apediMi  but  iwimtatiied  that  H  i«oenred  no 
oomit«DAiiee  fiom  mthonlgr  of  Aiubotle*^  ^  opinion  is  cor- 
rect;  snd  I  oodd  emly  pro?*  to  yoo^bfld  we  tune,  tbat  there  is 
nothmg  In  tlM  metaphorioal  oipnnim  of  4Sof  and  rC»ot,  which, 
on  one  or  two  ooo«nona.ho  cuwwily  iwoi|«  to  wtntwt  the  attribu- 
t^ioQ  to  him  of  the  doatrine  of  bis  diwaplea.  Tbia  ia  aw  OKpwaaly 


1  [S««  I>armndos,  I»  Sent.,  Ifl».  fl.  dlit.  Ml.  iiiy<i  wil>«i  MMW^wk  w  aurdir*»' 

Q*  i,  f  a:  "Bpwhff  «il|^Ii«Uter  iiitroductne  riwvSt  itol  ri  oiav  fBpay     tcJ?  awfian  irpdj 

rlflentiir  esse  propter  sensam  rteus,  et  »enii-  tJ)  vap(d!4x*<r^,  Koi  M  »o*of»^<ii». 

bllla  UUui  MMOS.  ....  Bed  quta  qnldwn  *aaa^  irpwroK  fUy    r^i«  06  ntytdif 

eradiintq«od  ipeeiMeolgitlf  <■  oru/o  represeo-  •!  ivtr^parrlcM^  ouS'  drT(pfifr«4j,  ^ 

tat  viRii  colorcm,  cnjii"  f^<=t  <=pecle«,  Jdeo  po-  riiraVfiS,  5ti  fii^  ii^ta^^  '  i-^v^'  wtrwtp  iv 

Hunt  In  Intellectu  qowdaiu  apeoia  adNpre-  ^^^^^       ^  r|»^of  oTof  i^ffts,  *oi  ^iri  tAt 

■entandamNsvtoofMMMiitw.  oiir^M^-   B<»alr»G«kn,  J>  lairfhV  figppi 

f  10:  "Hoc  nutern  non  repnfo  vcrtim  neo  Pfatonu,  lib.  vH.  c.  Is.  It  «liould  be 

in  amw  Tioc  in  tmUUettu.    Et  quod  BOB  lit  ^15^^^,,,^  },nTSfvpr  thnt  tho  gmit  rniijoHtr  of 

ponMC  Bpcciem  in  aensm,  patot  doi— Obwi*  the  eehtiolm«n  attributctl  speoiM  both  lo  tlie 

niad  per  quod  taoiqiiftm  per  reproscutativnm  ^g^M^  ^ad  lalmMa  MMMi  nd  iMdd  tlMt 

potoiifiiicp?!iit!vafcrturlntilternmestpHmo  ^j^.^        ^■^^  doctrine  of  Aristotle.  To  thii 

cognitnm;  sed  t^pceiet  colons  in  oculo  non  cla/B  belong  Ausclm,  Jobs  of  Dmum^  Att- 


«gtprimo  oogiiltomBtlwi  •i>«o,taittww«B»  gi»Hn,  Aqulnw,  Akwh,  JJIwt»  MtipWi, 

WMMrvtM  06  *o ;  ergo,  per  ipnara  tatiqnnm  jtonnventnra,  Scotns,  Argentiuns,  Eicliardnis 

i^|i!T«pTitBtlTttmt  irlMiii       fcrtnr  in  al-  Capreoius,  Mrtrf illus,  Ilfrricus,  and  iK^'iiiJus. 

iquid  aliud.  See  Couimbricenii«s,  /«  D«  Anitna,  p.  192,  and 


1 11:  «  Qa«m?li  cnte  Mior  hnprimat  In  j»     Jmm«,  t  IOBj^Sd.] 

Rif^dio  et  in  n^nln^nnm  !.i>f'<-irm  propter  Mml-  «.j£...«nKn-«iii*  ..ait^ 

km  diapo^iUouem  dlaphaneitati*  qu«  «t  to       «  «••  1>»  Mumh  Wt.  "T^,^, 


ela,in»  taBMnttiMI  «Mlt^.  , — ,   »    ^  \    '  >  v» 

ylsal  reprerentat  cnlur.m  vu  vl.^rr.titr.  8*1  \o)Sf7»/  hr,  17       aT«T^hirr<T  ^trrj  rb  Sftcrt 

}  "1   "  Sendbllia  seonndum  pr«»«»ti»  ten-  xhv  rmp  aic^uy  «i5««'  ay*v  t^s  SAits,  oSm' 

Mi  cognowantur  per  Mamnft,         mim  i  awmAiw  S^w  tw  mt^t/  <cal 

•Plotato)  «t  OBlBi*  lncentia»  qa«  eecondom  rov  xpv<rovi4x«'rct:      nva,:r.r,  \a  .''a  n  re 

m  pnppontlRllter  ol^Jiclnntur  vlsul,  rtatlm  vi-  rh  xptHTOWK        xa^««vr  <ni/«<ioy,  oAA'  o^x 

dentur,  qnia  anttm  «it  tweiim  et  tliud  vitMk,  y  XP*^^'  ^  x"^^  JW*  ai. «.  M. 

propter  quod,  ek  appradttAtii,  elaftim  |    4«     tV «l*»fHp»' 

tnr  vltio,  a  quocunqtie  Bit  (fit?)  eflbertrc.   Et  drirod  !S.yn>  rr,t  f'\v^  tittumv-  Sih  koJ  frirfX- 

aimiUter  eat  de  aliia  Sanaibaa."    Donmdw  b6yr mi>  ruf  aia^rrrcn>  (rttffw  au  oiV.iH)«rf«j 


thus  reduces  ^peotf  to  tl»iAyri«il"i»«*»  Koi  ^uarrwiat  H  d^rai»Tff(sit.  ^  W 
«ClliB  externa!  object,  which  is  unknown  to  ol^^oD  ip4py*ia  koI  t^i  •iVS^'^f  t 

aM  mind,  and  not  like  tbe  ob)eot.]    (See  i^^i       fila,  rh  8*  flvai  «t»  ravrii^ 

Oooimbricenflea,  /«  De  Amma)  Ub.  it  C.  tI.  Q.  n^roTf.    C£  I>«  Memoria  et  RfmimiMrmtia^  o. 


;i,p.in.  Tl»  CdBlrtrtnwiw  wftr  beaides  ,^and  Ik.  Aii.,W>.H.«.ft.?  ».  «te.Tai- 

to  Occam,  Gregon-  (AHminoTi-i»>  and  Bit-l,  Aflstotles  doctrinf  In  1tio«e  p«f- 

amoBg  the  adtoolmen,  M  concurring  with  pj,^^.  ^  nawndi,  S^ntag.  PkOo*.  Phftim^  s. 

Dnrandna  oa  tUt  pobtt.  I**  doelfto*  «f  jiem  Tout.  lib.  t1.  c.  ii.,  OperOyi.  11-  p  M», 

species  was  •IM  nMed  by  tbe  Kominalltts.  Igp).  Cf.  IW.,  p.  I5?7,  and  t  1  p  443; 

8ce  Tokttif,  In  De  Anima,  lib.  H.  c.  xii.  f.  109,  |  jjj  p  4(77.  Y>fcpoloTnin5,  7n'  Wy*  ,  p-  1808; 

(edit.  16Q4.)  Cf.  TloUnua,  Eniuad^  iv.  Mb.  ill.  Zabarellft,  De  Rtbu*  Natunaibms,  p.  999,  Liber, 

•.wLp.«l,(«dltBMfl««ttlff)tTl  A  fl^MM  aMBi^raaawr  nmmmu^. 
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maintained  by  several  of  his  Greek  commentators,  —  as  the  Apiin>- 
disuuiy^  Miobael  Ephesitny*  and  Philoponus.*  In  fiMSt,  Aristotle  a]^ 
pears  to  hare  lield  the  ftone  doctrine  in  regard  to  perception  as 
Beid  himselC   He  waa  a  natural  realkt.^ 
Beld  givea  no  account  of  thQ  fiunous  doctrine  of  perception  held 

hy  Epioonw,  and  which  that  philo6<^her  had 
Ti.  ory  of  Democri.    jjonowod  Ikom  DeuMMntiM, — namclj,  tSiat  the 

are  Oke  peDldeB  eontinnally  fl jing  off  fmm  ob- 
jeeto ;  and  that  tfaeae  msterial  likeiieflaeai  difltaring  themaelrea  evef^- 
where  in  the  air,  are  propagated  to  the  perceptive  oigaas.  In  the 
worda  of  Leoretiua,  — 

*'Qn»*  qttBsi  AcmbnuuB,  BniniMrte  ooitlce  rerum 

Beid^s  statement  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  peroeption  i&  not 


\  lift  Animu,  lib.  i.  f.  IXia,  (edit.  Aid. 
1^1):  XpJ)  9i  Tov  Tvwov  Koi»ir*p99  Wrlf* 
^■ymrtat  ixo6*ar  KvpUn  niy  yhf  Tvros, 
ri  kot'  tlaoxw  "^^       fs'^^XV"-    *H  rov 

O&x  o9r«*  M  rk  krh  rSv  ciadi^ruv  iyKara.- 

ifXh^  irora  eX'W^  n  luf  cua-ti^Tuv  ourri- 
Xiffm.  IlM«r  tfX%ui  Mwtir,  4^ 
Jx«f  ri  XP^A"*'  ^  *o«Di'  irxilAui,  ^  5<tju/;.  *A\- 
Ai  81*  &«-o^(ay  Kvplov  ru^s  Mfueros,  rh  ix^os 
Kol  iyica-r(li\7ijA^a  rh  inra^iroy  M  rmv  oitr- 

povrn  ToCfo^a.]  [ff.  Ji/rf.,  lib.  i.  f.  13>i: 
'Arb  T«y  iytf/ytum^  tusv  v(p\  th  alodrrriL, 

gyrfry  aua^niplif  ....  fiTVrar*  8i  ovx  A 

TVWO0  9urw  r%5  ^wrrwrrutTis  buvd^us  ii>- 
^yrym.  TtoAiAndWniilltmllxMlowBd 

by  ThcroistiuM  In  De  Memoria  el  Remiu'i^' n:iu, 
c  i.  f.  96^;  cf.  alfo  the  fame,  7m  />e  Anima,  lib. 
li  c.  ft  tSs  8a«,  OB",  96\  (edit.  Aid.  16.^J; 
fend  1^  SIbMHI  Sinonttu,  In  D*  y.emoria  tt 
Rtmmi^tia,  e.  L  H  ISi  H  9-  ^BMl,  (adtt. 
IfiQo).  —  iilD. 

I  [/n  De  Memeria  tt  RembuMtnlia,  ProoDm,] 
JM^Ulk,  («dtt.  UV).— Ed.] 

*  7n  TV  Jnima,  lib.  il.  0.  v.  text  K      A  ;';/a- 


yiy«Tcu  ^  ciaihiffis  8<(o|u/i^       tnios  tow 

«f5ou5  7VCi,'(rTi/fwJ  ^1/  iatrrrj  Sfxo/xtyTj.  "Clcr- 
vtp  yitp  rhy  tci^y  <p^ky  hw^tiui  flrai  8ir(p 

Toi         IffTir  ^«c(Mj  iytpytta-  ov  rr  1  ~\qr 


9'»x  its  Sf^-fl  wTov  yii/d^uyoyf  oubt  yap  AtuK^ 


^4p«i  8c»  8ti  6  fiJky  miphs  abrhs  S\ri  ytytrai 
T«w  rf8owf  TOW  ^i*  SojrrwXfa?"  r]  8*  afff-^T)- 
OVI,  ovx  ffAi}  7i^*TCU  TOW  «V.^rai/-  dAA^ 
yumartKms  r^y  SUmf  mhm  iKudrrtreu. 
"Xx**  "  T«  irXiov  Tj  ofrr&TTint  irct  a  t?j!  rcTj^iJi/- 
d  iikf  itm^       <i  KO^  CAliVii'tTtu  TOW  ctiovt 

i4x*Tm  rh  tTSof,  AAA*  ^ir;iro\^r  ^  fw*' 
Tot  aurbrfTiK-f}  Swafj.it  Skri  8(*  SAifs  ^o'^''^^' 
rks  riy  cda&qrity  Awoftdrrtrm  tS4as.  CX 
JMflf«.xn.t.  IIL  bi  fUi  iMMft  FMlopo* 
ini.s  ctoKly  approxiinntcs  to  the  doctrine  of 
tb«  I'iatoniats,  an  expounded  by  Priiicianua 
Lydu0,  aeoording  to  vrhieb,  perception  takoa 
place  on  coadttiMi  of  an  atsimilatioabatiraaa 
fliL-  living  orgnn  and  thr  nT  jf  cf  Vv  ttk  ■it!-  vf 
Ibmu  and  immaterial  reasons  ( Kara  rit  ctS^ 
Mil  Jjymn llrw t^s  Skiis. )  BmWgrd* 
fpeuriT  TOW  Oco^fNitfTov  Tltpl  Alt^^tmtt 
e.  i.  tViT><ion  of  Fic}iiii5,  s.  i.  et  Wf.),  IBd 
Reid't  Works,  p.  262,  note.  —  Ed. 

4  8m  tto**,    aOS»  Mta.  «Eik 

5  LiT>.  iv.  35.  Bo  qootoil  in  tlie  Autlior'a 
DiyatmmUf  p.  71,  bot  tbe  waal  reading  Is 
cotporr^  na4MMiM«<«lDb 
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exempt  fiom  Mrious  error.   After  giving  a  long,  anri  not  very  MOft- 

rate,  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Deecartee  in 

Rcid'8  statement  of     ggQ^        ppooeeds :  —  «  To  letam  to  Dei 

«f  riwmmoD-  Cartes  s  notione  oi  the  manner  or  our  pereetvmg' 

external  oljeets,  fiom  which  a  eonoeni  to  do  jne* 
tice  to  the  merit  of  that  great  refbrmer  in  philoaophy  has  led  me  to 
digresB,  he  took  it  for  granted,  as  the  old  phtlosophen  had  done, 
that  what  ve  immediately  pcreeive  most  be  either  in  the  mind 
itself  or  in  the  brain,  to  wlkieh  the  mind  is  immediately  present. 
The  impressions  made  npon  our  o^ns,  nerrea,  and  brain,  could  be 
nothing,  aeoording  to  his  philosophy,  bat  various  modifioations  of 
extension,  figure^  and  motion.  There  oould  be  nothmg  in  the  biaia 
like  sound  or  color,  taste  or  smell,  heat  or  cold ;  these  are  sensations 
in  the  mind,  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  are 
raised  on  oceoaion  of  certain  traces  in  the  brain ;  and  although  he 
gives  the  name  of  ideas  to  these  traces  in  the  brain,  he  does  not 
think  it  .necessary  that  they  should  be  perfectly  like  to  the  things 
which  they  represent,  any  move  than  that  words  or  signs  should  re- 
semble the  things  they  signify. «  But,  says  he,  that  we  may  follow 
the  received  opinion  as  fiur  as  is  pcssible^  we  may  allow  a  slight 
resemblance.  Thus  we  know  that  a  print  in  n  book  may  repi-esent 
houses,  temples,  and  groves ;  and  so  fiur  is  it  from  being  necessary 
that  the  print  should  be  peribetly  like  the  thing  it  represents,  that 
its  perfection  often  requires  the  contrary ;  for  a  cirde  must  often  be 
represented  by  an  ellipse,  a  square  by  a  rhombus,  and  so  of  other 
things  

"The  writings  of  Des  Cartes  have,  in  general,  a  i*emarkable  de- 
gree of  perspicnity;  and  he  undoubtedly  intended  tli.it,  in  this  par- 
ticular, liis  phlK)sophy  slioul<l  be  a  porfoct  contrast  to  tliat  of 
Aristotle;  yet,  iu  what  ho  lias  said,  in  (liliLixnt  ])arts  of  his  writ- 
ings, uf  our  perceptions  of  external  objecti;,  there  seems  to  soiiio 
obscurity,  and  even  inconsistency ;  whether  owing  to  his  having 
had  different  opinions  on  the  subject  at  different  times,  or  to  the 
difficulty  he  found  in  it,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say. 

** There  are  two  points,  in  jtarticular,  wherein  I  cannot  rcconeilo 
him  to  himself:  the  ^V*^,  regarding  the  jdace  of  the  ideas  or  images 
of  external  objects,  which  are  the  immediate  objects  of  ]K'rceptioa; 
the  SI  l  ond,  with  regard  to  the  veracity  of  our  external  senses. 

**  As  to  the^/fr.^/,  he  sonjetimes  places  the  ideas  of  material  objects 
in  tlic  brain,  not  only  when  they  nre  perceived,  but  when  they  are 
reini'inbeied  or  iniapned  ;  and  this  has  nlways  been  held  to  be  the 
Cartesian  doctrine;  yet  he  sometimes  says,  tluit  we  are  not  to  con- 
ceive the  images  or  traces  in  the  brain  to  be  perceived,  as  if  there 
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were  eyes  in  the  fandn;  these  traces  are  only  oooaeioiie  on  which,  hj 
the  lawt  of  the  anion  of  tool  and  body,  ideas  are  exdted  in  the 
nuad;  and,  theraforo,  it  is  not  neeessaiy  that  there  should  be  sn 
exas*  resamUanoe  between  the  traoes  and  the  things  represented 
by  them»  any  mora  than  thai  words  or  stgns  should  be  exactly  like 


1  •  M 

IS 

ami 

u 

These  two  opinions,  I  thmk^  eamiot  be  leooodled.  For,  if  the 
images  or  tnoes  in  the  bvatn  are  peroeired,  they  most  be  the 
objeets  of  peroeption,  and  not  the  oeoasions  of  it  only.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are  only  the  ooeasions  of  onr  peroeiTing,  fhey 
are  not  peroeiTed  aft  alL  Descartes  seems  to  have  hesitated  be- 
tween the  two  opinions^  or  to  have  passed  from  the  one  to  the 
other."* 

I  have  quoted  to  yon  this  passage  in  order  that  I  may  cleaily 
edubit  to  yoo,  in  tlie  first  place,  Read's  misrepresentations  of  Bes- 
eartse  $  and,  in  the  second.  Brown's  misrepresentation  of  Held. 

In  regard  to  the  ^nner,  Raid's  prino^al  eiror  eonrists  in  chai^ 

ing  Deaoartes  with  vacillation  and  inoonabtency, 

Cardinal  pripoipie    ^     possiWy  attributing  to  him  the  opinion 

or  the  Caftvten  phi.  ^  .  -  f 

lotoshf,  ™^        rq)re8entatave  obpoct  of  which  the 

mind  is  conscious  in  perception,  is  something 
material,  —  something  in  the  brain.  This  arose  from  his  ignorance 
of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine.'   By  those 

not  ])O.Hsesseil  of  the  key  to  the  Cartesian  theory,  tliere  are  many 
passages  in  the  wnlings  of  its  author  which,  take  n  by  themselves, 
mi-iiL  Da tu!  ally  be  construed  to  import,  that  Descartt's  supposed 
the  mind  to  bo  conscious  of  certain  motions  in  the  brain,  to  which, 
as  well  as  to  the  modifications  of  the  intellect  itself  he  applies  the 
terms  imaf/e  and  idea.  Rcid,  wlio  did  nut  understand  the  Carte- 
sian philosophy  as  a  system,  was  puzzled  by  these  sujiei-ficial  ambi- 
ETuities.  Not  aware  that  the  cardinal  j  oint  of  th;it  system  is,  that 
nuiid  and  body,  us  essentially  op])u»tHi,  are  naturally  to  each  other 
as  zero;  and  that  their  mntnal  intercourse  can,  therefore,  only  bo 
supcmaturally  maintained  by  the  concourse  of  the  Deity,  Keid 
was  led  into  the  error  of  atlributinjr,  by  possibility,  to  Descartes, 
the  opinion  that  the  soul  was  immediately  cognizant  of  m.aterial 
images  in  the  brain.  Hnt  \n  the  Cartesian  theory,  mind  is  only 
conseions  of  itself ;  the  atfectlons  of  body  may,  by  the  law  of  iiiiii>n, 
be  proximately  the  ooeasions,  but  can  never  constitute  the  imme- 
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cKite  objeoti)  of  Imovledge.  Beid,  howew,  tupposing  that  nocb- 


indeed,  thm  tenns  to  the  oooanon  of  peroeption,  thil  u»  the 
motion  in  the  eensorinm,  nnlaiowii  in  iteelt  tad  reprononting  noth- 
ing i  aa  weii  aa  to  the  oljeol  of  thoBght>  that  ia»  the  rapreaenta- 
tion  of  which  we  are  conaoioaa  In  the  mmd  ltael£  In  the  Leib- 
nitno-Wolfian  ayatem,  two  elemeots,  bodi  alao  denominated  ideasy 
are  in  lilte  manner  accurntely  to  be  cootradistingiiiahed  in  the 
proeeaa  of  perception.  The  idea  in  the  bmin,  and  the  ides  in  the 
mind,  are,  to  Descartes,  precisely  what  the  *^  material  idea*  and 
the  tmsucd idea""  are  to  the  Wolfians.  In  both  philosophies,  the 
two  ideas  are  harmonic  modifications,  correlative  and  coexistent; 
but  in  neither  is  the  oreranic  affection  or  sensorial  idea  an  object  of 
consciousness.  It  is  merely  the  unknown  and  arbitrary  condition 
ttl'  the  mental  ro})resentatiou ;  uml  in  the  hypothesis,  both  of 
Assistance  and  of  Preii&tablished  Harmony,  the  presence  of  the 
onu  idea  implies  the  concomitance  of  the  other,  only  by  virtue  of 
the  hyperphysical  determiuation. 


Twofold  oflc  of  the 
t«nii  Moa  bar  Dwom" 
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1.  nSCBmOH.-- BXU»'8  HMTORIOAIi  TIBW  09  XSB  THSOBUS  OV  SSBCKKIOX. 

Xar  our  last  Lecture,  after  rernpitulating,  with  varuMl  illnstrntioiiB, 

the  Distribution  of  tlio  Ooguitive  Faculties, 
which  I  ha<l  detailotl  to  you  in  tlic  Lecture 
before,  I  entered  upon  the  particular  corisitleration  of  the  Special 
Faculties  tlieniselves,  and  commenced  with  that  which  stands  first  . 
in  order,  and  wliich  I  had  denominated  the  Acquisitive,  or  Recep- 
tive, or  Presentative.  And  as  this  faculty  is  again  pnhdivided  into 
two,  according  as  it  is  oouvecsant  either  about  the  phsenomena  of  * 
matter,  or  about  the  phienomena  of  mind,  the  non-ego,  or  the  ego^ 
I  gave  praeedenoe  to  the  fonner  of  these,  —  the  faculty  known 

under  the  name  of  External  Perception.  Per- 
_  ^  uoctrine  of     ception,  as  mattM'  of  psychological  considera- 

tion,  18  of  the  very  highest  importance  m  phi- 


losophy; as  the  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  object 
and  operation  of  this  faculty  affords  the  immediate  data  for  dc- 
temuning  the  great  question  touching  the  exietenoe  or  non-exigt- 
enee  of  an  external  world;  and  tliero  is  hardly  a  problem  of  any 
moment  in  the  whole  compass  of  philosophy,  of  which  it  does  not 
mediately  afbot  the  solution.   The  doetrine  of  peroeptlon  may 

thus  be  viewed  as  a  cardinal  point  of  philoso- 
It.  ri.    n  be  phi.      .      It  is  also  ezdnsively  in  relation  to  tbk 

&eulty,  that  R^d  must  daim  his  greats  his  dis- 
tiiignishing  gloiy,  as  a  philosopher;  and  of  this  no  one  was  more 
oonscUras  than  bimsel£  *^The  merity*  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
James  Gregory,  **of  what  you  are  pleased  to  eall  my  philosophy, 
lies,  I  think,  chiefly  in  having  called  in  question  the  common  theory 
of  ideas  or  images  of  things  in  the  mind  being  the  only  objects  of 
thoiiglit — a  theory  founded  on  natural  prejudices,  and  so  miiVerw 
sally  received  as  to  be  interwoven  with  the  structure  of  language.^ 
«I  think,**  he  adds,  *tthers  is  hardly  anything  that  can  be  called 
science  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  which  does  not  follow  with 

l»8 
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fix>iii  the  detection  of  this  prgodioe.''^  The  attempta^  tbere* 
fine,  among  othen,  of  PiiesUey,  Oleig^  Beailejr,'  and,  tbongh  laafe 
not  least,  of  Brown,  to  show  that  Reid  in  hii  refutation  of  tlie 
I^Tioiis  tlieoty  of  pensefrtiont  vaa  only  figbting  with  a  afaadow 
— waa  only  oombaling  pliileeopheni  who^  on  the  point  in  qnee- 
tion,  feaUy  ooinoided  with  himae^  would,  if  aneoeasfol,  prove  not 
merely  that  the  philoaophieal  teputadon  of  Reid  la  only  baaed 
npon  a  blnnder,  bnt  woidd,  in  &et,  leave  na  no  rational  eondiiakm 
ahort,  not  of  idealiam  only,  bnt  of  abaolate  afceptidsnL  For,  as 
I  have  shown  yon,  Brbwn'a  dootiine  of  peroeption,  aa  founded  on 
a  lefhaal  of  the  testimony  of  eonsoionsness  to  oar  knowledge  of  an 
external  world,  virtnally  diaoredits  oonaoiouaneaa  aa  an  evidence  at 
all;  and  in  place  of  hia  qrstem  being,  aa  its  author  confidently 
boasts,  the  one  which  allows  the  skeptic  no  place  for  hia  fiwt— 
no  Ihlonmi  for  the  instrument  he  uses,'*'— it  is,  on  the  contraty, 
perhaps  the  system  which,  of  all  others,  is  the  moat  contradictory 
and  suicidal,  and  which,  conaeqiiently,  may  most  easily  be  devel- 
oped into  skepticism.  The  determination  of  this  point,  is,  there- 
^  fore,  a  matter  a^cting  the  vital  interests  of  philosophy ;  for  if 
Reid,  as  Brown  and  hia  coadjutors  maintain,  accomplished  nothing, 
then  is  all  philoaophieal  reputation  empty,  and  philosophy  itself  a 
dream. 

In  preparing  you  Ibr  the  diacusaion  that  was  to  follow,  I  stated  to 

yott  that  It  would  not  be  in  my  power  to  main- 
Eeid  phuosophical-  j^^^  absolutc  immunity  from  error,  either 

Jyandlit'tnrlriiJly,  not      .     ,  . 

from  error*.  philosophical  or  m  his  historical  views; 

on  the  contrary,  I  acknowlediyed  that  I  found 
him  frcMiuently  at  fiiult  in  both,  llis  mistakes,  however,  I  hope  to 
show  you,  are  not  of  vital  importance,  and  I  am  confident  their  ex- 
posure will  only  conduce  to  illustrate  and  confirm  tlio  truths  wliicU 
he  Ixtin  the  merit,  tliough  amid  cloud  and  cojifusion,  to  liavc  estab- 
lished.   Hut  as  to  Brown'fS  elaborate  aUack  on 

ftat  BrawB^to  «!«•      Reid,  —  thi-s  1  have  uo  hesitation  in  asserting, 

of  B«fd  wboU^      .     ,         ^      ,  i'  1  •  1.1 

to  be  not  only  unsucccsstul  m  its  i"esults,  but, 


that  iu  all  its  <U>tails,  without  a  biuglu,  even  the 
most  insignificant,  exception,  it  has  the  fortune  to  be  regularly  and 
curiously  wrong.  Ileid  had  errors  enough  to  be  exposo<b  but 
Brown  has  not  been  so  lucky  as  to  stumble  even  uj>on  one.  i>i  own, 
however,  sung  his  paean  as  if  his  victory  were  complete ;  and,  what 

1  (Meeted  ITorfo,  p.  88. — Ed.  7th  edit. ;  Beaalej-,  Search  nf  Tnth  in  the  Seimce 

•      PriMtlT.  mmntniittm  ^  BM,  Sm^    ^ $k»  mmm  MkH,  ^Mlk  U.  9.  ttL  p,  m  ^ 

tie,  and  Osicall,  sect.  i!I. ;  TtiMiO])  Cle!;;,  art.      sfq.    Cf.  CO.  ir*  T»1^  (**ftl>4Tl'rH%  ITt  8>» 

Mriqp^yria  JBiqie.  Sntan-t  voL  xiv.  p.  OOi,  2822.) — £q. 
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is  singular,  he  foand  a  general  chorui  to  hif  flOBg.  Even  Sir  Juum 
Muckintosh  talks  of  Brown's  trinmplyuit  expoinre  of  Beid's  marvel- 
lout  misUikcs, 

To         yoa  proviiionBlly  to  nndentand  Reid*t  Iiliowed 

you  hoMT,  holding  hiaiself  the  doctrine  of  nn 
General  .oaroe  of    intaitive  OT  inuttodinte  perception  of  external 

h^I?w«T^^m^'^  ^  oonnter  doctrine 

•Uniy  ntepofftML  of  s  mediate  or  repreeentative  peroeption  ad- 
mitted of  a  sabdiviBton  into  two  ^rnna, — a  aim- 
pier  and  a  moie  complex.  Tb»  aiisqfklei^  that  the  immediate  or  rep- 
KMutattve  dject  la  a  mere  modification  of  the  percipient  mind,— 
the  more  complex,  that  this  repreaentatiTe  object  is  aomethbg  dif- 
ferent both  fiom  the  reality  and  from  the  mind.  His  ignorance 
of  theae  two  Ibnus  has  oanaed  him  great  confoslon,  and  introduced 
much  subordinate  error  into  his  system,  as  he  has  often  conibunded 
the  simpler  form  of  the  representative  hypothesis  with  the  doctrine 
of  an  intoitive  peroeption;  but  if  he  be  allowed  to  have  held  the 
essential  doctrine  of  an  immediate  peroeption,  his  errors  in  regard  to 
the  various  forms  of  the  representative  hypothesis  must  be  viewed 
as  accidental,  and  comparatively  unimportant 
Brown^s  errors,  on  the  contrary,  are  vital.  In  the  first  place,  he 

 is  fiindamentdly  wrong  in  holding,  in  the  teeth 

of  consaonsnesfl^  that  the  mmd  is  mcapable  of 
an  immediate  knowledge  of  an^^t  but  its  own  modes.  He  adopts 
the  Bimplcr  form  of  a  representative  perception.  In  the  8e<^nd 
place,  he  is  wrong  in  revei*sing  Reid's  whole  doctrine,  by  attributing 
to  Iiiiu  the  same  opinion  on  tliis  point  which  he  himself  maintains. 
Ill  third  place,  he  is  wrong  in  thinking  that  Reid  only  attacked 
the  more  complex,  and  not  the  more  dangerous,  form  of  the  reiire- 
sentative  hypothesis,  aud  did  not  attack  the  liypothesis  of  i».|»rc- 
seiilation  altogether.  In  the  fourth  place,  he  is  wrong  in  suppoiiing 
that  modern  philosophers  in  general  held  the  .sinij)ier  form  of  the 
representative  hy]K)the?!is,  and  that  Reid  was,  therefore,  mistaken  in 
supposing  them  to  liiainiain  the  more  complex,  —  mistaken,  in  fact, 
in  supposing  them  to  maintain  a  ductrino  diifcrent  from  his  own. 
Haying  thus  prepared  you  for  the  subsct|uent  discussion,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  Reid's  historical  accumit  of 
HvWn  historical  He-  ojiininns  on   P.'n-ei.tion  hel<l  ])y  previous 

count  of  phiiohoiihicui  phi!osoj)hcrs.  Thi-^  liistorical  account  is  with- 
opiuioM  itu  feroe^      ^^^^  order,  at)d  at  once  redundant  and  imp*  :  t '<'t. 

The  most  important  doctrines  are  altogetlier 
omitted ;  of  others  the  statement  is  rej)eated  over  and  over  in 
different  places,  and  yet  never  completely  done  at  last ;  no  clirono- 
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IcffricTil  PTioccssion,  no  scientific  n rrn ?i cement,  is  followed,  aii<l  with 
all  this  the  survey  is  replete  with  serious  mistakes.  ^Yithont,  there- 
foi*e,  foUowinjJT  Keid's  confusion,  I  took  \ip  the  o]>inions  on  which 
he  touched  in  the  order  of  time.  Of  these  the  fii^st  wns  the  doctrine 
of  Plato ;  in  regard  to  which  I  showed  you,  that  lieid  was  singu- 
lariy  errooeons  in  mistaking  what  Plato  meant  by  the  simile  of  the 
OBVC.  Then  followed  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  and  his  school,  in 
telation  to  whom  he  was  hardly  more  oofrect.  Did  oar  time  allow 
me  to  attempt  a  history  of  the  doctrines  on  peroeption,  I  ooiild  show 
joa  that  Aristotle  must  be  presumed  to  have  held  the  true  opfnton 
in  reganl  to  this  faculty ;  *  but  in  respect  to  a  cooildenble  number 
of  the  Aristotelic  schoolmen,  I  oonld  distinctly  prove,  not  only  that 
the  whole  hypothesis  of  species  was  by  them  r^eeted,  but  thtt  their 
hitherto  neglected  theory  of  pcrcoptioii  is,  even  at  this  hour,  the 
most  philosophical  that  exists. '  I  iunre  no  hesitation  in  saying  that, 
on  this  point)  they  are  incomparably  superior  to  Rcid :  for  while  he 
excnses  Brown's  misintetpretation,  and,  indeed,  ail  but  annihilates 
Ms  own  doctrine  of  peroeption,  by  pladng  that  power  in  a  line  with 
imagination  and  memory,  ai  all  ihenlties  immediately  cognisant 
of  the  reality ;  they,  on  ihe  contrary,  distinguish  Perception  as  a 
fiicnlty  intnitive,  Imagination  and  Memory  as  ftenlties  representa- 
tlre  of  llieir  ol^octs. 

Following  Reid  in  his  descent  to  modem  philosophers,  I  showed 
yon  how,  hi  consequence  of  his  own  want  of  a  systematic  knowledge 
of  the  Cartesiaa  philosophy,  he  had  erroneously  charged  Descartes 
with  Tacillatlon  and  contradiction,  in  sometimes  placing  the  idea  of 
a  representatiTe  image  in  the  mind,  and  sometimes  placing  it  in  the 
hndn* 

finch  is  the  error  of  Reid  in  relation  to  Desosrtes^  which  I  find  ft 

necessary  to  acknowledge.  Bnt,  on  the  other 
M  ififtt  la        hand,  I  mnst  defhnd  him  on  another  point  ftom 
poking  that  Do.cnrtc«     g^wn's  chargc  of  hsTlng  not  only  ignonmtlr 

IrUI  the  more  complex  ?_  •  »  • 

i.yp«»iH*«  Of  Kcprn.    misnndcfstood,  bnt  of  haying  exactly  rereised, 

the  notorions  doctrine  of  Deseartea;  in  snppos* 
ing  that  fhis  philosopher  held  the  more  complez 
hypothecs  of  a  representatiTe  perception,  which  views  in  the  repre- 
sentative fanage  something  diflhrent  ftom  the  mind,  instead  of  hold- 
hig,  with  Held  himself  and  Brown,  the  flimpler  hypothesh,  whidi 
views  in  this  image  only  a  mode  of  the  percipient  mInditeeIC 

Now  here  you  must  observe  that  it  would  not  be  enough  to  con- 
vict Rcid  and  to  justify  Brown,  if  it  were  made  out  that  Uie  former 

1  St»e  p.  20f),  and  p.  2W2  ft  irq.  —  T.n. 
t  bee  above,  p.  293  <l  irj.,  ftnd  below,  p.  816.  • 
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waa  wrong,  the  latter  n'<]:ht,  in  their  statement  of  Descartes*  opinion; 
nnil  I  might  even  hold  witli  Brown  tliat  Descartes  had  a<h>]itcd  the 
simpler  theory  of  representation,  and  still  vindicate  Keid  against 
hia  reproach  of,  igi&orant  misrepresentation) — of  reading  the  ac- 
knowle(%ed  doctrine  of  a  philosopher,  whoso  perspicuity  he  himself 
admitS)  in  a  sense  "  exactly  the  reverse  "  of  truth.  To  determine 
with  certainty  what  Deaoaries'  theofj  of  peroeption  actually  is,  may 
be  <iiiUcult»  perhaps  inapoaarble.  It  here  suffices  to  ahov  that  his 
opinion  on  the  point  in  question  is  doabtfol^^is  even  one  mooted 
among  his  disciples ;  and  that  Brown,  wholly  iiiiaO(|aain ted  with  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  of  the  problem^  dogmatim  on  the  basis  of  a 
■isgle  pOflWgc  of  Descartes,  — ^iiay»  of  a  passage  wholly  irrelevant 
to  the  matter  in  dispute.  The  ofnoion  attributed  by  Reid  to  De»* 
carter  is  the  one  which  was  almost  niUTeraally  held  in  the  Cartesian 
school  as  the  doetrine  of  its  founder;  and  Araanld  is  the  only  Car- 
tesloD  who  adopled  aa  opinion  iqion  peneption  identical  with 
Brown's*  and  who  also  assigned  that  aioiiioii  to  Descartes.  The 
doctrine  of  Amanid  was  long  regarded  thronghoat  Enrope  as  a 
paradox,  original  and  peonllar  to  hiaiseif. 
Halebrsnohei^  the  most  iUnstrioas  name  in  tlie  school,  after  its 

fonnder,  and  who,  not  certainly  with  less  ahilttj, 
M  irnnche  cited  ^  sopposcd  to  hwe  stitdlcd  the  writings 

of  Deicartes.'  ^'  ^  msator  wiUi  fiuT  greater  atte&tioa  than 

either  Beid  or  Brown,  ri(UcaleB»  as  ^^oontrsiy 
to  common  sense  and  joscioe^'*  the  suppositioa  that  Beaoaites  had 
rejected  ideas  in  **the  ordiasiy  acceptation,**  and  ndf^ted  the 
li  v|  othesia  of  their  being  representations)  not  really  distmot  from 
their  perception.  And  while  be  ''was  certain  as  he  possibly  can 
be  in  snch  mattenB^**  that  Descartes  had  not  dissented  fkom  the 
general  doctrine,  he  tannts  Amanid  with  rartiag  his  paradoadeil 
interpretation  of  thit  philosophei^a  doctrine,  **not  on  any  passsgas 
of  his  HetaphyaiQB  contrary  to  the  *  common  opinion,'  but  on  hie 
own  arbitrary  limitation  of  'the  ambignons  term  perception.**** 
That  ideas  are  *'fimnd  in  the  mind,  not  formed  by  it,"  and,  conse- 
quently, that  in  the  act  of  knowk'dg<s  the  representation  is  really 
distinct  from  the  cognition  proper,  is  strenuously  asserted  as  the 
doctrine  of  his  master  by  the  Cartesian  Rdell,*  in  the  controversy 
he  maintained  with  the  anti-Cartesifin  De  Vrics.  But  it  is  idle  to 
multiply  proofs.  Brown's  chniLri'  itrnominH'  l  ilLs  hack  upon, 
himscii^  and  Reid  ixiuy  iigiaiy  bear  Llie  rcpruadi  of  "exactly 
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reversing''  the  notorious  doctrine  of  Descartes,  when  thus  borne 
along  with  him  by  tho  profound  est  of  thnt  philosophers  disciples. 
HalebraDche  and  Anmuld  are  the  next  philosophers,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  of  whom  Keid  p]>efllvs.    Concernin  g 

B«id'«  •eoount  of  ^jj^  fQr,|ier,  his  statements,  thonjjh  not  conipleto, 
tttt  optttim  of  '        o  1  » 


cannot  be  considered  as  eiToneous;  and  Dr. 
Brown,  admitting  that  Malebranche  is  one  of 
the  two,  and  only  two  modem  philosophers  (Berkeley  is  the  other) 
who  held  the  more  complex  doctrine  of  representation,  of  com^ 
does  not  attempt  to  accuse  Reid  of  misrepresentation  in  reference 
to  him.  One  error,  however,  though  only  an  hiatcuical  one,  Ilcid 
does  oommit,  in  regard  to  this  ]>bi1osoph6r.  He  explains  the 
polemic  which  Amanld  waged  wit^  Malebranche,  on  the  ground 
of  the  antipathy  between  Jansenist  and  Jeanti.  Kow  Malebnuiehe 
was  not  a  Jesuit,  but  a  priest  of  the  Oratory. 
In  treatisg  of  Amauld's  opinion,  we  see  the  conflaioB  arising 

from  Reid^s  not  diltuieUy  apprehending  the 
Beid  oonfuied  in  f^^^^        ^j^^  representative  hypotheaia. 

Timr  of  Anunld.  Amanld  held,  and  Avas  the  first  of  the  philoso- 
phers noticed  by  Keid  or  Brown  who  clearly 
held  the  simjder  of  these  Ibrma.  Now,  in  his  statement  of  Ama)nld*s 
doctrine,  Beid  was  perplexed,^ was  ponded.  As  opposing  the 
philoaophevs  who  maintained  the  more  complex  doctrine  oC  repr^ 
■entalioa,  Amanld  seemed  to  Reid  to  eoineide  in  opinion  with 
himself;  but  yet,  thongh  he  never  rightly  imderstood  the  simpler 
doctrine  of  represeatsAion,  he  still  ftels  that  Amanld  did  not  hold 
with  hiu  an  intaitiye  peroeptioik  Dr.  Brown  is,  tiierefon^  wrong 
in  aaaertlng  that  Reid  admits  Amanld's  opinion  on  pcroeptfon  and 
his  own,  to  be  identieaL^  <*To  these  authors^**  says  Ih,  Brown, 
**wliose  opinions  on  the  sidject  of  pereeption  Dr.  Reid  has  niiscon- 
oeived,  I  may  add  one  whom  eyen  he  himself  allows  to  hare 
shaken  off  the  ideal  system,  and  to  have  oonrideied  the  ide*  and 
the  peraeption  aa  not  distbol^  bnt  the  same,-~a  modilleation  of 
the  mind,  and  nothing  more.  I  allude  to  the  celefamted  Jansenist 
writer,  Amanld,  whb  maintains  this  doetrine  as  expressly  as  Dr. 
Reid  hhilselC  and  makes  it  the  foundation  of  his  aigament  in  his 
controversy  with  Kslebnmohe*'**  If  this  statement  be  traoi  then 
is  Dr.  Brown^s  interpretation  of  Reid  himself  correet  A  repre- 
sentative perception  nnder  its  third  and  .simplest  modiicstion,  is 
held  by  Arnanld  as  by Brownj  and  his  exposition  is  so  clear  and 
artioalate  that  all  easential  misoonoeption  of  these  doctrines  is 
prednded.  In  these  drenmstances,  if  Beid  arow  the  identity  of 

1  SMlNicM«i0M,p  7fl.-SD«  t  iMLmtLmi^itLim}, 
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Arnauld's  opinion  and  his  owb,  this  avowal  k  tantamount  to  a 
deeUratuHi  that  hia  poouliar  dootiine  of  pmoption  ii  a  sdieme  of 

xepresontation ;  whereai)  on  tbe  oontraiy,  if  ha  mgnaVize  tho  con- 
trast of  thoir  two  opinions,  he  clearly  evinces  the  radical  antithesis, 
and  bis  sense  of  the  radical  antithesis,  of  his  doctrine  of  intaitioo» 
to  every,  oven  the  simplest^  fonn  of  the  hypothesis  of  representa- 
tion. And  this  last  he  does. 

It  cannot  be  maintained,  that  Raid  ndmits  a  philosopher  to  hold 

an  opinion  convertible  with  his  own,  whom  he 

ikid  not  .uti.fi  d     g^^^^g  ^  «proftes  the  doetrine,  nnivereaUy  re- 

1^  eeived,  that  we  perceive  not  material  things 

immediately,— -that  it  is  their  ideas  that  are  the 
immediate  olgeots  of  onr  thoagbtSi— and  that  it  is  in  the  idea  of 
eveiything  that  we  peroeive  its  properties.'"  Thu  tedamental 
oontrsst  being  established,  we  may  safely  allow  that  the  oijgitial 
mlaeonoeption»  whieh  caused  Reid  to  overlook  the  diSbrenoe  of 
onr  intuitive  and  representative  &ooltie%  oaosed  him,  likewise^  to 
believe  that  Amanld  had  attempted  to  unite  two  contradictory 
theories  of  perception.  Not  aware  that  it  was  possible  to  main- 
tain a  dootiine  of  peroeptbn  in  which  the  idea  was  not  really 
dtittngnished  from  its  cognition,  sad  yet  to  hold  that  the  mind 
had  no  immediate  knowledge  of  external  things:  Reid  supposes, 
in  the  first  plaoe^  that  Amanld,  in  r^eetbg  the  hypothecs  of  ideas, 
as  zepresentative  existences,^ally  distinct  from  the  contemplative 
aot  of  perception,  coincided  with  him  in  viewing  the  material  reality, 
as  .the  immediate  ol^ect  of  that  act;  and,  in  the  second,  that  Ar- 
aaold  again  deserted  this  opinion,  when,  with  the  philosophers, 
he  maintained  that  the  idea,  or  act  of  the  mind  rspresentang  the 
external  reality,  and  not  the  external  reality  itself  was  the  imme- 
diate object  of  percepti<m.  Amanld's  theory  is  one  and  indivisi- 
ble ;  and,  as  snob,  no  part  of  it  is  identieal  wi^  Reid's.  Raid's  oon- 
ihaion,  here  as  elsewhere^  ia  explained  by  the  cfarenmstance,  that  be 
had  never  specolatively  oonoeived  the  possibility  of  the  simplest 
modification  of  the  representatilve  hypothesis.  He  saw  no  medium 
between  rejecting  ideas  as  Bomething  different  from  thought,  and 
his  own  doctrine  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  material  object. 
Neither  does  Amauld,  as  Reid*  supposes,  ever  assert  against  ]\Iale- 
bmnche,  "that  we  perceive  external  thin<i:8  imme<liately,"'  that  is,  in 
themselves:  maiMtainiiig  iliMt  all  our  perrcptimft  are  iinHlilicalioris 
essentially  representative,  he  everywhere  uvuws,  that  lie  denies 
ideas,  only  as  existences  distinct  irom  the  act  itself  of  perception.' 

1  TnteUfftual  l\>mnf9mtf1Lfk,-MM,  CUT.  ^  CRuvrfs,  torn,  xzxrit!.  167,  19B|  M^-Ml 
Work*,  p.  286.  (8m  DitautiolUt  f.  fj, — JEd.] 
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Heid  was,  therefore^  wrong,  and  did  Arnanld  less  than  jiiBti«e,  in 
Tiewiog  bis  theory  **  ts  a  weak  attempt  to  reoondle  two  InoonaiatMit 
do<itiine8:''he  waa  "wtongf  and  did  Amaold  mote  than  Jnatioai  hi 
-  anppoaing  that  one  of  these  doctnnea  was  not  incompatible  with  hia 
own.  The  detection,  however,  of  this  error  only  tenda  to  manifest 
more  dearly,  how  just,  even  when  under  its  inflnenee,  was  Reid^a 
appreciatipn  of  the  contrast,  sabsisting  between  his  own  and  Ar> 
nanld's  opinion,  considered  as  a  whole;  and  exposes  more  g^ring^ 
Brown's  general  misconception  of  Reld's  philosophy,  and  his  present 
gross  misrepresentation,  in  aflrming  that  the  doctrines  of  the  two 
philosophers  were  identical,  and  by  Keid  admitted  to  be  the  same. 
Locke  is  the  philosopher  next  In  order,  and  it  ia  principally  against 

Reid*s  statement  of  the  Loddan  doctrine  cif 
ideas^  that  the  most  Tociftroiis  damoar  baa  b«e& 
rabed,  by  those  Who  deny  that  the  cnider  fbrm  of  the  representative 
hypothesis  waa  the  one  prevalent  among  philosophers,  after  the 
decline  of  the  scholastio  theory  of  spedes ;  and  who  do  not  see 
that,  though  RddV  reftitation,  ftmn  the  eanse  I  have  already  no- 
ticed, was  ostensibly  directed  only  against  that  cmder  Ibrm,  it  waa 
Tirtnally  and  in  effect  levelled  against  the  doctrine  of  a  represen- 
tative perception  altogether.  Even  supposing  that  Reid  was  wrong 
in  attributing  this  particular  modification  of  the  representative 
h}7)Othe8i8  to  Locke,  and  the  j)])ilosopher8  in  general,  —  this  would 
be  a  triN'ial  error,  provided  it  can  be  shown  that  lie  was  opposed 
to  every  doclrine  of  perception,  except  that  founded  on  tlie  lact 
of  the  duaHtv  ©f  consciousness.  But  let  us  consider  wliethcr 
Reid  be  really  in  eiTor  when  lie  attributes  to  Locke  the  o]iinion  iii 
question.  And  let  us  first  liear  the  cliarge  of  liis  opponents.  Of 
these,  I  sliall  only  particularly  refer  to  the  first  and  last,  —  to  Priestley 
and  to  Urown,  —  thouirh  the  same  argument  is  confidently  main- 
tained by  several  other  philosophers,  in  the  interval,  between  the 
publications  of  Priestley  and  of  Brown. 

Priestley  asserts  that  lieid's  whole  polemic  is  directed  against  a 

phantom  of  his  own  creation,  and  that  the  doc- 
trine of  idem  which  lie  combats  was  never  seri- 
ously maintained  l)y  any  philosopher,  ancient  or 
modem,  "llrf. ne,"  says  Priestley,  "Dr.  TUdd 
had  rested  so  much  upon  this  argument,  it  behooved  him,  T  tlnuk,  to 
have  examined  the  strength  of  it  a  little  more  carefully  tlian  he 
seems  to  have  done;  for  he  appears  to  me  to  have  suffered  liinT^olf 
to  be  misled  in  the  very  fonudatioii  of  it,  merely  by  pliilosophers 
happening  to  call  ideas  imagtB  of  external  things;  as  if  this  was 
noi  known  to  be  aJigwaiHm  €aqprM&ion  denoting^  n0<  that  the  aetval 
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shapes  ot  liiinn^s  wore  (lelincntod  in  tlio  l>rain,  or  upon  the  mind,  but 
only  thut  impressions  of  some  kind  or  other  were  eonvoycfl  to  the 
mind  by  means  of  tlie  organs  of  sense  nnd  tlu-ir  conesj)on<ling 
nerves,  and  that  between  these  impressions  and  the  sensations  exist- 
ing in  the  mind,  there  is  a  risal  aud  necessary,  thot^h  at  present  an 
unknown,  connection."* 

Brown  does  not  go  the  length  of  Priestley ;  he  admits  that,  in 
more  JUicieut  timeSi  the  obnoxious  opinion  was  prevalent,  and  allows 
even  tiRTO  among  modem  philosophen;,  Malobranohe  and  Berkeley,  to 
.  have  been  gtiilty  of  its  adoption.  Both  Priestley  and  Brown  stren- 
uously contend  against  Hcid^s  intcq}retation  of 

Brown  coincides  ^j^^  doctrinc  of  Lockc,  who  stotcs  it  as  that  phi- 
MTtav  B«P*  viwr^  loaopher^s  opinion,  "  that  images  of  external  ob- 
f iMtoii oftniwi  jeets  were  conveyed  to  the  brain;  bat  whether 

he  thought  with  Descartes  [leffe  omnino  Dr. 
Ghuke]  and  Newton,  that  the  images  in  the  brain  are  perceived  by 
the  mbd,  there  present,  or  that  they  are  imprinted  on  the  mind  it- 
self is  not  so  evideak"' 

'This,Browii,  Priestley,  and  others,  prononnce  a  flagrant  misrep- 
tesentation.  Not  only  does  Brown  maintain  that  Locke  never  con.'* 
oeived  the  idea  to  be  substantially  di^rent  ^m  the  mind^  as  a 
wi^f^j  image  in  the  brain ;  bat,  that  be  never  supposed  it  to  have 
an  existence  apart  from  the  mental  enei^  of  which  it  is  the  olgecL 
Locke,  he  asserts,  like  Amauld,  considered  the  idea  perodved  and 
the  percipient  aet,  to  .constitute  the  same  indivisible  modification  of 
the  conscious  mind.  This  we  shall  consider. 

In  his  language,  Locke  is  of  all  philosopheis  the  most  figufativ^ 

ambi^ous,  vacinating^  various,  and  even  contra- 

General  ch.n»cter  .  ^  noticcd  by  Rcid  and  Stew- 

«rt,s2dBrownhimseU;-ind^d,webelieve.by 
every  philosopher  who  has  had  oeeanon  to  an* 
imadvcrt  on  Locke,  like  opinions  of  such  a  writer  are  not,  there- 
fi>re,  to  bo  assumed  from  isolated  and  casual  pressions,  which 
themselves  require  to  be  inteipreted  on  the  general  analogy  of  the 
system ;  and  yet  this  is  the  only  gi'ound  on  which  Dr.  Brown  aiU 
tempts  to  establish  his  conclusions.  Thus,  on  the  matter  under  dis» 
eus^on,  though  really  distinguishing^  Locke  verbally  confounds^  the 
olgeots  of  sense  and  of  pure  intellect,  the  operation  and  its  object, 
the  oljeots  immediate  and  mediate,  the  object  and  its  relations^  the 
images  of  fimcy  and  the  notions  ni  the  understanding,  Consdous- 


(p,W^t%\  (Million).   On  Frl€it!er,.«ro  Sti  wnrt,     Works,  j..  258. 
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nesa  h  converted  with  Peroeptlon;  Pcrceptlott  with  Idea;  Ides 
with  the  ol^eot  of  Pereeptioii,  and  with  Kotlon,  Ooo/oeplkm^  Fhaa- 
taaiii,  Representatton,  Senae^  Meanings  etc  Kow,  Ui  la&giiaga 
idanti^ng  ideaa  and  pereeptioiiB,  i^peafs  conftrmable  to  »  diso^la 
of  Aniaiild;  and  now  it  proelahiiB  him  a  ibUowtBr  of  Demoeritaa 
and  Digby, — eipUuning  ideaa  "bj  mechanioal  impnlae  and  the  prop- 
agation of  material  partioiea  from  the  external  teafit j  to  the  hrthu 
In  one  paaaage,  the  idea  wonld  aeem  an  oiganie  afibetion^— the 
mere  oeoaaton  of  a'apirilnfil  repreaaitation ;  In  another^  a  rcprcscD- 
tatiTe  images  ^  the  brain  Hael£  In  emplojing  thus  indilleiently 
the  language  of  every  hypotheaiai  may  we  not  anapect  that  he  waa 
anxiona  to  be  made  reaponaiUe  ibr  none  f  One,  however,  he  haa 
fbnnally  rejected,  and  that  ia  the  very  opinion  attributed  to  him  by 
Dr,  Brown,  ^  that  the  idea,  or  oljeet  of  oonsetonaneaa  in  pecoeptioa, 
ia  only  a  modHleation  of  the  mind  itaol£ 

I  do  not  deny  that  Lodce  ooeaaionally  employa  ezpreeriona,  whi<di, 

in  a  writer  of  more  conaiderate  language,  would 

Hw  inierpraMiw  imply  the  identity  of  ideaa  with  the  act  of 
wiopiodbjr  DrowB«r     knowledge;  and,  under  the  otrcamstanees,  I 

L<  eko'3  o|>inliin,  ex-         ,  .a       ^  .  • 

piiciii)  contradicted  shonld  havc  considered  suspense  more  rational 
by  Wke himicif.  than  a  dogmatic  confidence  in  any  conclusion, 

did  not  the  following  passage,  which  hns  never, 
I  believe,  ]>een  noticed,  afford  a  positive  and  explicit  contradiction 
ol  Brown's  interpretfition.  It  m  from  Locke's  J^Jxamination  of 
Mdlebranclve' ii  Opinion^  wliich,  as  subsequent  to  the  |>ublieation  of 
the  ^Way,  must  be  held  decisive  in  relation  to  the  doctrines  of  that 
work.  At  the  same  time,  the  statement  is  articulate  and  jireciste, 
and  possesses  all  the  authority  of  one  cauiitmsly  emitted  in  the 
course  of  a  polemical  discussion.  Malebranclie  coincided  with  Ar- 
nauld,  Rcid,  and  recent  philosophers  in  general,  and  consequently 
with  Locke,  as  interpreted  l)y  Brown,  to  the  extent  ol  8uj)posing 
tliat  sensafiofi  j/rujjt)'  is  nothing  but  a  fetate  or  modification  of  tho 
mind  itself;  and  Locke  had  thus  the  opportunity  of  expri->iiiLr.  in 
regfird  to  this  opinion,  liis  agreement  or  dissent.  An  acquiescence 
in  the  doctrine,  that  the  secondary  qualities,  of  which  we  ai  o  con- 
pclous  in  sensation,  are  merely  mental  states,  by  no  means  it: v. ♦Ives 
an  admission  that  the  ]>rimary  qualities,  of  which  wo  are  conscious 
in  percej>tion,  are  nothing  more.  Malebranclie,  for  example,  aflirms 
the  one  and  denies  tho  other.  But  if  Locke  be  found  to  ridicule, 
as  he  does,  even  the  opinion  which  merely  reduces  the  secondary 
qualities  to  mental  states,  a  fortiori,  and  this  on  the  principle  of  his 
own  pbUoiophy,  he  moat  be  held  to  reject  the  doctrine,  which  would 
xeduoe  not  only  the  noii-MemMing  aenaationa  of  the  aeoondary,  but 
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even  the  resembling,  and  oonBeqnently  teto&dcd,  ideas  of  the  pii* 
mxry  qualities  of  matter,  to  modifioatioiia  of  tho  immaterial  nnez- 
tended  mind*  In  these  cireomstanoes,  the  following  passage  la 
BBpejfdnoasly  eooolastfe  against  Brown ;  and  equally  so,  whether  we 
,  ,       ^  ooinctde  or  not  in  all  the  prineiples  it  involvesL 

Locke  quoted.  .         «  *^ 

**Bat  to  ennniDe  tbeir  doetnne  of  moaifieatUm 
a  Ut^  ftrther.^Dittnreat  aentinienfa  (eenaationa)  are  dilferent 
modilteations  of  the  mind.  The  nund,  or  soul,  that  pereeires!,  la 
one  immaterial  hidrririhle  aobataace.  Now  I  see  the  white  and 
Uaok  on  this  paper;  I  hear  One  singnig  in  the  next  room ;  I  feel 
the  wannth  of  the  fire  I  at  by;  and  I  taste  an  apple  I  am  eating, 
and  aU  this  at  the  same  thne.  Kow,  I  ask,  take  modifleation  for 
what  yon  please,  ean  the  same  nnesetended  indivBsible  snhstance 
have  diArent,  naj,  Inoondatent  and  <lppoaite  {aa  these  of  white  and 
bhK^  must  be)  modifieations  at  the  asme  time  f  Or  most  we  snp* 
poee  diatinet  parts  in  an  indivisible  snhstanoe^  one  fm  blad^  another 
for  white,  and  another  for  red  ideas,  and  so  of  the  rest  of  those  in- 
finite sensationa,  which  we  have  in  aorta  and  degrees  $  all  which  we 
can  difltinetly  perceive,  and  so  are  dtstind  ideaa,  some  whereof  are 
op])ositc,  as  heat  and  oold,  wMeh  yet  a  man  may  feel  at  the  same 
thnef  I  was  ignorant  before^  how  aensation  waa  perfimned  in  ns: 
this  thej  call  an  explanation  of  itl  Most  I  say  now  I  understand 
it  better?  If  this  be  to  core  ooe^s  ignoranoe,  it  is  a  very  bliglit  dis- 
ease, and  the  charm  of  two  or  three  insignificant  words  will  at  any 
time  remove  it ;  prohatum  This  passage  is  correspondent  to 

the  doctrine  held,  on  tliis  point,  by  Locke's  personal  friuud  uutl 
philosophical  follower,  Ia*  C'lerc. 

Bill  ii  h  bt  thus  evident  that  Locke  held  neither  the  third  form 
of  representation,  that  lent  to  liini  by  Brown,  nor  even  the  second; 
it  follows,  that  Ifeid  did  liini  anything  hut  inju^lice,  in  supj)o8iug 
him  to  maintain  that  ideas  arc  objects,  either  iu  the  brain,  or  in  the 
mind  itself.  Even  the  more  material  of  these  alternatives  lias  been 
the  one  generally  attributed  to  him  by  his  critics,'  and  the  one 
adopted  from  him  by  \m  disciples.'  Nor  is  this  to  be  deemed  an 
opinion  too  monstrous  lu  be  entertained  by  so  enlightened  a  philoso- 
pher. It  waa  the  common  opinion  of  the  age;  the  opinion,  in  par- 
ticular, held  by  the  must  illustrious  philo?ophei*s,  his  countrymen 
and  contemporaries,  —  bv  New  lou,  Clarke,  \V  illi.^.  Nn<  eto* 

Descartes,  Amauld,  and  Locke,  are  the  only  philo^phcrs  iu  i^gard 

I  Swtlcn  so.  *  Tticlcer'*         »/N<uimy  i.  pp.  16,  IS,  (2d 

S  E.  f .  Sergeant  and  Coastal.  8m  DitaU'    edit  )  See  Di$etm(on$f  p.  80,  note.t*— £i>> 
tioH',  p.  80,  note*;  and  Stettanti  M8>  AMfi^ 
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to  whom  Brown  attempts  articulately  to  show,  that  Reid^s  aooonat 

of  their  opinions  touching  tho  point  at  iaatip  is 

Brown  ptssos  orer  eiToneous.  But  thcrc  are  others,  such  as  Xew- 
Reid'«  luterj.nr.ation     ^^^^  Clarko,  Hook,  Noms,  whom  Reid  charged 

of  the  opinioiuofcer-  »    ij.  »        .  i        ^i.    •  a 

tete  iHiiiflMpfefln.  hoidiog  the  obnoxious  hypothemai  and 

whom  Brown  passes  over  without  an  attempt 
to  vindicate,  although  Malebnuu^e  and  Berkeley  be  the  only  two 
philosophers  in  regard  to  whom  he  ezplioitly  ayowa  that  Reid  ia 
connect.  But  as  an  instance  of  Beid's  error,  Brewn  alleges  Hobbes ; 
and  aa  an  evidence  of  ita  nnlTemliiy,  the  authority  of  Le  Qero 
and  Cronaas. 

*To  addace  Hobbea  as  an  instance  of  Reid*a  miarepiesentation 

of  the  *^  common  doctrine  of  ideas,**  betrays  on 
the  part  •f  Brown,  a  total  misapprehension  of 
field*!  error.  ^®  oonditions  oi  the  question;  or  be  fot^g^ 

that  Hobbes  was  a  matenalist.  The  doctrine 
of  representation,  under  all  its  modifications,  ia  properly  sobordi- 
nate  to  the  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  principle  of  thought ;  and  on  the 
supposition,  all  but  uniyersally  admitted  among  phDosophers,  that' 
the  relation  of  knowledge  implied  the  analogy  of  existence.  It  was 
mainly  devised  to  explain  the  pcsBikMlity  of  a  knowledge  by  an 
immaterial  sulgect,  of  an  existence  so  disproportioned  to  its  nature, 
as  the  qualities  of  a  maleriAl  olject.  Gontending,  that  an  imme- 
diate cognition  of  the  accidents  of  matter,  Inftrs  an  essential 
identity  of  matter  and  mind,  Brown  himself  admits,  that  the 
hypothesis  of  representation  belongs  exclusively  to  the  doctrine 
of  dualism;'  w^hilst  Reid,  assailing  the  hypothesis  of  ideas  only  as 
siibvertini^  the  reality  of  matter,  could  hardly  regard  it  as  parcel 
of  that  sclu'iiu',  which  acknowledges  the  reality  of  nothing  else. 
But  though  Hobbes  cannot  be  adduced  as  a  competent  witness 
against  Reid,  ho  is,  however,  valid  evidence  against  Brown. 
Hobbes,  though  a  materialist,  admitted  uo  knowledge  of  an  exter- 
nal world.  Like  his  friend  Sorbicro,  he  was  a  kind  of  material 
idealist.  According  to  him,  we  knuu  nothing  of  the  qualities  or 
existence  of  any  outward  reality.  All  that  we  know  is  the 
** seeming,"  the  "apparition,'*  the  "n«:]K  <  '  the  "])h/r'nomenon,"  the 
"phantasm,"  within  oureelves;  and  tlil^  sul)jectivc  ol>ject.  of  which 
we  are  conscious,  and  which  is  consciousness  itself,  is  notiung  more 
than  the  "agitation"  of  our  internal  organism,  determined  by  tlio 
unknown  "  motions,''  which  nre  supposed,  in  like  manner,  to  consti- 
tute tho  world  without,  J'erception  lie  reduces  to  Sensation, 
Memory  and  Imagination  are  £icalties  specifically  identioid  with 

p.m— to.  •LMts»r.9f.]IS,ltt(«dtt.18») 
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Senae,  difibring  from  it  shaply  in  the  degree  of  their  Tivadtf;  and 
ibis  difference  of  fatensitj,  with  Hobbes  as  with  Hume,  is  tbe  ordy 
diserimination  between  onr  dreaming  and  our  waking  thoaghta.-^ 
A  dodrine  of  perception  identical  with  Reid's  I 

^Dr.  Brown  at  length  proceeds  to  oonsmnmate  his  victory,  by 
■'that  most  deoisirc  evidence,  found  not  in  treatises,  read  only  by 
a  feW)  bat  in  the  populfir  elcmentaiy  worlcs  of  science  of  the 

time,  the  general  text-books  cf  schools  and 

1*  cierc  and  crou-    eollcges.**    He  quotes  howcTer,  only  two,— 

eaz,   refenod  toby  ^t  av^^mi  •»>.  . 

Brawn.  jPneumotolof;}/  of  Le  Ciero^  and  the  Zogie 

of  Cronsas. 

<*Le  Olera,'*  says  Dr.  Brown,  **in  his  chapter  on  the  natnre  of 
L*  Clue,  ideas,  gives  the  history  of  the  opinions  of  phi- 

losophers on  this  subject,  and  states  among 
them  the  very  doctiinc  which  is  most  ibrdbly  and  accurately 
opposed  to  the  ideal  system  of  perception.  ^Alii  putani  idecu  et 
perceptiones  ideantm  easdem  esse,  licet  rdoHonibus  differcmi.  Idea, 
uti  censent,  proprie  ad  objectum  refertur,  quod  mens  considerat;-— 
perceptio,  vcre  ad  mentem  ipsam  quje  perccpit :  sod  duplex  ilia 
rcl:itiu  ud  uuam  raodificationem  mentis  pertinent.  It:ujuo,  secun- 
dum hosce  philoi>o]»lio%  uulL'e  Mini,  proprie  loquendo,  ideic  a  inente 
nostra  distinetfp.*  What  is  it^,  I  may  a>k,  whicli  Dr.  Keid  considere 
himself  as  iiaviiiGr  added  to  tliis  veiy  pliilosoi)hic:il  view  of  percep- 
tion? aud  if  he  added  nothing,  it  is  surely  too  much  to  ascribe  to 
liiui  the  merit  of  detecting  errors,  tlio  counter-statement  of  wliidi 
ha*l  long  formed  a  part  of  tlie  elementary  works  of  the  schools."* 

In  the  first  place,  Dr.  Keid  certainly  "added"  nothing  "to  this 
very  pliiiosophical  view  of  perception,"  but  he  exploded  it  alto- 
gether. In  the  second,  it  is  false  either  thnt  this  doctrine  of  per- 
ception *' had  long  formed  part  of  tlio  elementary  works  of  the 
Bchoolji,''  or  that  Le  Clero  affords  any  countenance  to  this  assertion. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  virtually  stated  by  him  to  be  the  novel  para- 
dox of  a  single  philosoplnT ;  nay,  it  is  already,  as  such  a  singular 
opinion,  discussed  and  i  rli  i  rerl  to  its  author  by  Koid  himself.  Had 
Dr.  Brown  proceeded  trom  the  tenth  paragraph,  whicli  he  quotes, 
to  the  fourteenth,  which  he  could  n<»t  Itave  read,  he  mouM  have 
found  tiiat  the  passnir^'  cx'tracte<l,  so  iar  li  oni  containing  the  state- 
ment of  an  old  and  iamiliar  dogma  in  the  sehool<«,  was  neither  more 
nor  less  ti»au  a  statement  of  the  contemporary  hypothesis  of  Antony 
Amaold,  and  of  Antony  Amauld  alone.  In  the  third  place,  from 
the  mode  in  which  he  cites  Le  Clerc,  his  silence  to  the  contrary, 
and  the  general  tenor  of  his  statement,  Dr.  Brown  would  lead  us  tQ 
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view  of  perae|itioiL**  So  ftr,  howeTor,  ftom  ooinotdiag  wiih 
Anumldf  lie  prooounoM  lus  opinion  to  be  fiUae;  o<mtroverts  li  apoA 
Teiy  aoiid  gromidfl;  and  in  deUTMing  liii  own  doetrine  toaehing 
ideai^  thoogli  fiifi«iantlj  oaolioiu  in  telling  ne  what  thej  he 
hae  no  hesitation  in  aainxing  ii%  among  other  thinga  whieh  they 
oannot  be^  that  they  are  not  modifioatiom  or  eatential  aCatea  of 
mind.  ^Ifon  etf  (idea  ao.)  fnodyiecOio  a/ut  4t$enHa  meniU:  nam 
pneterqaam  qnod  aentinina  ingena  ease  diaorimen  inter  ide»  pere^ 
Honem  et  semationmi;  qoid  habet  mena  nostra  simile  monta^ 
ant  innomeria  ejnsmodi  ideb?"  8a«h  is  the  judgment  of  thait 
anthority  to  vhibh  Br.  Brown  appealed  aa  the  most  deoiaLYe."^ 
In  Orouaai^  Dr.  Brown  haa  aetnaUy  aoooeeded  in  finding  one 

example  (ho  might  have  ibnnd  ti'enty)  of  a 
philosopher,  before  Bead,  holding  tlMB 
theory  of  ideas  with  Amanld  and  himselC' 
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LECTUBE  .  XXIII. 

THB  FBBSKHTATIVB  VACVLTT, 

I.— >rsacxrTiox, — was  heio  ▲  xaxubal  u&xuiil 

Ibt  our  la.st  Lecture,  I  concludotl  the  review  of  Reitl's  Historical 

Account  of  the  previous  ()|iinions  on  Percep- 
EadapropdMdiQtho     tion.    In  entering  upon  this  review,  I  jnoposed 
^^•W^  foHowing  ends.    In  the  first  place,  to  afford 


you,  not  certainly  a  complete,  but  a  competent, 
insigVit  into  the  vnrions  theories  on  this  subject; 
and  rlii>  was  snflicieatly  accomplished  by  limiting  myself  to  the 
opinions  touched  upon  by  Keid.  My  aim,  in  the  second  place,  was 
to  correct  some  errors  of  Reid  arisin?]f  from,  Mn<l  illustrative  ofj 
tho-io  fundamental  misconceptions  whieh  have  inleeted  his  whole 
doetriin  of  the  cognitive  faeulties  with  confusion  and  error;  and, 
in  the  third  place,  I  had  in  view  to  vindicate  Keid  from  tlie  attack 
ma<le  on  him  by  Brown.  I,  accordingly,  showed  you,  that  though 
not  without  mistakes,  owing  partly  to  his  limited  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  previous  philosopherSi  and  partly  to  not  having  gen- 
eralized to  himself  the  yariotui  posuble  modifications  of  the  hy- 
pothesis of  representative  jieroeption,  — •!  showed  you,  I  say,  that 
Reul,  though  certainly  anything  bat  exempt  from  error,  was,  hav- 
ever,  absolately  guiltless  of  all  and  every  one  of  that  marvellous 
tissue  of  mistakeSi  with  whioh  he  is  so  recklessly  accused  by 
Brown, whereas  Brown's  own  attack  is,  from  first  to  last,  itself 
that  very  scries  of  misoonoeptions  which  he  imputes  to  Beid« 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  applicable  to  himself  tlian  the  con- 
cluding observations  whioh  he  makes  in  reference  to  Reid ;  and  as 
these  observations,  addressed  to  his  pupils,  embody  in  reality  an 
edifying  and  well-expresBed  advice,  they  will  lose  nothing  of  their 
relevancy  or  effect,  if  the  one  philosopher  must  be  substituted  for 
the  other.^  <*ThAt  a  mind  so  vigorous  as  that  of  ]>r,  Reid  ftbould 
have  been  capable  of  the  series  of  misconceptions  whioh  we  have 
traced,  may  seem  wonderful,  and  truly  is  so;  and  equally,  or  rather 

1  D»*tm*»i»n»j  jf  82.  — £d. 
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0tin  more  vooderfbl,  is  tha  general  edmuiion  of  bis  merit  in  thle 
xeapeeL  I  trosi  it  will  impresB  you  with  one  impoituit  lemon — Co 
oontnlt  the  opinione  of  antfaon  in  their  ovn  woilu,  and  not  in  the 
voHu  of  thoee  who  profew  to  give  a  faithM 'aooonnt  of  them. 
From  my  own  ezperienoe  I  ean  most  truly  Msnre  yon,  that  there 
is  seareely  an  instance  in  which  I  have  li>und  the  view  which  I  had 
reeeiyed  of  them  to  be  Hdtblal.  There  is  nsnally  something  more, 
or  something  less,  whidi  modifies  the  general  reaolt;  and*  by  the 
vorions  addidons  and  snbtraetions  thna  made,  so  mneh  of  the  spirit 
of  the  original  doctrine  is  lost,  that  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  con- 
sidered as  having  made  a  fortonate  escape,  If  it  be  not  at  last  repre- 
sented as  directly  opposite  to  what  it  ia.**^ 
The  mistakes  of  Dr.  Brown  in  rehrtion  to  Reid,  on  whioh  I  have 

hitherto  animadverted,  are  coinparativi^ly  nnim- 
Mricbtiiitttrib-    portant.    Their  refbtatioin  only  OTinccs  that 
ittag  to  pWiotopiMtf  ^  erwmeonsly  attribute  to  philoso- 

In  ^ncral  the  cnidcr  ,  \  » 

doctrine  of  uepK^u-  V^^^  general  the  crader  form  of  the  repre- 
utive  reroepUon.         sentativo  hy])othe8is  of  perception ;  aiid  that  he 

was  fully  warranted  in  this  attribution,  is  not 

only  dcmoii^trntcd  by  tlic  disproval  of  all  the  instanct's  m  hicli 
Brown  lias  alleged  against  Reid,  but  might  be  shown  b}'  a  whole 
crowd  of  examples,  were  it  neeessary  to  i)rove  so  uinleiiiable  ;v  fact. 
In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  artieulatcly  proved,  it  will  be 
enough  now  sinijdy  to  mention  that  the  most  learned  and  intelli- 
gent of  the  ])hik)sophors  of  last  century  might  be  quoted  to  the 
fact,  that  tlie  oi»iuiori  at  inl»uted  by  Reid  to  psychologists  in  general, 
was  in  reality  the  prevalent;  and  that  tlie  doctrine  of  Arnauld, 
which  Brown  supposes  to  have  been  tho  one  univereally  received, 
was  only  adopted  by  the  few.  To  this  point  Malebram-iie,  Leib- 
nitz, and  lit  ucker,  the  younger  Thomasiu&j^S  Gmvesaudc,  Genoveai, 
aiid  Voltaire,"  are  concluijivc  evidenee. 

But  rt  more  important  historical  question  remains,  and  one  winch 

even  more  affects  the  reputations  of  Ivcid  an«l 
V^n^lb^uSa'^^     Brown.    It  is  this: — Did  Iteid,  as  Brown  suj)- 

poses,  bold,  not  the  doctrine  of  Natural  licai- 
ism,  but  the  liner  iiypothcsis  of  a  Representative  Perception? 

If  Reid  did  hold  this  doctrine,  I  admit  at  once  that  Brown  is 
rigltt;'  lieid  ficcomplished  nothing;  his  plnlit^^]  liy  is  a  blunder, 
and  his  whole  polemic  ngninst  the  plill  .sdphers,  too  insignificant 
for  relutation  or  comment.   The  one  lorm  of  repix'soututioo  may 

1  Philosophy  of  thr  Hutrum  Mmd,  Lect.      2  Thcf^  fcstlmonJes  angimtaMl, 
Sxvii.  p.  175  (edit.  1830).  emmoHx,  p.  83.  —  Ed. 

t  8e»  2)iiaimiait$f  f,  •L—Ed. 
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l>e  somowluit  simpler  and  more  philosophical  than  the  other;  but 
th»  sobttitution  cnP  the  former  for  the  latter  is  hardly  deserving  of 
notice;  and  of  all  coDceivable  hallaciiiatioDs  the  very  greatest 
would  be  that  of  Reid,  in  anrogatiog  to  himself  the  merit  of  thiu 
snbverting  the  ftondation  of  Idealism  and  Skepticism,  and  of  phi* 
loBophevs  at  iMge  in  adknowledgmg  the  pretension.  The  idealist 
and  akepde  can  establish  tBeir  eondasions  indiflhrentlj  on  either 
fiovm  of  B  representative  peroeption ;  nay,  the  simpler  Ibrm  aflbrds 
a  seoiirer,  as  the  more  pl^osopbica],  foundation.  The  idealism  of 
Fiohte  is  aeeordingly  a  system  &r  more  firmly  founded  than  the 
idealism  of  Berkeley;  and  as  the  simpler  involves  a  contradiction 
of  consciousness  more  extensive  and  direct,  so  it  furnishes  to  the 
skepHc  a  longer  and  more  poweHul  lever. 

BefoTOf  however,  discussing  this  qnestion,  it  may  be  proper  here 

to  consider  more  particularly  a  matter  of  which 

Th«  diidiuiUon  «f         have  hitherto  treated  only  by  the  way, — I 

Intuitive  and  Kfprc-  *  t  a*  a      —  t  ^ 

mean  the  distinction  of  Immediate  or  Intuitive, 
to  be  Ant  eoiuidered.  hi  coutrsst  to  Mediate  or  B^resentative  Knowl- 
edge. This  is  a  distinction  of  the  most  impor- 
tant kind,  and  it  is  one  which  has,  however,  been  almost  whoPy 
Qiverlooked  by  i)hilosopfaers.  This  oversij^t  is  less  to  be  wondered 
at  in  those  who  allowed  no  immediate  knowledge  to  the  mind, 
except  of  its  proper  modes ;  in  their  systems  the  distinction,  though 
it  still  subsisted,  h:ul  little  relevancy  or  effect,  as  it  did  not  dia- 
criminate  the  faculty  by  which  we  are  aware  of  the  ]>resence  of 
extc-rnal  ol>jects,  from  that  by  wliicli,  Avhen  absent,  those  are  imaged 
to  tlic  iiiiii'L  In  neither  ease,  on  tliis  doctrine,  ;iic  we  conscious  or 
immediately  cognizant  of  the  external  reality,  hut  only  ol  the 
mental  mode  through  whieh  it  is  represented.  l>ut  it  is  more 
astonishing  that  those  who  maintain  tiiat  the  mind  is  innnediately 
percipient  of  external  things,  should  not  have  signalized  tliis  dis- 
tinction ;  as  on  it  is  established  the  essential  difference  of  Percep- 
tion as  a  faeulty  of  intuitive,  Imagination  as  a  faeulty  of  repre- 
sentative, knowledsre.  Rut  the  marvel  is  still  more  eidmncod 
when  we  find  that  Ueid  and  Stewart  —  (if  to  them  this  of  iuiou 
really  belongs)  so  far  from  distinguish in^r  Pereeption  as  an  iianie- 
diate  and  intuitive,  from  Ima^fination  (and  under  Imagination,  be 
it  oijserved,  I  include  both  the  Conception  and  the  Memory  of 
these  phUotiOpher^^),  as  a  mediate  or  reprcsetitative,  faculty,  —  in 

language  make  them  both  equally  ??nmediate. 

Add^  lUm  of  QOt  Yow  will  recollect  the  refutation  I  formerlv  ixave 
QMtlooliwii  obmmb  * 

Ton  of  Keid's  eclf-e«>ntr:idiotory  assertion,  that 

in  Memory  we  are  immediately  cognizant  of  that  which,  as 

40 
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past,  is  not  now  existent,  uid  oaiiiio4|  therefiure,  be  known  in  itself; 
and  that,  in  Imagination,  we  are  immediately  cognittot  «f  Uiat 
which  is  distnnt,  or  of  that  vluoh  is  not,  and  probably  nOYer  wen^ 
in  being*^  Here  the  term  immediaia  is  either  abeoid,  ai  contra- 
diot4»'y ;  or  it  is  implied  onlj^  in  a  certain  qpeoial  meaning,  to  de«i|^ 
nete  tiie  simpler  &rm  of  representetiont  in  irhioh  nothing  is  Bnp> 
poaed  to  intervene  between  the  meutd  cognition  and  the  external 
reality;  in  contrast  to  the  more  complex,  in  which  the  repraeen* 
tatiye  or  Tioaiioaa  image  ia  anppoaed  to  be  aomething  diflferant 

from  both.  ThoBf  in  conaaqoence  of  Una  di** 
ut.  ^v), ok  phiio^o-  not  only  not  having  been  traced  by 

conAudon.  Beid,  aa  the  diacnminative  pnndple  of  iua  doc- 

trine, b«t  having  been  even  oveilaid,  obacnred, 
and  p^Iexed,  hia  whde  philoaophy  haa  been  inyolTcd  in  haae 
and  oonfnaion ;  inaomnch  that  a  philoaopher  of  Brown*a  acoteneaa 
eonld  (na  we  have  seen  and  ahall  see)  actually  ao  tut  miaoonceive^ 
aa  even  to  reverae  ita  import  The  diitinetion  is,  therefore^  one 
which,  on  every  aoconnti  merita  yonr  moat  aedolona  attentum ;  bat 
though  of  primary  importance^  it  ia  Ibrtonately  not  of  any  con* 
siderahle  difficulty. 
Ai  every  cognitive  act  which,  in  one  relation,  ia  a  mediate  or 

repreaentative,  is,  in  another,  an  immediate  or 
This  dutinction  In    ^fgi^f^^^  knowledge,  let  ua  take  a  particaiar 

uiostnited.  inatance  of  8a<m  an  act;  aa  hereby  we  ahall  at 

once  obtain  an  example  of  the  one  kind  of 
knowledge,  and  of  llie  other,  and  these  also  in  proximate  contrast 
to  each  other.  I  call  up  an  image  of  the  Jlif/h  Chnrc/^  Now, 
in  this  act,  what  do  I  know  imraediutely  or  intuitively;  what 
mediately  or  by  representation?  It  is  nianifust  tli;!t  I  am  conscious 
or  immediately  co<;uizant  of  all  that  is  known  as  uu  act  or  modifi- 
cation of  niy  mind,  and,  consequently,  of  the  modification  or  act 
which  constitutrs  the  mental  image  of  the  Cathedral.  But  asi,  in 
this  operation,  it  evident,  that  I  am  conscious  or  immediately 
cognizant  of  the  Cathedral,  as  iniage<l  in  my  nun  J  j  eo  it  is  equally 
manifest,  tliat  I  am  not  conscious  or  immediately  cognizant  of  the 
Cathedral  as  existing.  But  still  I  am  said  to  know  it;  it  is  even 
called  the  object  of  my  thought.  1  can,  liowevcr,  only  kiu  w  it 
mediately,  —  only  through  the  mental  imago  wlach  repiet^  nts  it 
to  consciuubiiess ;  and  it  can  only  be  styled  the  object  of  thought, 
inasmuch  as  a  reference  to  it  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  act  of 
representation.  J?  rotn  this  example  ia  umuiie&t,  what  in  general 

I  See  Ifd.  xxi.  p.  1^1  it  m^.— Ed. 
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is  meant  hy  Immeduite  or  ixrti^tive, — what  hy  mediate  or  repre* 
eentalaTe  knowledge,  AU  filiiloMfiheri  are  at  one  in  regard  to  the 
immediate  knowledge  of  oor  present  mental  modifiimtions ;  and 
all  are  equally  agreed,  if  we  remove  some  Terbal  ambignities,  that 
we  are  obIj  mediately  cognizant  of  all  past  thoughts,  objects,  and 
events,  and  of  every  external  reality  not  at  the  moment  within  the 
iphere  of  sense.    There  is  but  one  point  on  which  they  arc  now  at 

variance,  —  viz.,  w  hether  the  tliinking  subject  is 
oonttMb  competent  to  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  aught 

Iiilaitira  Md     ^^^^  ^YiQ  modifications  of  the  mental  self;  in  other 
words,  whether  we  can  have  any  imiuediate  per- 
ception of  external  things.    "Waiving,  liowever, 
this  question  for  the  moment,  let  us  articnlatcly  state  what  are  the 
different  conditions  involved  in  the  two  kinds  of  kuuwledge. 
In  the  first  place,  considered  as  acts.  —  An  act  of  immediate 

knowledge  is  simple:  there  is  nothing  beyond 
the  mere  consciousness,  by  that  which  knows, 
of  that  wliich  is  known.  Here  consciousness  is 
simply  contemplative.  On  the  contrary,  an  act  of  mediate  knowl- 
edge is  complex;  for  the  mind  is  not  only  conscious  of  the  act  as 
its  own  modificntion,  but  of  this  modification  as  an  object  repre- 
sentative of^  or  relative  to,  an  object  beyond  the  sphere  of  con- 
sciousness. In  this  act,  consciousness  is  both  representative  and 
contemplative  of  the  representation. 
In  the  seoond  place,  in  relation  to  their  objects.— 7 In  an  imme- 
diate cognition,  the  object  is  single,  and  the 
^J^""""""  term  nneqoivocal.  Here  the  object  in  con- 
sciousness, and  the  ol)ject  in  existence,  are  tilie 
same ;  in  the  langunge  of  the  schools,  the  esse  inteniionaiU  or  repre- 
Mntatimmiy  coincides  with  the  esse  entitatir'n  1.  In  a  mediate 
cognition,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ol^ject  is  twofold,  and  the  term 
equivocal ;  tlie  object  known  and  representing  being  different  from 
the  object  unknown,  except  aa  represented.  The  immediate  object, 
or  object  known  in  this  act,  should  be  called  the  ms^ective  obj^ 
or  su^fect'ohject,  in  contradistinction  to  the  me^ate  or  unknown 
object,  which  might  be  discriminated  aa  the  ol^ect-^ed,  A  slight 
aoqniuntance  with  philosophical  writings  ^-iU  show  you  how  neces- 
aaiy  sack  a  distinction  is;  the  want  of  it  kaa  oavaed  Beid  to  pmede 
faitnseIC  and  Kant  to  perplex  his  readers. 
In  the  third  place,  considered  aa  jadgmenta  (ibr  yon  will  reool" 

lect  that  eveiy  act  of  Ckmaciomniess  involTea  an 
8.  Aiiadgmflnu.       afllimation). — In  an  intnitiye  act,  the  olgeot 
known  ia  known  aa  aotnallj  existing;  the  cognition,  tlMrafore^  ia 
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UMCtoiy,  inasmaeh  as  the  reality  of  that,  its  object,  is  given  unoon- 
ditionally  as  a  ftet  In  a  TepTeaentative  act,  on  the  contrary,  the 
represented  objeet  is  unknown  as  actually  existing ;  the  cognition, 
therefore,  is  problematieal,  the  reality  of  the  object  represented 
being  only  given  as  a  possibility,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  object 
representing. 

Lk  the  fourth  place,  in  relation  to  their  sphere.  —  Representative 

knowledge  is  exclusively  subjective,  for  its  im- 
thOr  «here.  mediate  object  is  a  iiu  rc  mental  modification, 

and  ils  mediate  object  is  iniknown,  except  in 
BO  far  :is  that  modification  represents  it.  Intuitive  knowledire,  on 
the  other  liaiul,  if  consciousness  is  to  be  credited,  i.s  eitlu'r  sub- 
jective or  objective,  for  its  single  object  may  be  either  a  pha)- 
nomenon  of  the  ego  or  of  the  non-ego,  —  either  mental  or  materiah 
In  the  fifth  place,  considered  in  n  ference  to  their  perfection. — 

An  intuitive  ooixnition,  as  an  act,  is  complete 

their  peribetioo.  absolute,  as  irrespective  of  aught  beyond 

the  dominion  of  consciousnei>s ;  whoren??,  a  rep- 
resentative cognition,  as  an  act,  is  incomplete,  being  relative  to, 
and  incarious  of,  an  existence  beyond  tlie  sjibere  of  actual  knowl- 
edge. Tlie  object  likewise  of  the  former  is  com|)lete,  being  at 
once  l.nown  and  real;  "\\ hercns,  in  the  latter,  the  object  known  h 
ideal,  the  real  object  unknown.  In  their  relations  to  each  other, 
immediate  know)e.l<ro  is  complete,  as  self-suflieient ;  mediate  knowl- 
edge, on  the  contrar}',  is  iucompioto,  as  dependent  on  the  other  for 
its  realization.' 

Such  are  the  two  kinds  of  knowledge  which  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish,  and  such  are  the  principal  contrasts  they  present.  I 
said  a  little  ago  that  this  distinction,  so  far  from  being  eignaiized, 
had  been  abnost  abolished  by  philosophers.   I  ought,  however,  to 

have  excepted  certain  of  the  schoolmen,'  bj 
Tbk  diittiMtioB     -whom  this  discrimination  was  not  only  taken, 
Hw MiMoliiMn.  admirably  applied;  and,  though  I  did  not 

originally  borrow  it  from  them,  I  was  happy  to 
find  that  what  I  had  thought  ont  for  myself  was  confirmed  by  the 

1  For  a  fiiUer  Btatemcnt  of  the  polntt  of  nit  eogsitio  qiue  babetar  de  re,  non  sic  reall- 
Au»t*^Kt^  T— «tni  ifiiiato  tcT  pnMMite  III  nHoat  dbjeett  lonaadiatc  oog- 
Kiiin^  li'<l^'(>.  see  IUid''s  WwktfBwptl*  DkmiU  niti.  }  9:  Actus  wn^uum  cxteriorum  sunt 
Kofi-  li,  p.  8fM-.S15.  —  Ed.  intuff  fvl,  proiitcr  immcdiatum  ordlnero  ad  ob- 

2  [See  l>uratidui»,  lit  Sent.,  Frologiu,  q.  3,  Jecta  »tiu.'=  Cf.  John  M^Jor,  In  Sent.,  lib.  i. 
f  6t  "C«siiltlQAtMMM,U]ftqa*inaMdtato  dkt. IM.  q.t.  f. «> ■dSTMIi,  Ihwium  PAftw 


tendlt  ad  rem  Bfbl  pnesecttm  objective,  smm-  phiir.  torn  li  p  nr>2  ]  [Hcsidcs  T>t>randii9,  the 
(Lum  tim  sotaaiem  exiateutiam :  sicut  cum  vi-    Conimbriceueea  refer  to  Scotna,  Ferrarteaala, 


4»o  Mlflraoi  odalMitam  In  pariete,  v«I  nt$m    Amtm^  H«f«  «  8«iiito  Vtelonflte 
ilttflMastaiMOk  JMMcMMiiUaitar oaar    of B«itnM^ AqmtaM, Onigatr 
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autliority  of  tliese  subtle  spirits.  The  names  given  in  the  seliools 
to  the  immediate  and  mediate  cognitions  were  intuitive  anil  cilh 
stractive  {cognitio  inUntiva^  cogrntio  absfractiva)^  meaning  hy  the 
latter  term  not  merely  what  we,  with  them,  call  abstract  knowl- 
edge, but  also  the  reprefientatioDS  of  ooncrete  objects  in  the  imagiii- 
sUon  or  memory. 

Kow,  possessed  of  this  distinctioii,  of  which  Reid  knew  nothings 
and  asserting  far  more  clearly  and  explicitly  than  he  has  ever  done 
the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  peroeption,  I  think  the  affirmation  I 
made  in  my  last  Lecture  is  not  unwarranted, — that  a  considerable 
section  of  the  schoolmen  were  inoomparably  superior  to  Reid)  or 
any  modem  philosoj)her,  in  th<  Ir  exposition  of  the  true  theory  c$ 
that  fiicalty.  It  is  ooly  wonderful  that  this,  their  doctrine,  has  not 
hitherto  attracted  attention,  and  obtained  the  celebrity  it  merits. 

Having  now  prepared  you  for  the  question  concerning  Reid,  I 

shall  proceed  to  its  consideration;  and  shall,  in 

Order  of  the  di..     ^  ^   jji^jg^  arguments  that  may  be 

adduced  in  ihvor  €i  the  <^imon,  that  Reid  did 
not  assert  a  doctrine  of  Natural  Realism,  did  not  accept  the  iact 
of  the  duality  of  consciousness  m  its  genuine  integrity,  but  onlj 
deluded  himself  with  the  belief  that  he  was  originating  a  new  or 
an  important  opinion,  by  the  adoption  of  the  simpler  form  of  Rep- 
resentation; and,  in  the  second  place^  state  the  aiguments  that 
may  be  alleged  in  support  of  the  <^poeite  conclusion,  that  hia 
doctrine  is  in  truth  the  simple  doctrine  of  Natural  Realism, 
But  before  proceeding  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  alone  I 

conceive  any  preamnption  can  be  founded,  that 
1.  Groanda  on    j^etd  IS  uot  a  Natural  Realist,  but|  like  Brown, 
:(t       ^    1^  Cosmothetio  Idealist,  I  shsU  state  and  refute 

suppoaed  not  a  ^»t-  •  ■%  ■w% 

ani  BMHit  the  only  attempt  made  by  Brown  to  support 

BiomnH  ttagto  uw  this,  his  interpretation  of  Raid's  fundamental 
giimnt  Id  support  of    floctrine.  Brown's  interprctetton  of  Rcld  seems, 

the  rfew  that   Reid       .      -    -         -  j  a  v  v  t 

WW  .  c«motiMrtio  »  ^  not  grounded  on  anytiung  whidi  he 
J4mm,  itMad.  fi>und  in  Reid,  hot  simply  on  his  own  assump- 
tion of  what  Reid*s  opinion  most  be.  Foi^ 
manrellons  as  it  may  sound,  Brown  hardly  seems  to  have  con- 
templated the  possibility  of  an  imme^Bate  knowledge  of  anything 
beyond  the  sphere  of  self;  and  I  should  say,  without  qualification, 
that  he  had  never  at  all  imagined  this  possibility,  were  it  not  fiv 


Ftludanoa,  Ci^etaa,  at  dtotiagairiitng  be-    BntPa  Wari*,  8upp1.  Diss.  B,  p.  812.— Se« 
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the  single  attempt  he  makoe  at  %  proof  of  the  impoAibility  of 
Reid  holding  such  an  opinion,  when  on  one  oooaeion  Rcid's  Ian- 
gnage  acems  for  -a  mofncnt  to  hare  aetnallj  ioggestcd  to  him  the 
question:  Might  that  philosopher  not  perhaps  regard  the  external 
object  as  identieal  with  the  immediate  oliject  in  perception  ?  In 
the  following  paaaage,  you  will  observe,  hj  anticipation,  that  hf 
Sensation,  whi^  ought  to  be  oalled  Sensation  Proper,  is  meant  the 
anbjeotive  iheling,— *the  pleaanre  or  pain  inTolved  in  an  aet  of 
sensihle  peroeptlon;  and  bj  Perception,  which  onght  to  be  called 
Perception  Proper,  hi  meant  the  objective  knowledge  which  we 
have,  or  think  we  haTe,  of  the  external  object  in  that  act,  Sen- 
sation,* says  Dr.  Reid,  «ean  be  nothing  else  than 
It  IS  felt  to  be.  Its  veiy  essence  consists  la 
being  felt ;  and  when  it  is  not  felt,  it  is  not.  There  IS  no  diflbrence 
between  the  sensation  and  the  feeling  of  it;  they  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.'  But  this  is  sorel  j  eqnall  j  tme  of  what  he  tenns  per- 
ception, which,  as  a  state  of  the  mind,  it  must  be  remembered,  u, 
according  to  his  own  aoooont  of  it,  as  difibrent  from  the  obj^ 
perceived  as  the  sensation  Is.  We  may  say  of  the  mental  state 
of  perception,  too,  in  his  own  langungo,  as  Indeed  we  must  say  of 
all  onr  states  of  mind,  whatever  they  may  be,  that  it  can  be  no4h- 
ing  else  than  it  is  felt  to  be.  Its  verf  essence  consists  in  being 
felt;  and  when  it  is  not  felt,  it  is  not  There  IS  no  diflbrence 
between  the  perception  and  the  feeling  of  it;  they  are  one  and 
the  same  thing.  The  sensation,  indeed,  whidi  is  mental,  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  oljeet  exdting  it,  whidi  we  term  material  f  hot  so 
also  is  the  state  of  mind  iriii^  oonstitates  perception ;  for  Dr. 
Reid  was  sorely  too  aealons  an  opponent  of  the  systems  which » 
ascribe  everything  to  mind  alone,  or  to  matter  alone,  to  conrider 
the  peroeptlon  as  itself  the  object  perceived.  That  in  sensation, 
as  oontradistingnished  from  perception,  there  is  no  reference  made 
to  an  external  object,  is  true ;  because,  when  the  reference  is  made, 
we  then  use  the  new  term  of  percei»tioii ;  but  that  in  sensation 
there  is  no  object  distinct  from  that  act  of  the  mind  by  whicli  it 
is  felt,  —  no  object  independent  of  the  mental  feeling,  is  surely  a 
very  strange  o})iiii«jn  of  this  philosopher;  since  what  he  terms  per- 
ception is  nothing  but  the  reference  of  this  very  sensation  to  its 
external  olyect.  The  sensation  itself  he  certainly  supposes  to 
depend  on  the  presence  of  an  external  object,  which  is  all  that  , 
can  be  understood  in  the  case  of  perception,  when  wv  bpeak  of  its 
objects,  or,  in  other  wonln,  of  those  external  causes  to  which  we 
refer  our  sensations;  for  the  material  object  itself  he  surely  could 
not  consider  as  forming  a  part  of  the  perception,  which  is  a  state 
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of  the  mind  alone.    To  be  the  object  of  perception,  is  iiuthing 
more  than  to  be  the  foreign  cause  or  occasion,  on  which  tliis  state 
of  the  miiiil  directly  or  iiKiuectly  arises;  and  an  object,  in  this 
onlv  intelligible  sense,  as  an  occa.<ion  or  cause  of  a  certain  .siii>!*e- 
quent  effect,  must,  on  liis  ow  u  principles,  be  equally  allowed  to 
sensation.    Though  he  does  not  infonn  us  what  he  means  by  the 
term  ohject^  as  pecnliarly  applied  to  ])Crception,  —  (and,  indeed,  if 
he  had  exjilained  it,  I  cannot  but  think  that  ft  «^rent  part  of  his 
system,  which  is  founder!  on  the  confusion  ot  this  single  word,  as 
something  different  from  a  mere  external  cause  of  an  internal 
feeling,  must  liave  fallen  to  the  ground),  —  lie  yet  tells  us  very 
explicitly,  that  to  be  the  object  of  j)erception,  is  something  more 
than  to  be  the  external  occasion  on  which  that  state  of  the  min<l 
arises  which  he  terms  perception ;  for,  in  arguing  against  the 
opinion  of  a  philosopher  who  contends  for  the  existence  of  certain 
imag^  or  traces  in  the  brain,  and  yet  says,  Uhat  we  are  not  to 
conomTe  the  images  or  tmees  in  the  \mm  to  be  peroeived,  as  if 
there  were  eyes  in  the  brain;  these  traces  are  only  ocOMtons,  on 
it'hich,  by  the  laws  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  ideas  are  excited 
in  the  mind;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  neoeflsary  that  there  should 
be  an  exact  resemblance  between  the  traoet  and  the  things  repre- 
sented by  them,  bxlj  more  than  that  words  or  signs  should  be 
exactly  like  the  things  signified  by  them,'  he  adds:  'These  two 
opinions,  I  think,  cannot  be  reconciled.    For  if  the  images  or 
traces  in  the  brain  are  perceived,  they  must  be  the  object^  of 
pcrcoptioD,  and  not  the  oeessions  of  it  only.   On  the  other  hand» 
if  they  are  only  the  occasions  of  otur  p^rodving,  they  arc  not 
perosived  at  alL'   Did  Dr.  Keid,  then,  suppose  that  the  feeling, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  constitutes  perception  as  a  state  of  the 
mindy  or,  in  short,  all  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  perception,  is 
not  strictly  sod  exclusively  mental,  as  much  as  all  of  which  we  are 
oooiciodti  in  remembrance^  or  in  love^  or  hate;  or  did  he  wish  us 
to  believe  that  matter  itself  in  any  of  its  foims,  is,  or  ean  be^  a 
part  of  the  phonomena  or  states  of  the  mind, — a  part,  therefbre, 
of  that  mental  state  or  Miitg  which  we  tenn  a  peroeptionf  Our 
iensations^  like  our  remenibtances  or  emotions,  we  relhr  to  some 
eanse  or  mtsoedent^  The  dlilbrence  is,  that  in  the  one  case  we 
eoiisidflr  the  feeling  as  having  ibr  its  cause  some  previous  Reeling 
or  state  of  the  mind  itself;  in  the  other  ease  we  consider  it  as 
having  Ibr  its  cause  somethbg  whieh  is  external  to  ourselves,  and 
independMit  of  our  tnaaieiit  ftelings^^ something  which,  in  con- 
sequeooe  of  ibnner  feelings  snggested  at  the  moment,  it  is  imposn- 
ble  fer  us  not  to  regard  as  extended  aad  rssiatiag«   But  still,  what 
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we  thus  regard  as  extended  and  resisting,  is  known  to  us  only  hf 
the  feelings  which  it  oo^'^ions  in  our  mind,  lyhat  matteit  in  its 
nlatton  to  percipient  mind,  can  be,  bat  the  cause  ar  oooationy 
direot  or  indirect,  of  that  class  of  feelings  whioh  I  term  sensstiom 
or  peroepttons,  it  is  absolutely  impossihie  £or  me  to  oonceive. 

<*The  peroipient  mind,  in  no  one  of  its  afibctions,  can  be  said  to 
be  the  mass  of  matter  which  it  perceives»  imless  the  sepante  eziai- 
ence,  either  of  matter  or  of  mind,  be  abandoned  by  us,  the  existence 
of  either  of  which,  Dr.  Reid  would  have  been  the  last  of  philoso- 
plieia  to  yield.  He  aeknowledges  that  our  peroeptions  are  oonao 
qoent  on  the  presence  of  eztenud  bodie%  not  from  aay  neoesMvy 
oonneetion  suhnsting  between  them,  bnt  merely  from  the  anaagi^ 
ment  wbicAi  l^e  Deity,  in  his  wisdom,  has  ohesen  to  make  of  their 
matoal  phsmomenn;  which  ia  surely  to  say,  thai  the  Deity  has  reo- 
dered  the  presence  of  the  external  d^ect  the  ooeaison  of  tha* 
affBction  of  the  mind  whioh  is  termed  peroeption;  or,  if  it  be  not  to 
say  this^  it  is  to  say  nothing.  Whateyer  state  of  mind  perception 
may  be;  whether  a  primary  result  of  a  peculiar  power,  or  a  mere 
second vy  reference  of  association  that  follows  the  partteolar  sena*- 
tion,  of  which  the  refiuenee  is  made,  it  is  itsel(  in  either  view  of  tt» 
but  a  state  of  the  mind ;  and  to  be  the  external  occasion  or  ante- 
cedent of  thiB  state  of  mind,  since  it  is  to  prodoce^  directly  or  indi- 
rect!),  all  which  constitntes  perception,  is  surely,  therefore,  to  be 
perceived,  or  there  must  be  somethiiig.  in  the  mere  word  perceived^ 
diflerent  from  the  ^ysical  reality  whidi  it  expresses.**  ^  ' 

,'Now  the  sum  and  substance  of  this  reasoning  is,  as  iSv  as  I  can 

comprehend  it,  to  the  following  eflfeet:— To 

irt*t«i  .»d  «ftit«r^  ^  immediate  perception  of  matenal  qual- 

ities, is  to  assert  an  identity  of  matter  and  nund; 
for  that  which  is  immediately  known  must  be  "the  same  in  nature  aa 
that  which  immediately  knows. 

But  Reid  was  not  a  materialist,  wis  a  sturdy  bjHrituafisI;  them* 
fore  he  could  not  really  maintain  an  immediate  perception  of  tk« 
qualHaes  of  matter. 

The  whole  vali^ty  of  this  argument  consists  in  the  truth  of  the 
mijor  proposition  (for  the  minor  proposition  that  Reid  was  not  a 
materialist  is  certain),  —  To  assert  an  immediate  percei)(ion  of  ma- 
terial qualities,  is  to  assert  an  identity  of  matter  and  mind  ;  for  tliat 
which  is  immediately  known  inu^t  be  the  same  iu  essence  aa  ihul 
wliic'li  immediately  knows. 

Now  iu  5Up|>ort  of  the  propositiou  which  constitutes  the  fouuda- 
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tiott  of  his  argument,  Brown  oftbrs  no  j)roof.    Tic  assumes  it  as 

an  axiom.    But  so  far  from  his  being  entitled 
flujd«iMDt»I  1        being  too  evident  to  fear  denial, 

it  is,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  not  obtmnirelj' 
true,  but,  when  examined,  precisely  the  reverse  of  truth. 
In  the  first  plaee,  if  we  appeal  to  the  only  po^ble  arbiter  in  the 

case,  — 'tho  Mitboritjr  of  eonsdousncss,  —  we  find 
intbefii>^^pucie,^  coDscionsness  gives  »s  an  ultimate  fact,  in 

^w^ed  by  conte  tho  Unity  of  knowledge,  the  duatity  of  exist- 
ence ;  that  is,  it  assafes  xm  that,  in  the  act  of 
perception,  the  percipient  tnbject  is  at  once  conscious  of  somcthiii|^ 
which  it  distingnisbee  m  a  modification  of  self^  and  of  something 
vluok  it  distingmahes  as  a  modification  of  not«elf.  Keid,  there- 
fore^ as  a  dnaliat)  and  a  doaliat  founding  not  on  the  hypotheses  of 
phOoeopben,  Imt  jon  the  data  of  eonidonanen,  might  aafel j  maintain 
the  ibet  of  onr  immediato  peraepdon  of  external  ol^ots,  irithont 
fear  of  inTotving  faimaelf  in  an  aaaertion  of  the  identity  of  mind  and 


Bvt|  m  the  aeoond  place,  if  Raid  did  not  mafntain  thia  immediacj 

of  pevoeption,  and  aanvt  the  vetaoity  of 
bteMwadphM,    OBaneea,  he  would  at  onee  be  foroed  to  admit 
would  prove  th«  con-    ^  ^      nmt«rian  ooneliuions  of  ma- 

vene  of  what  Drown 

empioysittocsrtabitob.    teiialiim  OT  idealiam.  Onr  knowledge  of  nund 

and  matter,  as  anbataaoes,  is  merely  relative; 
they  are  knowb  to  ns  only  in  theb  qaaKtiea ;  and  we  can  JnstiQr  the 
poatnlation  of  two  diflbrent  anbataooea,  ezelwdvely  on  the  supposl* 
ttoa  of  the  incompatibility  of  the  doable  aeriea  of  phtenomena  to 
ooishera  In  one.  la  tfaiasoppoaition  diaprored  f — The  i»eanmption 
agaiiist  diudiam  ia  again  deoisiv^.  Bntitiea  are  not  to  be  mnltipUed 
withont  neoeaaity ;  a  plurality  of  principlea  ia  not  to  be  aaanmed, 
where  tlie  pbtenomena  can  be  e3q>lained  by  one.  In  BroiPn*8  theory 
of  perception,  he  abolishes  tlie  incompatibility  of  the  two  scries ; 
and  yet  his  argument,  as  a  dualist,  for  an  immaterial  principle  of 
thought,  proceeds  on  the  ground  that  this  incompatibility  subsists.  * 
This  i)liilosoj)hcr  denies  us  an  immediate  knowledtje  of  au^lit  be- 
yond the  accidents  of  mind.  The  accidents  whicli  we  refer  to  body, 
as  known  to  us,  are  only  states  or  modifications  of  the  percipient 
subject  itself;  in  other  words,  the  qualities  we  call  material^  are 
known  by  us  to  exist,  only  they  arc  known  by  us  to  inhere  in  the 
same  substance  as  the  qualities  we  denominate  mental:.  There  is  nn 
apparent  antithesis,  but  a  real  identity.  On  tliis  doctrine,  the 
hypothesis  of  a  ilouble  principle  losing  its  necessity,  becomes  philo- 
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Bophically  absurd ;  on  the  law  of  parounoiijr,  a  ptyvdiok^oal  imitA- 
fUBii«a  k  MteUlsiMd.  To  the  argum^it,  that  tbe  qaaittie«  of  the 
objoet»  are  bo  lepognant  to  the  qualities  of  the  mbjeot,  of  peroep> 
thin,  that  the^r  omiiot  be  auppoaed  the  aeeideBti  of  the  same  iab* 
Btenee^  the  umtariaa  — wheUMr  materialul^  idealist^  or  eheofotist, — 
bae  only  to  reply that  ao  fiv  fitm  the  atteibutee  of  the  object 
being  ezdoalve  of  the  atbibvtea  of  the  aa^eot^  in  this  act»  the 
hypothetical  dnalaat  liioiaelf  eatahliahea^  aa  the  landamental  axLom 
of  hie  philoeophy  of  mind,  that  the  object  known  ia  nntTeimlly 
identioal  with  the  enljeot  knowing:  Hie  mateiialiat  maj  now 
derive  the  aol^jeet  teom  the  oljeet)  the  idealiit  deriye  the  olgeet 
fiom  the  antjeety  the  aharintiat  anbUmate  both  into  indiflbrence^ 
nay,  the  niliiliat  aabrert  the  anbatantial  reality  of  either; — the 
hypothetical  reeliat^  ao  Ihr  fiftun  being  aiUe  to  raaiat  the  oondnaion 
of  any,  in  Act  aeeorda  iheur  aaanmptiTe  pcemiaea  to  elL 

So  fiuv  therefore,  ia  Brtywn*a  afgumcnt  fiom  infeiring  the  eonch»- 
81011,  that  Held  could  not  haye  maintained  our  immediat^^  percep- 
tion of  external  objeota»  that  not  only  ia  ita  inference  expieBdy 
denied  by  Reld,  but  if  propcily  applied,  it  woold  prore  the  very 
conyerse  of  what  Brown  employs  it  to  eatabliah. 

Bat  there  ia  a  ground  considerably  strouger  than  that  on  which 

Brown  haa  attempted  to  evince  the  identity  of 
r  Reii-aopJ-i-  on  p«x»ption  with  hUowB.  Thi. 

natiou,  a  groond  on  ground  IS  Ilis  equalizing  Per(^ption  and  Imag- 
wfakh  h»  MtfteHif  ination.  (Under  Imagination,  you  will  again 
^^■**  •  ob8er^'e,  that  I  include  Reid's  Conception  and 

]Mi  in(ji  V.)  Other  philosophers  brought  percep- 
tion into  unison  with  iniM^injition,  by  making  perception  a  tkculty 
ot  iiR'<liat<j  knowle<liXC'.  Ivciil,  on  tlic  contrary,  has  brought  imagina> 
tiuu  into  uuisua  with  jK-rception,  by  calling  iniac:inati<in  a  I'aculty  of 
immediate  knowledge.  as  it  is  nianifi'st  that,  in  an  act  of 

imagination,  the  object-object  is  and  cnn  }»ossibly  hv  known  only, 
mediat4»ly,  through  a  representation,  it  follows  Liiat  we  must  per« 
force  adopt  one  of  two  alteniativcb,  —  we  may  either  snpjtose  that 
Reid  means  by  immediate  knowledge  only  that  >]uipk'r  lorm  of 
repwaentatiou  ivoin  wliich  the  idea  or  tertium  quid^  intermediate 
between  the  external  reality  and  the  e(^niseious  mind,  is  thrown  out, 

or  that,  in  liis  extrt  ni*  horror  of  tlie  hypothesis 

Batmaybeexplaiiwd      of  i<h':is,  he  \im  altnuc  tlier  overlooked  the  fun- 

oniililnnllf  wltli  Ui  d  iineiital  distinction  oi  mediate  and  immediate 
dMiriM  of  KAtsnl 

Uj^I^^  (  <  •riiitioiK  l>y  wliieh  tlic  faculties  of  perception 

and  imagin  it i<  n  are  discriminated;  an<i  that 
thus  his  very  anxiety  to  separate  laore  widely  his  own  doctrine  of 
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intnition  fVom  the  representative  h}'potricsi3  of  the  philosoptMiBi 
liM»  in  fib^  oaneed  him  almoit  ineztrioably  to  conAniod  the  two 
opinimii. 

That  this  latter  altenuitiTe  is  greatly  the  more  probahle»  I  shall 

now  proeeed  to  ahow  yoa ;  and  In  doing  thia,  I 

i^^ii—  by  whioh  an  immediate  or  intaitive  ia  oppoeed 

to  a  mediate  or  lepreaeiitadTe  oognitkm.  The 
qaestloii  to  be  aoWed  Ib,^ — Dpea  Reid  bold  that  In  perception  we 
Immediately  know  the  external  reality,  in  ita  own  qnalitie^  aa  ex* 
iating;  or  only  mediately  know  them,  through  a  repreeentatiTO 
modification  of  the  mind  itself?  In  the  following  prooC  I  select 
only  a  few  ont  of  a  great  nvmber  of  paamges  which  might  be  ad* 
dneed  ftom  the  writings  of  Reid,  in  suppoii  of  the  same  oonoliulona. 
I  am,  however,  confident  that  they  are  saifiGieiit;  and  qaotations 
longer  or  more  namer<His  would  tend  ratilier  to  obscure  than  to 
fflnstrate.  ^ 

In  the  first  plaoe^  knowledge  and  existence  are  then  only  eta^ 

Tertible  when  the  reality  is  known  in  itself; 
AffMoitkm  of  «•    fyf  then  only  can  we  say,  that  H  is  known 

oondlUou.  of  Jmme-      j^^^g^       ^^^^  j^.  jg  ttlOWTl. 

iteW'B  suitcuieuw.        And  this  constitutes  an  immediate  or  intuitive 

cognition,  rigorously  so  called.  Nor  did  I{<^  id 
contem plate  niiy  other.  "It  seems  admitted,"  he  says,  "as  a  first 
j)rinci])le,  by  the  leanied  and  the  unkarned,  that  what  is  really 
perceive  d  must  exists  and  that  to  perceive  wliai  docs  not  exist,  is 
impossible.     So  iar  the  unlearned  man  and  the  philosopher  agi*ee."* 

In  the  second  ]>lace,  philosophers  agree,  that  the  idea  or  reprc- 
sentativc  object,  in  their  theory,  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  immedi- 
ately perceived.  And  so  lieid  understands  them.  "T  perceive 
not,  says  the  Cartesian,  the  external  object  itself  (so  far  be  ai^rees 
with  the  Peripatptio,  and  ditlers  from  the  unlearned  man) ;  but  I 
jx;rceive  an  ima^e,  or  form,  or  idea,  in  uiy  own  mind,  or  in  my 
brain.  ,  I  am  certain  of  the  existence  of  the  idea,  because  1  JLuiine- 
diately  perceive  it."* 

T?i  flie  third  place,  philosophers  concur  in  acknowledLrinir  that 
mankind  at  large  believe  that  the  external  reality  itself  constitutes 
tlie  immediate  !in«l  only  ol)ject  of  ]>erception.  So  also  Itcid:  "On 
the  same  jirinciple,  the  unlearned  man  Bays,  I  ])erceive  the  external 
okjeci,        1  perceive  it  to  exi8t«"— **The  vulgar  undoubtedly 

1  See  this  question  dhenssod  in  JSUid*»      t  Wbrl»,  p.  274.— 
W9rt$t  SsppL  Dissert.  .Note  C,  f  IL     819  «t       t  Bli. 
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belierd  that  it  U  tbe  external 'objeot  which  we  immediateljr  peiv 
oeive,  and  not  a  rcpreMntetive  imago  of  it  only.  It  is  for  this 
reaaon  that  the  j  look  upon  it  as  perfect  lQiiac7  ^  ^  ^  qaeatUNi 
the  existence  of  external  objectB.*^^  —  **The  vulgar  are  firmly  pei^ 
awidad  that  the  very  identieal  objects  which  they  peroeiTe^  eon- 
tiiwe  to  exist  when  they  do  not  pereeire  them:  and  are  no  kia 
firmly  pemaded,  that  when  ten  men  look  at  the  atm  or  the  moon 
they  all  iee  the  same  individoal  objeolb*"  Speaking  of  Berkeley^ — 
**The  Tnlgar  opinion  he  jnedneea  to  this,  that  the  yery  things  which 
▼e  perceive  by  onr  eenaee  do  really  ejoeL  Thia  he  granta.*' — **It 
1%  therefore,  acknowledged  by  thia  philoaopher  to  be  a  natural 
inatmct  or  prcpoaaofloion»  an  nmvenai  and  primaiy  opinion  of 
all  men,  that  the  oljecta  which  we  immediately  perceive  by  onr 
aenaea  are  not  Im^^  in  onr  inindfl»  but  external  (^ecta,  and  that 
thor  exielence  ia  independent  of  na  and  onr  peroepdon.'^^ 

In  the  fi>nrth  plaoe^  all  pliiloaopheni  agree  that  oonaeloQaneaa  has 
an  immediate  knowledge,  and  a^rda  an  absolnte  certain^  of  the 
reality,  of  its  oljoct.  Beid,  aa  we  have  aeen>  limita  the  name  of 
oonabtoosneaa  to  aelf-eonaciouaneBa,  that  ii^  to  the  immediate  knowl- 
edge we  posaeas  of  the  modifications  of  self;  whereas,  he  makes 
perception  the  faculty  by  which  we  ere  immediately  cognisant  of 
the  qualities  of  the  notHielf  . 

In  these  dfeumstsnoss,  if  Reid  either,  1%  Maintain,  that  hts 
immediate  perception  of  external  things  k  oonTertible  with  their 
reality;  or,  2%  Aaaert)  that,  in  his  doctrine  of  perception,  the 
external  reality  stands  to  the  percipient  mind  fiwe  to  Aoe,  In  the 
aame  immediacy  of  relation  which  the  idea  holds  in  the  roprcaent** 
tire  theory  of  the  phik)sop]ien;  or,  3°,  Declare  the  identity  of  his 
own  opinion  with  the  vulgar  belief  as  thus  expounded  by  himself 
and  the  philosophers;  or,  4%  Declare,  that  his  Perception  aflunls  us 
equal  evidence  of  tlie  existence  of  extcnial  j^bfenoiiK'na,  as  liis 
Consciousness  aflords  us  of  tlie  existence  of  internal;  —  in  all  and 
cneh  of  these  suppositions,  he  wou]«l  unambiguously  declare  hiiu- 
seli'  a  natur.ii  realist,  and  evince  that  his  doctrine  of  perception  is 
one  not  of  a  mediate  or  representative,  but  of  an  immediate  or 
intuitive  knowledge.    And  he  does  all  four. 

nie  Jirst  and  second.  —  "We  have  before  examined  the  re.isons 
given  by  j>hilosopbcrs  to  prove  that  ideas,  and  not  external  objects, 
are  the  immediate  objects  of  ]iercc|>tion.  shall  only  here 

obserre,  that  if  external  objects  be  |>eroeivt»d  immediately^  [and 

1  TToria,  p.  274.  —  Sd,  •  Warkty  p.  284.  —  £d. 
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h»  had  jiut  befiyra  ansrted  for  the  huDdndth  time  that  they 
8o  peroeired],  we  have  the  Mime  leftson  to  believe  their  ezieteiioe 
as  philosophen  have  to  beiiere  the  existence  of  idea8»  while  they 
hold  them  to  be  the  immediate  objects  of  peroqyttoa."^ 

The  third, — Speaking  of  the  pereeptioa  of  the  external  world, 
— *^Wo  have  here  a  remarlcable  conflict  between  two  contradictory 
ftpinionn,  wherein  all  mankind  are  engaged*  On  the  one  side,  stand 
aU  the  vulgar,  who  are  nnpraotiBed  in  philosophical  researches,  and 
goided  by  the  onoormpted  primary  instinctB  of  nature.  On  the 
other  side,  stand  all  the  philosophers,  ancient  and  modem  |  every 
man,  without  exception,  who  reflects.  In  this  division,  to  my 
great  humiliation,  I  flnd  myself  classed  with  the  vulgar.'*' 

The  fcurih* — **Philosophers  sometimes  say  that  we  perceive 
ideas^ — sometimes  that  we  are  oonsoioiis  of  them.  I  can  have 
no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  anything  which  I  either  perodve,  or 
of  which  I  am  conscious ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  I  either  perceive 
ideas  or  am  conscious  of  them.*** 

Various  other  proofs  of  the  same  conclusiou  could  be  adduced ; 
these,  for  brevity,  wc  omit. 

On  these  giouiitls,  tlierefore,  T  nm  confident  that  Reid's  doctrine 

of  Perception  must  be  pronounced  a  doctrine 
G«DmI  «4Mdttlon,  Intuition,  ami  not  of  Rrinoscntation :  aud 

though,  as  1  have  shown  you,  tliere  are  cer- 
tainly some  plausible  aiuniments  whieli  mii^lit  be  allotted  in  sup- 
port of  tlio  opposite  conclusion;  still,  tliese  are  greatly  over- 
balanced by  stronger  positive  proofs,  and  by  the  general  analogy 
of  his  ])liilosophy.  And  here  I  would  impress  upon  you  an  im- 
portant lestion.  That  Reid,  a  distinguished  pl  il  -  filler,  and  even 
the  founder  of  nn  ilhistrious  school,  could  be  so  greatly  miscon- 
ceived, as  that  an  eminent  disi-iple  of  that  school  itself  should 
aotnally  reverae  the  fundamental  jirincipic  of  his  iUn  trine,  —  this 
may  exeite  your  wonder,  l)ut  it  oni^lit  not  to  nujvt»  you  to  disparage 
f'ither  tlie  talent  of  the  phihisoplier  mij^conceived,  or  of  the  )>hih)s(>- 
pher  miseonceiviuLT.  It  ought,  however,  to  prove  to  you  tiie  j>er- 
manent  irnjioitauee,  not  only  in  sporulation,  but  in  practice,  of 
precise  thinking.  You  ought  never  to  rest  content,  so  long  as 
there  is  aught  vague  or  indefinite  in  your  reasonings, — so  long 
as  you  have  not  analyzed  every  notion  into  its  elements,  and 
excluded  the  possibility  of  all  larking  ambiguity  in  your  ezpre^ 
slons.    One  great,  periiaps  the  one  greatest  advantsge^  resulting 

i  WifAt,  p.  4IS.  CC  99. 168,272 -Fr>.  t  1IM9,p.S0i.— to. 
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from  the  cultivation  of  Philosoph)',  is  tb«  habit  it  ioduoet  of  vigor- 
OQS  thought,  that  is,  of  allowing  nothing  to  pMs  without  a  aeardi* 
ing  ezaminatioo»  oitlier  in  joor  own  qteonlatioDs,  or  in  thote  of 
others.  We  maj  neirer»  perfa«pf»  trim  at  troth,  bat  m  cin 
alw»jt  avoid  aelf«oostnidio^on. 
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THX  P^BSBNTATITB  TACULTT. 

t 

I.—- FiBCBPTioir.— nu  DiiTiNOTiov  OP  FBXcsmoir  rao»B  nojc  laasA- 

n<m  raonft. 

Lr  mj  last  Lecture,  baving  eondaded  the  review  of  Reid's 

Hietorioal  Aoconnt  of  Opinlooa  on  Peroeptian, 
^  and  of  Brown't  attaek  apoa  tliat  aeoonnty  I 

prooeeded  to  the  qneetioiit — Li  Reid'e  owd  doctrine  of  perception 
a  scheme  of  Natural  Bealism,  that  is,  did  he  accept  in  its  integrity 
the  datum  of  oonaotovsnesa, — that  we  are  immediately  cognitive 
both  of  the  phaenomena  of  matter  and  of  the  phaanomena  of  mind ; 
or  did  be,  like  Brown,  and  the  greater  nnmber  of  more  recent 
philosophers,  as  Brown  assnmea^  hold  only  the  finer  form  of  the 
representative  hypothesis,  which  supposes  that^  in  perception,  the 
external  reality  is  not  the  Immediate  elject  of  consciousness,  but 
that  the  ego  is  only  determined  in  s<Hne  unknown  manner  to  rep- 
resent the  BOD-ego,  which  representation,  though  only  a  modifica- 
tion of  mind  or  seli^  we  are  compelled,  by  an  illusion  of  our  nature, 
to  mistake  for  a  modification  of  matter,  or  not-self?  I  stated  to 
you  how,  on  the  determination  of  this  question,  depended  nearly 
the  whole  of  Koid's  philosophical  reputation ;  his  philosophy  pro- 
fesses to  subvert  the  foundations  of  idealism  and  skepticism,  and 
it  is  as  havin*:;  accomplished  what  be  tliu.s  attempted,  that  any 
princij)al  or  peculiar  glory  can  be  awardcil  to  him.  But  if  all  he 
did  was  merely  to  explo<le  the  cruder  liypothcsis  of  re{)resentation, 
and  to  adopt  in  its  j)hHc  Ihc  iiner,  —  why,  in  the  first  j)la(;e,  so  fur 
from  dei)riving  idealism  and  skepticism,  of  all  basis,  he  only  })laced 
them  on  one  firmer  and  more  secure;  and,  in  the  second,  so  far 
from  orisrinating  a  new  o])inion,  he  could  only  have  added  one  to 
a  class  (jf  ]>lulo8opher8,  who,  after  the  time  of  Amauld,  were  con- 
tinually on  the  increase,  and  who,  among  the  contemporaries  of 
Ilv'u]  himself,  certainly  constituted  the  majority.  His  philo.-uphy 
Would  thus  be  at  once  only  a  silly  blunder;  its  preieuce  to  origin- 
ality only  a  proclamation  of  ignorance ;  and  so  far  irom  beiog  an 
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liotior  to  the  Bation  from  wliich  it  arose,  and  hy  whom  it  was 
reapeoteJ,  it  would,  iii  fact,  be  a  scandal  and  a  reproach  to  tho 
philosophy  of  anj  country  in  which  it  met  with  any  mild^  tareat- 
mcnt  than  derision* 

PrevioQaly,  however,  to  the  determination  of  this  question,  it 
was  neoessary  to  place  before  you,  more  distinctly  than  had  hith- 
erto been  done,  the  distinction  of  Mediate  or  Repre«entativc  from 
Immediate  or  Intuitive  knowledge, — a  distinction  which,  though 
overlooked,  or  even  abolished,  in  the  modem  qrstems  of  philoso* 
phy,  is,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences,  of  the  highest 
impoi-tance  in  psychology.  Throwing  out  of  view,  as  a  now  ex- 
ploded hypothesis,  the  cruder  doctrine  of  representation, — that, 
namely,  which  supposes  the  immediate,  or  representative  object 
to  be  something  dififerent  irom  a  mere  modification  of  min^ — 
firom  the  mere  energy  of  cognitions, — I  articnlately  displayed  to 
you  these  two  kinds  of  knowledge  in  their  contrasts  and  coirela^ 
tiona.  They  are  thns  defined.  Xntuitivo  or  immediate  knowledge 
is  that  in  which  there  is  only  one  object,  and  in  which  that  object 
is  known  in  itself  or  as  existing.  Bepresentative  or  mediate 
knowledge,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  in  which  there  are  two  object^ 
^an  immediate  and  a  mediate  object; — the  immediate  object  or 
that  known  in  itself  being  a  mere  subjective  or  mental  mode 
relative  to  and  representing  a  reality  beyond  the  sphere  of  con- 
sciousness;— the  mediate  object  is  that  reality,  thus  supposed  and 
represented.  As  an  act  of  representative  knowledge  involves  an 
intuitive  cognition,  I  took  a  special  example  of  such  an  act  I 
supposed  that  we  called  up  to  our  minds  image  of  the 
Ohweh.  Kow,  here  the  immediate  object, — the  object  of  oon* 
scioosnesB,  is  the  mental  image  of  that  edifice.  This  we  know,  and 
know  not  as  an  absolute  object,  bnt  as  a  mental  object  relative  to 
a  material  object  which  it  represents;  which  material  object,  in 
itselC  is,  at  present,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  fiumlties  of  immediate 
knowledge,  and  is,  therefore,  only  mediately  known  in  its  repre- 
sentation. Tou  must  observe  that  the  mental  image,  —  the  imme- 
diate object,  is  not  really  different  from  the  cognitive  act  of  ini- 
acination  itself.  In  an  act  of  mediate  or  representative  knowledije, 
the  cognition  and  tlie  ininiedi.ite  object  are  really  an  identical 
modification,  —  tlie  co<j;nition  and  the  object,  -  llie  iiu.tgiiiation 
and  tlic  iiuage,  being  nothinic  more  thaii  tlie  mental  representation, 
—  the  mental  reference  itself.  The  indivisible  modification  is  din- 
tinguished  by  two  names,  becanse  it  involves  a  relation  between 
two  terms  (the  two  terms  being  the  mind  kno^\  ing  and  the  thing 
represented),  and  may,  consequently,  be  viewed  in  more  proximate 
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referenc  e  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of  these.  Lookius:  to  the 
mind  knowings  it  is  called  a  oognltlon^  an  act  of  knowledge^  an 
imaginatioiif  eta; -—looking  to  the  thing  represented,  it  is  called 
a  representation^  an  object,  an  image,  an  idea,  ete. 

All  philosophers  admit  that  the  knowledge  of  oor  present  mental 
states  is  immediate :  if  we  discount  some  verbal  ambiguities,  all 
would  admit  that  oor  actnal  knowledge  of  all  that  is  not  now  exist* 
ent,  or  not  now  existent  within  the  sphere  of  oonsdoasness,  mnet  be 
mediate  or  representatlye.  The  only  point  on  which  any  serious 
diflference  of  opinion  can  obtain  is, — Whether  the  ego  or  mind  can 
be  more  than  mediately  cogniamt  of  the  phenomena  of  the  non-ego 
or  matter. 

I  then  detailed  to  you  the  grounds  on  which  it  ought  to  be  held 

that  Reid's  doctrine  of  Perception  is  one  of 
Summary  onh.r.^-    ifataral  Beslism,  and  not  a  form  of  Cosmo- 

sons  for  holuiug  Hcio  , 

»K«ta»iBMiM.        thetic  Idealism,  as  supposed  by  Brown.  An 

immediate  or  intnitiTe  knowledge  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  thing  as  existing,  — consequently,  in  this  case,  knowledge 
and  exiBtence  infer  each  other.  On  the  one  hand,  we  know  the 
olgect  because  it  exists, — and,  on  the  other,  the  oljeet  exists,  since 
it  is  known.  This  is  expressly  maintained  by  Rcid,  and  universally 
adniitted  by  philosophers.  In  the  first  place,  on  this  principle,  the 
philosophei-M  hold  that  ideas  (whether  on  the  one  hypothesis  of 
representation,  or  on  the  other)  necessarily  exist,  because  immedi- 
;^tel\  known.  Now,  if  Reid,  fully  aware  of  this,  as^rt  that,  on  his 
doctrine,  the  external  reality  holds,  in  the  act  of  perception,  the 
aamu  immediate  relation  to  the  mind,  in  which  the  idea  or  represen- 
tative image  stands  in  the  doctrine  of  philosophers;  and  iliat,  con- 
sequently, on  tlic  one  opinion,  we  have  the  siuno  assurance  ot"  th(3 
existence  of  the  :ii;(ierial  Avoild,  as,  on  the  other,  of  the  reality  of 
iho  ideal  world  ;  —  it'  T  say,  he  docs  this,  lie  uu.iiiihiguously  j)ro- 
claims  liiniself  a  natural  realist.  And  that  thib  he  actually  does,  I 
.sliuwed  you  by  various  quotations  from  his  wiitings. 

In  the  second  place,  ujioii  the  same  princi].lc,  mankind  at  large 
believe  in  the  existence  of  tlie  external  uuiserse,  l>ecause  they 
bt  lii've  that  the  external  universe  isbv  tlieiu  iiimiediutely  perceived. 
This  fact,  1  showed  you,  is  ackn(»wle«lged  both  by  the  philosophers, 
who  regard  tlie  common  belief  itself  as  an  illusion,  and  by  Reid. 
In  these  circumstances,  if  lieid  declares  that  lie  coincides  with  the 
vnlsrar,  in  ojiposition  to  the  learned,  belief,  he  must  agtun  l>e  held 
unambiguously  to  pronounce  his  doctrine  t>i  jterception  a  scheme 
of  natural  roalif^m.  And  tliat  he  euij.hatically  makes  this  deciara- 
tioD,  I  also  proved  to  you  by  sundry  parages. 
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In  ibe  third  place,  Reid  and  all  philoiophen  are  at  <me  in  main- 
taining that  aelf^nacionflneas,  as  immediately  cognisant  of  onr 
mental  modifications,  ailbTds*i»  an  absolote  amranoe  of  their  exist- 
ence. If  then  Reld  hold  that  perception  is  as  immediate]  y  cognisant 
of  the  ezteraal  modiilcadon,  as  sel^conscionsness  is  of  the  internal* 
and  that  the  one  cognition  thus  alRnds  ns  an  equal  certainty  of  the 
reality  of  its  object  as  does  the  other,— on  this  supposition,  it  is 
manilbst  timt  Reld,  b  third  time,  unamMgnonsIy  dedares  his  doc- 
trine of  perception  a  doctrine  of  natntal  realism.  And  that  he 
does  so,  I  pi*ored  hy  ▼arions  quotations. 

I  might  haye  noticed,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  Reid^s  assertion, 
that  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  external  things  is  immediate,  and 
not  the  result  of  inference  or  reasoning,  is  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  doctrine  of  a  representative  perception.  I  do  not,  however,  lay 
much  stress  on  this  arirumont^  because  we  may  jiossibly  suspect  that 
he  makes  the  same  mistake  in  regard  the  term  immediate,  as 
applied  to  this  Itelief,  which  he  does  in  its  a])j»lienti.)n  to  our  repre- 
sentative cognitiiins.  But,  independently  of  this,  the  three  former 
argunients  are  amply  sunieieiit  to  establish  our  conclusion. 

These  are  the  grounds  <m  which  I  would  maintain  that  Brown 
has  not  only  mistaken,  but  absolutely  reversed  the  fundamental 
prim  iple  of  Keid's  philosopliy ;  although  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  error  and  perplexity  of  lieid's  exposition,  arising  Irom  liis  non- 
distinetion  of  the  two  ]»ossibie  lorms  of  roprcsontntlon.  and  liis 
confusion  of  r<'])reseiitativo  and  of  intnitive  knowle'l '  i'.  ntfovd  a 
not  inconi]'!  t<  lU  a])olugy  for  those  who  nii<ilit  miRa}»]>reliend  his 
nieamnij^.  in  t!iis  di^cnssion,  it  maybe  matter  of  sur]u-!S",  tlmt  I 
have  not  called  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Stewart.  Tlie  truth  is, — 
his  wrilinii^s  afford  no  a])p]ieablc  testimony  to  the  }>oint  at  issue. 
Ilis  own  statements  of  the  doetrine  of  perception  are  brief  anil 
general,'  and  he  is  content  to  refer  the  reader  to  iieid  for  the 
detailfj. 

Of  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception  of  external  olyeets, — 

which,  as  a  fact  of  consciousness,  ought  to  be 
Held  the  liret  cham-     unconditionally  admitted, — Rcid  has  the  merit,, 
pion  o^i^^  ^     in  these  latter  times,  of  being  the  first  champion, 
thnn  I  bave  already  noticed  tiiat»  among  the  scholastio 

pliilosophers,  there  were  some  who  maintained 
the  same  doctrine,  and  with  fiir  greater  clearness  and  coraprehension 
than  Reid.*  These  opinions  are,  however,  even  at  this  moment,  I 
may  say,  wholly  unknoii\-n  ;  and  it  wonld  be  rtdiculons  to  suppose 
that  their  specalations  hod  exerted  any  inflaence^  direct  or  indirect. 


1  ^  above,  pp  282, 300,  816,  noto».  —  £l>. 
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Upon  ft  tbiiiker  so  impexfoetly  acqaainted  with  what  had  been  done 
by  pxevioiis  {ihikwopheiii  as  Held.  Sinoe  the  revival  of  letters^  I 

have  met  with  only  two^  anterior  to  Beid,  whose 
Two  modern  phiios-  doctrine  OH  the  preflent  qaestion  ooinoided  with 
2^'^,^'Su«  ^  0«»<rfth«em.y.iade^b«di«oanted; 
r^KiqitiBM  far  he  has  stated  his  opinions  in  so  paradozioal 

a  manner,  that  lus  anthority  is  hardly  worthy  of 
notloe.1  The  other,*  who  floniished  aboat  a  eentory  before  Beld^ 
haiB^  on  the  eootrary,  stated  the  doctrine  of  an  intnitive»  and  lefated 
the  connter  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception,  with  a  brevity, 
pei^Honity,  and  precision,  fiur  saperior  to  the  Scottish  philosopher. 
Both  of  these  anthorai  I  may  say,  are  at  present  whoUy  unknown. 

Having  oonchided  l^e  asgnment  by  which  I  endeavored  to  satisfy 
yon  that  Reid's  doctrine  is  Natural  Realism,  I  shoold  now  proceed 
to  show  that  Natural  Bealism  is  a  more  philosophical  doctrine  than 
Hypothetical  BealiauL  Before,  however,  taking  up  the  sulgeot)  I 
think  it  better  to  dispose  of  certain  subordinate  matters,  with  which 
it  is  proper  to  have  some  preparatory  acquaintance* 

Of  these  the  first  is  th^  distinction  of  Perception* Proper  from 
Sensation  Proper. 


1  Tlu'  i)l>no>:iipTior  h^TC  meant  Is  probab^r 
John  Sergeant,  who  ineolcat^  ft  doctrine  of 
BaallMM  ARKliiil  modarn  pbilosopben  gemr> 
ally,  aud  Li-cko  iit  particular,  —  in  h\s  Method 
to  Sri'/nrf  (l>"i;»ij),  and  Solid  rkilou<phtf  ass^rtffl 
tmuiiut  tlu  Fancies  of  tk»  Idetsls  {10'].  See, 
«rtlie  tattar  work,  Fk«awa»  specially  H  T, 
IS,  19;  pp.  23.  42,  41.  SS  tt  M|.,  14S,888<f  Mff. 
9m  below,  p.  85tf.— Kd. 

•  Tlw  latlmr  of  fhe  two  iilillcoopben  hare 
referred  to,  is  doiibtlrss  IVtcr  Pdin  t.  II>-  is 
Bientioued  in  the  Aathor'8  Coramou-Placo 
Book,  OS  holding  a  more  correct  opinion  than 
Beid  on  tho  point  rmi^i'<I  in  tli«>  tt  xt.  Poiret 
wn!«  born  iii  1010,  niitl  died  in  171'J.  lio  «tntp^ 
his  doctrine  oa  follows:  '*In  nobis  dnplicis 
(Mflfli  (Mdtani  QHUitiun  wl  oogvitlMMin, 
\oc<y  bac  Itil.:-  «umpt.'i}  fiioultntos  hw^-m ;  rcub  s 
alteros,  qos  res  ipsas;  oUeras  umhralllcs, 
4«»  remm  pletanw,  vnbnMfo  dvo  idm»  «x- 
Ubeont :  ct  utraMlue  qnidOB  ftonltatcs  illas 
ft'^ritra  duplices  cxijiter"';  tK-mju-,  vl-I  mih-s 
epinii4l«s»,  pro  rehtts  i^pinuilibui);  vei  r«alea 
oorpofWH,  pro  rrtm*  materlainras.  apvitattM 
sunt  pii«!riis  fntcllrctus  senfn«qnc  »rpfr- 
itoJlat  et  iminU,  qui  9b  olffooUa  iyals  reaUhus 
M  ■pMtaltbttS,  eoramvo  elllarllt  v«rls  affldaii* 
tor.  .  .  .  Cotport/B  reeUes  faoultatcs  eunt  (hoe 
In  negotio)  visns  sensvsqoe  oetcri  oorporei  qni 
ab  objc-ctis  ipsl*  corporcis  aflccti,  conun  cx* 
Mbent  nobis  cogttitiMmn  tmumtU.  UmhmtUgi 
mrttwi  thinHitTt  (nwfr  mif      hnitiiii.  Hath 


sivf  intpHpcttis  ncfivun)  compait^nt  innxiirio, 

quando  otiJectij  sire  rebus  quae  fuculUitest 
TCilta  oAaanuit,  aonmiM  oShetlQiM  ct  •flhi' 

viis  abecntibus,  nicoa  octl\'itatc  suaeonimdem 
imauincf!  «is  e  lilwis  in  w  cxcitftt  et  cousiderat. 
1:^  ligo  qui^lent  uiodo  idtaiittr  sive  per  idtttm 
IKMBUlt  qOOqW  OOgSOMi,  J>NW,  MeHtt*^  0»- 
pom.'"  rnzitntionts  Rad'^nn'ri:^  lib.  ii.  c.  Iv.  p. 
176,  (edit  171&)<-flrat  published  apparently 
to  ISfS.  ikgaln  ha  nya:  "InteUoetaa  triplex. 

 lutcllectus  sIfc  facultas  percipiendl, 

cojus  ol^tum  ipsemet  Dens  est  ^usque  di- 
\'um  operat Jones  ao  enianationes,  dicilur  a 
ma  muStetUi  divinta,  ac  mere  paxfirus  dvO 
rpc<>pt!vii«t  n^'l  ctlam  inteOigentiu  dici  potest. 
Intel  Icctos,  sive  facoUaa  porcipieudi,  cujus 
oljaetom  sant  res  lni|oa  mondl  natnralea 
i  !irinnnno  n  n'ia  cflHuvfa,  dicifiir  a  nu-  intcl-. 
Icctua  anlmaUg  sire  muuoZu,  qui  quoque 
mm  pasMMu  ed.  Intalleotiis  rero  e^jiu 
olliaetft  aont  picturae  ai  tanaginefl  ac  idea: 
irr^irrt.  nnns  ip^omct  format  ct  varie  rpgit, 
eive  iniagiuuii  ilkc  idtsKve  sint  de  rebuH  spirit^ 

allbos  dra  da  oorporai^  dlettar  a  no  Saito 

kumana  vcl  friti-llectua  aetli-m  ct  pichirnrius 
,  ,  .  inttrlltjetua  idtaiu,  Dt/ensio  JUet/uxlt  Inr 
^,mUmdi  fmmn,  H  2,  4,  p.  118.  CC  «  f ,  «, 
Optra  Posihuma,  (edit.  1721).  Ct  hk  D»  Fsaa 
Mfthodo  Invtnitndi  Ytrum^  pan  L  H  ^ 
23,  24,  (Id  edit.  10Q8),  — prcHxad  to  hii  At 
JhiMdamk  8aap.flD|l,noftat.— Id, 
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I  lunre  had  oeeaidoii  to  mentiol^  tluit  the  word  Perception  is,  ia 

the  language  of  philosophers  previous  to  Reid, 
TiMdirtia«iieB«fTiW'  used  in  a  vcr}-  cxtensiTe  signification.  By  Des- 
ocption  propw  froB    cartes,  Malebrancfae^  Lodke^  Ldbnits,  and  others, 

Sensntion  Proper.  >.  ■  ii»  «• 

ufc  of  the  term  Per-  "  employed  in  A  senso  auBOflt  as  nnexdosiTe 
ccption  prcriotuiy  to  ss  consctonsnesB  in  its  widest  signification*  By 
Mi.  Rcid,  this  word  was  limited  to  oar  facolty 

seqnisittTe  of  knowledge,  and  to  that  hranch  of 
this  faculty  whereby,  throogh  the  senses,  we  obtain  a  knowlec^  of 
the  external  world.  But  his  limitation  did  not  stop  here.  In  the 
act  of  external  perception,  he  distinguished  two  elements,  to  which 
he  grave  the  ii:imes  of  Perception  and  Sensation.  He  ought,  jtcr- 
haps,  to  liavc  called  these  perception  proper  and  senmtion  proper ^ 
when  employed  iu  Lis  special  iiieaniiigj  for,  iii  the  laiii:ii:iire  of 
other  philosophers,  sensation  was  a  term  which  included  his  Per- 
ception, and  perception^  a  term  coiupreheiisive  of  what  ho  called 
Sensation. 

There  is  a  ^reat  Avant  of  precision  in  Keif's  account  of  I  V  rreption 

and  Sensation.     Of  Perception  he  says:  "If, 

Bdd^  t«eMmt  «f  therefore,  Ave  attend  to  that  act  of  our  mind, 
nracptlfiB* 

wliicli  we  call  the  perception  of  an  external 
object  of  sense,  we  hhail  find  in  it  these  three  things.  J^irst, 
Some  conception  or  notion  of  the  object  perceive<l.  S'  ro/}(V</^  A 
stron  j-  ;in<l  irresistible  conviction  an<l  helief  of  its  present  cxissteiice  ; 
and,  i  h  'tnUy^  That  this  conviction  and  belief  are  immediate,  and 
not  the  cff(  ct  of  reasoning. 

/'^'rat^  it  IS  iiii|)ossiV>le  to  perceive  an  object  witlioiit  liaving  some 
notion  or  conce})tion  of  what  we  perceive.    Wc  may  indeed  con- 
ceive an  object  which  we  do  not  peiceivt; ;  but  when  we  jterceivo 
the  object,  we  mnst  liave  some  conception  of  it  at  the  same  time; 
and  we  have  commonly  a  more  cieur  and  steady  notion  of  tlto  object 
while  we  perceive  it,  than  we  have  from  memory  or  imagination, 
when  it  is  not  perceived.    Yet.  even  in  ]>erception,  the  notion  which 
our  senses  ijive  of  the;  objcci  may  bo  more  or  less  clear,  mo^  or  less 
distinct  in  all  ]inssible  dei;recs."' 
Now  here  you  will  observe  that  tlie  "  liaving  a  notion  or  concep- 
tion "  by  Avhich  he  explains  the  act  of  perception, 
WtntlDff  In  pn»  r       i  ' 

might  at  tirst  lead  us  to  conclude  that  he  held^ 


as  Brown  supposes,  the  doctrine  of  a  represen- 
tative perception;  fi>r  notion  and  conception  are  generally  used  by 
philosophers  for  a  representation  or  mediate  knowledge  of  a  thing. 

1  Atdbctmt  Fmmt  BMty  IL  «.  r.  Wuit,  p»  WL 
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But)  though  Rekl  cannot  escape  censure  for  ambiguity  and  yague* 
neaa^  it  appeal^,  from  the  analogy  of  his  writings,  that  'by  noHan  or 
conCiipHon  he  meant  nothing  raore  than  knowledge  or  cogDition. 

ScuBation  be  thus  desciibet :  '^Almost  all  our  peroeptioos  h«T« 

eorresponding  8eii8ation%  which  oonstantlj  ac- 
ScDMtion  company  them,  and,  on  that  aooonnt,  are  reiy 

apt  to  be  confounded  with  them.  Neither  ought  'wq  tn  expect  that 
the  sensation,  and  its  coiMponding  perception,  should  be  diatin- 
gniahed  aii  common  langoage,  because  the  purposes  of  common  life 
do  not  reqiure  it  Language  is  made  to  serve  the  pniposes  of  ordl- 
naiy  conversatioa;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  it  should 
make  distinctions  that  are  not  of  common  use.  Hence  it  happens 
that  a  quality  perc^ved,  and  the  sensation  corresponding  to  that 
peroeptionf  often  go  under  the  same  name. 

**  This  makes  the  names  of  most  of  our  sensations  ambignoufl» 
and  this  ambiguity  hath  veiy  much  perplexed  the  philosophers.  It 
will  be  neoensary  to  ^ve  some  instances,  to  illustrate  the  distinction 
between  oar  fiensatlons  and  the  objects  of  perception. 

When  I  smell  a  rose,  there  is  in  this  operation  both  sensation 
and  perception.  The  agreeable  odor  I  feel,  considered  hj  itsel( 
without  relation  to  any  external  object,  is  merely  a  sensation.  It 
ajBects  the  mind  in  a  certain  way ;  and  this  alfection  of  the  mind 
may  be  conceived,  without «  thought  of  the  rose  or  any  other 
object  This  sensation  can  be  nothing  else  than  it  is  l^t  to  be.  Its 
•  very  essence  consists  in  being  feH ;  and  when  it  Is  not  felt,  it  is  not 
There  is  no  difference  between  the  sensation  and  the  feeling  of  it; 
they  arc  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  we 
before  observed,  that  in  sensation,  thow  is  no  object  distinct  from 
that  act  of  miii'l  l»y  wLicli  it  is  foil  j  tuid  this  holds  true  with  regard 
to  all  sensations. 

"T.ct  us  next  attend  to  the  perception  which  we  have  in  smelling 
arose.  Perception  has  always  an  external  object;  and  the  object 
of  my  perception,  in  this  case,  is  that  (piality  in  the  v<)<r  which  I 
discern  by  the  sense  of  smell.  OhservinLT  tliat  the  agreealtle  sensa- 
tion is  rniscMl  when  the  n»>e  is  near,  and  ceases  when  it  is  removed, 
I  am  le<i,  l»y  my  nature,  to  cyrn  hnle  some  quality  to  be  in  the  rose 
which  is  ilic  cause  of  this  sensation.  This  (luality  in  llie  rose  is  tiie 
object  perceived :  and  that  net  of  the  mind,  by  which  I  have  the 
ronvirtinn  aud  behef  of  tliis  (quality,  is  what  In  this  case  I  call  per- 
ception." * 

By  perception^  licid,  therefore,  mieans  the  objective  Imowledge  we 

1  InuiUttmi  jth>wer$,  Usamj  ii.  ch.  1$.    CoU.  Warkt^  p.  81^. 
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have  of  an  external  reality,  through  the  senses;  by  teruoNon^  the 

sabjeetive  ^ling  of  plearara  or  pttn*  inth 
T7r!(i  nnf icipatr^d  !ti    whioH  tho  ofganio  opemtion  of  lenee  is  accom- 
his  d  tin  t i.  ..  of  ivr  diBlinotion  of  Uie  objectiye  from 

non.  the  BoBriective  element  in  the  act  is  impoiCant. 

Rad  is  nott  however,  the  author  of  this  distinc- 
tion. He  himself  notices  of  Mslebranche  that  **he  distingotahed  more 
accurately  than  any  philosopher  had  done  before,  the  oljeots  which 
we  perceive  from  the  sensations  in  our  own  minds,  which,  bj  the 
laws  of  natnie,  slways  aooompany  the  perception  of  the  olgeet  At 
in  many  things,  so  particnlarly  in  this,  he  has  great  merit;  for  tbiiy 
I  apprehend,  is  a  key  that  opens  the  way  to  a  right  nndetstanding 
both  of  our  extemsl  senses,  and  of  other  powers  of  the  mind.^^  I 

may  notice  that  Malebranche's  distinction  is 
into  Jd^e,  coiresponding  to  Reid*s  Perception, 
and  SerUimentf  corresponding^ to  his  Sensation;  and  this  disdnction 
is  as  precisely  marked  in  Malebranche'  as  in  Reid.  Snbeeqnently 
to  Malebranche,  the  distinction  became  even  common ;  and  there  is 

no  reason  for  Mr.  Stewart*  being  struck  when 
croui-z,  HoteiieMD,  J    in  oronsa*  and  Hutcheson.   It  is  to 

Le  Clara,  SiBMit.  Bsfr 

^  be  found  in  Le  Clerc/  in  Sinsart,*  in  Buflier,*  in 

Gcnovesi/  and  in  many  other  philosophers.  It 
is  curious  that  Malebranche*8  distinction  was  apprehended  neither 
by  Locke  nor  by  Leibnitz,  in  their  counter  examinations  of  the 
theory  of  that  ])!iilo8ophor.  l>()th  totally  mistake  its  import.  Male- 
branche, however,  was  not  tlie  oriLrinal  author  of  the  distinction. 

lie  himself  professedly  evcjlves  it  out  of  Des- 
cartes.* But  lonc^  previously  to  Descartes,  it 
had  been  cleaT-ly  established.  It  It  i  uied  a  part  of  that  admirable 
doctrine  of  perception  niainiained  by  the  ]>arty  of  the  Sclioolinen 
to  whom  I  have  already  alluded.®    I  find  it,  liowevcr,  lou^r  prior  to 

them.     It  is,  in  particular,  stated  with  trrent 
FloCliitti.  . 

precision  l>y  Plotinus,'"  and  even  some  inferences 

drawn  from  it,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  discoveries  of  modern 
philosophy. 


i  lHkBadmalFmm,tmvlLtltuylL  CM.  s  [Rttutil  dn  PHudtt  nr  F  Smmetialiti  dt 

Worksy  p.  2B6.  r  Ai'tf.  119  ] 

S  Ktckerdu  de  ta  FVfnW,  Jib.  la.  part  ii.  ch.  ^  i'mt  TnHkn,  part  i.  cli.  xiv.  f  j  109—111, 

t1.  and  Til.,  with  EelidreiMsmnt  on  %uL  Ct.  BaBMita  ob  Cnmrn*,  art  rOL  p.  4S7 


get-  /^  id's  Tr,.ri.,.  pp.  mi,  S?7.  — Ed.  (Eng.  Traus).  -  En 

3  Fhtlosophital  Essays ,  notes  F  and  G.  The  '  ISUmeuta  Metaphysical^  pars  ii.  p.  K] 
paiMgw  Am  BttlelMMiii  and  Crooaas  ara  S  Bee  JMP*  1IM«,  p.  881. 

given  ill  .^ir  W.  Hamilto      .  lition  of  tbe  >  See  above,  1.  xxlU.  p.  StC,  asd  U&UH 

CotUeltd  Works,  vol.  t.  p.  420.  —  Ed.  Worki,  p.  887.  —  EIo. 

4  PlummUologia,  f  i.  chap.  v.  Opera  Phi-  10  S»n.  iU.  vi  2.  See  Reid^t  Works,  p.  887.  — 
bMVMea|toni.li.p.Sl(«dlt.l1«)  Sd.  Bd. 
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Bclore  proceeding  to  state  to  you  the  great  law  which  l•^lrulates 

the  mutual  relntiou  of  these  phjrnomeii  ),  —  a 

The  nature  of  tbe      law  whi'  h  lias  been  wholly  ovcrlook<"l  by  our 

fhmnaam,'^Tintep'  psv('lioioo;isl8,  —  it  in  proper  to  say  a  luw  words, 
tlon  and  8«aMtl<uk,      '  *  ,-1 

iliustrutive  of  the  natuic  of  ilie  ph^enomena 


themselves;  for  what  you  will  tind  iu  iieid,i8 
by  no  mcnns  either  complete  or  delinite. 

The  oppoMitiou  of  Ferceptiun  and  Sensation  is  true,  but  it  is  not 

a  statement  adequate  to  the  generality  of  the     i  ^  t 
Tbe  conuMt  of  Fcr.     contrasts    Perception  is  only  a  special  kind  of     '  /  1 
the  5pecw  nuijxiu^     knowledge,  and  sensation  only  a  sjieciid  kind    *  ' 
tation  of  a  cotitraat     of  feeling;  and  JCnoipledge  and  Feeling^  yott 
uuive«auy  di-     ^  wooUoot,  are  two  Ottt  of  the  three  groat 
eiMBet,  into  which  we  primarily  divided  the 


phienomena  of  mind.  Comit!o»  was  the  third. 
Kow»  as  peieeption  is  only  a  special  mode  of  knowledge^' and  aeoaa- 
tion  only  a  special  mode  of  feeling,  so  the  contrast  of  perception 
and  sensation  is  only  tbe  special  manifestation  of  a  contrast,  which 
nrnvenally  divides  the  geneiie  pbsBnomena  themselves.  It  onght^ 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  been  noticed,  that  the  generic 
pfasoomena  of  knowledge  and  feeling  are  always  found  coexistent, 
and  yet  always  distinct;  and  the  opposition  of  perception  and  sensa- 
tioQ  should  have  been  stated  as  an  obtrusive,  but  still  only  a  par- 
ticular example  of  the  general  law.  But  not 
percepuon  Proper  only  IS  the  distinction  of  perception  and  eensa* 
and  Sensation  Pro-  ^  generaliacd,— not  refeired  to  its  cats- 

gdM.  fS^*  ^y  oor  psychologists;  it  is  not  concisely 

and  precisely  stated.  A  cognition  Is  otjecttve^ 
that  1%  onr  oonsdousness  is  then  relative  to  something  "diiibrent 
from  the  present  state  of  the  mind  itself;  a  feeling,  on  the  contraiy, 
is  sntjective,  that  is,  onr  eonaeionsness  is  exdasively  limited  to  the 
pleasure  or  pain  experienced  bvuthfi  thiiildng|^8ubieot.  Cognition 
luicl  feeling  are  always  coexistent.  The  purest  act  of  knowledge  ia 
always  colored  by  aome  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain ;  fer  no  enargy 
is  absolntely  indiflbrent,  and  the  grossest  feeling  exists  only  as  it  is 
known  in  conscionsness.  This  bdngthe  case  of  cognition  and  feel- 
ing in  general,  the  same  is  true  of  perception  and  sensation  in  par« 
ticuJar.  Perceptton  proper  is  the  oonsdonsness^  throqgh  the  senses, 
of  the  qnaUttes  cf  an  oljeet  known  as  diifersnt  from  self ;  Sensation 
proper  is  the  consciousness  of  the  snljective  afibction  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  which  accompanies  that  act  of  knowledge.  Perception  is  thus 
the  objective  element  in  the  complex  stated—the  element  of  eog^ 
nhion ;  sensation  is  the  subjective  element^ — the  element  of  feeling. 
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The  most  remai*kable  <1c>rect,  howerer,  iti  the  present  doctrine 

upon  this  jxiiTit,  is  the  ignorance  of  ourpsycholo- 

of  KwiwMge  tad  nomcna  of  cognition  and  feeling, — of  peroeptkm 
F,.,  Hn?.  —  pcr«>cption  and  sensution,  are  governed,  in  their  reoprooil 
aud  8ei«ation,  are     rektioD,  ThiB  law  is  ample  and  uiiiT«ialj  tiid, 

governed  in  tbeir  i«>  V  ■,  •    />       3  • 

eipRwal  relftttoB.  once  enounced,  its  proof  is  found  in  every  men- 
tal manifestation.  It  is  this:  Knowledge  and 
FocliBg,  —  PereeptioQ  and  Sensation,  though  always  oo4ixiBtent>  are 
always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each  other.^  Tbaft  these  two  elements 
are  always  found  in  cocxistenoe^  as  it  is  an  old  and  &  notorious 
tnitlH  it  is  Doi  rsqtdsite  finr  ue  to  prove.  Bat  that  these  elements 
are  always  found  to  ooSxiit  in  an  Inyerse  proportion^ ^in  support 
of  this  nniveisal  fiiet,  it  will  be  ieq[nisite  to  addnoe  proof  and  illns- 
tmion. 

In  doing  this  I  shall,  however,  oonflne  myself  to  the  rehtum  of 

Peroeptum  and  Sensatkm.    T^iese  afford  the 
1 J^"'"^  best  examples  of  the  generio  leUtion  of  knowi- 

edge  and  Ming;  and  we  most  net  now  tai& 


aside  frwn  the  ^peeial  ftoulty  with  which  we  are  engaged. 
The  first  proof  I  shall  teke  from  a  eomparisQiL  of  the  several 

senses  |  and  it  will  be  foimd  that,  preoiaely  ss 

I.  From  a  comparL      ^  ^  demSnti  it  hSS  kSS 

2^--.-"^    of  th,  other.  Laying  T««h-ld.ftrth.»o. 

ment,  as  this  requires  a  special  ezplanatloiiy  the 
other  four  Senses  divide  themselves  into  two  clasBsa,  aooordmg  as 
perception,  the  objective  element,  or  senaadoii,  the  subjective  ele- 
ment, predominates.  The  two  in  which  the  Ibnner  element  prevails, 
are  Sight  and  Hearing;  the  two  in  which  the  latter,  are  Taste  and 
SrnelL' 

Now,  here,  it  will  be  at  once  admitted,  that  Bight,  at  the  same 

instant^  presents  to  ns  a  greater  number  and  a 
greater  variety  of  oljeots  and  qualities,  than 
any  other  of  liie  senses.  In  this  sense^  theretbre,  perception,  ^  the 
objective  element,  is  at  its  mazimum*  But  sensation, — the  sub> 
jective  clement,  is  here  at  its  minimum  ;  for,  in  the  eye,  we  experi- 
ence less  organic  pleasure  or  pain  from  the  impressions  of  its  appro 
printe  ohjcct.s  (cx>lor8),  than  we  do  in  any  other  sense. 

Kext  to  Sight,  lliiaring  aflbrds  us,  in  the  shortest  interval,  the 

1  This  Inw  h  enanelated  by  Kant,  AntAro-  sle  riel  lehren  tioTlcn,  mussen  sfe  mlwlg  afflei- 

pologif.s^-  Kanra  words  are,  "  Je  eturker  ren.*'  i4filAr,  f  20,(  ir<rr<re,«dlt  RoMnkratixajMi 

die  Sinse,  bel  eben  deiaaelben  Grade  det  anf  Schubert,  rii.  part  2,  p.  61.)  Seot  20  of  thlc 

Mt  nmMmm  EinSmaea,  aieh  nffleirt  SiMi,  adMon  uriTMpwida  to  >  19,  »dlt.  180P.  —  Ed. 

SnIo  mnlg«r  Mfw  dtb  UmgakAhrti  ««nn  BOoMptwXail,  JuMnvokf^if  U.— SB. 
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greatest  vahet J  and  multitiule  of  t-ognitiuns ;  and  ns  sight  dividea 

si)ace  almost  lo  iniinitv,  t)irouo;h  color,  bo  licar- 
HcmIii(|.  ' 

iiig  does  tlic  same  to  time,  through  sound.  Hear- 
ing is,  liowcver,  much  less  extensive  in  its  sphere  of  knowledge  or 
perception  than  sight ;  but  in  the  same  proj)ortion  is  its  capacity  of 
feeling  or  sensation  more  intensive.  We  have  greater  pleasure  and 
greater  pain  from  single  sounds  than  firom  single  colors ;  and,  io  like 
manner,  concords  and  discords,  in  the  one  sense,  affect  us  more  agree- 
ably or  disagreeably,  than  any  modifications  of  light  in  the  otber.^ 
In  Taste  and  Smell,  the  degree  of  MDaatioii,  that     of  pleasme 

or  pain,  is  great  in  propordon  as  the  pereeption, 
that  is,  the  informatioo  they  aSbrd,  in  small.  In 
sll  these  senses,  therefore,  —  Sight,  Hcariiig»  Xante,  Smell,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  ))rinciplc  holds  good. 
The  aeime  of  Touch,  or  Feeling  strictly  00  ealled,  I  h9ye  re- 
Toneh  served,  as  thUi  i^e^idres  a  word  of  comment 

Some  philosophers  include  und^  this  name  all 
our  sensitive  perceptions,  not  ohtarned  through  some  of  the  four 
q)ecial  organs  of  sense,  that  is,  sight,  hearing,  taste^  smell ;  others, 
again,  divide  the  sense  into  several.  To  us  at  present  this  diflbr- 
enoe  is  of  no  interest :  for  it  is  sniticient  for  11s  to  know,  that  in 
those  parts  of  the  body  where  sensation  predominates,  perception 
is  feeble ;  and  in  those  where  perception  is  lively,  sensation  is  obtuse* 
In  the  finger  points,  tactile  perception  is  at  its  height;  but  there 
is  hardly  another  part  of  the  body  in  which  sensation  is  not  more 
acute.  Touch,  or  Feeling  strictly  so  called,  if  viewed  as  a 
sense,  belongB,  therefore^  to  both  classes,— the  objective  and  mdh 
jeotive.  But  it  is  mote  oonecti  as  we  shall  see,  to  regard  it  as  a 

plurality  of  senses,  in  which  case  Touch,  prop- 

Touch  properly  apl«.       ^    ^  ^  prindpsl  Ofgdn  ID  thC 

nlltf  of  {Rentes.  ^  '  • 

finger  pomts,  will  belong  to  the  first  class, — the 
thm  of  otjectire  senses, — the  perceptions^ — that  dass  in  which 
philosophy  proper  predominates. 

The  aiialogy,  then,  which  we  have  thus  seen  to  hold  good  in  the 
seyefai  senses  in  relation  to  each  other,  prevails 
2  Fron.  the  ..v.nd    ]|^^  ^  g^,^  imprcsslons  of  the 

impression*     of    Um  »  »         .  fm 

mmtmum,  ^^'^  scnsc.   ImpresBiODa  m  the  same  sense, 

differ  both  in  degree  and  in  quality  or  kind.  By 
impr0$Hon  you  will  obeerve  that  I  mean  no  explanation  of  the 

1  (In  reganl  lo  the  subjcrtlrc  and  ol>jectfre  »R,  what  is  more  'isbjArtive  afford?  a  much 
nateicof  theseoMtiontof  tbeMrermlBenset,    lot  distiDet  r«Bieiabnuio«.  Thoa,  what  vr« 

them,  it  may  bo  obsorved,  thnt  what  15  more     Umb  lAtt  «•  BMr^]  *  CM . 

ol^)ecUr«  if  more  caiiij  remaaberedi  wlitr*- 
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mode  in  which  the  extern  al  reality  acts  upon  the  sense  (the  raet- 
i^piior  yon  iniifll  disregard),  but  simply  the  fact  of  the  agency  itselfl 

Xaldng,  then,  their  difibrence  in  degree,  and  sap- 
potiiig  tluit  tbe  degree  of  the  impression  deter- 
mines the  degfoe  of  tlie  aeneation,  it  eanatot  oertainly  be  said,  that 
the  mmimiim  of  senaatioii  infers  tbe  mwirmita  of  peroeption ;  for 
perception  always  Huppoaea  aoertain  quantum  of  aesaation  :  but  thta 
ia  undeniable^  that>  abore  a  certain  limit,  petoeption  declines,  in 
proportion  as  aenaation  naea.  Thus,  iu  the  senae  of  aig^tt  if  tho 
iminession  be  strong  we  axe  daaaled,  blinded,  and  consciousness 
is  limited  to  the  pain  or  pleasure  of  the  aenaation,  in  the  intenaity 
of  which,  peroeption  haa  been  lost. 
Take  now  the  diffei-ence,  in  kind,  of  impceaaona  in  the  aame  aenne. 

Of  the  senaea,  take  ag^  that  of  Sight.  Sight, 
Diflbronco  in  kind.     IS  will  hereafter  be  ahown,  ia  oogniaaat  of  color, 
Sight;  Color,  and Ffi^    aod,  tlunagii  ooJoT,  of  llgiiie.  Bat  thoogfa  iiguro 
^  »  known  only  throng^  oobw,  a  very  miperfect 

opgninnee  of  color  ia  neoeaaarj,  as  ia  ahown  in 
the  caae  (and  it  is  not  a  rare  one)  of  tlioae  individnala  who  hare 
mot  the  fionlt J  of  diaoriminating  colon.  Thaoe  peraona,  who  prob- 
ably perodYe  only  a  certain  difcenoe  of  light  and  abade,  have  aa 
dear  and  distinot  a  oogninnce  of  Hgnre,  aa  othera  who  enjoy  the 
aenae  of  aigfat  in  abaolnte  pei^bction*  This  behig  nnderatood,  yon 
will  ohaerve,  that,  in  the  viaton  of  color,  there  ia  more  of  aenaation; 
in  that  of  figure^  more  of  peroeption.  Color  aibfda  oar  ftonltiea  of 
knowledge  a  &r  amaUer  number  oi  difibrencea  and  relationa  than 
Bgnre ;  bat,  at  the  aame  timci  ytelda  oar  capacity  of  feeling  a  &r 
move  aenanal  enjoyment.  Bnt  if  the  pleaaare  we  denve  from  color 
be  more  groaa  and  vivid,  that  from  figore'ia  more  refined  and  petw 
manent  It  ia  a  law  of  oar  natare,  that  the  more  intcnae  a  picaanre, 
the  ahorter  la  ita  daration.  The  pleaaorea  of  sense  are  groaaer  and 
more  uottenae  than  thoae  <^  intellect ;  but,  while  the  former  alternate 
speedily  with  di&gust,  with  the  latter  we  are  never  aatiated.  The 
tame  analogy  holda  among  the  aenaea  themaelvea.  Thoae  in  whidi 
aenaation  predominatee,  in  which  pleaaare  ia  moat  intenae,  aeon  pall 
upon  ns;  whereas  those  in  which  perception  predominates,  and 
which  hold  more  immediately  of  intelligence,  afford  us  a  less  exclu- 
sive but  a  more  emiuring  gratification,  llow  soon  are  we  cloyed 
Willi  the  pleasures  of  the  palate,  compared  with  those  of  the  eye ; 
and,  among  the  objects  of  the  firmer,  the  meats  that  please  the 
most  are  soonest  objects  of  disgust.  Tliis  is  too  notorious  iii  H  i;arcl 
to  taste  to  stand  in  need  of  proof.  But  it  is  no  less  eei-tain  in  tho 
case  of  vi^OD.  In  Painting,  there  is  a  pleasure  derived  £rom  a  vivid 
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an<l  Isfirmonious  coloring,  v^ii«l  a  ])leasure  fruin  the  drawing  and 
grouitiiig  of  tlie  liL^urcs.  T!ie  two  jdensnres  aro  distinct,  and  oven, 
to  n  eertain  oxtenl,  liH*oini>alil)k;,  For  if  we  attempt  to  coinhine 
tliem,  the  grosser  and  more  obtrusive  gratilication,  wliich  we  find 
in  the  Cok>riQg»  diHtractci  us  from  tlie  more  reliiied  and  intellectual 

enjoyment  we  derived  from  the  relation  of  ligure ; 
qTOtod"^  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  di^igast  wc  soon 

experience  from  the  one  tends  to  render  us  insen- 
sible to  the  other.  This  i«  fimly  expraanad  hy  a  nKMlem  Latia  poet 
o£  high  geniiu: 

**  Menmira  rebus  est  sua  doldboi ; 
Ut  quodqi^  ueotea  inarfni  affleit, 
iMtldlam  sic  trtote  secmn  . 
Llmlta  pfozimioie  dttdti  & 

^Ert]Bodw«ld4ld:  nbnb  fmModmte 
Titdte  iidfime  Unto  ttnqnr  ImM. 


Chm^hi  tvBSBhMy  Iwbifeitwiiioteniiiftfltslii^ 
St  tM  eaMfaetai  hmum  moDlB  flitt; 

Pdsoft  ^iiod  Infinite  MMdft  takn  Bttn.*' * 


His  learned  commentator,  Boaseha,  has  ii6t,  howeTer,  notiecd  that 

these  aro  only  paraphraaet  of  ^a  remarkable  ]Ma- 
ranphnjes  Cicero.  ^  Cicerou*  CUmto  tiid  Sooiuidas  hare  not, 

however,  ezprefleed  the  principle  more  ezplieltly  than  Shakipeara: 

ShaJorptMura.        These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 

And  In  their  tritimpti  die.   Tlie  sweetest  hoOQJ 
J*  lofi'JisoiiR'  ill  its  own  (lcUciou>n('S!«, 
And  in  tiie  t;i>te  confounds  the  appctito. 
ThercfoiT,  lovo  nxjdi  rately;  Ion;;  lovo  tlolh  «0. 
Too  swift  arrives  as  tordjr  as  too  slow."^ 


The  result  of  wliat  I  li:ive  no 
place,  that,  as  philosophers  have 

I  Joannes  S«cnndaa,  Batia,  Is.  Cjptm,  p.8S, 
(adit.  1631).  —  Ed. 

S  Joannes  Seciindiu,  fyigrammaia,  UlL 


r  stated,  therefore,  is,  in  tho  first 
observed,  there  is  a  distinction 


est,  qavnam  cait«n  fit,  ntr  »^^>,  quae  msxime 
MBsaa,  noetros  impellaut  vuluptata,  et  specie 
primManim  aomMmnl,  ab  lia  aalcKima 
ftistidio  qoodam  at  satlatatc  abaliaaernvr,** 
ate.— Ed. 
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bctwecu  Knowledge  anrl  Feeling,  —  Perception  and  Sensation,  aa 

betwei'n  tlie  objective  and  the  subjective  ele- 

BMnlt      ran  of 

iiient ;  and,  in  the  second,  that  this  distinction 


is,  moreover,  governed  by  the  law,  —  That  the 
two  elements,  though  each  necessarily  supposes  the  otber^  are  atiU 
always  in  a  certain  inverse  proportion  to  eacli  other.* 
Before  lesTing  this  ftoljeet,  I  may  notioe  tliat  the  distinction  of 

paroqidon  proper  and  sensation  proper,  though 
The  dist!tiptian  of    rccognized  as  pbsBnamenal  by  philosophers  wlio 
Pcrc.  ptiou  from  s«a-     j^^^j^  ^1^^  doctrine  of  a  representative  perception. 

Ration,  of  iinportiuice        .       .  ^  ji  •     ^  i    .      .  i 

ottir  taiiMSoeMMof  "^^^  roahty  and  importance  only  m  the  doo- 

iBtaiaMiteMptioM.      trine  of  an  iDtuitive  perception.   In  the  former 

doctrine,  perception  is  supposed  to  be  only  ap- 
parently objective ;  being,  in  reality,  no  less  subjective  than  eensa- 
tion  proper, — the  saljectiTe  element  itself  Both  are  nothing 
mora  thtti  mere  modes  of  the  ego.  The  phibsophem  who  hold  the 
hypothesis  of  a  representative  peroeption,  make  the  difference  of 
the  tvo  to  consist  only  in  tins;  ^  that  in  peroeption  proper,  there  is 
refereooe  to  an  unknown  object)  dtfeent  ftom  me ;  in  sensation, 
there  is  no  reference  to  an^t  beyond  mysel£  Brown,  on  the  sop- 
position  that  Beid  held  thai  doctrine  in  common  with  himself  and 
philosopher^  at  large,  states  sensation,  as  understood  by  Beid,  to 
be  the  simple  feeling  that  immediately  follows  the  action  of  an 
external  body  on  any  of  our  oigans  of  sense^  considered  merely  as 
a  feeling  of  the  mind ;  the  corresponding  perception  being  the  re& 
erence  of  this  ibeUng  to  the  external  body  as  its  cause.***  The  dis- 
tinction he  allows  to  be  a  convenient  one,  if  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plex process  Which  it  expresses  be  rightly  understood.  *  The  only 
question,"  he  says,  ^that  seems,  philosophically,  of  importance,  with 
respect  to  it,  is  whether  the  perception  ui  this  sense, — the  reference 
of  the  sensation  to  its  external  cocporeal  oause^—>  implies,  as  Dr. 
Beid  contends,  a  peculiar  mental  power,  coextensive  with  sensation, 
to  be  distinguished  by  a  pecoliar  name  in  the  catalogue  of  our  fecul- 
ties;  or  be  not  merely  one  of  the  results  of  a  more  general  power, 
which  is  afterwards  to  be  conndered  by  us, — the  power  of  associa- 
tion,— by  which  one  feeling  suggests,  or  induces^  other  feeUngs 
that  have  formerly  coexisted  with  it."  • 

If  Brown  bo  correct  in  his  interpretation  of  Rcid^s  general  doc- 
trine of  perception,  his  criticism  is  not  only  true  but  trite.  In  the 
hands  of  a  cosmothetic  idealist,  the  distinction  is  only  superficial, 

I  For  hirtorlc«l  notices  of  approximatioiis,  *  Leetore  xxjU  p.  L  aeoond  edition.  >-£o. 
to  this  Uw,  «•  Mt»$  Wtrki,  X«to  D*,  p,  t 
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tod  manxfefltly  of  DO  import;  and  tho  rety  fact,  that  Reid  laid  so 

great  a  stress  on  it,  would  tend  to  proye^  inde- 
Thrt  Rcid  ]aid  »tre»    pendentl/  of  ^^liat  we  have  alroadjr  alleged,  tbat 
on  thb.  (  Utinc  inn.     Browii*8  loterpretatioii  of  his  doctrine  is  enone- 
tte  uMofhtod!!^  You  win  remaA,  likewise,  that  Brown  (and 

triMof  Tteoiitkm.      Brown  onlj  speaks  the  language  of  all  philoso- 
phers who  do  not  allow  the  mind  a  consciousness 
of  angfat  hcyond  its  own  states)  misstates  the  phsenomenon,  when 

he  asserts  that,  in  peioeption,  there  Is  a  reference 
Ko  nfticttw  tnm    fiom  the  internal  to  the  external,  the 
the  Internal  to  tiK  ox-  ^  ^  wiknown.  That  thls  IS  not  the 

J:  «  obserTatlon  of  his  phamomenon  wBl  at 

once  oonnnce  yon.  In  an  act  of  perception,  I 
am  oonscioiis  of  something  as  sel^  and  of  something  as  not-self; — 
tins  is  the  ttmple  Act.  The  philosophers,  on  the  contrary,  who  will 
not  accept  this  fact,  misstate  itw  They  say  that  we  are  there  eon* 
scions  of  nothing  but  a  certain  modification  of  mind;  but  tins  modi- 
fication involves  a  refinence  to,-»in  other  words,  a  representation 
o^  soraetliin^  external,  as  its  object.  Kow  this  is  untrue.  We  are 
conscious  of  no  reference,  —  of  no  representation  ;  we  believe  tbat 
the  object  of  which  we  are  conscious  is  the  object  which  exists. 
Nor  could  there  possibly  be  such  reference  or  representation ;  for 
rc'fL'reiicc  or  representation  supposes  :i  kii()wled!Xe  .-ih  eudy  possessed 
of  tho  object  iLfened  to  or  represented;  but  perception  is  the 
faculty  by  whicli  our  iiist  knowlcdcre  is  acquired,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  suppose  a  previous  knowledLre  as  its  condition.  But  this  I 
notice  only  by  the  way;  this  matter  will  be  regularly  considered  in 
the  sequel. 

I  may  here  notice  the  false  analysis,  which  has  endeavored  to  take 

perception  out  of  tlic  list  of  our  f  u  ulties,  as 
rcrcepUon taken ottt     being  only  a  eoiiipound  and  derivntive  j»u\ver. 
af tlw Jin 4^|irimai7     Perception,  say  Drown   and   otlicrs,  supnoscs 

memory  and  comparison  and  judgment;  tliere- 


fore,  it  is  not  a  primary  faculty  of  mind.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  erroneous  tlian  this  reasoning.  In  the  lirst  place,  I 
have  formerly  shown  you  that  conseiou5?Ticss  supposes  niernon',  and 
discrimination,  and  judixnient;  and,  as  perception  does  not  pretend 
to  be  simpler  than  conseiousness,  l)ut  in  fact  only  a  modification  of 
consciousness,  that,  therefore,  the  objection  does  not  apply.  But,  in 
the  second  place,  the  objection  is  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of 
what  a  faculty  properly  is.  It  may  be  very  true  that  an  act  of  per- 
ception cannot  be  realized  simpljr  and  alone.  I  have  oflcn  told  you 
tliat  the  mental  phtenomena  are  never  simple,  and  that  as  tassuea 
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ttro  wovea  oat  of  many  threads,  to  a  mental  phmiomeiioii  is  mndt  up 
of  many  acts  and  afi^otiona,  which  wc  can  only  consider  separately 
by  abstractioo,  Init  can  nerer  even  oonoeire  as  separately  existing. 
In  mathematics,  we  consider  a  triangle  or  a  square,  the  sides  and 
the  angles  apai-t  firom  each  other,  though  we  are  nnable  to  conceive 
them  existing  independently  of  each  other.  But  because  the  angles 
and  sides  exist  only  through  each  other,  would  It  be  correct  to  deny 
their  reality  as  distinct  mathematical  eiements?  As  in  geometry, 
00  is  it  in  psychology.  We  admit  that  no  ftonlty  can  exist  itself 
alone ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  'viewing  the  actual  manifestations  of 
mind  in  their  diflhrent  relations,  that  we  are  able  by  abstracdon  to 
analyse  them  into  elements,  which  we  refer  to  different  fiiculties. 
Thus,  for  example,  every  judgment,  every  comparison,  supposes  two 
terras  to  be  compared,  and,  therefore,  supposes  an  act  of  representa- 
tive, or  :ia  act  «»f'  acquisitive  cospiitioii.  J)ut  i^o  back  to  one  or  other 
of  these  acts,  and  you  will  lind  that  each  of  thera  supposes  a  judg- 
ment and  a  niemoiy.  If  I  represent  in  imagination  the  terms  of 
comparison,  there  is  involved  a  judgment;  for  the  fact  of  their 
representation  supposes  the  uflirniation  or  judgment  thai  they  are 
called  up,  that  they  now  ideally  exist ;  and  this  judgment  is  only 
possihlo,  as  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  the  present  consciousness 
of  their  existence  wHth  a  past  consciousness  of  their  7ion-e\istfne«', 
which  comparison,  again,  is  only  possil>le  through  an  act  of  memory. 
Connected  with  the  precedinj*  distiTH'tion  of  Perception  and 

Sensation,  is  the  distinction  of  the  Piiraary  and 

TlM  XM1M17  tad  Beeondarv  Qualities  of  matter.  Tliis  distinc- 
SMondazr  Qnalttfat 

of  mtter.  cannot  be  omitted  ;  l)nt  I  shall  not  attempt 

to  follow  out  the  various  difiicult  and  doubtfol 
problems  which  it  ])resents.^ 

It  would  only  con<n">:e  yon  were  I  to  attem]»t  to  determiius  liow 

far  this  distinction  was  known  to  the  Atomic 
^jiJ'JjJjJ^JJIJj*^*'     Physiologists,  prior  to  Aristotle,  and  how  fer 

Aristotle  himself  was  aware  of  the  principle  on 
which  it  proceeds.  —  It  is  enough  to  notice,  as  the  most  remarkable 

opinion  of  antiquity,  that  of  Democritus,  who^ 
except  the  commoii  qualities  of  body  which  are 
known  by  Touch,  denied  that  the  aensea  affiirded  us  any  inform»> 
tion  conoeming  the  real  ptopertiea  of  asatter*    Among  modem 

philosophers,  Descartes  was  the  first  who  re- 
called attention  to  the  distinction.  According 
to  him,  the  primary  qualities  difi9r  from  the  aecondary  in  thisi — 

1  For  ft  Ail2«r  aod  more  accamte  aocoant  of  the  biatory  of  thli  distinction}  see  JRtitTt 
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that  our  kiiowleflge  of  the  iatam  if  more  «lMr  and  distinct  than 
of  the  latter.  Looge  alio  aodo  oognoecimaa  quid  ait  in  oofpore 
magaitodo  vol  figura  qnam  quid  At,  in  eodem  corporei»  ooIchv 
odor,  Td  ■apor.'-oLoQge  evideatius  cognoscimus  quid  sit  in  ootpora 
esse  figuratum  qaam  quid  sit  e.s.st>  coloratum."^ 
*^The  qaalhiaa  of  external  objects,^  says  Looke^'  ''are  of  two 
^^^^^  bona;  ftmbf  Oiiguial  or  Primary;  anch  are  ao- 

iidltyt  eztenfion,  motion  or  rest,  number  and 
igore.  These  are  inMparaUe  from  bodji  and  mil  aa  it  oonatantlj 
keepa  in  all  ita  ohangee  and  alterationa.  Thasi  take  a  grain  of 
whei^  divide  it  into  two  parti;  eaoh  part  has  stiil  aolidity,  exten-  a 
sioo,  iigare,  mobility;  divide  it  again,  and  it  atili  retains  Uie  same 
qnaUties;  and  wiU  do  ao  ati]l,  thongh  yon  divide  it  on  till  the  parts 
beoome  inssnsiblo- 

■ 

Secondly,  Seoondaiy  qnalities,  snob  as  eoloi^  smelly  taates» 
sonndSy  etc,  wlii«li»  whatever  leality.we  by  mistake  a^ay  attribute 
to  them,  are^  in  truth,  nothing  in  the  objects  themaelvesy  bat 
powei*  to  pfodnce  variooB  aensatioiia  in  na;  and  depend  on  the 
qoalities  bedlbre  mentioned. 

^The  ideas  of  primary  qaafities  of  bodies  are  resemblanees  of 
them;  and  their  pattetna  really  exist  in  bodies  themselvea:  but 
the  ideas  prodnoed  in  ns  by  secondary  qnaUties,  have  no  resem- 
Uance  of  them  at  all :  and  what  is  sweet,  blne^  or  warm  in  the 
idea,  is  bat  the  certain  balk,  figure,  and  motion  of  the  insensible 
parts  in  the  bodies  themsetves^  which  we  call  so.** 

Beid  adopted  tho  distindbn  of  Descartes:  he  holds  that  oar 

knowledge  of  the  primary  qoalities  is  dear  and 
distinet,  whereas  oar  knowledge  of  the  second- 
ary  qualities  is  obscure.*  ** Every  man,"  he  says,  •capable  of 
reflection,  may  easily  satisfy  himself^  that  he  has  a  perfectly  clear 
and  distinct  notion  ot"  extension,  divisiljility,  figure,  and  niotiun. 
The  solidity  of  u  body  meiuis  no  more,  but  that  it  excludes  Mtlier 
bodies  from  occupying  the  same  place  at  the  same  time.  Hard- 
ness, soilness,  and  fluidity,  arc  different  degrees  of  coliesion  in  the 
parU  uf  a  body.  It  ia  fluid,  wlieu  it  has  no  8ensil)le  coliesion  ;  soft 
when  the  cohesion  is  weak;  and  hard  when  it  ia  strong:  of  the 
can  SI*  of  this  cohesion  we  are  ignorant,  but  the  thing  itself  wa 
un«ii'rstaad  ])erfectly,  being  immediately  iiit<  luicd  of  it  by  the 
sense  of  touch.  1|  is  evident,  therefore,  tliat  of  the  primary  quali- 
ties we  have  a  oloar  and  distinct  notion ;  we  know  what  they  are, 

9  E.%say  il.     0.    Tlie  text  i<<  nn  chr!<1^'in«Bt     W«ii^p.  tU.<~]kBi> 

of  Loeke,  not  an  exact  quotatioa.— Ko. 
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iliOtitgh  W6  maj  be  ignorant  of  the  omms."  But  he  did  more»  to 
eDdeayored  to  ahow  that  this  differanoe  arises  from  the  circuni^ 
stance,  —  that  the  perception,  in  the  caae  of  the  primary  qti:ilitie% 
is  direct;  in  the  caae  of  the  secondary,  only  rolniive.  Thia  he 
explains :  I  observe»  further,  that  the  notion  we  have  of  primary 
qualities  is  direct  and  not  relative  only.  A  relatire  notion  of  a 
thing  is,  atrictly  i|>eaking^  no  notion  of  the  thing  at  aU,  but  only 
of  Bome  relation  which  it  beara  to  aomething  elae. 

^Thna  gravity  iometiniea  iigaifiea  the  tendency  of  bodicB  towarda 
the  earth;  aometimeB  it  aignifiee  the  oanae  of  that  tendency;  when 
»  it  means  the  firat»  I  have  a  direct  and  diatinct  noUon  of  gravity; 

I  aee  it»  and  feel  it>  and  know  perlbcUy  what  it  la;  but  thia  tend^ 
ency  moat  have  a  canae;  we  give  the  aame  name  to  the  canae; 
and  that  canae  haa  been  an  olject  of  thought  and  of  qpeonlatioou 
Now«  what  notion  have  we  of  this  canae  when  we  think  and  reaaon 
abont  it?  It  ia  evident  we  think  of  it  aa  an  unknown  cause  of 
a  known  eflbct.  Thia  ia  a  relative  notion,  and  it  must  be  obeeure^ 
becauae  it  givea  na  no  conception  of  what  the  thing  is,  but  of 
what  relation  it  beara  to  aomething  elae*  Every  relation  which  a 
thing  unknown  bearB  to  aomething  that  is  known,  may  give  a  rel^ 
tive  notion  of  it;  and  there  are  many  objecta  of  thought,  and  of 
diaccnrae,  of  which  our  Acultiea  can  give  no  better  than  a  relative 
notion* 

''HaTing  premiaed  theae  thinga  to  explain  what  ia  meant  by  a 
relative  notion,  it  ia  evident,  that  our  notion  of  Primary  Qualitiea 
ia  not  of  thia  kind;  we  know  what  they  are^  and  not  barely  what 
ration  they  bear  to  something  elae. 

<*It  ia  otherwise  with  Secondary  Qualitiea.  If  you  ask  me,  what 
is  that  quality  or  modification  in  a  roee  which  I  call  ita  smell,  I  am 
at  a  loss  what  to  answer  directly.  Upon  reflection  I  find,  that  I 
have  a  diatinct  notion  of  the  sensation  which  it  produces  in  my 
mind.  But  there  can  be  nothing  like  to  this  sensatton  in  the  rose^ 
beoanae  it  ia  insentient  The  quality  in  the  rose  ia  aomething 
which  occaaiona  the  sensation  in  me ;  but  what  that  aomething  is, 
I  know  not  My  senses  give  me  no  information  upon  thia  point 
The  only  notion,  therefore,  my  senses  give  is  this,  that  amell  in  the 
rose  is  an  unknown  quality  or  modification  which  ia  the  cause  or 
occasion  of  a  sensation  which  I  know  well.  The  relation  which 
this  unknown  quality  bears  to  the  sensation  with  which  nature  hath 
coiinuctt'd  it,  is  till  I  learn  from  the  sense  of  smelling;  but  this  is 
evidently  a  relative  notion.  Tho  same  reasoning  will,  apply  to 
every  Kccondary  muiUiy. 

**Thuii  I  think  it  appears,  that  there  i:^  u  real  foundation  for 
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tke  dkliiiotloii  of  primary  from  Mcondaiy  qoaUtiee;  and  that  they 
are  diatiDgaiahed  by  thia,  that  of  the  piimary  we  have  by  our 
tenaea  a  direot  and  diatinot  notkm;  bnt  of  the  aeoondaiy  only  a 
tdatiTe  notion,  which  mnal)  beoanae  it  ia  only  relative^  be  obaooie; 
they  are  oonoeiTed  only  aa  the  nnknown  eauflea  or  oocaaiona  of 
certain  aenaattona,  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted.'* 

Ton  will  obaerve  that  the  Uata  of  the  primary  quaUtiea  given  by 

Loofce  and  Reid  do  not  coincide.  According 

iiw  Urt  of  FtaM7  to  Locke^  theie  are  Solidity,  Esctenaion,  Motion, 
uuaiitic  given  by    Hardneca,  Softnecs,  RonghnetB,  Smoothncca,  and 

tofkp.  and  that  jxi  ';»' 

Keid,  do  not  eoinekle.      *  Imdlty. 

amnut;  Mr.  Stewart  proposea  another  line  of  demaiw 

cation.    <*I  diatinguish,'^  he  says,  **£ztenaion 
and  Figure  by  the  title  of  the  Mathematical  JffeeOonB  d  matter; 
reatricting  the  pfaraae^  Ptimaiy  QuaUHeBf  to  Hardneaa  and  Soft* 
nees^  Bonghneaa  and  Smoothness,  and  other  propertiea  of  the 
aame  deacription.  The  line  iddch  I  woold  draw  between  Primary 
and  Secondary  QualiiS6i  ia  thia,  that  the  former  necessarily  involre 
the  notion  of  MeientioHf  and  conacqnently  of  externality  or  out- 
ness; whereas  the  latter  are  only  conceived  as  the  unknown  causes 
of  known  sensations ;  and  tchen  first  apprehended  by  the  mind,  do 
not  imply  the  existence  of  anything  locally  diatiuct  from  the  sub- 
jects of  its  own  consciousness."* 
All  these  Primary  Qualities,  including  Mr.  Stewart's  Mathe- 
matical Ad'ections  of  matter,  niav  easilv  be  re- 
Thtltteary  Qaail-     <luced  to  two, — Extension  and  Solidity.  Thiw: 

 ,       .  _       r  iLCure,  is  a  mere  hautation  oi  extension:  Ilard- 

umy*  ness,  Softness,  1  luidity,  are  only  Solidity  vari- 

nnsly  modified,  —  onlv  its  difTVrent  deitrees : 
while  Koni^lmess  and  Smoothness  denote  only  the  sensations  con- 
nected with  certain  perceptions  of  Solidity.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  regard  to  Divisibility  (which  is  pro|»er  to  Reid),  and  to  Motion, 
—  these  can  hfirdly  be  mere  data  <  1  m n  c  Divisibility  supposes 
division,  and  a  body  divitlod  supposes  memory;  for  if  we  did  not 
remember  that  it  had  been  one,  wo  should  not  know  tliat  it  is  now 
two;  wc  could  not  compare  its  present  with  its  former  state;  and 
it  is  by  this  comparison  alone  that  wc  loarn  the  fact  of  <livision. 
As  to  Motion,  this  supposes  the  exercise  of  memory,  and  the  notion 
of  time,  and,  therefore,  we  do  not  owe  it  exclusively  to  sense. 
Finally,  as  to  Number,  which  is  peculiar  to  Locke,  it  is  evident 
that  this,  far  from  being  a  quality  of  matter,  ia  only  an  abstract 
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nodoOf^tlie  flMoatioa  of  tiie  inteUeot^  onid  not  %  dstn  «f 


solvod. 


on 


Thosy  tliea»  v«  httve  redaoed  all  ptmasry  qmditlea  to  ExtenauMi 

«nd  Solidity,  Mid  wo       moreof^r,  it  would 
This  n^dactioo  fan  begbniog  to  MO  Ught,  inamooh  »  the 

pnmaix  qoalitiei  are  tbooa  in  which  perception 
is  dominanti  the  aeoondaij  thoee  In  whioh  eematioQ  prevail*.  Bot 
here  we  are  again  thrown  bade :  for  eztenaon  is  only  anotW  name 
ftr  space,  and  onr  notion  of  space  is  not  one  wbich  we  derive  exdn- 
nvely  from  sense,  <-«not  one  which  is  genersliaed  only  from  experi- 
ence; for  it  IS  one  of  our  necenary  notion%-^in  frMSt,  a  fondamental 
condition  of  thought  itself  The  analysis  of  Eant,  independently 
of  all  that  has  been  done  by  other  philosophen,  has  placed  this 
tnith  beyond  the  possibility  of  donbt,  to  all  those  who  nndetstand 
the  meaning  aad  conditions  of  the  problem.   For  ns,  however,  this 

is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  subject.  Bot, 
WM,  «■«  aow    taking  it  for  granted  that  the  notion  of  space 

is  native  or  a  priorL  and  not  adventitloos  or 

space  kuown  a  pri-  •  •  « 

Extoiaioa ape  « p^^^mon^  STS  WO  not  St  oooe  thrown  baok 
nfimi.  into  idealism?  For  if  extfnsion  itself  be  onlj 

a  neoesBary  mental  mode^  how  can  we  make  it 
a  quality  of  external  objects,  known  to  ns  by  sense;  or  how  can  we 
contrast  the  onter  world,  as  the  extended,  with  the  inner,  as  the 
nnextended  worid?  To  this  difflcolty,  I  see  only  one  possible 
answer.  It  b  this : — It  cannot  be  denied  that  space,  as  a  necessary 
notion,  is  native  to  the  mind ;  but  does  it  Iblldw,  that,  bccanae  there 
IB  an  <^  priori  space,  as  a  form  of  thought,  we  may  not  also  have  an 
empirical  knowledge  of  extensioii,  as  an  element  of  existence? 
The  former,  indeed,  may  be  only  the  condition  through  which  the 
latter  is  possible.  It  is  true  that,  if  we  did  not  possets  the  geucral 
and  necessary  notion  of  space  anterior  to,  or  as  the  condition  ot, 
experience,  from  exj)eriencc  we  should  never  obtain  more  thau  a 
gcnerali/r<l  ;md  contingent  notion  of  f?])ace.  But  llieix;  seems  to 
me  no  reason  to  deny,  thai  iK-crmso  avo  liave  the  ono,  we  umy  not 
also  have  the  other.  If  this  bo  atlmittc'«1,  tlio  vvhulo  diflicultv  is 
solved  ;  and  we  may  debigiialu  by  the  naint-  «.>f  rMeiuiou  our  empiri- 
cal kiiowledare  of  space,  and  reserve  the  term  ii2>a€e  lur  siiace  con- 
sidered as  a  furm  or  fundamental  law  of  thought.'    Tliis  matter 


5  Tn  thlfl  rcductjon  of  the  prlmnry  qnaUtlcn       s  Here,  on  binnk  leaf  of  M8.,  aie  Jotted 

to  ExtenRjon  and  Solidity, the  aothorfi)!loW8  the  words,  "So  CauMUity."  ICauwlit^'  d©« 

BojrcM^ollJinl,  whoM  raioarlcs  will  be  found  pcndji,  first,  on  Hm*  |iri«f<  wtiObMtf  Itt  tlM 

quoted  in  Hrld's  WorH,  p.  S|4.   From  tli'j  niiml  fo  tliiiik  some  cauw;  m:(\.  «oc«>i;d,  on 

notes  appended  to  that  qnotation,  It  will  b«  experience,  %»  revealing  to  us  the  parttcu'ar 

tluit  sir  W.  Banllloii^  intl  oplnlaii  «um  «f  taj  «lta»t)—  Oni  JMogpefaliMi,  I  jfc 


dun-rs  III  aome  respects  fh>m  tiut  MiptMWMl  MtittliiipMMge.<— Ed. 
In  the  preient  teact.— £i>. 
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will,  however,  come  appropriatelj  to  be  oonndered,  in  treating  of 
the  Regulative  Faculty. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  what  I  think  an  aooarate  analyBis 

would  afford,  though  there  arc  no  donbt  many 

General  reeuit— In  diffioolties  to  be  explained.  ^  That  onr  knowl- 
therrinKuv(j««iifi«,     ^     of  aU  the  quaUties  of  matter  is  merely 

mtw;  In  tiw  awxmd-  nutiTe^  Bnt  thoqgh  the  quahttes  of  matter 
wKft  BotwHph.  are  all  known  only  in  relation  to  onr  ftcnltiee, 

and  the  total  or  abeolnte  cognition  in  peroeption 
is  4Kily  matter  in  a  certain  relation  to  mind,  and  mind  in  a  certain 
relation  to  matter;  still,  in  different  perceptions,  one  term  of  the 
relation  may  predominate,  or  the  other.  Where  the  objective  ele* 
ment  predomuuttes, — where  matter  is  known  as  piinmpal  in  its 
relation  to  mind,  and  mind  ooly  known  as  snbcrdinate  in  its  oorre- 
latien  to  matter, — we  have  Peroeption  Proper,  riang  superior  to 
sensation;  this  is  seen  in  the  Primary  Qnalities.  Where,  on  the 
coDtrary,  the  snbjeetire  element  predominates, — where  mind  is 
known  as. principal  in  its  relation  to  matter,  and  matter  is  only 
known  as  subordinate  in  its  relation  to  mind, — we  have  Sensation 
Proper  rising  superior  to  perception ;  and  this  is  seen  in  the  Sec- 
ondary Qualities.  The  adequate  illnstration  of  this  would,  however, 
require  both  a  longer,  and  a  more  abstruse^  discwsion  than  we  can 
afibrd.^ 


1  Cf.  lUiiP*  WMf,  Notes D utd  D*.~£i». 
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TUii  PRESENTATIVE  FACULTY. 
i.^nGSCiBPTZov.>-*OBncnoxB  to  tbm  noatnum  ov  vatubal  kbausx. 

Frou  our  previons  discussion «,  you  arc  now,  in  ^^oinc-  mejisni-e, 

prepared  for  u  c-uiisidoration  of  tlio  <j:rouii<ls  on 

O^eotiau  to  the  which  philosopher  have  so  jxeneralh'  assert e<l 
doetriM  of  SBtoral  .     .  .  ' 

H^Hm,  tlic  scientific  necessity  of  repassing  the  testi- 

mony of  consciousness  to  the  fact  of  our  imme- 
diate perception  of  external  objects,  and  of  allowing  us  only  a 
mediate  knowledge  of  the  material  world :  a  procedui*c  by  wliich 
they  either  admit,  or  cannot  rationally  deny,  that  ConscionBne^  i« 
a  mendacious  witness ;  that  Philosophy  and  tho  Common  Sense  of 
maokind  are  placed  in  contradiction  ;  nny,  that  the  only  legitimate 
j>hQo0ophy  is  an  abeolute  and  universal  8ke])tio)sm.  Tliat  conscious- 
ness, in  perception,  affords  us,  as  I  have  stated, 
The  testimony  of     On  assQrance  of  an  intoitive  cognition  of  the 
Con«iou«.e«.  in  per-     non-cgo,  IS  uot  OuIt  notorious  to  cverv  one  who 
Mknowkdjed  by  pbi-  interrogate  consciousness  as  to  the  filCt,  but 

loMfikm«orfti]«i««w.     is,  as  I  have  already  shown  you,  acknowloilged 
Hum  q!Mt«d.         not  only  by  oosmothetic  idealists,  bnt  even  hy 

absolute  idealists  and  skeptics.  It  seems  evi- 
dent,** says  Hume,  who  in  this  concession  must  be  allowed  to  express 
the  common  acknowledgment  of  philosophen,  ^that  when  men 
follow  this  blind  and  powerM  instinct  of  natnre,  they*  always  sup- 
pose the  veiy  images,  presented  by  the  senses,  to  be  the  external 
objects,  and  never  entertain  any  suspicion,  that  the  one  are  nothing 
but  representations  of  the  other.  This  rery  table,  which  we  see 
white,  and  which  we  feel  hard,  is  believed  to  exist,  independent 
of  our  perception,  and  to  be  something  external  to  our  mind,  which 
perceives  it  Our  presence  bestows  not  being  on  it :  our  absence 
does  not  annihilate  it  It  preserves  its  existence,  uniform  and 
entire,  independent  of  the  situation  of  intelligent  beings,  who  per- 
ceive or  contemplate  it  But  this  universal  and  primary  opinion  of 
all  men  is  soon  destrov  c  1  \>y  the  slightest  philosophy,  which  teaches 
us  that  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to  the  mind  but  an  image  or 
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perception,  fin<l  that  the  senses  are  only  the  inlets,  through  which 
these  irn:  -  s  nro  received,  without  heinsr  ever  able  to  produce  any 
immctiiatc  iiitercoursc  between  the  inind  ainl  the  object."* 

In  considering  this  subject,  it  is  mamlcst  that,  before  reject ing 

the  testimony  of  conseiotisncss  to  otir  imincdiato 

The  fif-pri««}on  di-  lcTiowl(Mlge  of  the  iKin-rcTf^,  the  pliUosophers 
Tided  iutu  two  parts.      were  bound,  in  the  iirst  place,  to  evince  t)ie 

absolute  necessity  of  their  rejection  ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  in  substituting  an  hypothesis  in  the  room  of  the 
fejected  fact,  they  were  bound  to  substitute  a  legitimate  hypothesis, 
»that  ifl,  ane  which  does  not  violate  the  laws  under  which  an 
bypothMis  can  be  ralionaUy  proposed.  I  shall,  therefore,  div^c  the 
4iioairion  iato  two  aeotions.  In  the  former,  I  shall  state  the  rea- 
MNM,  as  fiur  as  I  have  been  able  to  discorer  them,  on  which  philoso- 
phers have  attempted  to  manifeat  the  impoasibility  of  acquicsemg 
in  the  testimony  of  oonsciousness,  and  the  general  belief  of  man- 
kiikd ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  endeavor  to  refitte  these  reasons,  by 
allowing  that  they,  do  not  eatablish  the  necessity  required.  In  the 
latter,  1  attempt  to  prove  that  the  hypotheaia  proposed  by  the 
pbiloaophers,  in  place  of  the  &ct  of  consciousness,  does  not  fhlfil 
the  cofiditioM  of  *  kgitimate  liypotbe8ia>— in  &ot»  Tiolatea  them 
almost  all. 

In  the  firat  plaoe,  then,  in  regard  to  the  reasons  assigned  by  phi- 

loaophera  An*  their  refhaal  of  the  fact  of  oar 
I.  Reitfona  for  re-     immediate  perception  of  external  things^ — of 

JeetlDg  th.  te^tiTnony  j  ^  |^  ^ 

of   CoueeiuuitueiH   in  «.<■  svin 

mimnniwi.  Mtikd  oannot  be  veiy  hnefl j  atated,  I  ahall  not 

atti  mMtbuA,  firat  enumerate  them  together,  and  then  oon- 

aider  each  in  detail;  hat  ahall  oonaider  ihem 
one  after  the  other,  without  any  general  and  preliminaiy  atatementk 
The  fiiat,  and  h^ihea^  ground  on  which  it  mny  be  held,  that  the 

olgeot  immediately  known  in  peroeption  b  a 
^T^nt  snniKi  «f    jnodifioation  of  the  mind  itael^  ia  the  following : 

Peveeption  ia  a  eognitaon  or.aot  of  knowledge; 
%  cognition  ia  an  immanent  act  of  mind;  but  to  suppose  the  cogni- 
tion of  anything  external  to  the  mind,  would  be  to  anppoae  an  act 
«f  the  mbd  going  ont  of  itael(  in  other  words^  a  tranaennt  act;  but 
action  anpppaea  eziatence^  and  nothing  can  act  where  it  ia  not; 
therefbre,  to  act  ont  9i  aelf  ia  to  exiat  out  of  uH^  which  ia  absnid.* 

1  Eiiqtit'ry  eonr^im;  Tlmnnn  Un  ffTstarufing,  EfhanfUung  der  ''^7:p?n>-'i -  n  AyrAotqgiV,  rol.  i. 

I  adU  £;s«ay«,  etc.  iOf  tkt  Aeadtmkal  or  Skep.  fSl.p  m   [Biuadu  refen  to  FMits  M  bold- 

timi  fklUmfkf^  Wmft,  p.  8S7,  edit  ITW.  JM^  tag  flw*  principle  of  Oill  MfnHit.— ■».! 

ostyphleal  Vrorky,  vol.  iv.  p.  ITT.  —  El).]  Cf.  Schiilzc,  AntkropoletfU^  f  58,  p.  107,  (edH. 

S  See  Biunde,  Ytramk  tiMtr  fi/tttmaHukm  1820.)  (OMro,  QMMl.,lr.ai.— 
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This  argument)  though  I  have  never  mot  "with  it  explicitly 

announced,  is  still  imjilicitly  supposed  in  the 
arffuments  of  those  ph  N    n  li  r>  who  liold,  that 

1.  Our  Inability  to  .    ,  ,  .        ,     ,  j 

conceiv.-  hmv  th.«  fnct  i»»"d  cfliinot  be  cuii»t  iou.>  ot  augUl  beyond 

of  o<m»ciuuHiie«i  ii  its  owii  modihcations.  It  will  not  stand  exami- 
ycviU*,  no  growd     nation.     It  is  very  tnio  that  we  can  neither 

fyf  dnflBC  tti  PMI^  • 

prove,  nor  even  conceive,  li       the  ego  can  be 

conscious  or  immediately  cognitive  of  the  non- 
ego  ;  but  this,  our  ignorance,  is  no  sufficient  reason  on  which  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  tlie  fact.  As  a  fact,  and  a  primary  fact,  of 
consciousness,  we  must  be  ignorant  of  tlie  why  and  liow  of  its 
reality,  for  we  have  no  higlier  notion  through  whicli  to  comprehend 
it^  and)  ii' it  iuvolve  no  contradiction,  we  are,  philosophically,  bound 

to  accept  it.  But  if  we  examine  the  argument 
2.  The  «Mon  .d-  ^  m^jg  closcr,  wc  shall  find  that  it  proves  too 
«■!  iliiuiilllj  much ;  for,  on  the  same  principle,  we  should 

estabUah  the  impossibility  of  any  overt  act  of 
valitioo,-— nay,  even  the  ioflipoesibility  of  all  agency  and  mutual 
owiafitlon.  For  on  the  ground  that  nothing  can  act  ont  of  itselfj 
because  nothing  exists  out  of  itself,  wo  denj  to  mind  the  immediate 
knowledge  of  things  external ;  on  the  fame  prineiplei  we  must  deny 
to  mind  the  power  of  determining  any  muaoolaf  movement  of  the 
body.  And  if  the  action  of  every  exiitenoe  were  limited  to  the 
q>here  of  tliat  existence  itself,  tli^o,  no  one  thing  could  act  upon 
any  other  thing,  and  all  action  and  reiiction,  in  the  univci-sc,  would 
beimpOflSiUei   This  is  a  general  absurdity,  which  follows  from  the 

principle  in  qaestion.  But  there  is  a  peculiar 
J^^"" .  .pedal  proximate  ahenrdiiy  into  which  this  theory 

runs,  in  the  attempt  it  makes  to  esci^e  the  inex- 
plicable. It  is  this :  — -  The  cosmothetio  idealista,  who  found  their 
dootrine  on  the  iinpoasihiU^  of  mind  aotang  out  of  itself  in  relation 
to  matter,  are  abUged  to  admit  the  still  less  eonoelTable  possibility 
of  matter  acting  ont  of  itself  in  relation  to  mind.  They  deny  th^ 
mud  is  immediately  oonaeioiiB  of  matter;  and,  to  save  the  phs»- 
nomenon  of  peroeption,  they  assert  that  tiie  non-ego^  as  given  in 
that  aot»  ia  only  an  illnaivia  repraseatation  of  the  non-ego,  in,  and 
hy,  the  ego.  Well,  admitting  tfaia^  and  allowing  them  to  belie  the 
testimony  of  eopscionanesa  to  the  reality  of  the  noi^^  aa  pesw 
oeiired,  what  do  they  gain  by  this?  Thty  smrsnder  the  stmpki 
datum  of  oonsdonsness, — that  the  external  olyect  is  immediately 
known ;  and,  in  lien  of  that  real  olject,  they  snbstitnte  a  representa- 
tive oljeot  Bnt  still  they  hold  (at  least  those  who  do  not  fly  to 
some  hyperpbysical  hypothens)  that  the  mind  is  determined  to  this 
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representation  by  the  material  reality,  to  which  material  reality  they 
lllii^L,  therefore,  accord  the  very  transeunt  eflioieney  which  tliey 
deny  to  the  immaterial  principle.  This  first  an<l  hiofhest  g^roimd, 
therefore,  on  whicli  it  is  atteni[»ted  to  e.stablish  the  neeessity  of  a 
representative  p^rce^iiou,  in  not  only  iii$uiiicieiit,  hut  t^eif-contra^ 
dietory. 

The  second  ground  on  vv  liich  it  has  been  attempted  to  establish 

the  necejssityof  ihl^  hypothesis,  is  on(\  which  has 
^h»jmmaA  growid     ijcec  niorti  generally  and  more  openly  luimded 

on  than  the  preceding.  ^Miud  and  matter,  it  is 
said,  ai*e  sabstances,  not  only  of  different,  but  of  the  most  opposite, 
nutan  s ;  separated,  as  some  philosophers  exjjress  it,  by  the  whole 
diameter  of  being:  but  what  immeVliately  knows  must  be  of  a 
nature  correspondent,  analuuuu^,  to  tliat  which  is  known;  mind 
cannot,  therefore,  1m>  conscious  or  iuiuiediately  coguizant  of  what  is 
so  disj»roportioned  to  us  essence  as  matter. 

This  principle  is  one  wliose  influence  is  seen  pervadinc^  the  wholo 

history  of  philosophy,  and  the  traciui;  of  this 
Thh  prinelpl*  liM      influence  would  form  the  subject  of  a  cui-ious 
hbtorxof  ptalloMflir*     ti-eatisc'    To  it  we  principally  owe  the  dodrine 

of  a  representntive  perception ^  in  one  or  other  of 
its  forms ;  and  in  a  higher  or  lower  potencc,  according  as  the  repre- 
sentative object  was  held  to  be,  in  relation  to  mind,  of  a  nature 
either  tl|6  same  or  similar.  Derivative  from  the  principle  in  its 
lower  potence  or  degree  (that  is,  the  immediate  object  being  sup- 
pOBed  to  be  only  something  similar  to  the  mind),  we  have,  among 
other  less  celebrated  and  less  definite  theories,  the  intentional^  spe- 
cies of  the  schoolmen  (at  least  as  generally  held),  and  the  iiUas  of 
Malebnuohe  an<l  BeHa  ]r>y.  In  its  higher  poleiioe  (that  is,  where 
the  representative  object  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  nature  not  merely  sim- 
ilar to,  but  identical  with,  mind,  though  it  maybe  numerically  diil^i^ 
eiit  from  individoal  minds),  it  affords  us,  among  other  modifications, 
the  gnotHe  reasons  (A^ymt  yiwrucoi)  of  the  Platonists,  the  preexist' 
61^  ^p^e^  of  Avicenna  and  other  Arabian  Aristotelians,  the  t^kas 
of  Descartes,  Amanld,  Letbniis,  Baffler,  and  Condillao,  the  phcB- 
nomena  of  Kant,  and  the  external  states  of  Dr.  Biown.  It  U 
doubtfal  to  wliich  bead  we  aboold  refer  Locke,  and  Kewton,  and 
darkey — nay,  whether  we  §hoald  not  re£er  them  to  the  claaa  of 
thoie  who»  like  Democritns,  Epieonu^  and  Digby,  viewed  the  repre- 
aentative  or  immediate  oljeet,  aa  a  material  efinz  or  ptoiMgatioft 
fiom  the  external  reality  to  the  brain. 

This  principle  alM>  indireody  detennined  maajr  odehtatad  tliM^ 


1  t  f.  lUul't  Workt,  p  9DH,  note,       DUetrntom,  p.  61  — 
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ries  in  pliilosophy,  as  the  hierarcMcal  gradation  of  sonU  or 
stantial  faculties,  hold  l»y  many  followers  of  Aristotle,  the  6)(pi  or 
veln'cu  lar  media  oi  the  Platoniflta,  the  piasHe  mkKum  of  Cud  worth 
and  Le  Olero,  the  doctrine  of  the  ixmnnunity,  oneness^  or  identity 
of  the  human  ifUeUsct  in  all  men,  maintained  1>y  the  Aphrodisian, 
Themifltine,  ATerrocs,  Cajctannt,  and  Zabarella,  the  vition  of  aU 
thingt  in  ih^  JMty  of  Malebranohe,  and  the  Carteaian  and  LeiboH- 
aian  dootone  of  iu&UUmm  and  pNHUHabMn^d  harmony.  To  the 
inilaenoe  of  the  aame  principle,  throngh  the  vefttaal  of  the  teatimon  j 
of  conadonaneaa  to  the  dnalitj  of  onr  knowledgei  are  alao  medi- 
atelj  to  be  traee&  the  nmtaiian  ayalema  of  oftto^ila  idmlUy^  fneOO' 

But,  If  no  prineiple  waa  eter  more  nniTeraal  in  ita  efbcta,  none 

waa  ever  more  aihitrarily  aaanmed.  It  not  onlj 
•rwtllii.^  cMi  pretend  to  no  neoeaaity;  it  haa  abaolntely 

no  probability  in  ita  fitvor.  Some  philoeophefa, 
aa  Anaxagoraa,  Hevaoiitna,  AIcmsBon,  have  even  held  thai  Ihe  rela> 
tion  of  knowledge  snj^MMea,  not  a  almilarity  or  aameneaa  between 
anlject  and  olgect)  bnt,  in  ftot,  a  oontrarie^  or  opposition ;  and 
Ariatotie  himaelf  is  aometunea  in  IhTor  of  thia  opinion,  thougfa, 
aometimea,  it  woold  appear,  in  ftror  of  the  other.^  Bpt,  howerer 

thia  majr  be^  each  aaaertion  ia  Jnst  aa  likely,  and 
a.  !■  npbiioMphK  „  unphUoaophioal,  aa  ita  oonTeiae.  We 

know,  and  ean  know,  nothing  a  priori  of  what 
ia  poaeible  or  imposaible  to  mind,  and  it  U  only  by  obaenration  and 
by  generalitation  a  po9i6riorif  that  we  ean  ever  hope  to  attain  any 
inaig^ht  into  the  qneadon.  Bnt  the  vety  firat  &et  of  onr  experience 

contradiota  the  aaaertion,  that  mind,  aa  of  aa 
9.  ccnirn.Hcted       opposite  sflture,  can  have  no  immediate  cog- 


thp  flmt  fact  of   ,  - 

expcriosoe.  niaanoe  of  matter ;  for  the  pnmaiy  datnm  of 

oonactousneM  is,  that,  in  perception,  we  have  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  ego  and  of  the  non-ego,  equally  and  at 
once,  lliis  second  ground,  therefore,  affords  us  no  stronger  neces- 
sity than  the  first,  for  denying  the  possibility  of  the  feet  of  which 
cons(Mousnoss  assures  us. 

The  third  ground  on  ■wliicli  the  representative  livpothcsis  of  per- 
ception is  founded,  and  tliat  appareuily  alone 
TlwniMft«nBdof     contemplated  by  lleid  and  Stewart,  is,  that  the 

mind  can  only  know  inunediately  that  to  which 
it  is  immediately  present ;  but  as  external  objects  can  neither  them- 
selves come  into  the  mind,  nor  the  mind  go  out  to  them,  such 
pr»Mnoe  is  impossible  j  therefore,  eicternal  objects  can  only  be 
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me<Uatc1y  known,  through  some  representative  object,  whether  that 
object  be  a  modification  of  mind,  or  something  in  immediate  rela^ 
tion  to  the  mind.  It  M'as  this  difficulty  of  bringing  tho  subject  and 
oljeoi  into  proximate  rehition,  that,  in  part,  determined  all  the  van> 
oiM  Bcbemei  of  a  reptesentatlve  fMrocption;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  one  which  Bolvly  detennined  the  peculiar  form  of  that 
doctrine  in  the  philosophy  of  Democritus,  Epicurus,  Digby,  and 
oihersb  under  wbieh  it  is  held,  that  tbe  immediate  or  internal  objeot 
ia  a  representaliTe  6maaation>  propagated  from  the  external  reaHatj 
to  iJie  sensorium. 
Now  this  objeotioa  to  the  immediate  cognition  ef  external  ob|eot% 

hn?,  as  fiiT  as  I  know,  been  redargued  in  thiee 
Ha.  wn  redargued     different  wavs.  In  the  fint  plaoe,  it  haa  been 

iu     tUm)     different  *  *  ' 

^^1^  denied,  thai  the  extemel  reality  oamiot  itself 

oome  into  the  mind.  In  the  second,  it  has  been 
asMTted,  that  a  fMoltj  of  the  mind  itielf  doea  aotnally  go  ont  to 
the  external  reality ;  and,  in  the  third  ^Utaoe,  it  haa  been  maintained 
thati  thong^  the  mind  neither  goea  ont,  nor  the  reality  comes  in, 
and  thon^  aalgeet  and  oibjeot  are^  thefefors,  not  present  to  each 
other,  fetOl  tiiat  the  mind,  through  the  ageney  of  Ood,  haa  an  imme- 
diate perception  of  the  eartemal  objeet 
The  first  mode  of  obviating  the  present  oljeotion  to  the  posn- 

bility  of  an  immeiiiste  pereeption,  might  be 
^^.e  iknthr  an-    t||Q,Jj|^t  too  abanrd  to  havo  been  over  attempted, 

Bnt  the  obser?Btion  of  Yairo,*  that  there  la 
nothing  so  abanrd  whioh  haa  not  been  aaseited  by  some  philosopher, 
la  not  destined  to  be  negatiTod  in  the  present  instance.  In  oppod* 
tion  to  Locke's  thesis^  tiiat  the  mind  Imowa  not  things  immediately, 
but  only  by  the  interventioii  of  the  ideaa  it  haa  of  them,**  and  in 
opposition  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  ropreaentation,  it  is  maintained, 
in  tenns,  by  Sei^eant,  that  I  know  the  veiy  thing;  therefore,  the 
▼eiy  thing  la  in  my  act  of  knowledge ;  bnt  my  aot  of  knowledge  is 
in  my  undsnrtanding ;  tfaersfbre^  the  thing  which  is  in  my  knowl- 
edge, is  also  in  my  understanding.*"  We  may  suspect  that  thia  is 
only*  a  paradoxicii  way  of  stating  hia  opimon ;  bnt  though  this 
aothor,  the  eaifiest  and  one  cf  the  most  eloqnflnt  of  Loeke*s  aatag- 
onifts,  bo  destitute  neither  of  leaning  nor  of  aeatenesfl,  I  must 

1  In  R  fragment  of  hte  ntin  Eummida,  in  Cicero;  Dt  ZHviHtuiMt,U.m  :  "Scd,ttfl«>to 
pwtwwd  »y  yoalM  MkwIiM,  Ik  JV^FfiMK  qiMRD«dO|alliaiui«lmwdbdMpol«t,q««« 

f^mnrinis,  c.  f.  11.  275,  r.  Tnfans:—  mm  tflottBf  IblWqCBff  pWlCT1ir^**Wf** 
"Bottmno  nemo  mgmtiiM  qalcquua  Mmutlat 

1lMlBaite»<*iriaMalqil|tflM|ftnMVkM*  %  soUd  Phitotopky^  p.  29.  [See  tbore,  le^ 

BiattewovSiiallwInctMMarMwteanMtij  aBlr*9>sn.— 
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coiii(  -  ,,  thnt  Locke  anci  MolyueiUE  cwmot  bQ  blamed  m  prouoimciiig 
Lis  (iociriiio  unintelligihU'. 

The  second  mode  of  obvm ting  the  objection,  —  by  allowing  to 

the  m'm<\  a  powur  of  sallying  out  to  tbe  external 
Tb«  woond  by  Ein-     realitv,  has  liiLjher  authority  in  its  favor.  That 
filirfltin'  vision  IS  eneeted  by  a  ])erceptive  emanation  irom. 

the  eye,  was  held  by  Empedoclcs,  tlie  Platonistf?, 
and  Stoics,  and  was  adopted  also  by  Alexander  the  Aphrodisian,  by 
Euclid,  Ptolemy,  Galen,  and  Alchindus.^  This  opinion,  as  held  by 
these  philosophers,  was  limited ;  and,  though  erroneows,  is  not  to  ba 
yiewed  as  im^ional.  But  in  tlie  haiida  of  liord  Monboddo,  it  is 
can-ied  to  an  absurdity  which  leaves  even  Sergeant  far  behind. 
**The  mind,"  says  the  learned  author  of  Antient  Metaphysicay  "is 
not  where  the  body  ii»  when  it  peroeiTes  whai  is  distant  from  the 
body,  either  in  time  or  place,  because  nothing  oui  but  when  and 
where  it  is.  Kow  the  miud  acts  when  it  pecomvet.  The  mind, 
therefore,  of  every  animal  who  has  memory  or  imagination,  acta, 
and,  bj  eonaeqnenoe,  exists,  when  and  where  tlie  body  is  not ;  for  it 
perceives  objects  diatantfrom  the  body,  both  in  time  and  plaoo.*** 
The  third  mode  ia  apparently  that  adopted  by  Heid  and  Stewart^ 

who  hold,  that  the  mind  has  an  immediate 
aBd  stlwm     ^    knowledge  of  the  ettenial  reality,  though  the 

anbjeot  and  object  may  not  be  present  to  each 
other;  and,  thongh  this  be  not  expUdtly  or  obtnudTdy  stated,  that 
the  mind  obtains  this  immediate  knowledge  tbroagh  the  agency  of 
God.  Dr.  Beid^s  doctiine  of  pereeptaen  is  thus  summed  up  by  llr. 
Stewart:  **To  what  ihen,  it  m»sf  be  asked»  does  this  ststemeat 
smoont  ?  Merely  to  this:  that  the  mind  is  so  fimnid  that  eertatn 
imprsssions  prodneed  on  onr  organi  of  ssnsa  by  extenud  olgeets,ars 
followed  by  corre^Mmdent  sensatiens  and  that  these  sensations, 
(whieh  hare  no  more  resemblanoe  to  the  qualities  of  matter  than  the 
words  of  a  language  have  to  the  thinga  they  denote),  are  ftillowed 
by  a  perception  of  the  enatanoe  and  qualities  of  the  bodies,  by  whieh 
the  impressions  are  made;  that  all  the  steps  of  this  pcoeaes  are 
e^ially  inoomprehensible ;  and  fhat,  fi»r  anything  we  ean  prove  to 
the  eontrary,  the  eonneetlon  between  the  sensation  and  the  percep- 
tion, as  weU  as  that  between  the  imprenon  and  the  senaation,  may 
be  both  arbitrary ;  that  it  is  therofi>re  by  no  means  impossible,  that 
our  sensations  may  be  merely  the  oooaaiona  on  which  the  ooms- 
pondent  perceptions  are  excited;  and  that;  at  any  rate,  the  consid- 
eration of  these  sensationa,  which  are  attabutes  of  mind,  can  throw 


1  F.-e  above,  lect.  JtxI.  p.  290.  —  Ed. 

S  tie^  Anient  MotqpkysiUf  vol.  it.  p.  806,  and  abore,  lect.  xxi.  p.  291.  —  Ed. 
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no  light  on  tlio  maimer  in  wliich  we  ficqniro  our  knowledge  of  tlie 
existence  an<l  qnnllties  of  body.  From  this  view  of  the  subject  it 
follows,  iluit  it  is  tlic  external  objects  themselves,  and  not  any  spe- 
cies or  images  of  the  objects,  that  the  mind  perceives;  and  that, 
although,  by  the  constitution  of  our  natui*e,  certain  sensations  are 
rendered  the  constant  antecedents  of  our  perceptions,  yet  it  is  just  as 
dfflcttlt  to  explain  how  our  perceptions  are  obtained  by  their  raoana, 
m  it  would  be  upon  the  suppodtioii  ih&t  the  mind  were  all  at  once 
Umpired  with  them,  without  any  concomitant  sensations  whatever."  * 
Tkit  BtKtement,  when  illnatrated  by  the  doctrine  of  Ibese  philoso- 

phera  in  regard  to  the  distinctions  of  Efficient 
Their  opiuiouaimurt     ^  Physical  Causes,  might  be  almost  identified 
ttte'^«f^  OMMriMtf  Cartesian  doctrine  of  Odcastoaal  Caa> 


According  to  Raid  and  Stewart,'  —  and  the 
opinicm  has  be«D  mora  azplicitly  asserted  by  the 
latter, —  there  is  no  veaUy  efficient  oaiiae  n^nalnrc  but  one,  tis.,  the 
Dmtjr,  What  are  oalled  physical  causes  and  eifects  being  anteee* 
dents  and  eonaeq[iieuts,  but  not  in  virtue  of  any  mutual  and  neoes- 
eaij  dependenoe; — the  only  efficient  being  God,  vho^  on  oooacaon 
of  the  anteoedeot,  which  is  oalled  the  physioal  cause,  prodnoes  the 
ooneeqaeot,  which  is  oalled  the  physieal  eSboi.  So  in  the  ease  of 
peieeption ;  the  OQgnition  of  the  external  olgect  is  not,  or  may  not 
he,  n  oonaeqaenoe  of  the  umnedlate  and  natural  relation  of  that 
<Ajeet  to  the  mind,  hat  of  the  agenoy  of  God,  who^  aa  it  were, 
roTeels  the  outer  ezislenee  to  our  peroepdon.  A  similar  doctrine  Is 
held  hy  a  greM  Gennan  phUoec^her,  Fiederick  Henry  Jaoohi. ' 
To  this  ophuon  many  oljeetions  oeem*.  In  the  first  place,  so  &r 

is     irom  h«i^  at  Mr*  Stewirt  afflrmi^  a  plain 
And  expoMd  to    Statement  of  the  Aota,  apart  from  all  hypothosis^ 
unyotdcc  ^  msmfesUy  hypothettoaL   In  the  second 

1.  Hypothetical.  _  m      m         t     •  ^ 

i.X;KticaL  the  hypouMsu  hssonms  an  ooonit  pnn- 

•i  ^npMVivM*      eq>le$ — it  is  mystiesL  In  the  third  plaoe^  the 

hypotheab  ia  byperphysioal, — calling  In  the 
-prozinurte  asslBtBnoe  of  the  Deity,  while  the  aaeossity  of  anch  inter- 

Tention  Is  not  established.  In  the  finuth  plaoe, 
!       '"r  it  goes  even  ftr  to  finstimte  the  whole  doolrino 

Pemsptiou.  of  tho  two  philosophsrs  IB  regard  to  peroeptton, 

as  a  doetiine  of  intaition.  For  if  God  has  he- 
stowed  on  me  the  fiMmlty  of  immediately  pOToeiviag  the  eztonal 

1  ^rtcnri's  TlVii,  vol.  ii.  pp.  Ill,  112.  S  Davvt  Httm<.  iibrr  dm  Glaubtn,  Werke,  11. 

>  Keid,  InxeUtctuai  Pmnny  £BMy  ii.  c.  vl. ;  p.  166;  ifberdit  Lshrt  du  ^pmexoy  W«rka,  Iv. 

A0tm  i>i>if«,  ftwy  i,  9.  r,  Ti;  Bwiy  lr.o.iL  p.  SU.       li<  by  Mr  W>  Hawatae,  Btkt* 

lU.   Stewart,  £IrniMM,T«|.Le. if  S(  TOLtt.  1iMl^|b1IB.<— 
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object,  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
interyention  of  the  Deity  to  make  that  act  elfoctiial ;  and  if,  on  the 
coatrtry,  iho  perception  I  have  of  the  reality  is  only  excited  by  the 
agency  ol'  God,  then  I  can  hardly  bo  held  to  know  that  reality, 
uninediately  and  ia  itaelf,  but  only  iii6di«t«ly«  through  the  notion 
of  it  detennined  in  my  mind. 
Let  us  tiy,  then,  whether  it  be  impo8sible,-not  to  eaqtlain  (Ibr  that 

it  would  be  ridiculous  to  dream  of  attempting), 
Tbc  poesibiuty  of  an     but  to  render  intelligible  the  possibility  of  an 
imtnedfate  perception     inunediate  poToeption  of  external  olneots  ;  with- 

of  exterual  objects  ia-  .  .  /•  j-  i 

ttiUglbift.  *  ^  aaeaming  any  of  the  three  preoedmg  hy- 

potheiet,  and  without  poatolating  aught  that 
(^n  fairly  be  refosed. 
Now  in  the  tot  plnee,  there  Is  no  good  gronnd  to  snppoee,  that 

the  mind  ia  aitnate  solely  in  the  brain,  or  ex- 
1.  Koirro<tndtorap-     dnsiyely  in  any  one  part  of  the  body.    On  the 
pn^  that  tiK  miu4  is    ^^^nty  tho  snpooflttion  that  it  ia  lealiy  proaent 

situated  eolcly  in  any  ,         '  •*  .  %    ^  *  • 

oMputof  tiMbodr.     wheiwer  we  are  oonaciona  that  It  aeta,— m  a 

word,  the  Peripatetio  aphoriam,  the  aool  is  all 
in  the  whole  and  all  in  erery  part,^— ia  move  philoaophiea],  and, 
oonaeqnently,  more  probable  than  any  other  opinion.  It  haa  not 
been  ^waya  noticed,  even  by  those  who  deem  themselyes  the  chosen 

champions  of  the  immateriality  of  mind,  that  wo 
w.TnHtn!nii...fmi    ^rialiso  mind  whon  wo  attribute  to  it  the 

inattnbatmg  to  It  the  .    ,  *  -m 

nktiMMofnurtter.       reutiona  of  matter,  Thnsb  we  cannot  attiibate 

a  local  seat  to  the  aool,  without  dothing  it  with 
the  properties  of  extension  and  plaoe^  and  those  who  snppcae  this 
seat  to  be  but  a  pomt,  only  aggrarate  the  di|loalty.  Admitting  the 
^kiritnality  of  mind,  all  that  wo  know  of  the  relation  of  aool  and 
body  is,  that  the  Ibrmer  is  connected  with  the  latter  in  a  way  of 
which  we  are  wholly  ignorant ;  and  that  it  holds  relations,  didSBSont 
both  in  degree  and  kind,  with  diflhrent  parti  of  the  oiganianL  We 
haye  no  right,  howerer,  to  say  that  it  la  Umited  to  any  one  part  of 
the  organism ;  for  CTcn  if  we  admit  that  the  nervons  system  ia  the 
part  to  which  it  ia  proximately  nnited,  atUl  the  nenroos  system  is 
itself  nniyersally  ramified  throughout  the  body ;  and  we  have  no 
more  right  to  deny  that  the  mind  Ma  at  the  finger-points,  as  con* 
sdonaness  assores  ns,  than  to  assert  that  it  thinks  ezolnsiTely  in  the 
brain.  The  snm  of  onr  knowledge  of  the  eonneotion  of  mind  and 
body  is,  tberefiire,  tlui^-^that  the  mental  modiflcationa  are  depen- 

1  Ari.u.  tie  Anima  i.  6, 81;  UaTiptp  twv  Bpatiom  loci,  sed  in  nnoqnoqtie  c^n'orc  ct  in 
^oplu>v  Si-KavT'  ivirdpxfi  rk  n6piaTi)s  ^vxn^.  <*'to  tota  est,  ct  in  qualibet  parte  tote 
A^gu^ iin,Df  Tnniuue,  vi.  6 :   Ideo simpllcior    e»t  ='  See  above,  Icct.  xx.  p.  271»  note  IL— 

«tt  curpoiv,  quia  SOB  ad*  dtlhiidltw  ptr  ^> 
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deoi  on  certaiii  ooiporeal  conditions ;  but  of  the  nature  of  these 

conditions  we  know  nothing.   For  example,  we 
Si»  of<wrkm]p     tnow,  by  experience,  that  the  mind  ncreeives 

pflcr'!  of  lnr>  conncctfou  ,  *  . 

of  mind  and  bod/.  only  through  ccrtam  organs  of  sense,  and  that, 
«  through  these  different  organs,  it  perceives  in  a 
different  manner.  But  wlictlier  the  senses  be  instruments,  whether 
they  be  media,  or  whetlier  tlicy  be  only  partial  outletij  to  the  uuiul 
incarcerated  in  the  body,  —  on  all  this  we  can  only  theorize  and  con- 
jecture. Wo  have  no  reason  whatever  to  believe,  contrary  to  tiie 
testimony  of  consciousness,  that  there  is  au  action  or  affection  of 
the  ])odily  8«nse  previous  to  the  mental  perception;  or  that  the 
niind  only  perceives  in  the  head,  in  consequence  of  the  luipresision 
on  the  orjjan.    On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to 

doubt  the  report  of  consciousness,  that  we  actu- 

Whrt  k  BMMit  }rf  i^.j-eeive  at  the  external  noiiii  of  sensation, 

paroeivinf  OwnttMriil  "  .  , 

f^^jf  and  that  we  perceive  tno  material  reality.  But 

what  is  meant  by  perceiving;  the  material  reality? 
In  die  first  place,  it  does  not  moan  that  we  perceive  the  mateiial 

reality  abiiolutely  and  in  itself,  that  is,  out  of 
Tb*  total  »d  iwl  relation  to  our  organs  and  faculties;  on  the 
fl^JfMl  of  FuwptlMif  contrary,  the  total  and  real  obiect  of  percep- 
tion is  the  external  object  nn  ler  relation  to  our 
sense  an<l  faculty  of  cognition,  ]>ut  thoii_li  tlms  relative  to  us, 
the  object  is  still  no  representation,  —  no  modilication  of  the  ego. 
It  is  t!ie  non-ego, —  the  uou-ego  modified,  and  relative,  it  m.iy  be, 
but  still  the  non-ego.  T  formerly  illustrated  this  to  you  l>y  a  sup- 
position. Suppose  that  the  total  object  of  consciousness  in  percep- 
tion is  =  12;  and  suppone  that  the  external  reality  contributes  C, 
the  material  sense  3,  and  the  mind  3;  —  this  may  enable  you  to 
form  some  rude  oonjeetnre  of  the  natura  of  the  ol^eot  of  |»erotip- 
tion.^ 

Bat|  in  the  aeoond  place,  what  is  meant  by  tlie  external  object 

perceived?    Nothing  om  be  conceived  more 
^^twaS**"'        ridioolous  than  the  opinion  of  philosophera  in 
^     oi||wt    jggjir^     ^jjjg         example^  it  has  been  curi- 

oiuly  held  (and  Reid  is  no  exception),  that  in 
looking  at  the  inn,  moon,  or  any  other  object  <^  aight,  we  are^  on 
tlie  one  doctrine,  actually  consdons  of  these  distant  objects;  or, 
on  the  other,  that  these  distant  ol^eots  are  those  really  represented 
in  the  mind*  Nothing  oan  be  more  absurd :  we  perceive,  through 
no  sense,  angfat  external  but  what  is  in  immediate  relation  and  in 
immediate  contact  with  its  organ;  and  that  is  true  which  Demo- 


1  S«e  above,  loot.  viU.  p.  103.— Ed. 
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critns  of  old  nfiscrted,  that  all  our  eontcs  are  only  modificatioiis  of 
touch.^  Through  the  eye  we  perceive  nothing  but  the  rays  of 
llglit  in  rolation  to*  and  in  contfict  with,  the  retina;  what  we  add 
to  this  peroeptioil  moit  not  be  taken  iuto  account.   The  same  i« 

tnie  of  the  other  aontet.  Now^what  is  there 
\-ot!,inr  r^sixriaiiy     monstfous  or  uiooncetvable  in  this  doctrine  of 
inconcoivabie  in  Uu,  perception?    The  objects  are 


doetiiM  of  «tt :  

di«(«  pmaptiott.         neither  carried  into  the  mindf  nor  the  niuid 

made  to  sally  out  to  them ;  nor  do  we  require 
a  miracle  to  juitify  its  possibility.  In  &6t»  the  oonscionsness  of 
external  objeeta,  on  thia  dootrine,  is  not  more  inconceivable  than 
the  cDiisoiousness  of  species  or  ideas  on  the  doetrine  of  the  achool- 
men,  Maicbranohe,  or  Berkeley.  In  either  case,  there  iB  a  con- 
■cionsness  of  the  non-ego,  and,  in  either  oaae,  the  ego  and  non-ego 
are  in  intimate  relation.  There  is,  in  ihot|  on  thia  hypotheda^  no 
greater  marrd,  that  the  mind  ahould  be  cognisant  of  the  external 
reality,  than  that  it  should  be  connected  with  a  body  at  all.  The 
latter  bcmg  the  oaae,  the  former  ia  not  even  improbable;  all  inex- 
plicable as  both  eqnally  remain.  **We  are  xmable,^  says  Pascal, 
*'to  conceive  what  is  mind;  we  are  unable  to  conceive  what  is 
matter;  still  less  are  we  able  to  conceive  how  these  are  united; — 
yet  this  is  our  proper  nature.^'  So  much  in  refhtation  of  the  third 
ground  of  difficulty  to  the  doetrine  of  an  immediate  perception. 
The  fourth  ground  of  rejection  is  that  of  Hume.  It  ia.  alleged 

by  him  in  the  sequel  of  the  paragraph  of  wfaidi 
^''^rMm?*  ^         already  quoted  to  you  the  commence- 

*  liume  quoted.         meut:  "This  universal  and  primary  ojunion  of 

all  men  ia  soon  destroyed  by  the  slightest  phi* 
losophy,  which  teoches  us,  that  nothing  can  ever  bo  present  to  the 
mind  but  an  image  or  perception,  and  that  the  senses  are  only  the 
inlets,  through  which  these  images  are  conveyed,  without  being 
over  able  to  produce  nuy  immediate  intercourse  between  the  mind 
and  the  objects  The  table  which  we  see,  seems  to  diminish,  as  we 
r<*roove  fiirther  from  it:  but  the  real  table  which  exists  independent 
of  us  mtSsn  no  alteration :  it  was»  therefore,  nothing  but  its  image, 
which  was  present  to  the  mind.  These  are  the  obvious  dictates  of 
reason ;  and  no  man,  who  reflects,  ever  doubted  that  the  existences, 
which  we  consider,  when  we  say  thit  house^  and  that  tree,  are  noth- 
ing but  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and  fleeting  co]»ie8  or  representa- 
tions of  otiier  existences^  which  remain  uniform  and  independent.  '  '' 


-I  flwbelotr,  lect.  Zxvli.  p.  874.  —  Ed.  8  Knqviry  roncrming  Hnman  Umfffntanding, 

5  rrjrs-'rs  tpartJo  i.  uL  vl.2Bj  roi  U.  p.  74,  •ect.  xH  {Ofrh,-  Anvf.—  "-:'  or  Skfpiiml  Fki' 
caiu  Faugira.  —  £d.]  ton^g,  p  307,      edit  lli>i>.  —  Ki>.J 
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This  objoction  to  tho  A  cracity  of  consciousness  will  not  occasion 

us  much  trouble.    Its  refutation  is,  in  fact,  con- 

rroceeds  on  ft  mto-     tained  in  thf*  very  statement  of  the  real  ex- 
talw  of  whut  Uw  0^ 

jwt  in  perMpdoM  li.  ternil  object  of  peroeption.  The  whole  argu- 
ment consists  in  a  rnktake  of  what  that  object 
is.  That  a  thing,  viewed  close  to  the  eye,  should  appear  lai-ger  and 
differently  figured,  than  when  seen  at  a  distance,  and  that,  at  too 
great  a  distance^  it  should  even  beoome  for  us  invisible  altogether; 
—  this  only  ahoiwa  that  what  changes  the  real  object  of  Bight, —  the 
reflected  rayv  in  contact  with  the  eye,  —  also  changesi  as  it  onght « 
lo  change,  our  perception  of  such  object.  This  ground  of  diffi- 
cuHy  could  be  refnted  through  tbe  whole  aenaes;  but  its  weight  la 
not  suflicient  to  entitie  it  to  any  ftirther  consideration.^ 
The  fifth  ground  on  which  the  necesatty  of  anbatituting  a  repvfr 

sentative  for  an  intuitive  perception  haa  been 
The  fifth  grouud  of    jg^^^j^^  to  that  of  Fichtc*  It  aflBCTta  that 

rejection.  , 

the  natnre  of  the  ego^  as  an  intelhgence  en- 
dowed with  will)  makes  it  abaolntely  necesaaiy,  that»  of  all  external 
objeeta  of  perception,  there  should  be  repfeaeotatlre  modiications 
in  the  mind.  For  as  the  ego  itself  ia  that  which  willa ;  therefore, 
in  ao  fiir  aa  tlie  will  tenda  toward  o^eeta^  these  must  lie  within 
tbe  ego.  An  external  reality  cannot  He  within  the  ego;  there 
muat^  therefore,  be  rappoaed,  within  the  mind,  a  representation 
of  thb  reality  different  ftom  the  reality  itself 
This  fifth  aignment  involvea  sundry  Tioea,  and  is  not  of  greater 

Talue  than  the  four  preceding, 
larroifw  midir       In  the  first  placc^  it  proceeds  on  the  assertion, 

that  the  objects  on  which  the  will  is  directed, 

1    M^ri.  thnt  the  J.    ^^j^  g  ^ 

objects  on  which  the  o    o  »  ^„ 

wui  in  directed  must  ^  thls  asscrtion  proired?  That  the  will  can 
He  wUhin  th«  «fo.       only  tend  toward  those  things  of  which  the 

ego  has  itself  a  knowledge,  is  undoubtedly  true. 
But  from  this  it  does  not  follow,  that  tiie  object  to  which  the 
knowledge  is  relative,  mnst,  at  the  same  time,  be  present  with  it 
in  the  ego ;  but  if  there  be  a  perceptive  cognition,  that  is,  a  con- 
sciousness of  some  object  external  to  the  ego,  this  perception  is 
competent  to  excite,  and  to  direct,  tho  will,  notwithstan<]ing  that 
its  object  lies  without  the  ego.  That,  therefore,  no  iiunuMliato 
kuow ledge  of  external  objects  is  possible,  and  that  consciousue^s 


I  Vide  Sehulze,  AnSknpri^itt  U-  49.  818  et  srq. ;  and  his  Bextimmu»g  du  lltiMcAm. 

t  Sc«  especially  Ula  QmaOiagt  dtrgetmmmUn     1f«rir<,  ii.  p.  217  useq.—  fiD« 
WfaMHMM  Mni  H  4|       I'M*,  L  pp.  ISA, 
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is  ezclufiiTcly  limited  to  the  ego,  is  uot  evinced,  bj  tXm  uigamisut, 

of  Fic!ite,  but  simply  assumed. 
In  the  second  place,  this  argumont  is  f-iulty,  in  that  it  takes  no 

aceoiint  oi  llie  clitlcronce  between  llioso  eon^i- 
f"  Mww«t     tions  which  lie  at  the  rout  of  the  enerLncs  of 


will,  and  the  other  kinds  of  knowledge.  Thus, 
our  will  never  tends  to  what  is  present,  —  to 
what  wo  possess,  and  immediately  cognize ;  but  is  always  diroctcd 
on  the  future,  and  is  concerned  either  with  the  continuance  of  those 
,  states  of  the  ego,  which  are  already  in  existence,  or  with  the  pro- 
duction of  wholly  novel  ttaUJs.  But  the  future  cannot  be  intui- 
tively, immediately,  perceived,  but  onljr  represented  and  mediately 
conceived.  That  a  mediate  oognition  is  neccsMiy,  at  the  conditioa 
of  an  act  of  will,^  this  does  not  prove,  that  oTory  oognitioii  most 
be  mediate.^ 

We  iiave  tbua  found  by  nn  examination  of  the  varions  grounds 

on  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  establish 
^Th^'^'J!!!     ^  necessity  of  rejecting  the  testimoDj  of  con- 
MrtftiniBiinimmiBi    .  acionsness  to  the  intoitive  peroeption  of  the 

external  world,  that  these  grounds  aie^  One  and 
all,  meompetent.  I  shall  proeeed  an  my  next  Lecture  to  the 
seoond  section  of  the  discussion,  —  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
hypothesis  of  Kepresentation  or  CosmotheUe  Idealism,  by  which  it 
IS  proposed  to  replace  the  &ct  of  consctousoess,  and  the  doctrine  of 
Katural  Realism ;  and  shall  show  you  that  thk  hypothesis,  thoii|^ 
under  vanous  modifications,  adopted  in  almost  every  system  of 
philosophy,  fulfils  none  of  the  coDditioiia  of  a  Intimate  hypothi 
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No  0]Mmoii  h$B  ptAsfn  been  to  nniTeraall j  adopted  In  the  varip 
^  ^        ona  idiook  of  philoaopby,  and  moie  eapedally 
°  of  modern  philosophy,  aa  tiie  doctrine  of  a  Sep- 

leaenlatiYe  Peroeption ;  and,  in  oar  laat  Leotnre^  I  waa  engaged  in 
oonaideriag  the  giomida  on  which  this  doctrine  repoaes.  The 
oider.of  the  diacoaaion  waa  determined  by  the  order  of  the  BabjeoL 
It  ia  maniftat»  that,  in  rejeetmg  the  teatimony  of  oonadooaneaa  to 
onr  immediate  knowledge  of  the  non-ego,  the  philosopherB  were 
bound  to  evince  the  ahaolnte  neoeaaity  of  their  r^eedon;  and,  in 
the  aecond  plaoe^  in  anbetiUiting  an  hypotheeia  in  the  room  of  the 
rejeoted  &ct,  they  were  bonnd  to  aobatitate  n  legitiniate  hypotbeai% 
that  is,  one  which  doea  not  Tiolate  the  lawa  nnder  which  an  hypoth- 
eaiB  can  be  rationally  propoaed.  I  atated,  therefore^  that  I  ahoold 
divide  the  oriUdsm  of  their  doctrine  into  two  aeotiona :  thst»  in  the 
former,  I  ahoold  atate  the  reaaona  which  have  pennaded  philoao- 
pheri  of  the  impoatilHltty  of  aoiiuieacing  ia  the  evidence  of  con- 
aoioasneefl,  endeavoring  at  the  same  time  to  ahow  that  these  reasona 
aflbrd  no  warrant  to  the  conclosion  which  they  are  anppoaed  even 
to  necessitate ;  and,  in  the  latter,  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  hypoth- 
esis proposed  by  philosophers  in  lien  of  the  fiust  of  consciousness, 
does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis,  and  is, 
therefore,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  inadmissible.  The  first  of  these 
sections  terminated  the  Lecture.  I  stated  that  tliere  are  in  all  five 
ground^  ou  which  philosoj)hers  liavc  deemed  themselve?*  compelled 

to  reject  tlic  fact  of  our  immediate  eoiiseiousiiess 
II.tlM  aatan  of  ^j^^,  noii-et;o  in  perception,  and  to  iilace  plii- 

H*preisciitafivc  Per-  losophv  m  contradiction  to  the  commou  sense  of 
oqitioii.  It  Tioi«t«s  mankind.  The  grounds  I  considered  in  detail, 
alllte«oii4llioMor*     and  gave  you  some  of  the  more  manit'est  rea- 


sons which  went  to  ])rove  their  insufficiency. 
This  discussion  I  shuii  not  attempt  to  recapitulate  i  said  now  proceed 
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to  the  second  Beotion  of  the  Babjeeli)— to  eonrider  the  hypothesis  of 
a  RepreseotoUve  Peroeptioii,  by  which  it  is  propoeed  to  replaoe  the 
fiiot  of  oonsclonsness  which  testifies  to  otir  immediate  perception  of 
the  external  world.  On  the  hypothesis,  the  doctrine  of  Cosmo- 
thetic  Idoalism  is  estaUtsbed :  on  the  /ixdy  the  doctrine  of  Natural 
Dnalism. 

'In  the  first  place,  from  the  grounds  on  which  the  cornnothedo 

Idealist  would  vindicate  the  necessity  of  his 

Conditions  ofalc-  »  • 

giUraatebypotiuao*.-'  Tejectiott  of  the  datum  of  consciousness,  the 
Fifrt«—Tiistttb6Mo-  hypothesis  itself  is  nnqeceesary.  The  examtna- 
»«ry.  Tiie  iqrpc«fa*>  thoto  gToaods  provcB,  thst  the  feet  of 

^^^^^^  oonsctonsness  is  not  shown  to  be  impossible. 

So  fiir,  therefore,  there  is  no  necessity  made  oai 
for  its  rejection.  Bnt  it  Is  said  the  foot  of  conseiousnees  is  ioexpU* 
cable ;  we  cannot  understand  how  the  immediate  perception  of  an 
external  oljeet  is  poseible:  whereas  the  hypothesis  of  representatioa 
enables  ns  to  comprehend  and  explain  the  phienomenon,  and  i% 
therefore,  if  not  absolately  necessary,  at  least  entitled  to  favor  and 
preforence.  But  even  on  this  lower,  —  this  precarious  ground,  the 
hyi>othcsi8  is  absohitely  unnecessary.  That,  on  the  incomjirehensi- 
bility  of  the  fact  of  consciousness,  it  is  allowable  to  displace  the 
fiict  by  an  hypothesis,  is  of  all  absurdities  the  greatest.  As  a  fact, 
—  an  ultimate  fact  of  consciousness,  it  must  be  incotnpreliensible ; 
and  were  it  comprehensible,  tliut  is,  did  we  know  it  in  its  causes, — 
did  we  know  it  as  contiuiied  in  some  lii^rlicr  notion,  —  it  would  not 
be  a  j)rimary  fMct  of  consciousness,  —  it  would  not  be  uii  ultimate 
datum  of  intelligence.  Every  how  (rtton)  rests  ultiin.itely  on  a  f/i(f( 
(o7f),  every  demonstration  is  deduciMl  from  something  given  :iiul 
indemonstrable;  all  that  is  comprehensible  hangi  from  some 
revealed'  fact,  wliich  wc  must  believe  as  actual,  but  cannot  eoastrue 
to  the  rctlective  intelloct  in  its  possibility.  In  conseiousness,  in  the 
original  spontaneity  of  intelligence  (ww,  locus  prMcijnorum)^  are 
revealed  the  primordial  facts  of  our  intelligent  nature. 

But  the  cosmoThetic  idealist  has  no  riglit  to  ask  the  nntnr.d  renlist 
for  an  explanation  of  the  fact  of  consciousness;  snpposiiiL;  even  tliat 
his  own  hypotheses  were  in  itself  Ijoth  clear  and  probable,  —  suppos- 
ing that  the  consciousness  of  s»'1f  were  intelliLTible,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  nnf-self  the  reverse.  Fur,  oti  tliis  supposition,  the 
intelligible  consujioubuess  of  self  could  not  be  au  ultimate  lact,  but 

I  8«e  Diicusnotu,  p.  68.  the  fiuH;  of  tb«  fiict  which  mmi  be  beliereil, 

S  (Thk  expreMioo  k  not  meant  to  Imply  though  it  MBiiat  1m  iiiid«ratood.  Mraoi  ftt 

Wiythin;^  hjperphjraicsl.   It  is  tucd  to  lU  nute  tiflabwd.]   DlMMlfolU,  p.  soto.-'SD. 

tlM  oltiiiuMft  and  JaeoiDprahiBiiiIbia  natiire  of 
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must  be  com]>i"cliciido(l  tlir<)u;r]i  a  liigl»or  cognition,  —  a  Ijiglior  coii- 
fciousncss,  which  would  again  bo  itself  either  comprehensiblt>  or 
not.  ff  compi-eheiisible,  this  would  of  course  require  a  still  Ligher 
cuguitioii,  and  so  on  till  wo  ariivc  at  some  datum  of  intelligence, 
which,  ns  highest,  we  could  not  understand  through  a  higher;  so 
that,  at  best,  the  liyj>uLhe.sis  of  rejuesentatiou,  proposed  in  place  of 
the  fact  of  consciousness,  only  removes  tho  difficulty  by  one  or  two 
steps.  Tlie  end  to  bo  gained  is  tlius  uf  no  value  ;  and,  for  this  end, 
as  wo  have  seen  and  shall  see,  there  would  be  sacriliced  the  possi- 
bility of  philosophy  ns  a  rational  knowledge  altogether;  and,  in  the 
possibility  of  philosopiiy,  of  course,  the  poi>«>ibility  of  the  very 
hypothesis  itself. 

But  is  the  hypothesis  resiliy  in  ii    IT  a  whit  more  intelligible 

than  llie  fact  whii  li  :t  displaces?    Tiie  reverse 

The  liypoUwaJ*  not      js  t,  iie.    What  does   the  hvpotliesis  8Ul)|)ose? 

fb*  ftfit  whteh  tr  ith-  supposes  that  the  nuud  can  represent  that 

of  which  it  knows  nothing,  —  tliat  of  wliirlt  it 


is  ignorant.  Is  this  more  coinj)reliensil)le  than 
the  simple  fact,  that  the  mind  imrnediatelj  knows  what  is  diiferent 
from  itself,  and  A\  liat  is  really  an  attection  of  the  bodily  organism? 
It  seems,  in  truth,  not  only  incomprehensible,  but  contradictory. 
Tlie  hypothesis  of  a  represt^ntative  perception  thus  violates  the 
tirst  condition  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis,  —  it  is  unnecessary;  — 
nay,  not  only  unnecessary,  it  cannot  do  what  it  profesgeSi — it 
explains  nothing,  it  renders  nothing  comprehenaible. 

The  seoood  eondition  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis  is,  that  it  shall 

not  subvert  that  which  it  is  devised  to  explain; 
Second,- Ti.at  the     — ^ij^t  it  sbali  uot  explode  the  system  of  which 

nbr«ft  that  wblidi  It         ^^|™»  *  hypothesis  in 

h  dtvlMd  to  — qncstion  does ;  it  annihilates  itself  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  edifice  of  knowleclga. 
Belying  the  tesUmony  of  consciousness  to  our  immediate  peiccp- 
tion  of  an  outer  world,  it  belies  the  veraoitjr  of  ooDsciousncss  alto- 
gether; and  the  truth  of  oonMionsneas  Is  the  condition  of  the 
pOflSlbUity  of  all  knowledge. 

The  third  eondition  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis,  is,  that  the  fact 

or  fiMStS,  in  explanation  of  whtdi  it  is  devised, 

ThinJ.-Thnf  the  be  ascertained  really  to  exist^  and  be  notthem- 
fnef  or  fact,  in  ex-  hypothetical.  But  SO  faf  IS  the  princlpol 

plauatiou  of  which  It       ^    ,      ,  ;  .    ^1      1         .<      .       m  . 

h  MnA,  b«  B«fe  feyw    ™^  which  the  hypothesis  of  a  representataye 


peroq»tion  is  proposed  to  explain,  from  being 
certain,  that  its  reality  is  even  rendered  prob- 
lematical by  the  proposed  explanation  itself  The  ftcta  which  this 
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lr|rpolll6BB  supposes  to  be  nsccrtnlned  and  established  are  two— 

first,  the  fact  of  an  external  world  existing ;  see- 
Two  facts  rappowd     ood,  the  fact  of  an  interoal  world  knowing, 
by  the  hypothe.u  In     rpj^^      hypoth««i  t»k»  for  giBiited.  FoT  il 

oaetrtion,    aud    their       •       .    •  \,    «a  »<r 

i^^iJ^  Mraght  to  ^  atked,  How  are  these  oonneeted?— How  can 
ba  «^itiMd  by  Ik.      iha  i&temal  world  know  the  external  world 

ensthigf  And,  in  answer  to  this  proUem,  the 
hypoihesb  of  representation  is  advanced  as  explaining  the  mode  of  j 
tlieir  correlation.  This  hypotJiesis  denies  the  immediate  eonneo- 
tlon  of  the  two  fhots;  it  denies  that  the  mind,  the  internal  worid, 
can  be  immediately  oogninnt  of  matter,  the  external;  and  between 
the  two  worlds  it  inteipolates  a  representation  which  is  at  onoe  the 
oljeot  known  by  mind»  and  as  known,  an  image  Tioaiious  or  vq»re* 
sentatiTe  of  matter,  m  ^i/poAeiiy  in  itself  unknown. 
Bat  mark  the  vice  of  the  procednre.  We  can  only,  1*,  Assert 

the  existence  of  an  external  woi^d,  inasmuch 
The  pmdan        ^  ^  ^y^.  and  we  can  only,  2", 

Assert  that  one  thing  is  representative  of  another, 
inasmuch  as  the  thug  represented  is  known,  independently  of  the 
representation.  But  how  does  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative 
perception  proceed?  It  actually  converts  the  ftet  into  an  hjfpoth* 
ens;  actually  converts  the  hypothesis  into  a  ftct.  On  this  theory,, 
we  do  not  know  the  existence  of  an  external  woiid,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  that  which  we  do  know,  truly  represents  it  as 
existing.  The  hypothetical  realist  cannot,  ther^re,  establish  the 
fkct  of  the  external  worid,  except  upon  the  fact  of  its  repi-esenta- 
tion.  This  is  manifest.  We  have,  therefore,  next  to  ask  him,  how 
he  knows  the  fact,  tliut  the  external  world  is  actually  rejuescntcd. 
A  re]>resentation  supposes  something  represented,  .iml  the  roprc- 
sentation  of  llie  external  world  supposes  the  existence  of  that 
worhl.  Now,  the  hypothetical  realist,  when  asked  how  he  proves 
the  reality  of  the  outer  worM,  which,  ex  hf/pothesi^  he  does  not 
know,  can  only  say  that  he  infers  its  existence  Ironi  the  fact  of  its 
re]>r('sentation.  But  the  fact  of  the  representation  of  an  externsd 
wor  id  supposes  the  existence  of  that  world ;  tluM-eforc,  he  is  again 
at  the  point  from  which  he  started.  He  has  been  arguing  in  a 
circle.  There  is  thus  a  see-saw  between  the  hypothesis  and  tlie 
fact;  the  fact  is  assumed  as  an  liyjxjthesis;  the  hypothesis  ex- 
plained as  a  fact;  each  is  estahlislied,  each  is  expounded,  by  the 
other.  To  account  for  the  posssibility  of  an  unknown  external 
world,  the  hypothesis  of  representation  is  devised  ;  and  to  account 
for  the  possibility  of  representation,  we  imagiue  the  hypothesis 
of  an  external  worlds 
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The  eooaothetio  IdealUt  thai  the  fiiet  whieh  he  would 
exi^eiD.  And,  on  the  hypotheab  of  a  repiesentatlTe  poioeptioni 
it  k  admitted  bj  the  pfailosophen  thetneelTeB  who  hold  it,  that  the 
descent  to  absoliite  idealmm  is  a  logioal  precipice,  from  which  they 
can  alone  attempt  to  save  themselves  by  appealing  to  the  natnral 
beliefit—to  the  oommon-sense  of  mankind,  that  is  to  the  testimony 
of  that  yeiy  conseloasttess  to  which  their  own  hypothesis  gives 
the  lie. 

In  the  foxirth  place,  a  legitimate  hypotheeia  mnst  save  the  phe« 

nomena  which  it  is  invented  to  explain,  that  is; 
F«nfii,~Tiwt  ft  giqg^  aoooimt  foT  them  adequately  and  with* 
wh{ch''t  u'liiT«atod  ezclnsion,  distortion,  or  mutilation.  Bnl 

toexpimn.  the  hypothesis  of  a  representstive  perception 

proposes  to  accomplkh  it«  end  only  by  first 
«lestroying,  and  then  attempting  to  recreate,  the  phienomena,  for 
the  fact  of  which  it  should,  as  a  legitimate  hypothesis,  only  afford 
a  reason.  The  total,  the  entire  phaenomenon  to  be  explained,  is 
the  pha-nomenon  given  in  consciousness  of^  the  immediate  knowl- 
eds^e  by  me,  or  mind,  of  an  existence  diffeient  from  me,  or  mind. 

This  plijenomenon,  liowever,  the  liypotlicsis  in 
Hm  hjpotlMrit  la  qucstio!!  does  not  preserve  entire.  On  tlu?  ct»n- 
QOMtloQ  wadm  «ad  trary,  it  hews  it  into  two:  —  into  the  immediate 
MMB  to  bo  expiaiuMl.     knowledge  by  nio,  and  into  the  existence  of 

something  diliereni  from  me;  —  or  more  briefly, 
into  ilii'  intuition  and  the  existence.  It  separates,  in  its  exphuia- 
tioij,  what  is  given  it  to  explain  as  united.  This  procedure  is,  at 
best,  monstrous;  but  tliis  is  not  the  woi-st.  The  entire  phfenome- 
non  being  cut  in  two,  you  will  observe  how  liie  fragments  are 
treated.  The  existeuce  of  the  non-eixo,  —  the  one  fi'HGfmcnt,  it 
admits;  itij  intuition,  its  immediate  cognition  by  the  ego,  —  the 
other  frjigment,  it  disallM\\  H.  Now  mark  what  is  the  character  of 
this  proceeding.  The  iotmer  fra foment  of  the  pluenomenon,  —  the 
frajyinent  admitted,  to  iis  exists  only  thron«xh  the  otiier  frninnent 
wlucli  is  rejected.  The  cxiBteuce  of  an  external  world  is  only 
given  ns  through  iu<  intuition,  —  we  only  believe  it  to  exist  because 
we  believe  tlint  we  immediately  know  it  to  exist,  or  are  conscious 
of  it  as  exist in-^.  The  intuition  is  iIm  nrlio  cot/nosceadi^  and, 
therefore,  to  us  the  ratio  csscndl,  ot  a  material  universe.  Prove 
to  ine  that  I  am  wrong  in  regard  to  my  intuition  of  an  outer 
world,  and  I  will  grant  at  once,  that  I  have  no  ground  for  sup]»os- 
ing  I  am  right  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  that  world.  To  anni- 
hilate the  intuition  is  to  annihilnte  what  is  prior  and  constitutive 
in  the  ph»aomenon;  and  to  annihilate  wha^is  prior  and  oonsti- 
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tiitive  in  the  pheenomenoii,  \^  to  annihilate  the  phsenomenoa  alto- 
gether. The  existence  of  a  material  world  is  no  longer,  therefore, 
even  a  tnincated,  even  a  fractional,  fact  of  consciousness ;  for  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  a  material  world,  given  in  ooxiMiiousness, 
neoeesarily  vanished  with  the  fsud  of  the  intuition  on  which  it 
rested.  The  absardhf  is  about  the  seme  us  if  we  shoold  attempt 
to  explain  the  existeiioe  of  oolor^  on  an  hypothesis  which  denied 
the  existence  of  extennon.  A  representative  perception  is  thus 
an  hypothetioal  explanation^  a  suppoaititioBS  ftet ;  it  ereatee  the 
aatare  it  inteipreta.^ 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  fiiet  ▼hieh  a  legitfanste  hypothesis  exphiins, 

most  he  within  the  sphere  of  experience;  bnt 
viftii,-TiMiiiMftafc    the  ftet  of  an  external  world,  for  which  the 
to  be  explained  M.    eosmothetio  ideslist  would  aooonnt,  trsnseends, 

within  the  apuero  of 

ezpericDce.  ^  hypothetif  sU  experience,  heing  unknown  in 

itself  and  a  mere  hypcrph  jsical  assumption. 
In  the  sixth  place,  an  hypothesis  is  probable  in  proportion  as  it 

woiks  simply  and  naturally ;  that  is,  in  proper- 
^m^u^i^g^    tion  as  it  is  dependent  on  no  subsidiary  h)T)othe- 

ris,  —  as  it  iuTolTes  nothing  petitory,  occult, 
supernatural,  as  part  and  paroel  of  its  explanation.  In  this  respect, 
the  doctrine  of  a  representative  perception  is  not  less  vicioua  than 
in  others;  to  explain  at  all,  It  must  not  only  postulate  subsidiary 
h}-pothegcs,  but  subsidiary  miracles.  The  doctrine  in  question 
attempts  to  explain  the  knowledge  of  an  unknown  world,  by  the 
ratio  of  a  representatiTe  perception :  but  it  is  impossible  by  any 
conoeivablo  relation,  to  apply  the  ratio  to  the  fiicts.  The  mental 
modification,  of  which,  on  the  doctrine  of  representation,  we  are 
exclusively  conscious  in  perception,  either  represents  a  real  external 
world,  or  it  does  not.  The  latter  is  a  confession  of  absolute  ideal- 
ism ;  we  have,  therefore,  only  to  consi^ler  the  Ibniiur. 

The  hypothesis  of  n  reinc-stntativo  j^orception  supposes,  tliat  the 
mind  does  not  know  the  external  worhl,  which  it  represents  j  for 


I  [With  the  hjrpotheUcal  ntilM  or  e<wnto- 
thetic  idcftliet,  it  has  been  »  puzzling  problem 
to  ntolM  bow,  on  their  doctrine  of  a  r«pt«> 

setitative  pcrr<>ptIon,  the  niiixl  cnn  attain  tlie 
notion  of  externality,  or  oatne<*fi,  fiir  moro 

b*  iMVNMtd  wMiiiM  toviMiu*  Mi«r  «r  «k« 

reality,  and  known  reality,  of  nii  exfrrnal 
world.  Their  attcmptn  at  thk  eolation,  are 
m  wnattffkctory  m  they  are  optrore.  On 
tiba  doctrine  of  an  intuitivr  porcoption,  all 
this  is  given  in  the  fact  of  an  imm«»dint»! 
knowledge  of  the  uuu  ego.  To  u»,  therefore, 


the  problem  does  not  exist;  and  Mr.  Stewart 
appears  to  me  to  hare  misunderstood  the 
0a^UU0DB  of  his  om  4ooMm,  or  mtlier  not 
to  have  foiincd  a  rcrr  c!c»r  conception  «f 
an  intuitive  perception,  when  he  endrarors 
to  okftefa,  bf  iutbmam  unA  tgrpoUMili,  a 

knowlodpe  and  !i(  f  ii\  the  outnw  of  tlw 
objects  of  sense,  and  when  he  denies  the 
retHtjr  of  onr  seiintlons  at  the  pointi  whao 
t^-e  aro  con«cioiis  tliat  they  ara]  (Bm BCOHtft, 
PkU.  JEnwiw,  W«rk»f  T.  101 H  Mff.— Id.] 
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this  bjpothfiiiB  is  expressly  do  vised  only  on  the  supposed  impos- 

Bibility  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  aught 
TI.C  iiypothi^is  of     difl^Dt  from,  and  external  to,  the  mind.  The 
Kci ,    t.tinn    de.    pe«sipi8,|t  mlsd  mu«t,  theieifora,  be,  eomehow 
nry  iijiinHiMw  Other,  detennined  to  repraeent  the  roabtj  €C 

vbich  it  ia  ignoraiit.  Kow«  here  one  of  two 
altemativea  is  necennry; — eith^  the  mind  blindly  detorminei 
itself  to  this  representation,  or  it  is  detenuined  to  it  by  some  intelli* 
gent  and  knowioig  caose,  difoent  from  itaeli^  The  Ibcmer  altem»- 
tire  would  be  prefiuable,  iDSsmnch  as  it  is  the  more  aimple,  and 
M^ntnot^  notihing  hyperphyalcal,  were  it  not  irrational,  as  wholly 
incompetent  to  acoonnt  Ant  the  phenomenon.  On  this  alternative^ 
we  flhonld  suppose,  that  the  mind  represented,  and  truly  repre- 
sented, that  of  whose  existence  and  qualities  it  knew  nothing.  A 
great  efSkit  is  here  assumed,  absolutely  without  a  cause;  ibr  we 
oottld  as  eauly  conceiTe  the  external  world  springing  into  existence 
without  a  creator,  as  mind  representing  thst  external  world  to  itself, 
without  a  knowledge  of  that  which  it  represented.  The  manifest 
absurdity  of  this  first  altemaliTe  hss  aooordingly  constrained  the 
profonndest  cosmothetio  idealists  to  call  in  supematiind  aid  by 
embracing  the  second.  To  say  nothing  of  less  illustrious  sehemes, 
the  systems  of  Divine  Assistance,  of  a  PreSstablished  Harmony, 
and  of  the  Vision  of  all  things  in  the  Deity,  arc  only  so  many  sob- 
sidiary  hypotheses;— *  so  many  attempts  to  bridge,  by  Bupematoral 
machinery,  the  chasm  between  the  representation  snd  the  reality, 
-which  an  human  ingenuity  had  found,  by  natnral  means,  to  be  insa- 
perablc.  The  hypothe«s  of  a  representatiye  perception  thus  pre- 
supposes a  miracle  to  let  it  work.  Dr.  Brown  and  others,  indeed, 
reject,  as  unphilosopbical,  these  bypcrphysical  subsidiaries;  but 
they  only  saw  less  clearly  the  necessity  for  their  admission.  The 
rcji  c'tioii,  indeed,  is  another  inconsequence  added  to  their  doctrine. 
It  is  undoubte<lly  true  tliat,  without  ueccssity,  it  is  unjiliilosopbical 
to  assume  a  luiracle,  but  it  is  doubly  unphilosopbical  first  to  origi- 
nate this  uccessit}',  and  tlicn  not  to  submit  to  il.  It  is  a  contemptible 
pbilowphy  tliat  esc'liews  the  Ucu.'i  e.i'  nuichiitay  aud  yet  ties  the 
knot  which  can  only  be  loosed  by  his  interposition.  Nor  will  it 
here  do  for  the  cosmothetic  idealist  to  pretend  that  the  difficulty  is 
of  nature's,  not  of  his,  creation.  In  foct,  it  only  arises.  ])ecause  he 
has  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  ligbt  of  nature,  and  refuse*!  the  gui(i- 
anco  of  consciousness:  but  having  swam]»cd  liiiaself  in  following 
tlie  iynis  fatuun  of  a  tbeor}'',  he  has  uu  iight  to  refer  its  privat-e 
absurdities  to  the  imbecility  of  human  reason,  or  to  excuse  his 
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golf-coutructed  igaorance  by  the  narrow  limito  of  our  present  knoid- 

edge.* 

So  imich  for  the  merits  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  Representative 
Perception,  —  an  hypothesis  which  begins  by  denying  the  veracity 
of  consciousness,  and  ends,  when  carried  to  its  legitimate  issue,  in 
absolute  idealism,  in  utter  skepticism.  This  hypothesis  has  beeo, 
and  is,  one  more  universally  prevalent  among  phUoftophers  thav'any 
other;  and  I  have  given  to  its  consideratiiOii » laiger share  of  atten* 
Uon  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done,  in  conseqjaence  of  ito  beiiiig 
one  great  souroe  of  the  disseanons  in  philosophy,  and  of  the  oppr»- 
brtam  thronn  on  consctou'^iies';  the  insinunent  of  philosophical 
ohservaticn,  and  the  standard  of  philosophioal  oertain^  and  troth. 

With  this  terminatos  the  most  important  of  the  discussions  to 

which  the  Faculty  of  Perception  gives  rise :  the 
other  qu(»>tion»  con.    Other  qnestioiiB  are  not,  however,  without  inteiw 
neeted  with  th.  f„c     ^  ^^^^  determination  does  not  aflhet 

^        interests  of  philoaoph  j.  Of  thsee  the 
1.  WMiMr  I**  ■»!    first  that  I  shall  tooch  upon,  is  the  problem;— 
obtain  ft  icT,owTo.iR«    Whether,  in  Peroeptioo,  do  we  first  obtain  a 
tL'^^rtTTihl  ol    g«n««l  knowledge  of  tiie  complex  wholes  pre. 
jtatiiiF^rMpitoii.       sented  to  US  by  sense^  and  then,  by  analysis  and 

limited  attention,  obtain  a  special  knowledge  of 
thdr  several  parts ;  or  do  we  not  first  obtauai  a  particolar  knowledge 
of  the  smallest  parts  to  which  sense  is  competent^  and  then,  by 
synthesis,  collect  them  into  greater  and  greater  wholes? 
The  second  alternative  in  this  question  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Stewart; 

it  is,  indeed,  involved  in  his  doctrine  in  regard 
SMood  uiwMUvt    ^  Attention,— in  holding  that  we  reodledt 
nriopi.4  iv  ifr.  Stov^    nothing  without  attention,  that  we  ean  attend 

only  to  a  single  object  at  once,  which  one  object 
is  the  very  smallest  tliat  is  discernible  through  sense.  **  It  is  com- 
monly," he  says,  **  understood,  I  believe,  that,  in 
a  concert  of  music,  ix  irood  car  can  ulteiKl  to  tlio 
different  parts  of  the  music  separately,  or  can  attend  to  them  all  at 
once,  aiid  feel  tlie  full  effect  of  the  harmony.  If  the  doctrine,  h(>\r- 
evcr,  Avhieh  T  have  endeavored  to  estfibli«>h,  be  admitted,  it  will 
follow,  that  in  tlie  latter  case  the  mind  is  constantly  varying  its 
attention  from  tlie  one  part  of  the  music  to  the  other,  and  that  it« 
operations  are  so  rapid,  as  to  give  us  no  perception  of  an  interval 
of  time. 

1  8«e  IHtautumSf  pp.  67, 68.  — 'Ep. 
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"The  same  doctrine  leads  to  some  curious  conclusions  with 

i-espect  to  vision.    Suppose  the  eye  to  be  fixed  in  a  particular  posi-* 

tion,  and  the  picture  of  an  object  to  be  paiiited  on  the  retina.  Does 

the  iiiiiid  perceive  the  complete  fiLnue  of  the  object  at  once,  or  is 

this  perception  the  result  of  the  vai  ioas  jierceptionR  we  have  of  the 

tlitii  ient  pointij  in  the  outline?    With  respect  to  this  question,  the 

priucijilcs  already  stated  lead  nic  to  conclude,  that  the  mind  does  at 

one  and  the  same  time  perceive  every  p  int  in  tbe  outline  of  the 

object  (provided  the  whole  of  it  be  paiutt  d  on  the  retina  at  the 

same  instant);  for  percejaiun,  like  consciousness,  is  nn  invi  Innt  iry 

operation.    As  no  two  ])oints,  however,  of  the  outline  .ik   m  the 

g:im<>  direction,  every  jjoint  by  itself  eonstitntes  just  as  disiinct  an 

f'l'j.  rt  dt'  attention  to  the  mind,  as  if  it  were  separated  by  an  inter- 

vai  of  empty  space  from  all  the  rest.    If  the  doctrine,  theretore, 

formerly  stated  be  just,  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  attrnd  to 

more  than  one  of  these  points  at  once ;  and  as  the  perce|iti<»n  of 

the  tigure  of  the  oV)ject  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  sitiia- 

tion  of  tbe  ditTerent  points  with  respect  to  each  otlier,  we  must 

conclude,  that  the  }>ercej»tion  of  figure  by  the  eye,  is  the  result  of  a 

number  of  difVerent  acts  of  attention.     These  acts  of  attention, 

however,  are  j>erfonned  with  such  raj)idity,  that  the  effect  with 

reepeot  to      ii  the  SAiue     if  the  pereeptiou  weie  ioatantaneonf* 
******* 

**  It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  what  I  mean  by  a  point  in  the  outline 
of  a  figure,  and  what  it  is  that  constitutes  this  point  one  object  of 
attention.  The  answer,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  this  point  is  the 
minmmim  vUibUe.  If  the  point  be  less,  we  canoot  peroeive  it ;  if  it 
be  greater,  it  is  not  all  seen  in  one  direction. 

"  If  these  obs«!Tatioiis  be  admitted,  it  will  &>llow,  that,  without 
the  faculty  of  mAnioryv  ooald  baTe  iiad  no  pemptiloii  of  vinblo 
figure."  * 

The  iame  oonelttskm  is  attained,  through  a  somewhat  differeni 

proMM)  by  ^Ir.  Jamet  Mill,  in  his  ingenious 
iMfart^Vinimr™'     AnahfHs  of  the  Fhmncmma,  of  the  Human 

Mind.  This  author,  followiog  Hartley  and 
Priestley,  has  pushed  the  principle  of  Association  to  an  extreme 
which  refutes  its  own  exaggeration,  —  analzying  not  oolj  oar  belief 
in  the  relation  of  effect  and  cause  into  that  principle^  bat  e^en  the 
primary  logical  laws.  According  to  Mr.  Mill,  the  necessity  under 
vkUtre  lie  of  thinking  that  one  eontradictory  excludes  another,^ 
that  a  thing  cannot  at  once  be  and  not  be^  is  onlythe  retolt  of 
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ciation  and  cnstom.  *    It  is  not,  tliercforo,  to  be  mnncllcMl  at,  that 
'  he  should  account  for  our  l<now]r'<l«:re  of  com]>l('\'  wholo>«  in  porrop- 
tioQ, by  the  same  universal  i*nii(nple;  and  thl-  hc^  uccor<li]i,l\  <!' •<  .s.^ 

"Where  two  or  more  ideas  bnvo  been  oiler;  ro- 
Mfllqaotod.  pealed  together,  niid  the  association  has  become 

rcrv  strong,  they  sonietim<*s  sprinuj  u}}  in  such  close  combination  as 
not  to  be  distini^uishaljle.  Some  cases  of  sensation  are  analogous. 
For  example  ;  when  a  wheel,  on  the  seven  parts  of  which  the  seven 
prismatic  colors  are  respectively  ])ainted,  is  made  to  revolve  rap- 
idly, it  appears  not  of  ^even  colors,  but  of  one  unitbnn  color,  white 
JBy  the  rapidity  of  the  succession,  the  several  sensations  cease 
to  be  distinguishable*  they  run,  as  it  were,  together,  and  a  new 
sensation,  compounded  ot  all  the  seven,  but  apparently  a  simple 
one,  is  the  result.  Ideas,  also,  which  have  been  so  often  conjoined, 
that  whenever  one  exiats  in  the  mind,  the  others  immedkt^y  ezict 
along  with  it,  seem  to  run  Into  one  another,  to  coaleaoe^  aa  it  were, 
and  out  of  many  to  form  one  idea ;  which  idea,  however  in  reality 
complex,  appears  to  be  no  less  simple  than  any  one  of  those  of 

irbich  it  is  compounded." 

»  •        ~  *  •         *  «  • 

'  "  It  is  to  this  great  law  of  association  that  we  trace  the  forma- 
tion of  our  ideas  of  what  we  oall  external  objects ;  that  la,  the  ideas 
of  a  certain  number  of  sensations,  reoeivt^d  together  so  frcqnentiy 
that  they  coalesoe  as  it  were,  and  are  spoken  of  under  the  idea  dt 
unity.  Hence,  what  we  call  the  idea  of  a  tree,  tibe  id«tt  of  aatooe^ 
the  idea  of  a  hone,  the  idea  of  a  nuuL 

In  nsing  the  names,  tree,  horse,  man,  the  names  of  what  I  oall 
objects,  I  am  referring,  and  can  be  reftrring,  only  to  my  own  sensa- 
tions ;  in  fact,  therefore,  only  naming  a  certain  nnmbear  of  ssnsatioiis, 
regarded  as  in  a  particalar  state  of  combittallon;  that  is,  concomi- 
tance. Psrticalar  sensations  of  sight,  of  touch,  of  the  muaoleB,  are 
the  sensations^  to  the  ideas  of  which,  color,  eztensfoo,  roughness, 
hardness,  smoothness,  taste,  srneU,  so  ooalewcing  as  to  ftppor  oae 

idea^  I  give  the  name,  idea  of  a  tree. 

•    ■     •         •         •         •         •  • 

"  Borne  ideas  are  by  flrequeoi^  and  Btoengdi  of  sasociation  so 
closely  combined,  that  they  cannot  be  separated.  If  one  ensli^  ^ 
other  eidsts  along  with  it,  in  spite  of  wliatSTer  effort  we  make  to 
di^foin  theuL 

For  example;  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  think  of  color,  without 
thbking  of  extension;  or  of  soUdi^,  wilhont  figure.  We  lunre 
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geen  color  constantly  in  coihbinatlon  with  extension,  —  spread,  as  it 
"wei*e,  14)011  :i  surface.  We  have  never  seen  it  except  in  this  «  mh- 
nection.  Color  and  extension  liave  been  invariably  conjoined.  Tlio 
idea  of  color,  therefore,  uniformly  comes  into  the  mind,  bringing 
that  of  exteasiou  along  with  it ;  and  so  close  is  the  ussociation,  that 
it  is  nut  in  our  power  to  dissolvu  it.  We  cannot,  if  we  will,  think 
of  color,  but  in  corabinalion  with  extensioiu  The  one  idea  calU  up 
the  other,  and  retains  it,  so  long  as  the  other  is  retained, 

"  Tliis  great  law  of  our  nature  is  illustrated  in  a  inanncr  equally 
striking,  by  the  connection  between  the  idejis  of  fcit  li  llty  and  figure. 
We  never  have  the  sensations  from  which  the  idea  of  solidity  is 
derived,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  sensations  wlienee  the  idea  of 
fijrnre  is  derived.  If  we  handle  anything  solid,  it  is  always  either 
round,  square,  or  of  some  other  form.  'J'he  ideas  correspond  with  the 
sensiitions.  If  the  idea  of  solidity  rises,  that  of  figure  rises  along 
with  it.  The  idea  of  ligure  wliich  rises,  is,  of  course,  more  obscure 
than  that  of  extension ;  because  figures  beiug  innumerable,  the 
general  idea  is  exceedingly  complex,  and  hence,  of  necessity,  obscure. 
But,  sucli  as  it  is,  the  idea  of  figure  is  always  present  when  that  of 
solidity  is  present ;  nor  can  we,  by  any  effort,  think  of  tbo  one  with- 
out thinking  of  the  other  at  the  same  time." 

Now»  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  nothing  i^ears  to  me  clearer 

than  the  firit  alternative, — and  that^in  place 
*'°"^totodi  «8cending  upwards  from  the  minimum  of  per- 
■gitait  Bitirart  tad  oeption  to  its  maxima,  we  descend  from  masses 
mu.  to  details*  If  the  opposite  doctrine  were  cor- 

•nie  doctrine  of  th«e  ^J|g|  yf^^  it  ioTolve  ?    It  WOOld  ittVOlvO 

nluloeuphvrs  implies,  .  .   />  ^i.  ^  1 

tiMtwttkiiowthepMti  *^  *  primary  mferenee,  that»  as  wo  know  the 
Mtartenftowkoit.    whoie  through  the  parts,  we  should  know  the 

parts  better  than  the  whole.  Thus,  for  example, 
it  if  supposed  that  we  know  the  free  of  n  fiiend,  through  the  multi- 
tude of  pereeptaom  which  we  have  of  the  difibrent  points  of  whioh 
it  is  made  up ;  in  other  words,  that  we  should  know  the  whole  ooun* 
tenanoe  leas  Avidly  than  we  know  the  fi>iieliead  and  eyes^  the  nose 
and  mouth,  eto^  and  that  we  should  know  each  of  these  more  feeblv 
than  we  know  the  varioita  ultimate  points,  in  iaot,  unoonscious 
minima,  of  peroeptioii%  which  go  to  constitute  them*  According 
to  the  doctrine  in  qnestion,  we  perpelTC  only  one  of  these  ultimate 
points  at  the  same  instant,  the  others  by  memory  incessantly 
renewed.  Kow  let  us  take  the  &ce  out  perception  into  memory 
altogether.  Let  us  does  our  eyes,  and  let  us  represent  in  imagin»* 
tion  the  countenance  of  our  friend.  This  we  can  do  with  the 
utmost  viTacity ;  or,  if  we  see  a  picture  of  it,  we  can  deiemunc, 
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with  »  consciousness  of  the  UKMit  perfect  accuracy,  that  the  portndl 
is  like  or  unlike.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  denied  that  we  have  the 
fullest  Imovledge  of  the  ftoe  M  »  whole,  —  that  we- are  £uBiilier  with 
ita  ezpfeemoii,  with  the  general  result  of  its  parts.  On  the 
hypothesis,  then,  of  Stewart  and  Mill,  how  ieearate  should  be  our 
knowledge  of  these  parts  themselves.  But  make  the  experiment. 

Ton  will  iind  that^  nnleaa-  yon  hAve  anal jaed,  — 
Thi8  .uppn  ft  on  ^^^^  deaeended  from  a  oonepectna 

sliowu  to  be  anoDo-  «m«  .*  « 

of  the  whole  moe  to  a  detaued  ezaminntton  of 


its  part%— with  the  moal  Ttrld  impteaslon  of 
the  eonatitnted  whole^  yon  are  almoat  totally  Ignorant  of  the  eon- 
atitnent  parta.  Ton  probably  he  unable  to  aay  what  ia  the 
oolor  of  the  eyea,  and  If  yon  attempt  to  delineate  the  month  or  noae^ 
yon  will  InevitaUy  fint  Or  lo<^  at  the  portnit.  Yon .  may  find  it 
unlike,  hot  nnleaa,  aa  I  aaid,  yon  have  analyaad  the  oountaoaBoe^ 
unless  you  have  looked  at  it  with  the  analytie  aomtinj  of  a  paint- 
er's eye,  yott  will  aaaaredly  be  unable  to  aaj  in  what  respect  tlie 
artiat  haa  fidledf-^yon  will  be  unable  to  apeoiQr  what  constitnent 
he  haa  altered,  though  yoil  are  Iblly  conaekms  of  the  fiwt  and  eflfeot 
of  the  alteration.  What  we  have  ahown  ftom  this  example  may 
equally  be  done  from  any  other,  <— a  houae^  a  tree,  a  landaeape^a 
concert  of  muslo,  etc.  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  Hhistnitiona. 
In  ftct»  on  the  doctrine  of  theae  phUoaophers,  if  the  mind,  aa  they 
maintain,  were  unable  to  comprahend  more  than  one  perceptible 
minimum  at  a  time,  the  greateat  of  all  inconceivable  marvele  would 
be,  how  it  haa  oontrived  to  realiae  the  knowledge  of  wholea  and 
maaasa  which  it  haa.  Another  xiAitatifln  of  thia  opinion  might  be 
drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  Intent  modifieatiooa, — the  obseore  per- 
ceptions of  Lribntl^^of  which  we  have  leeently  treated.  Bat  tfan 
argument  I  think  unaaoaiaary*  ^ 

immwmb^v*t9rmMkmM9tm^  ^iiij^iia.p.674,«dit.i8eT.~apw]  fli, 

of  n*;tcnfion  requisite  in  each  of  our  perccp-  By  fmpprfpctlon  of  TimclijWhich  is  a  fyntbctic 
tiom.  [Cf  Dr.  T.  Yooiig**  Lttttms  oh  Natu-  senM,  as  Sight  is  KDMly^—MiTginai  Jotttng. 
MHAi/oto^ir,  Vtl.ll.ln.Th  Ifti 
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THK  PRESENTATIVE  FACULTY. 
I.  nBaamo«.-x*«nmBAL  qawnHum  n  aauxiov  to  ram 

br  my  Um*  Leotnrc^  I  wm  prinoipBlly  oooopied  ia  ahowiDg  tbrt  tiM 
,  .  li7poUieM«f  aRepiwntalmPerwptioiiooiiriclp 
«fiodiaitMU(tndi^MrtfrQntfaegroQtidsottiirhtcb 
plHlosopben  have  deaiiMd  UmoimIm  aadioiiMd  to  njeot  the  fiet  of 
ooRSQioiifneaB,  wUch  t«tti0M  to  onr  immodiate  peroeptioa  of  eBtannd 
thingK,  vioUtte8»  ia  Qumy  Tariooa  tntyi^  tbo  iMmof  »  legitimate  hy- 
potlioiii ;  and  hamng^  ia  tho  firovioiis  Lecture,  ahowa  yon'that  tbo 
groandfl  oa  wbieh  tha  poaibility  of  aa  ioloitive  4x>gaitlon  of  external 
objeeta  had  been  aaperaedad,  are  hoUoir,  I  tbai^  if  mj  reaaoning  be 
BOtorroaeooitWaawafrantedio  eataMiahing  tha  oaaetaiioa  that  thara 
ia  Bothwg  against,  bnt  araiythiog  ia  ikvor  o(  tha  tnith  of  oonaoiooa- 
Bflflh  aad  the  dootrioo  of  immediate  percepdoo.  At  tha  coodoaioa 
of  the  Laotore,  I  aadeavoted  to  prore,  ia  oppoaition  to  Mr,  Stewart 
aad  Mr.lfill,  that  we  are  aoi  pen^ipient,  at  the  aame  iiutant^oDly  of 
oertaia  aiiafmo,  oar  cognitioaa  of  whioh  are  afterwards,  bj  memory 
or  aaaodatioii,  aoooauilBted  iatomaaaBa;  hat  that  we  are  at  oma  aad 
primarily  pci  cipieat  of  maftoa,  and  only  requtie  aaalyiif  to  obtahi  a 
mtnate  aad  more  aooarate  kaowlcdgu  of  tbor  parte, -^^thati  ia  aherty 
we  ean,  wi^iia  oertaia  limitai  make  a  single  object  oat  of  miaiy. 
For  example,  we  oan  extead  onr  attaative  paieeptiaQ  to  a  hooae,  aad 
to  it  aa  only  one  object ;  or  we  eaa  eonteaiplate  ita  parts,  and  ooa> 
aider  each  of  theae  as  separate  objeots.^ 

Resuming  consideration  of  the  more  important  psychological  ques- 
tions that  have  been  agitated  concerning  the  Senses,  I  proceed  to 
take  up  those  connected  with  the  sense  of  Touch. 


I  abr  W.  BnlltoD  hei*  aoaaitwHy  feMra-    MMM.  At  the  Lecture  deroted  to  thia  aab^ 

doe^  an  account  of  the  mwhankim  of  the  J«Jt  mainlf  con«Ista  of  a  series  of  oxtmrta 
org»ii«  of  tjeiUK;  olwerYing  tbe  following     from  Yoaug  uid  BoHtock,  «dU  ia  purely 


Thla,  he  remarks,  la  the  wcrre  of     J^cturfs  on  N^jt^rT'i'  'p^Hn^np/,^;^  vol.  1.  pp,  887, 
•Pder  of  Dtttnre,  and  is  adoptad  by  him    447  tt  $«q,i  vol.  ii.  p.  ^74,  (4to  edit.)  Bottook'e 

i%(»o%y,  pp.  M  «ff^     iJi  411.  an 

tta  dlKaaaion  of  which  requires  some  pre- 
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The  problems  wliich  arise  under  this  sense  may      rt  dncod  to  two 

opposite  questions.  Tlie  first  uj^ks,  M:iy  not  all 
■wm5xw«^****     the  Senses  be  aii:i!y/c  <l  into  Touch  ?    The  second 

asks.  Is  Hot  Touch  or  Fei'liuLr,  coiisiidered  as  one 
of  the  five  senses,  itself  only  i\  bundle  of  various  sense  ? 
In  regard  to  the  lli  st  of  these  questions, —  it  is  an  opinion  as  old 

at  least  as  Detuoci-ilus,  and  one  lield  by  many  of 

1.  MqraUllMBn-  ^j^^  ancient  i<livsi()loi::ists,  that  the  four  senses  of 
Ml  be  analyzed  imto  i     tt      •       m      "       i  o. 

ToncJi*  Demoorftn.      Sight,  Ileurnig^ Taste,  and  Smell,  are  only  mo<liti- 
ArUtotte.  Coitions  of  Touch.   Tliis  opinion  Aristotle  records 

in  the  fourth  eliaj^er  of  his  l>t*uk  Scj/.-^e  a  mil 
the  Ol(ject  qf  Sense  {D'l  Si nxu  el  tStnsili),  and  contents  Inmst  ll"  with 

refutinir  it  by  the  assertion  that  its  iinoossihilit  v 
is  manifest.  So  lar,  however,  from  beimjc  mani- 
festly impossible,  and,  therefore,  manifestly  al>- 
snrd,  it  can  now  easily  l)e  sliown  to  be  correct,  if  by  toueli  is  nn- 
<1erstood  ilic  contact  of  the  external  object  of  piMception  with  the 
orgaa  of  sense.   The  opinion  of  Demoentns  was  revived,  in  modern 

times,  by  Telesius,'  an  Italian  philosopher  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  who  preceded  Bacon  and 
Descartes,  as  a  reformer  of  pliilosophical  metliods.    I  say  the  opinion 
of  Denaiooritiui  can  easily  be  showMi  to  be  correct ;  for  it  is  only  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  or  of  words,  or  of  both  to<»ethcr, 
^Thepr^r  oiject  of        talk  of  the  perception  of  a  distant  objecW  that 

is,  of  an  object  not  in  relation  to  our  senses.  An 
external  object  is  only  perceived  inaanraoh  as  it  is  in  relation  to  our 
sense,  and  it  is  only  in  relation  to  onr  sense  inasmnch  a«  it  is  prenent 
to  it.  To  say,  for  example,  that  we  perceive  by  sight  the  snn  or  moon, 
is  a  false  or  an  elliptical  expression.  We  perceive  nothing  but  cei-tain 
modifications  of  light  in  immediate  relation  to  onr  organ  of  vision  ; 
and  so  far  from  Dr.  Rcid  being philoeophioaUy  correct,  when  hesays  that 
"  when  ten  men  look  at  the  sun  or  moon,  they  all  see  the  same  indi- 
vidual  object,"  the  truth  is  tlyit  each  of  these  persons  sees  a  different 
object,  because  each  person  sees  a  different  complement  of  rays,  in 

relation  to  his  individoal  oi^^.*  In  fiict^  if  we  look  alternately  with 

• 

1  [De  Krntm  Natura,  lib.  vil.  c.  vHf  ]  Trom  perclptoDttir,  qnod  eorom  actio  ot  vln  sub- 
this  ruduciiouTeleeiiu excepts Ucar ill g.  With  btauUa^ue  epirilum  coutlugitf  ma^  qua; 
nsard  to  tiM  mum  of  IMa,  Snail,  tnd  ia  Unsv**  ^  witto  ttfRm  magii  qns  pvr 
Slight,  ho  <:3yR:~"Noa  recto  H(!<?Tn  ....  nares, et  qw  In  oqatta  perdpimtar.**— > £m. 
gustum  olfactujuque  et  visum  a  tactu  diver-  eit.—Ei>. 
mm  poncro,  qui  bob  iMtw  modo  aunt  om- 

DCS.  8od  multo  ctinm  qiiatn  tjui  tactus  dicitur  -  On  tliif;  poiut,  see  Adam  Smith,  Essn^  <m 
OEqiiJaitioraa.  Kon  scilicet  ea  modo,  quie  PkUtuophieal  Subjects  —  Judtmt  Lagk*  mud  Mti- 
in  oorpom  percipiuutar,  et  qtue    aph^sksy  p.  153.  Cf.  O/  tka  Mtu  mai  Smsc^,  p. 


MtOlft  (at  dietiim  «al)  dleuit»r,  proptcn*   Wy(«dik.IWO.)— Sd. 
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eaitli,  M  c  liavo  a  difTiTcnt  object  in  onr  rirrht,  and  a  difforpnt  objeot  in 
our  li  ft,  oyc.  It  is  not  by  perception,  but  by  a  process  of  rc'asun'ui.r, 
tliat  we  connect  the  objects  of  sense  witli  existences  beyond  tlie  sjiln'r»' 
of  inniiediate  knowledge.  It  is  enougli  tliat  percrjition  aifords  us  tlie 
knowledge  of  the  non-ego  at  the  point  of  sense.  To  arrogate  to  it  the 
jtower  of  immediately  intbnning  us  of  external  tilings,  which  are  only 
llie  causes  of  the  object  M'e  immediately  perceive,  is  either  positively 
erroneous,  or  a  confusion  of  language,  arising  from  an  inade<juate  tlis- 
crimination  of  the  i)h;enomena.  Such  assuniptiouB  tend  only  to  tlirow 
discredit  on  thf  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception  ;  and  such  assumi> 
tion>«  yon  will  lind  scattered  over  the  works  both  of  Reid  and  Stewart. 
1  wt>uld,  therefore,  establish  as  a  fundamental  ]>osition  of  the  doctrine 
of  an  immediate  percej)tion,  the  opinion  of  Deniociitus,  that  all  our 
senses  are  only  modiHcations  of  touch ;  in  other  words,  that  the  exter- 
nal object  of  perception  is  aU\  ays  in  contact  with  the  organ  of  sense. 
Tbis  determioalion  of  the  first  problem  does  not  interfere  with  the 

consideration  of  the  second ;  for,  in  the  second,  it  is 

pnib«rivkmll?«r  ^'"'^  asked.  Whether,  oonsidering  Touch  or  Fcel- 
a^g^f  ing  as  a  special  sense,  there  arc  not  compreheQdcd 

under  it  varieties  of  peroeptioD  and  sensation  so 
difiurent,  that  these  Tarietiee  ought  to  be  yie\yed  as  constituting  so 

many  apedal  senses.  This  question,  I  think,  ought 
to  be  answered  iu  the  affinnative ;  for,  though  I 
hold  that  the  other  senses  are  not  to  be  discrim- 
inated from  Touch,  in  so  far  as  Touch  signifies  merely  the  contact  of 
the  organ  and  the  object  of  perception,  yet,  oonsidering  Touch  as  a 
q)ecial  sense  distingoished  from  the  other  four  by  other  and  peculiar 
eharactci-s,  it  may  easily,  I  think,  be  shown,  that  if  Sight  and  Ileai^ 
ing,  if  Smell  and  Taste,  are  to  he  divided  from  each  other  and  from 
Touch  Proper,  under  Touch  there  must,  on  the  same  analogy,  he 
distinguished  a  plurality  of  special  senses.  This  problem,  like  the 
other,  is  of  an<»eiit  date.   It  is  mooted  by  Aristotle  iu  the  eleventh 

chapter  of  the  second  book  De  Animoj  but  his 
Hktortaiinottai  of    opimoa  is  left  doubtful.  His  followers  were  con- 
**'Arirtour  seqneiitly  left  doubtful  upon  the  point.*  Among 

TTnntBBwwimiMnit     ^  Greek  interpreters,  Tbemistius*  adopts  the 

opinion,  that  there  is  a  plurality  of  senses  under 

J  See  ConimbHcenseff,      Ariit.  de  Ardma^  i^4mf  lai  fiap4ws,  koI  rHv  iitraitr  kcH  rii» 

'IBb. IL xL  p. SMw^Bp.  ytSfur  vMp«v  koI  yAMrArr  <r  ik  rmst  A»» 

^  In  De  Anima,  Ub  U.  e.  xi.  fol.  82a,  (edit,  WAAof            ipomd^m  Kti  vatrcu 

Aid..        )   OvK  frrri  fii'a  rtT^aa  r,  a64f  tfi^aroi,  ftttrS-nrroi  xa^'  tK&crriiW  o\ria5 
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touch,  Alexancler'  favui  s,  Imt  not  docide<lI\%  the  opiKJsite  opinion, 
which  was  espoused  hy  SimpUcius*  and  Phil<  ijm  nus.*  The  doctrine 
ot  Themistius  «wafl,  liou  ever,  under  various  luudifieations,  adopteil  by 

Avorroes  and  Avioenna  among  the  Arabian,  and 


Arabian  by  ApolUnaris,  Albertns  Magnus,  ^Egi<liiis,  Jan- 


dunus,  Marcelhijs  and  many  others  anionnf  tho 
Latin,  gehoolmon.*  These,  however,  and  succeeding  I'liilusuphers, 
were  not  at  one  iu  reganl  to  the  number  of  tho  sotivcs,  wliicli  they 

wouKl  difttinguisli.    Th« mihiius^  and  Avironna* 
allowed  as  many  seiist-s  ,ia  there  were  dltVcri-'nt 
qtialitieid  of  tactile  feeling  ;  but  tljc  number  of 
the?9e  they  did  not  sfpocify.    Aviccmia,  howover,  nppears  to  have  dis- 
tinguinluMl  as  one  sense  the  feehng  of  ])ain  irnm  the  k'sion  of  a 
WOOXMii  and  as  another,  the  feeHng  of  titillation.'    Others,  as  ^gidi- 
•  ns,^  g:ive  two  senses,  one  for  tlie  hot  and  cold,  an- 

■f*^"**  other  for  the  dry  and  moist.    Averroes*  secerns  a 

q^Ijj,  sense  ot  titillation  and  a  sense  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

Cudaa.  Galen*^  also,  I  should  observe,  allowed  a  sense  of 

heat  and  cold.  Among  modwn  philosopher!, 
Cardan"  distinguishes  four  senses  of  touch  or  feeling ;  one  of  the  four 
primary  tactile  qualities  of  Aristotle  (that  is,  of  cold  and  hot^aiid  wet 
uid  dry)  ;  a  second,  of  the  light  and  heavy ;  a  third,  of  pleasure  and 
pain;  and  a  fourth,  of  tiliUatioD.  His  antagoniiti  the  elder  Scaliger," 
dtiitingQiflhed  as  a  sixth  special  sense  the  sexual  appetite,  in  which  he 

has  been  fi>llowed  by  Bacon^  Voltaire^^  and  others. 
From  these  histonoal  notices  you  wUl  see  how 
marvellously  incorrect  is  the  sUAement*^  that 
Looke  was  the  iirat  phUosopher  who  originated  thk  question,  in  ai- 


1  PrMamutmt  iL  m  (fwthtWy  ^mkm,*'      o  Soc  roolmbrinmii^  A 1)^  It. 

£d.  c.  at  i.  j).  337.  —  Ei>. 

t  Jk  Ik  jHifw.Ub.  ft,  «.  id.  tRt  SML  M* 


Z  InDt  Anima,  lib.  ii.  o.  xL  tnUi  106, 107. 


4  See  ronlmbrlMMM,  J|]liJa*M,l».||. 


»  Sec  preceding  page,  note  2,  and  Conimbri-  ™"'""'""'  ^  f  »• 


cenres,  as  above,  p.  ttf.  •BD.  W  4|taMM,  Oiaii  tH* 

e      ConliiriMiMMi^    th»f%  p.  MT."^  viUti  HnpHjn.  Ir  HB  ] 

£d. 

f  SaeML— >X».  "       Tle{(rs  Worlit,  p.  124;  and  Poor,  Th'o- 

a  See  ihiJ.  [Cf.  De  Tlael,  atvh  rhihtophias  "J*  ^"'^^  P*"  *•  i  p.  88.  Voltaira, 
NatwalU^  De  SlauU  Humana  Faodtaiibut,  J  PkOosopki^,  art-  SHualim,  redaoes  thh 


T8,  p.  S88.  D'AlCBtort,  MOanges,  t  v.  p.  115.  *° 
Cf.  Setfliar,  IH  mtOttu,  Ex.  cix,  where  ^IT*'  *^  ^ 

be  ob«ervc»  that,  In  paralysis,  heut  w  ftlt,  P- ^^M*^'*- 

after  the  power  of  apprehendiog  grarity  is       "See  Ucture*  on  InttBeetuat  n&OMfk^,  \oj 

n"**]  JobB  Tow^,  IJs.  D.,  p.  80. 
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lowing  hanger  and  tblrst  to  be  tho  sensations  of  a  sense  different  from 

tiictile  feeling.  Hutcheson,  in  hb  work  on  the 
Pasmmyt^  m,j&j  **the  dnrwilm  of  our  extoroal 
aeoaefl  into  five  ooaoittMP  hUmma  b  rldiculoufllj  imperfeot.  Some  t» 
sations,  sneb  »  hunger  wmd  thirrt^  weariocss  and  sickness,  can  be  re< 
daoed  to  Dene  of  ibem ;  or  if  they  are  reduced  to  fcclingg,  they  ere 
perceptions  as  diSbrenl  from  the  other  ideas  of  touch,  s  h  ]i  as  col4» 
lipftt,  hardneM,  softnen,  as  the  ideas  of  teste  or  smell  Others  have 
hinted  at  an  extenal  ieofle  different  from  all  of  t)iese.*>  What  that 
ia»  Hitteheaoii  does  not  mention ;  and  some  ai  our  Scotch  philoso- 
phers have  puzzled  themsdreetooonceive  the  meaning  of  his  aUnsioii. 
There  ia  no  doobt  that  he  referred  to  the  «xth  lenae  of  ScaUger. 

Adam  Smith,  in  his  posthoraons  Etsaya*  observes 
that  hanger  and  thirst  are  oljeets  of  fteliofy  not 
of  toaoh ;  aod  that  heat  and  cold  are  Mt  not  m  prosf^ing  on  the 
xiiit  ergan,  but  as  ia  th^  organ.    Kant*  divides  the 

wliole  bodily  senses  into  two, — into  a  Vital  Sense 
(Smttua  Yagus\  and  an  Oigaine  Sense  (SeMiis  Fixua),  To  the 
Ibnaer  elaas  belong  the  sensation^;  of  heat  and  oold,  shuddering, 
qoaking,  etc.  The  latter  ia  divided  into  the  five  ■anqea>  of  Touch 
Proper,  Sight,  Healings  Taste,  and  Smell. 
Thia  division  hae  now  become  general  in  Oermaay,  the  Vital  Seoae 

teoeivittg  from  varioos  anthotavaiioaM  synonymic 
Kant » division  |pti.    „  ffcft^MhuU,  9emmmfmUn^  vMJMinf  and 

Miies  ^fathtHh  mimh  lat%of%  eto^  and  the  sensa- 
tions nttribnted  to  it  are  heefc  and  eold»  shaddering,  feeling  of  health, 
banger  and  tbiiat,  Tiseeral  sensetioDS>  ete.  This  division  1%  Ukewlsea 

edofited  by  Dr.  Brown*  He  divides  onr  asnsations 
into  those  wbicb  are  less  definite,  and  mto  those, 
whieh  are  more  definite ;  and  these,  bis  two  dnssss,  correspond  pre« 
eieely  to  the  sensMS  efi^^  and  ssiicuf  fiasm  of  the  Gemum  phikeo* 
phers** 

The  propriety  of  Ibrowing  oat  of  the  sense  of  Toneh  these  sensa- 
tions which  iiSbrd  as  indieatkms  only  of  the  sub- 
Touch  to  be  divided    ja^iive  conditiDa  of  the  body,  in  other  words,  of 

from  scnpfWc  fecHnff.         a»   'a*       ^       *  *  • 

1.  From  tiH.  .naiogy  dindwg  tovch  from  sensible  &ehog,  is  i^parent 
«fia»vMkiitM.      In  the  first  pbiee,  this  js  msnl&st  on  the  analogy 

of  Ibe  olfatf  fecial  senses.  Theses  as  we  have 
seen,  are  divided  Into  two  classes,  Mooiding  as  perception  proper  or 

I  Sect  I.,  third  edition,  p.  3.  notr  -  V.n.  (1793),  c.  ii.  t,  2,  p  H,  fHstinpnishcd  tlic  Vital 

t  (^tk»  E3»fnud  Senat$t^2Sl(fiA.Vm) —¥a>.  geiue  ft-om  the  Orgauio  Seniles.    See  also 

•  JartrormtoiriV,  4  IS.— flVtrloiisif  to  HMb— mumtaMn*          Ot  GwMinfaM^ 

Kant,  whose  Anthropotogit  was  fi  rtt  publiatoA  Jii||f<y<|f  fa, }  436,  p.  3i>t  ( p<lit.  WO).) 

la  1798,  Lddiaftqtt,  lalito     Mmt$  Hmmiw,  4  LMt«r«  jnrlLzviM.— £d. 
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st'iisation  proper  pro<loniinatos  ;  tlic  sense  oi'  Sight  and  Hearing  per- 

1  riiniiig  to  the  timt,  those  of  Smell  and  Taste  to  the  second.  Here 
each  is  (Lcidcdl y  cither  ]>erccptive  or  sensitive.  But  in  Touch,  under 
the  vnlgar  aitribution  of  qualities,  perception  and  sensation  both  £nd 
tlieir  inaxiiniim.  At  the  finger-points,  this  sense  would  give  us  ob» 
jective  knowledge  of  the  outer  world,  with  tho  least  possible  alloy 
of  subjective  feeling;  in  hunger  and  thirst,  eto.,  on  the  contrary  it 
would  afford  us  a  subjective  fecliiiir  of  our  own  state^wHh  the  least 
possible  adtlitiou  of  objective  knowledge.  On  this  groand,  there- 
fore,  we  ouirht  to  attribute  to  diiibrent  aeniet  perceptions  and  aenaa> 
tions  s(j  dhferent  in  deffree. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  not  merely  in  the  opposite  degree  of 

these  two  counter  elements  that  this  distinction 

2  From  the  ,i.m  rtnt    18  tp  bc  foundcd,  bot  likewise  oo  the  ^different 
Soii'^g^  'lirZ^i     quality  of  the  groups  of  the  pempcioos  and  sen- 
OwmidTM.  sations  tUkn^^elves.   There  is  nothuig  similar  be- 
tween these  different  groaps,  ezoept  the  negative 

dronmatance  that  there  is  no  special  organ  to  which  positively  to 
refer  them ;  and,  therefore,  they  arc  exdttsivcly  slamped  together 
under  that  sense  which  is  not  obtrosiTeljr  marked  ont  and  isolated 
by  the  mechanifmi  of  a  pecoUar  instmment. 
limiting,  therefore,  the  special  sense  of  Toooh  to  that  of  objeetive 

iitformation,  it  is  snIBoient  to  say  that  this  sense 
Special  8en«.  of     ]|„  iu  Seat  st  the  extremity  of  the  nerres  which 

1  ouch -itespbew  and  •    *    •  !•       i^T     •    • '  t 

ovgttiieMab  terminate  m  the  nan;  its  pnncipsl  organs  are 

the  finger-points,  the  toes,  the  lips,  and  the 
tongne.  Of  these,  the  first  is  the  most  perfect.  At  the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  a  tender  skin  eoyers  the  nervons  pepilUs,  and  here  the  nail 
serves  not  only  as  a  protecting  slueld  to  the  organ,  but,  likewise,  by 
aiftbrding  an  opposition  to  the  body  which  makes  an  impression  on 
the  finger-ends,  it  renders  more  distinct  onr  perception  of  the  nature 
of  its  sar&oe.  Through  the  great  mobility  of  the  fingers,  of  the 
wrist,  and  of  the  dionlderjoint,  we  are  able  witii  one,  and  still  more 
eflfectnally,  with  both  hands,  to  manipnlate  an  object  on  all  ^des,  and 
thereby  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  its  figure^  We  likewise  owe  to  the 
sense  of  Touch  a  perception  of  those  eonibrmations  of  a  body,  accord- 
ing to  which  we  call  it  rough  or  smooth,  liard  or  soft,  sharp  or  blunt. 
The  repose  or  motion  of  a  body  Is  also  perceived  through  the  tondu 
To  obviate  misunderstanding,  I  should,  however,  notice  that  the 
proper  organ  of  Tonch — the  nervons  papiUcs  — 'reipiires  as  the  eoQ- 
dition  of  its  exercise,  the  movement  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  Tliis 
oondttion  however,  ought  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  organ 
itsel£  This  bcnng  understood,  the  perception  of  the  wdght  of  • 
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body  will  not  ftik  under  thk  aense,  ns  tho  ncn'es  lying  under  the 

epidermis  or  scurf  skin  luive  little  or  no  share  in 
rtop.r  organ  of  knowledge.   We  owe  H  almost  exclusively 

Toms   MqvlrMi   m  ^  i  <*  i  •  /. 

•oDdttiaa  of  to«z0r-  to  the  eonseioamees  we  have  of  the  exeiiion  of 
ciM,  tii«  movement  of  the  musclef^,  requiHitc  to  lift  with  the  hniul  a 
^  TttiairtMy  xnu»-     jje^vy  body  from  the  ground,  or  when  it  is  laid 

on  the  shoulders  or  head,  to  keep  our  own  body 
erect,  and  to  oony  the  burthen  ianim  one  piaoe  to  another. 
I  next  prooeed  to  consider  two  countcr-qneetions,  which  arc  stiti 

agitated  by  pbilosophei-s.    Tho  first  is, — Does 
Two  counter  que*.     gight  iifford  US  an  Original  knowledge  of  extcn- 

tioM  regarding  •phero  ,  . 

^gigiii.'  mon,  or  do  we  not  owe  this  exclusively  to  Tonoh  ? 

The  Booond  it,— Does  Touch  afford  ns  an  original 
knowledge  of  extension,  or  do  we  not  owe  thie  ezolnsively  to  Sight  ? 

Both  questions  are  still  undetermined ;  and  eonsequently,  the  vulgar 
belief  h  also  miestablished,  that  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  extension 
originaDy  both  from  %gfat  and  touoh. 
I  eommenoe,  then,  with  the  first, — Does  Vision  afford  us  a  primary 
.         .    ^  ^     knowledge  of  extension,  or  do  we  not  owe  this 

1.  Doei  Vision  affbrd  ^  , 

«ft  priniAiy  knowi-  knowledge  exdusiYely  to  Touch  f  But,  before 
edga  9tmdmduit  w  entering  on  its  discnssiott,  it  is  proper  to  state  to 
do  we  not  owe  this  ex-  preamble^  what  kind  of  extensiott  it  is 

•iMireijr  toXmioii!  thosc  would  vindieate  to  sight,  who  answer 

this  question  in  the  affinnative.  The  whole  primary  objects  of  sight, 
then,  are  oolors,  and  extennoos,  and  forms  or  figures  of  extension. 
And  here  yon  will  observe,  it  is  not  all  kind  of  extension  and  fi>rm 
that  Is  attributed  to  ngfat.  It  is  not  figured  extension  in  all  the 
three  dimennons,  but  only  extension  as  involTed  b  plane  figures; 
that  is,  only  length  and  breadth. 

It  has  generally  been  admitted  by  philosophers,  after  Aristotle, 

that  color  is  the  proper  object  of  sight,  and  that 

( o!orthcpropcr  ob^    oxteuslon  aud  figurc,  common  to  sight  and  touch, 

jcct  of  bight.     Tiua  -         .  . 

generally  admittod.  ^7  accidentally  its  oljcots,  beoause  supposed 

in  the  perception  of  color. 
The  first  philosopher,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  who  doubted 

or  denied  that  vision  is  conversant  with  extension, 
Berkeley  the  fl«t to  Berkeley;  but  the  clear  expression  of  his 

deny  tiiat  extendott  "  ^ 

ot^  of  sigbt.  Opinion  is  contained  in  his  l>^ftnee  nf  theI%eory 

of  VUioth  an  extremely  rare  tract,  which  has 

escaped  the  knowle^e  of  all  his  editors  and  Uographera,  and  is  con- 
r^Am^  aequently  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  editions 
of  his  collected  works.  It  was  almost  certainly, 

therc&>re,  wholly  unknown  to  Coudillac,  who  is  the  next  philoeo* 
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plier  who  mahitained  the  sanie  opinion.  This,  howerer,  be  did  noi 
do  either  vwy  explicitly  or  without  change ;  tor  the  new  doctrine 

whieh  ha  hmrds  id  his  earliir  work,  in  ]iis  later 

^i;;^'^"'*  he  again  tMtlj  leplaoai     the  ohL'  Aaer  Hft 

smrepder  by  GondiUeo,  opiiuoiL  weS)  however, 
•apported,  m  I  find,  by  lAbonlmi^'  Mr,  fitevart  mefateiiw  th«t 
ezteiiitoii  ie  not  an  olf{eot  of  ^ghfc.  ^  I  fimneriy,"  he  taya,  **faad  oo- 
oadoa  to  BMntSoa  aeraial  inetaneae  of  very  Intiiiiate  aiaoaiatioBa 
fcrmed  between  two  ideee  whieh  have  no  nifnwiMry  qomieoliDB  whb 
eaish  other.  One  of  the  moat  reniBrkable  that  which  enata  in  eveiy 
perwn'B  mind  betwe«i  the  notiooa  of  oohr  and  aaEtenetoM.  The 
fi>mier  of  these  words  ezpresies  (at  leeet  in  the  aente  in  wluah  we 
eommonly  employ  it)  a  aeneation  io  the  mind,  the  latter  denotes  a 
quality  of  an  external  ot^eot;  ao  that  there  ia,  in  ftet,  no  more  ooo* 
nection  between  the  two  notiona  than  between  those  of  pwn  and  of 
solidity ;  and  yet  in  eonaeqnenoe  of  our  alwaya  peroeiving  extension 
at  the  same  time  at  which  the  aenaation  of  cdor  is  exeited  in  the 
mind,  we  find  it  impoaslUe  to  think  of  that  sensatioii  wttbool  «»- 

...  ceiving  aztenaion  along  with  it.*'*  But  befofe 

HMtteten  School.  -    ]r  ^®    .  ^ 

and  after  Stewart,  a  doctrine^  virtnally  the  aamc^ 
ia  roainteined  by  the  ^artleian  school ;  who  aasert,  aa  a  eonseqneooe 
of  their  nniverMd  principle  of  aasooiation,  that  the  perception  of  color 
soggests  the  notion  of  extension.'^ 
Then  comes  Dr.  Brown,  who,  in  hia  XsofMres,  after  having  repeat* 
Bitnra  aaserted,  that  it  is,  and  alwaya  haa  been, 

the  nniversal  opinion  of  philosophers,  that  the 
saperfidal  extensioii  of  length  and  breadth  beoomea  known  to  na 
by  siglit  onginnlly,  proceeds,  as  he  says,  for  the  (rst  time,  to  con- 
trovert this  opinion;'  thongh  it  is  wholly  unpossible  that  he  oonld 

1  The  order  of  Condlllfic^s  opinions  Is  the  specc,  do  we,  by  meAns  of  that  lOMition, 

rererK  of  that  stated  in  the  text.    In  bis  acquire  also  the  proper  Idea  of  exteiwlov,  M 

earliest  wo r](,  the  Origiiu  dt»  Connoiuances  composed  of  I'urts  exterior  to  «Mh  otht-r.'  In 

Htinmmfs.  part  i  sect,  vi.,  lie  comt>(it«  U»Tkt"-  other  words,  does  tlie  M>n?ntion  of  <liffiTeiit 

ley's  theory  of  vision,  and  uiaiutaius  tUat  colors,  ifbicb  b  neoeMary  to  the  distiucttoii 

icactevfartotlM^]»eiia«nilM«bf  of  v«t«i  «l  all, 


pjpht.  Siib«^e<]iiontly,  In  the  Tmkf  tii%  StttM-  ami  ccTiti-n  it?  1  mMtlcsT  Tlii.*  queslfon  is 
titau^  part  1.  ch.  xi.,  part  ii.  oh.  iv.  v.,  Ite    expUoiUy  aaawertid  in  the  negatire  by  Cmi> 


I  that  tiM  qr«  is  fnoapable  of  perceiving  dillac,  and  la  tin  idbssth*  bj  Sir  W.  i 

extension  beyond  itself,  amd  that  this  idea  is  ilton.  CC  The  Theory  of  Viuon  vinduat*J  and 

originally  due  solely  to  the  sense  of  touch.  fTj^ain'd.   London,  1788.  8m  ffftiBHtJi  H 

This  opinion  be  again  repeats  in  PArt  dt  Pm-  41,  42, 44,  4&,  46.  ~  Ed. 

»r,  part  i.  <di.  xl.  Bnt  neither  CoodlUao  nor  t  See  JlsM%  Works,  p.  888. —Ed. 

Bpt'ki  Ii'v  ^ncs  BO  flir  JUS  to  eay  that  color,  rr-  S  EUmmts  cf  thf  Philosophy  of  i^f  ITuman 

gardcU  as  ao  alleetion  of  the  visnai  organism,  Mind,  vol.  1.  chap.  r.  part  ii.  |  1.    Works,  vol. 

ii  aiiprabendod  m  mhaOnMr iiseixiMDded, u  Up. AM.  [Cf.  Atf not* P.-> IfiD.] 

n  iniitlu  inatical  point.    X^r  is  tliif  the  qucs-  4  Rij'  rrie?tley,  IfnrUn/!:  Throry.  prop.  30. 

tion  in  dispute.   But  grauliug,  as  Condiilac  James  Hill,  Analysit  qf  Htima»  AffitJ,  vol.  i* 

to  tde  War  vimr  expressly  asserts,  that  color,  p.  Kb^ 
H  A  Tlnal  MBemcB.  wmmMj  oaemite* 
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liave  boeii  ignonmi  thit  the  Banie  bad  been  doli*^  «l  letti  hf  Con^ 
diBM  And  Stewnrti  BfOfwn  himMl^  bowerer,  wm  to  be  tMted 
MHnewfaat  in  the  fiuhkm  in  wbiob  be  treats  lus  predeoeHon.  Some 
twenty  yean  ago^  there  were  paMiahed  the  Ztdures  on  InieBeetuai 
John  Y  PhUoiOphy^  by  the  lata  John  Yonng,  IiL.P.» 

o  oung.  ProfeMor  of  Philosophy  in  Belfiut  College;  a 
Work  which  certainly  shows  oonslderable  shrewdness  and  ingennity. 
This  nnftrtonate  speonlator  aeemsy  boweyer,  to  have  been  ibted,  in 
almoet  every  instance,  to  b^  anticipated  by  Brown;  and,  as  ibr  as  I 
bare  looked  into  these  Lectures,  I  hare  been  amused  with  the 
never^fidling  preamble,-— of  the  astonishment,  the  satisftctiofi,  and 
ao  ibrth,  whidi  the  author  expresses  on  finding,  on  the  pnblloatton 
of  Brown's  Zm^upm^  that  the  opinions  which  be  himself  as  be  says, 
bad  always  held  and  taught,  wcro  those  also  which  had  obtained 
the  coontenanoe  of  ao  distingnished  a  }  >luloso|>her.  The  coincidence 
is,  however,  too  systemntle  and  precise  to  be  the  efflsot  of  accident; 
and  the  identity  of  opinion  between  the  two  doctors  can  only  Q^lngi- 
aiism  apart),  be  explained  by  borrowing  fhnn  the  hypothesis  of  a 
Pre^stabllahed  Harmony  between  their  minds.^  Of  course,  they 
are  both  at  one  on  the  problem  under  consideration.* 
Bat  to  return  to  Brown,  by  whom  the  aigument  against  the 

Common  doctrine  is  most  itally  stated.  He 
says: 

•The  universal  opinion  of  philosophers  iii,  that  it  is  not  color 

merely  which  it  (the  simple  original  sensation  of  vision)  involves, 
but  cxtousioii  also,  —  that  there  is  a  visible  figure,  as  well  as  a  tan- 
gible tii^uio,  —  ami  tli.'it  the  visible  figure  iuvolvos,  in  our  instant 
oinginnl  rcciition,  supertk-ial  lens^th  and  brea<lth,  as  the  tancnible 
figure,  wliicli  wek'arn  to  see,  involves  length,  breadth,  aii<i  iliickiu  ss. 

**Tliat  it  is  iinpusiiible  for  us,  at  present,  to  separate^  in  the  sensa- 
tion of  vision,  the  color  from  the  extension,  I  admit;  tliouixli  not 
more  completely  impossible,  than  it  is  for  us  to  l(»ok  on  the  thou- 
sand feet  of  a  moaHow,  and  to  perceive  only  the  small  inch  of 
greenness  on  our  retina;  an«l  the  one  impossibility,  as  much  as  the 
other,  I  conceive  to  arise  ouly  from  intimate  association,  subsequent 
to  the  original  sensations  of  sight.  Nor  do  I  deny,  that  a  certain 
part  of  the  retina  —  which,  being  limited,  must  therel'orc  havo 
figure  —  is  affected  by  the  rays  of  light  that  fall  on  it,  as  a  certain 
breadth  of  nervous  expanse  is  affected  in  oil  the  other  organs.  I 


1 1  now  find,  and  have  elsewhere  rtatcd,    ing,  from  the  uune  source,  —  l>e  Tracy.  S«e 
thattkftttanilarftjtetmMthcMplittoMpliMf  lMiM»<a«NiM«i»M;BatoD,p.m. 
•ilMftwBtlNlrbcnowlafilaajMyitMl'      >  See  Yooiig^  Ltetmu  n  ^Ntttthni  thShm 
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contend  only,  that  the  perception  of  tbU  limited  figure  of  tlie  por- 
tioA  of  the  retiiui  sffiscted,  does  not  enter  into  the  scnsatioii  iteel^ 
more  than,  in  our  leDaKtions  of  any  other  i|ieeiea»  there  is  a  pereef^ 
tion  of  the  nervous  hreadth  afiboted. 

The  immediate  peroeptioB  of  Tuible  figure  has  been  aflBnmad  as 
indieputable,  rather  than  attempted  to  be  proved,— ae  before*  the 
time  of  Berkeley,  the  immediate  Ttsaal  perception  of  distanoe^  and 
of  the  three  dimenei<me  of  matter,  was  euppoeed,  in  like  manner,  to 
be  without  any  need  of  proof;— and  it  ia,  therefore,  impoedUe  to 
refer  to  aignments  on  the  salgeot*  I  premme,  however,  that  the 
reasoM  which  have  led  to  thia  beliei(  of  the  immediate  perception 
of  a  figure  termed  viable^  aa  dittingoiehed  from  that  tangible  fignie, 
whiish  we  learn  to  aee^  are  the  following  two,— the  only  reasons 
which  I  can  even  imagine^— that  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  in  oar 
present  sensations  of  sight,  to  separate  color  fimn  extension,— and 
that  there  are,  in  fiiot,  a  oertain  length  and  breadth  of  the  retina,  on 
which  the  light  fiOls."^ 
He  then  goes  on  to  aigne^  at  a  fiir  greater  length  than  can  be 

quoted,  that  the  mere  ciremnstance  of  a  certain 


^8umn«nrof  definite  space,  viz.,  the  extended  retins,  being 

affected  by  certain  sensfltionSi  does  not  necessa- 
lily  involve  the  notion  of  extension.  Indeed,  in  all  those  cases  in 
which  it  is  snppobcJ,  that  a  certain  difihsion  of  sensations  excites 
the  notion  of  extension,  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
being  knows  already,  that  he  has  an  extended  body,  over  which 
these  sensations  are  thus  difihsed.  Nothing  but  the  sense  of  toudi, 
however,  and  nothing  but  those  kinds  of  touch  which  imply  the 
idea  of  continned  resistanoe,  can  give  us  any  notion  of  body  at  alL 
AH  mental  aflfoctions  which  are  regarded  merely  as  feelings  of  the 
mind,  and  which  do  not  give  us  a  conception  of  their  external 
causes,  can  never  be  known  to  arise  from  snything  which  is  ex- 
tended or  solid.  So  far,  however,  is  the  mere  sensalion  of  color 
from  being  able  to  produce  this,  that  touch  itself,  as  felt  in  many  of 
its  modifications,  could  give  us  no  idea  of  it.  That  the  sensation  of 
color  is  quite  unfit  to  give  us  any  idoii  of  extension,  merely  by  its 
Ix'ing  diffused  over  a  curtain  expanse  of  the  retina,  seems  to  be  cor- 
roborated by  wliat  we  experience  in  the  other  senses,  evi  ii  after  we 
are  perfectly  ae<)uainted  witli  tlu;  notion  of  extension.  In  lieininuf, 
for  intitanee,  a  cert;iiii  (quantity  of  the  tyini>anuia  oi  the  ear  must  be 
affected  by  the  pulsations  of  the  air;  yet  it  giveiS  us  no  idea  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  part  affected.  The  same  may,  iu  general,  be  said 
of  taste  and  smell. 

1  LMt.X3d]cp.U&(edtt.l8»>.— Xd.  . 
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HoWf  in  ail  their  elaborate  argumentation  on  tliis  subject,  theaq 

philosophers  seem  never  yet  to  have  seen  the 
The  perception  of     real  difficulty  of  their  doctrine.   It  can  easily  be 
^Hn^^T'^!^     Bhown  that  the  perceptwn  of  color  involves  the 
itaiafe^ioni  peioeptlcm  of  extennon.    It  is  admitted  that 

we  have  by  sight  a  perception  of  coloiflt  oonse- 
qucntly,  a  perception  of  the  deference  of  colors.  Bat  a  peroeptton 
of  the  distinction  of  colors  necessarily  involves  the  peroeptton  of  a 
diaorimiuating  line ;  for  if  one  color  be  laid  beaide  or  upon  another, 
wc  only  diBtinguish  them  as  different  by  perceiving  that  they  limit 
each  other,  which  limitation  neoessnrily  affords  a  breadthless  line, 
—a  line  of  demaroadon.  One  color  laid  upon  aaotber»  la  fiMt, 
gives  a  line  returning  upon  itself  that  is,  u  figare.  But  a  line  and 
a  figure  arc  modifications  of  extension.  The  perception  of  eacten- 
Aon,  therefore^  is  neeessarily  giren  in  tbe  peroeptt<m  of  colors. 
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THE  PRE8BNTATITB  PACTJl/rT. 

'  Iir  mj  kuH  Leelltre)  aftrr  sliowing  yon  that  the  vulgar  distribu- 
_    .  .  ;  tion  of  the  Senses  into  five,  Btands  in  need  of 

ItMMttilttlttlOII. 

correction,  and  stating  what  that  comotion  ia, 
I  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  more  imporUmt 
philosophical  problems,  which  arise  out  of  the  relation  of  the  aenses 
to  the  elementary  oljecta  of  Perception. 

I  then  stated  to  you  two  counter-problems  in  relatioii  to  the 
genealogy  of  onr  empirical  knowlecliro  of  cxtensioo;  and  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  some  philosophers  maintain  that  we  do  not  pereeiTe 
extension  by  the  eye,  but  obtain  this  notion  throngh  touch,  so,  on 
the  oiIk  flu  re  are  philosophera  who  hold  that  we  do  DOtperoeiye 
extension  through  the  touch,  but  ezolosively  by  the  eye.  The  con- 
sldemtion  of  tliese  counter-questions  will,  it  is  evident^  involve 
a  eonaideration  of  the  common  doctrine  intermediate  between  these 
extreme  opinions,— that  we  deriye  our  knowledge  of  extension 
fiom  both  senses.  I  keep  aloof  fismi  this  discussion  the  Opinion, 
that  space,  under  which  extension  is  included,  ia  not  an  empirloal 
or  adventitious  notion  at  all,  but  a  natiye  form  of  thought;  fbr 
admitting  this,  still  if  space  be  also  a  necessaty  tom  of  the  extenml 
world,  we  shall  also  hare  an  empirical  perception  of  it  by  our 
senses,  and  the  question,  therefore^  equaUy  remains, —Through 
what  sense,  at  sensee,  have  we  this  perception? 

In  relation  to  the  tot  problem,  I  stated  that  the  position  winch 
denies  to  visual  peroeptkm  all  cogninace  of  extension,  was  main- 
tained  by  Oondillac,  by  Labouliniire,  by  Stewart,  by  the  jbUoweta 
of  Hartiley  (Priestley,  Bdsham,  Hill,  etc),  and  by  Brown, — to  say 
nothbg  of  several  recent  authors  in  this  oountiy,  and  in  America. 
I  do  not  thmk  it  necessary  to  state  to  you  the  long  process  of  rea- 
soning on  which,  especially  by  Brown,  this  paradox  has  been 
grooaded.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  there  la  no  reaaon  irhatao- 
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erer  addnoed  In  ite  support,  vhieh  oam«i  irith  it  the  gmaUest 
weight.  The  whole  aignmentation  in  reply  to  the  objections  enp- 
pooed  hj  its  defenden,  is  in  reply  to  objeetuuifl  wHoh  no  one»  I 
ocmeeiye^  who  nndeistood  his  case*  woold  ever  dream  of  advancing; 
while  the  only  objeotioa  which  it  was  inonmbent  on  the  adrocates 
of  the  paradox  to  have  answered,  is  passed  over  in  total  silence. 
This  otjeotbn  is  stated  in  thiee  woids.  All  parties  are»  of 

oovrse^  at  one  in  regard  to  the  ihot  that  we  see 

co'ilh^^^lSdta!  ThoB»  who  hold  that  we  see  extension^ 

admit  that  we  see  it  only  as  oolored ;  and  those 


who  deny  as  any  vision  of  extendon,  make 
odor  the  exdmive  olgect  of  sight.  Jn  regard  to  this  first  position, 
an  arc,  therefore,  agreed.  Kor  are  they  less  harmonioos  in  referenoe 

to  the  second  that  the  power  of  perceiving  color  involves  the 
power  of  perceiving  the  differences  of  colors.  By  sight  we,  thero- 
fi>re,  perceive  color,  and  discriminate  one  color,  that  is,  one  colored 
body,  —  one  sensation  of  color,  from  aiiother.    This  is  admitted. 

third  position  will  also  be  denied  by  none,  that  the  colors  dis- 
c'liminated  in  vision,  are,  or  ni;iy  be,  placed  side  by  side  in  imme- 
diate juxtaposition ;  or,  one  may  limit  another  by  being  fsupi  rin- 
duced  partially  over  it.  A  fourth  position  is  equally  iiidisjtutable, 
•—that  the  contrasted  colors,  thus  bounding  each  other,  will  form 
by  their  meeting  a  visible  line,  and  that,  if  the  fiuperinduced  color 
bo  sunounded  ])y  the  other,  tliis  line  w  ill  return  upon  itself  and 
thus  constitute  the  outliuc  of  a  \  isible  figure. 

These  foui'  positions  coniiiianJ  a  }>ereniptory  assent;  they  are  all 
self-evident.  But  their  admission  at  once  explodes  the  paradox 
under  discuraion.  And  thus:  A  line  m  extension  in  one  dimension, 
—  length;  a  figure  is  extension  in  two,  —  length  and  breadth. 
Therefore,  the  vision  of  a  line  is  a  vision  of  extension  in  length ; 
the  vision  of  a  figure,  the  vision  of  extension  in  length  and  breadth. 
Thiis  is  an  immediate  demount rntirtn  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
opinion  in  quc^tiou;  and  it  i.s  curious  that  tlie  ingenuity  wliicli 
suggested  to  its  supporters  the  petty  and  recondite  objections,  they 
lia\  e  so  opt  rosely  combated,  should  not  have  shown  them  thh 
gigantic  ditiicidty,  which  lay  obtrusively  before  them. 

&Q  iaFi  in  fiou^  is  the  doctrine  which  divorces  the  percejitions  of 

color  and  extension  from  being  true,  that  we 

Extcnrion  cutnot  cannot  even  represent  extension  to  the  mind 
vkiS  MMqilM  e»lp  ®*cept  as  colored.  When  we  conic  to  tlie  con- 
^ff^  sideration   of  tlie   Kcpresentative   Faculty, — 

Imagination,  —  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  you 
(wiiat  has  not  been  observed  by  pgychdogisto)^  that  in  the  repre- 
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mentation,  —  in  ihe  imagination,  of  .sc'n.sil)lc  objects,  vre  always 

represent  tliein  in  the  orcrnn  of  Sense  throuj^h 
Sensible  objects  pep.         ...  •  '•      i    ,  r,,, 

f«ei.t«!,  iu  hnajTina-  l>c'reeived  tl.em.    1  hiis,  wo 

ttoa,  in  the  organ  of  Cannot  imagine  any  pai  tic  uiar  odor  but  in  the 
8«oM  tliroigh  wblah  nose;  nor  any  &ouiid  but  in  tlic  car;  nor  any 
^\i*Att!m^^  ^  taste  but  in  the  mouth ;  aud  if  we  would  repre- 
sent any  pain  we  have  ever  felt,  this  can  only  be 
done  through  the  local  nerves.  In  like  manner,  when  we  imagine 
any  modification  of  light  we  do  so  in  the  eye  ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
confirmation  of  tins,  as  is  well  known  to  i»hysiolou;ijsts,  that  when 
not  only  the  t'xternal  apparatus  of  the  eye,  which  is  a  mere  me- 
chanical instrument,  but  the  real  oi-gan  of  Rigla,  —  the  optic  nerves 
and  their  thalnmi,  have  become  diseased,  the  patient  loses,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  morbid  aftVction,  eitlier  wholly  or  in 
part,  the  laculty  of  recalling  visible  piijenomena  to  his  mind.  I 

nil  nf  ion  this  at  present  in  order  to  show,  that 
Vision,  tbe  MDM  bjr      Vi£ion  is  not  only  a  senso  competent  to  the  per- 
pnnainaMM  ception  of  extension,  Imt  tlie  sense  Kar  i^ovm' 

«faEl«MliiiD.  "  i^*-^^  exclusively,  so  coin|»etent,  —  and  tins  in 

the  following  manner:  You  either  now  know, 
or  will  hereafter  learn,  that  no  notion,  whether  native  and  general, 
or  adventitious  and  generalized,  can  be  represented  in  imagination, 
except  in  a  concrete  or  singular  example.  For  instance,  yon  can- 
not imagine  a  triangle  which  is  not  either  an  equilateral,  or  an 
isosceles,  or  a  scalene,  —  in  shoit,  some  individual  form  of  a  trian- 
gle ;  nay,  more,  you  cannot  imagine  it,  except  either  large  or  small, 
on  paper,  or  on  a  board,  of  wood  or  of  iron,  white  or  black  or 
green ;  in  short,  except  under  all  the  special  determinations  which 
give  it,  in  thought,  as  in  existence,  singnlmty  or  individuality. 
The  same  happens,  too,  with  extension.  Space  I  admit  to  be  a 
native  form  of  thought,  —  not  an  ndventidona  notion.  We  caniiot 
but  think  it.  Yet  I  cannot  actually  represent  space  in  imagination, 
fitript  of  all  individnaiiring  attribntee.  In  this  aot»  I  can  easiiy 
annihilate  all  ooiporeal  enstence,  —  I  can  imi^^e  empty  sp.ice. 
But  there  are  two  attributes  of  which  I  cannot  divest  it»  that  ifl^ 
shape  nnd  color.  This  may  sound  almost  ridiooloys  at  first  state- 
rnent,  but  if  yon  attend  to  the  pbanicinenon,  you  vill  soon  be 

^Usfied  of  its  truth.    And  first  as  to  diape. 
spt.ce  or  ExtcnMon     YouT  minds  STS  Hot  infinite,  and  cannot,  there- 
Tb^i^l^^     foie,  positively  conceive  infinite  space.  Infinite 
<wt i^'tr  '     space  is  only  conoeiyed  negatively,-^ only  by 

conceiving  it  incocceiTaUe;  in  other  words,  it 
caimot  be  oomoeiTed  at  alL  But  if  we  do  our  ntmott  to  realise  this 
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notion  of  infinite  extension  by  a  positive  net  of  imagination,  how 
do  we  procee<r?  Why,  w(>  think  out  from  a  centre,  and  endeavor 
to  carry  tlie  circumference  of  the  sphere  to  infinity.  But  by  no 
one  efTort  of  imagination  can  we  accomplish  this;  and  as  we  cannot 
do  it  at  once  by  one  infinite  act,  it  would  require  an  eternity  of 
8ucce88ive  finite  efforts,  —  an  cndlcsa  series  of  imaginings  l>oymid 
imaginings,  to  equalize  the  thought  with  its  object.  The  very 
attempt  is  contradictory.  But  when  we  leave  ofl^  has  the  imagined 
ipAce  a  sbape?  It  has:  for  it  is  finite;  and  a  finite,  that  is,  a 
bounded,  space,  oonstHntes  a  figure.  What,  then,  is  this  figure? 
It  is  spherioal, — necessarily  spherical;  for  as  the  effbrt  of  imagiQ- 
ing  space  is  an  effort  oatwuds  from  a  centi-e,  the  space  represented 
in  iniogination  is  necessarily  droiilar.  If  there  be  no  shi^  there 
has  >)een  no  pontive  Imagination ;  and  for  any  other  shape  than  the 
orbicalar,  no  reason  can  be  assigned*  Bneh  is  the  figure  of  ipaoe 
in  a  free  act  of  phantasy. 

This,  howerer,  will  be  admitted  without  scruple;  for  if  real  qMice> 
as  it  is  well  described  hj  St.  Aog^astin,  be  a  sphere  whose  centre  is 
everywhere^  and  Whose  droomferetice  Is  nowhere^'  imagined  space 
may  be  allowed  to  be  a  sphere  whose  drcnmferenoe  Is  represented 
al  any  distance  ftom  its  centre.  But  will  its  color  be  as  easily  al- 

Korwimout  color      low^^t  In  explanation  ofthis,yoii  Will  obscnre 

that  under  color  I  of  course  include  black  as  well 
as  white;  the  transparent  as  woU  as  the  opaque,— in  short,  any 
modification  of  light  or  darkness.  This  being  understood,  I  main* 
tain  tiiat  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  figure,  extension,  space,  except 
as  colored  in  some  detenninate  mode.  Ton  may  represent  it  under 
any,  but  you  must  represent  it  under  some,  modification  of  light, 
—color.    Make  the  experiment,  and  you  will  find  I  am  correct 

  But  I  antidpate  an  objection.  The  non-percop* 

lion  of  color  or  the  inability  of  discriminating 
colors^  is  a  case  of  not  unfirequent  occurrence,  though  the  subjects 
of  tills  deficiency  are,  at  the  same  tlme^  not  otherwise  defiMStive  in 


1  lte«dllmlwf«Me%MBtfeitole4iMov«r 

ihla  pai««n;jp  in  St.  Atipf«?tln.  A.e  qtio?c<l  In 
the  text,  with  reference  to  fpaoe,  it  closely 
wwM<  tht  tmdi  oTBMeil,  BnitAt,  put 
1  art.  Iv.  (TOl.  H.  IK  64, edit.  F»o««n') :  "Tout 
ce  moude  visible  n'est  qu'un  trait  impercepti- 
ble dans  Tample  sien  de  la  natare.  NnHe 
itimifm  IHifOClie.  Now  wnm  beau  m§er 
nos  conceptions  niidcTi  t^c^  rspflcci;  inincimi- 
ble*  nou  n'cnfantotui  qoc  des  atomc»,  aa  prix 
S*  li  HtMt  4m  ckoNt.  «m  apliAre 

inflnip,  ddtit  V:  retitro  i'<t  partout,  la  cfrcon- 
ftreaoe  nuUe  part."   Bat  tlie  exproasion  Is 


mm*  wmmlly  dtod  m  a  daSaMM  of  Ite 

Deity.  In  fli!?  irlation  it  ha^^  hccn  nttrfbutcd 
to  the  mythical  Bermea  Trifmegi^tus  (aee 
Alcoe.  Aka.,  Smmm  fknl,  pot  I.  qa.  tH* 
inc-nib.  1],  and  to  Eropcdocles  (eiee  Tinccntioa 
B«iiovac«n«i0,  Spfculirtn  Hisloriale^  Uh.  ii.  C.  1; 
SpeadimilihiuraU,Ub.l.e.  4).  ItWVaftTOfw 
Ms  VKftmtkm  with  the  myKtlca  of  the  middle 
.'Sep  MmHit,  Chrhtinn  Doctrine  of  Sin^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  134  (Kug.  tranKl.).  Some  intere^ing 
Mitorhai  aotleaa  «f  fhla  Mtpmitott  wiU  ba 
found  in  a  Ii  nrnnl  nore  in  SI.  Il»V«l'tCdillaS 
Of  Fascal'B  fluu^s,  p.  a.— £0. 
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risioD.  In  cases  of  this  descriptioiia  there  is,  liowcTer, 
cliscrimiuatum  <^  light  and  tliade^  find  the  colors  that  to  xtB  appear 
in  all  ^  the  Bevenfold  radianoe  of  efiUIgent  ligbt,'^  to  them  appear 
<ni1y  as  diflbrent  gvadatioDa  of  clare-obsoora.  Were  this  not  the 
caae,  there  oo«ld  be  no  vision.  Sadi  penona,  therefore^  have  atill 
tiro  gieai  oeotnata  of  ooloi^— Uaok  tad  wlitle^  and  an  wMimbb 
number  of  intannediale  gradatiooa»  In  wMoh  to  ropreaont  ipaoa  to 
their  imaginalionfl.  Nor  la  there  any  dUBenhy  In  the  eaee  of  the 
blind,  the  abaolntely  blind, — the  blind  from  bbth.  Blindnaaa  ia  tko 
non-perception  of  oolor ;  the  non-peroeptkm  of  ooW  is  dcmple  dark- 
ne».  The  qiaoe»  therefore,  represented  by  the  blind,  if  represented 
at  all,  win  be  repfeaanted  black.  Some  modifleatloo  of  ^eal  U^t 
or  darkness  is  thna  the  oondltlon  of  the  imagination  of  apaoe.  This 
of  itself  powei^y  aappcnts  the  doctrine^  that  vision  is  oonyersant 
with  eztenaion  as  its  €kjtOL  But  If  the  opblon  I  bavo  stated  be 
oorrect,  that  an  aet  of  imagination  Is  only  realised  throngli  some 
organ  of  sense,  the  ImposalMitity  of  representing  spaoe  ovt  of  all 
relation  to  light  and  oolor  at  onoe  establishes  the  eye  aa  the  appro- 
priate aense  of  extension  snd  figure. 
In  ooiroboration  of  the  general  view  I  h&To  taken  of  the  relation 

of  Sight  to  ectonsiont  I  may  tianeUte  to  you  a 
.d*ai«bM«m«i«    passage  by  a  distinguished  mathematioian  and 
to  tapitoft  of  the  view    philosopher,  who,  in  writing  it,  probably  had  in 

now  friven  of  the  rola-       *,  *  m.         _  * 

tion  of  sifiiit  toexten.  ^  ^7^  ^«  paradojaoal  apeonlation  of  CondiUae. 
•fcm.  Is  oertam,"  says  D^Alembert,^  *«that  sight 

alone,  and  independently  of  touch,  afibrds  us  the 
idea  of  extension ;  for  extension  is  the  necessary  object  of  rision, 
and  m  thonld  see  nothing  if  we  did  not  see  it  extended.  I  even 
believe  that  sight  must  give  ns  the  notion  of  extension  more  readily 
than  touch,  because  sight  makes  us  remark  more  promptly  and  per- 
fectly than  touch, -that  contiguity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  dis- 
tinctioji  of  part^  in  wliieh  extension  consists.  Moreover,  vision 
alone  gives  us  llie  idea  of  the  color  of  ol)jects.  Let  us  suppose  now 
parts  of  space  diflTerenlly  colored,  and  presented  to  our  eyes;  the 
difiei-cncc  of  coloi-s  will  necessarilv  cause  ns  to  observe  the  Itounda- 
lies  or  limits  a\  liich  separate  two  neigliboring  coloi's,  uud,  conse- 
quently, will  give  us  an  idea  of  figure  ;  for  we  conceive  a  figure 
when  we  conceive  a  limitation  or  boundary  on  all  sides." 

I  am  conlidcut,  tlierefore,  that  we  may  safely  establish  the  ( onclu- 
sion,  that  Sight  is  a  sense  ]»nncipally  conversant  with  ext(  n>iun; 
wh(  ther  it  be  the  only  sense  thus  conversant,  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

I  MelanftSf  t,  r.  p.  lOtf.— Kp. 
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I  proceed,  therefore,  to  tlic  secoii<l  of  the  connter-])rol>k'nis,  — 1'> 

inquire  whether  Sight  be  exfliisively  the  senso 

2.  Doc* Touoh  afford      which  affords  lis  a  knowledije  of  extension,  or 

V Ml  ortgiml  knowl*     %v]M»ther  it  does  this  only  coniunetly  witli  T< )uch. 
•dgt  of  cxteniloin,  or  ... 

do  wo  owe  thft  e««hi»  some  philosophers  have  denied  to  vision  all 

lAr^to^tttt  perception  of  extension  and  fi^rnre,  and  given 

this  solely  to  touch,  so  olhei-s  liavc  e(|ua}ly 
ref!i«!ed  this  perception  to  touch,  and  accorded  it  exclusively  to 

\  islon. 

Thia  doctrine  is  maintained  arnoii<r  others  ])V  Platner,  —  a  man 

no  letiti  celebrated  a.s  an  aeiite  pliilosojilu^r,  than 

The  •ffirmaUve  o(     ns  a  learned  j>liysic'ian,  and  an  elegant  scholar. 

i  Bhsdi  endeavor  to  render  his  philosophical  Ger- 
M».  man  into  intelligLble  EnglUh,  and  translate  some  . 

of  tlie  preliminary  sentences  with  which  he  in- 
troduces a  curious  observation  made  by  him  on  a  blind  subject. 

flataw  qnotad        **  It  is  very  tnia^  as  my  MUte  antagonist  observes, 

that  the  gloomy  stbaamum  which  imaginatioD 
presents  to  ns  as  an  actual  oljeot,  is  by  no  means  the  pure  a  priori 
representation  of  spaoa.  It  is  very  tme^  that  this  is  only  an  empir- 
ical or  adventitious  image,  which  itself  supposes  the  pure  or  a  priori 
notion  of  ifMoe  (or  of  extension),  in  other  words,  the  necessity  to 
think  everything  as  esftended.  But  I  did  not  wish  to  explain  the 
origin  of  this  inental  condition  or  ftfm  of  thought  objectively, 
throagh  the  sense  of  eighty  hot  only  to  say  this  much: — that  emptr- 
ioal  space,  empiiioat  extension,  is  dependeai  on  the  sense  of  sight, 
—  that»  allowing  apaee  or  extension,  as  a  fttrm  of  thought,  to  be 
in  UMf  were  there  even  nothmg  ooirsspondent  to  it  ont  of  ns,  still 
the  onknown  external  things  must  operate  upon  ns,  and,  in  fteti 
throogfa  the  sense  of  sighti  do  opetate  npon  ns,  if  this  nneonsoions 
form  is  to  he  brongjbt  into  eonseioasness*'* 

And  after  aome  other  ohservations  he  goes  on:  **IaVegard  to  the 
Tisjonlees  representation  of  spaoe  or  extension,— the  attentive  ob- 
servation of  a  peison  bora  hUnd,  whioh  I  Ibraieiiy  institnted,  in  the 
year  1785,  and,  again,  in  relation  to  the  point  In  question,  have  con> 
tinned  fiw  thiee  whole  weeks,— tins  oheerration,  I  eay,  has  oon^ 
vineed  me^  that  the  sense  of  tonefa,  hj  itself  la  altogether  inoompe- 
tent  to  aiflbrd  ns  the  representation  of  sKtensien  and  space,  and  is 
not  eren  oogmaant  of  looal  exieriority  (oerilKsAet  Am$inemders€yti)y 
in  a  word,  that  aman  deprived  of  si^t  has  absolntely  no  peneption 
of  an  outer  woild,  heyond  the  existenee  of  something  eftetive^  di^ 
ferent  from  his  own  ieeling  of  passivity,  and  in  general  only  of  the 
numerical  divenity, —shall  I  say  of  impiSBrion%  or  of  things  ?  In 
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fact,  to  tlioae  lK>rn  blind,  timA  aemg  iaataad  of  spioe.  Yidnitj'  and 
distiuioe  means  in  their  mootlit  aotliiag  mora  than  the  ehorter  or 
longer  time,  the  smaller  or  greater  number  of  feelings,  which  thej 
And  neoessary  to  attain  from  some  one  feeling  to  some  other.  That 
a  person  blind  from  Urth  employs  the  language  of  vision,— that 
may  ooeasion  considmbls  etror,  and  did,  indeed,  at  the  oomnwmo»- 
ment  of  my  obsenration%  lead  me  wrong;  bnt,  in  point  of  feet,  he 
knows  nothing  of  tfaii^  as  existing  ont  of  eaoh  other;  and  (this 
in  partioolsr  I  ha^s  veiy  deady  remained),  if  olgeetB,  and  the  parts 
of  hUi  body  toadied  by  them,  did  not  mkke  dtfeeot  kinds  of  im- 
pression on  his  nerves  of  sensation,  he  would  take  eTetything  eztei^ 
nsl  fer  one  and  the  same.  In  his  own  body  he  absolotely  did  not. 
disoriminate  head  and  fbot  at  all  by  their  distance,  hot  merely  by  th J 
.  difference  of  the  fedings  (and  bis  perception  of  snch  difibvenoe  was 
incredibly  fine),  whidi  he  experienced  from  the  one  and  from  the 
other;  and,  moreover,  through  tinte.  In  like  manner,  m  external 
bodies^  he  distinguished  their  figure  merely  by  the  Tarieties  of  im- 
pressed fedings ;  inasmuch,  fer  example,  as  the  cube,  by  its  augles, 
affected  his  feeling  differently  fhwn  the  qpherow  No  one  csn  con* 
odve  how  deceptive  is  the  use  of  language  aooommodated  to  vision. 
When  my  aonte  antagonist  appeals  to  Ohesdden's  osse,  which  proves 
directly  die  reveise  of  what  it  Is  addneed  to  refixte,  he  docs  not  oon- 
sider  that  the  first  vised  impvemions  which  one  bom  blind  reodves- 
after  eonehin^  do  not  constitute  visimL  Fw  the  very  reason,  that 
space  and  extension  are  empiricaUy  only  posdUe  tkrongh  a  percep- 
tkm  of  sight,  —  for  that  very  reason,  mnst  mth  a  patient,  after  his 
eyes  are  freed  from  the  cataract,  first  learn  to  live  in  space ;  if  he 
could  do  \his  previously,  then  would  not  the  distant  seem  to  hiui 
near,  —  the  separate  would  not  appear  to  him  as  one.  These  are 
the  irrounds  wliich  make  it  impossihlc  for  mo  to  believe  empirical 
space  in  a  blind  person;  and  from  tlicsc  I  infer,  that  this  form  of 
sensibility,  ns  Mi.  Ivant  calls  ii,  and  which,  hi  a  certain  signiticatiou, 
may  very  properly  be  styled  a  pure  representation,  cannot  come 
into  consciousness  otherwise  than  through  ilie  medium  of  our  visual 
perception  ;  without,  however,  denying  that  it  is  something  merely 
subjective,  or  aftirming  tliut  sight  affords  anything  similai"  to  this 
kind  of  lepreseutution.  The  example  of  blind  geometers  would 
likewise  argue  nothing  againi>t  uic,  even  if  the  geometers  had  been 
bom  l>lind  ;  and  tiiis  they  were  not,  ii',  even  in  their  early  infancy, 
they  had  seen  a  single  extended  object.'*' 
To  what  Platner  has  here  stated  I  would  add,  from  per^ual 

i  WtowpAtirti  Apkorummt  vol.  L  i  766,  p.  i88  el  My  ,  «dtt        — Ed. 
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flxperimeati  and  observation  upon  othani  that  if  any  one  who  is  not 

blind  will  go  into  a  room  of  an  unusual  shape, 
T^nZlleh^dl^     wholly  unknown  to  him,  and  into  vhioh  no  ray 

of  light  is  allowed  to  pcnetrat«^  he  nay  grope 
about  for  hours, — he  may  touch  and  mampnlale  erery  aide  and 
coram  of  it;  atiU,  notwithstanding  every  endcavoTi—*  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  previous  anbaidiary  notions  he  bringa  to  the  task,  he 
will  be  unable  to  form  any  eorrect  idea  of  tbe  room.  In  like  man- 
ner, a  blind-lblded  penoa  will  make  the  moat  oorioiia  miatakea  in 
TOgaid  to  tlie  figme  of  oljeota  {weaented  to  him.  If  tbeae  are  of  any 
eonaidenUe  oiroimiftflenee.  Biitif  theaenae  of  toviehinaaoh&Tot^ 
aUe  oirotimatoneea  oan  edlkt  ao  little,  how  mnoh  leas  eoold  it  alfoid 
na  any  knowledge  of  ionna,  if  tlie  aadatanee  whidi  it  here  faring! 
wiOi  U  ftom  onr  Tisnal  eoneeptiona,  weie  wkoUy  wanting? 
Thia  view  ta,  I  think,  atrongly  eonfirmed  by  the  fiunona  ease  of  a 

young  gentlenian,  blnid  from  birth,  oonehed  by 
ch^^^^J*  ^  Z  Obe8elden;^a  caae  remarkable  Ibr  being  per- 
c^og.  *  1^*^  ^  ihfm  onred,  that  ui  which  the  cataraot 

waa  most  perfect  (it  only  allowed  of  m  diatino< 
tion  of  light  and  darkness) ;  and,  at  the  aame  time^  in  whidi  the 
phawomena  have  been  moat  diatinotly  deaeribed*  In  thia  latter 
req>eot,  it  is,  howerer,  very  defident;  and  it  Sa  saying  but  little  in 
fkrct  ef  the  philoaopbieal  aonmen  of  madioal  men,  that  the  narra^ 
ttve  of  thia  eaae^  with  all  its  fiuolts,  is,  to  the  pieaeiit  moment,  the 
one  moat  to  be  relied  on.^ 

Kow  I  contend  (though  I  am  anvare  I  bare  high  antbonty  againat 
me),  that  if  a  blind  man  bad  been  able  to  ferm  a  ooneeption  of  « 
square  or  globe  by  mere  touch,  he  would,  on  first  peroeiviog  them 
by  sight,  be  able  to  discriminate  them  from  each  other;'  for  thia 
piipposos  only  tliat  lie  had  acquired  the  primary  notions  of  a  straight 
and  of  a  curved  line.  Again,  if  touch  afforded  us  the  notion  of 
space  or  extension  in  general,  the  patient,  on  obtaining  sight,  would 
certainly  he  able  to  conceive  the  jjossibility  of  space  or  extension 
beyond  the  actual  boundary  of  his  vision.  But  of  both  of  these 
Che8cldcn*s  patient  was  found  incapable.  An  it  is  a  celebrated  ease, 
I  sbail  (juote  to  you  a  few  passages  in  illustration:  you  will  tiud  it 
at  large  in  the  PhUosophlccd  Tranaactiom  for  the  year  1728. 

•*Though  we  say  of  this  gentleman,  that  he  was  blind,"  observes 
Mr.  Cheseldeu,  ^^as  we  do  of  all  people  w  ho  liave  ripe  cataracts  j  yet 


1  gee  Nunnctoy,  On  ths  Orgetfu  of  Kmon,  p.  a  Oa  Uik  questioa,  aee  Locke,  £»ajr  on  tk* 
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tbey  are  never  ao  blind  from  that  cause  but  that  they  ean  disoeni 

 , .  day  iSrom  night ;  and  for  the  most  part,  in  a 

strong  light,  dislfaigufali  Uaek,  white,  and  scarlet ; 
but  they  cannot  pereeiTe  the  shape  of  anything ;  for  the  light  by 
which  these  pereeptions  are  madei  being  let  in  olli^nely  through  the 
aqneons  humor,  or  the  anterior  snrfiuM  of  (be  erystalhoe  (by  whkh 
the  rays  eaiinoi  be  brought  into  a  ibens  upon  the  rethia),  they  ean 
diseera  in  no  other  manner  than  a  aomid  eye  ean  through  a  glass 
of  broken  jolly,  where  a  great  variety  of  surfaces  so  difibrently 
refract  the  light,  that  the  several  distinct,  pencils  ai  rays  cannot  be 
collected  by  the  eye  into  their  proper  foci ;  wherefore  the  shape  of 
an  object  ui  saeh  a  esae  cannot  be  at  aU  disosmed,  though  the  color 
may ;  and  thus  it  waa  with  this  young  gentleinaD,  who,  though  he 
knew  those  odors  asunder  in  a  good  light,  yet  when  he  aaw  them 
after  he  was  oooched,  the  &int  ideas  he  had  of  them  before  were  not 
soffieient  for  him  to  know  them  by  afterwards;  and  therefors  he 
did  not  think  them  the  same  whkb  he  had  befbre  known  by  thoae 
names.^ 

«        .  *  e  e  *  • 

When  he  tint  ww,  he  waa  so  §u  ttcm  makmg  any  Jndgmcnft 
abottt  distanofis»  that  he  tboQght  aQ  olyeeta  whateyer  tonohed  his 
eyes  (as  he  expressed  it)  as  what  he  lUt  did  hia  dun;  and  thought 
no  objects  so  agreeable  as  those  which  were  smooth  and  r^jnlar, 
though  he  coold  ibnn  no  jodgment  of  thsir  sh^ie,  or  goess  what  it 
was  in  any  object  that  was  pleadng  to  him.  He  knew  not  the  sh^M 
of  anythingi  nor  any  one  thing  from  another,  however  different  in 
shape  or  magnitnde:  bnt  upon  beiqg  told  what  things  were,  wlmse 
iorm  he  before  knew  ftom  leelii^  he  woold  carefiiUy  ohserre^  that 
he  migfat  know  them  agam ;  but  having  too  many  ol^jeets  to  learn  at 
onoe,  he  fbrgot  many  of  them ;  and  (as  be  said)  at  first  learned  to 
know,  and  again  forgot  a  thousand  tlkii^  in  a  day.  One  particular 
only  (though  it  may  tfpwt  trifling)  I  wUl  relate:  Having  often  for- 
got which  was  the  cat,  and  which  the  dog,  he  waa  ashamed  to  ask; 
but  fstfihing  the  cat  (which  he  knew  by  feeling^  he  waa  observed  to 
look  at  her  steadflistly,  and  then  aetting  her  down,  said,  *  So^  pusai  I 
shall  know  yon  another  time.* 

*  e  e  e  e  e 

**  We  thought  he  soon  knew  what  pictures  represented  which  were 
b) lowed  to  him,  but  we  found  afterwards  we  were  mistaken;  for 
about  two  months  after  he  was  couched,  he  discovered  at  once  they 
represented  solid  bodies,  when,  to  that  time,  he  considered  them  only 
as  parti-ctilorud  plains,  or  suifaee.s  diversified  with  variety  of  paints; 
but  even  then  he  was  no  less  surprised,  expecting  the  pictures  would 
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ftd  Ukm  tli«  ihii^  th^  repmented,  and  was  anmed  when  he  fimod 
those  {Mutfli  wfakh  by  their  light  nd  ibadov  iqppeared  now  round 
and  nneven^  M%  onlj  flat  Hke  the  lett;  and  adced  whioh  was  the 
lying  sense,  feeling  or  sanng."  ^ 
The  whole  of  this  matter  is  sfeiU  enveloped  in  great  unoertaintj, 

audi  should  he  eorry  either  to  dogmatise  myself 

J^ldJ^^Zo^Cou  ^  ^  •^"^  ^  *™  decided  opbioD. 
M  ^  q^».ttoI^         Without,  however,  going  the  length  of  Pktner, 

in  denying  the  posBihilttj  of  a  geometer  blind 
from  Urth,  we  may  allow  this,  and  yet  vindieato  eidnsively  to  sight 
the  power  of  affording  as  oar  empirioal  notions  of  spaee.  The 
exphuiation  of  this  snppoees,  however,  an  aoqpiaintance  with  the 
doctrine  of  pore  or  a  priori  qiaoe  as  a  frrm  of  thought ;  it  most, 
therefore,  for  the  present  be  deforred. 
The  last  question  on  whioh  I  shall  toneh,  and  with  whioh  I  shall 

eonelude  the  oonaideration  of  Pareeptioo  in  gen- 
^7       ^^^H    ^  is.— How  do  yn  obtab  our  knowledge  of 

onr  knowledge  of  Vib-      _,      ~Z^,  *    »  ...  7 

uaiDwtoticer  Yisoal  Distsnoe ?  Is  this  ongmaiy  or  aeqmrsd? 

Tinni  dMwM,  te-  With  regard  to  the  method  Ivy  whioh  we  judge 
AnBwiMifly,  reffard-  ^igtanoey  it  wss  fotmeily  supposed  to  dqpend 
eda^^an  orfgiMi  p«w  ^  orfginsl  Isw  of  the  ooostitittion,  and  to 

he  independent  of  any  koowledgo  gained  through 
the  medium  of  the  external  senses.  This  opinion  was  attadred  by 
Berkeley  in  his  Nietc  Theory  of  Vision^  one  of  the  finest  examples, 
as  Dr.  Smith  justly  observes,  of  philosophical  analysis  to  be  found  in 
oar  own  or  in  any  other  language ;  and  in  which  it  appears  most 
clearly  demonstrated,  that  our  whole  information  on  this  subject  is 
acquired  by  experience  and  association.  Tiiis  conclusioji  is  supported 
by  many  circumstances  of  frequent  occurrence,  in  Avhich  we  fall  into 
the  greatest  niistukc^  with  respect  to  the  distance  of  objects,  when 
we  form  our  judgment  solely  from  the  visible  impression  made  upon 
the  retina,  without  aUonding  to  the  other  circumstances  which  ordi- 
narily direct  us  in  forming  our  conclusions.  It  also  ol)tains  confirma- 
tion from  the  case  of  Chesclden,  which  T  have  already  cjuoted.  It 
clearly  appears  that,  in  the  first  instance  the  patient  had  no  correct 
ideas  of  distance ;  and  wo  are  expressly  told  that  he  suj>pot»ed  all 
objects  i<>  touch  the  eye,  until  he  learned  to  correct  his  visible,  l)y 
means  of  Im  tanirible,  impressions,  and  thu«i  irrndnally  to  accpiii-o 
mure  correct  notions  of  the  situation  of  surrounding  bodies  with 
respect  to  his  own  person. 


1  F^co  Ad:>m  Qml'h-H  E«r,./«  on  PkHMcpUcat  SMjbd».    [F^  M,  M,  M,  0dit  ISOO.  Ct 
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Oil  the  hjpoUiesui  tluit  our  ideas  of  distance  are  acquired,  it  re- 
mains for  US  to  investigate  the  drcmnstanoes 

ctrcom^tnTicpff  which  whioh  anist  uf)  in  forming  our  judgmrat  respecU 
a»tet  u.  iu  forming  gjj^U  find  that  they  may  be  ar- 

taij  TifiMlflirtt^nr    wng'od  under  two  heads,  some  of  them  depend- 

pend,  1.  On  Mtdtti 

log  npoQ  certain  states  of  the  eye  itself  and  otb- 
MatMof  tiM«gra.         «rs  npoB  Tarions  nrcidents  tliat  oecur  in  the 

appeanmoe  of  the  objects.  With  respect  to  dia* 
lances  tliat  arc  so  short  as  to  require  the  a^jnstment  of  the  eye  in 
order  to  obtam  distinct  vision,  it  appears  that  a  certain  voluntary 
eiffi)!!  is  oecessBiy  to  produce  the  desired  eflfoet:  this  efibrtt  whatever 
may  be  its  nature,  causes  a  coRCSponding  sensation,  the  amount  of 
which  we  learn  by  experience  to  appreciate;  and  thus,  through  the 
medium  of  assodatloD,  we  moqvdjn  the  power  of  estimating  the  dis- 
tance with  suffldent  aecaracy. 

When  objects  are  placed  at  only  a  moderate  distance,  but  not  sneh 
as  to  require  the  adjnstment  of  the  eye,  in  directmg  the  two  eyes  to 
the  object  we  inoBne  them  inwards;  as  is  the  case  liicewise  with  very 
dicrt  distances:  so  that  what  are  termed  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  if  pro- 
dooed,  would  msike  an  angle  at  the  object,  the  angle  Tarymg  iuTeraely 
as  the  distance.  Hm,  as  in  the  former  case,  we  liave  certain  percep* 
ticos  excited  by  the  muscular  efforts  necessary  to  produce  a  proper 
inclination  of  the  axes,  and  these  we  learn  to  associate  with  certain 
distances.  As  a  proof  that  this  is  the  mode  by  which  we  Judge  of 
those  distances  where  the  optic  axes  form  an  appreciable  angle,  when 
the  eyes  are  both  directed  to  the  same  object^  while  the  effort  of 
adjnstment  is  not  perceptible,*—  it  has  been  remarked,  that  persons 
who  are  deprived  of  the  sight  of  one  eye,  are  incapable  of  fimning 
a  correct  judgment  in  this  ease. 
When  we  are  required  to  judge  of  still  greater  distances,  where 

the  object  is  so  remote  as  that  the  axes  of  the 

JL";;;':';::*        p«-nd.  w  «.  »o  i«»ger  .u.  to 

ibrm  our  opinioB  from  any  sensation  in  the  eye 
itse]£  In  this  case,  we  have  rsconrse  to  a  variety  of  circumstances 
connected  with  the  sftpearanoe  of  the  object ;  for  example,  its  appar- 
ent suse^  the  disthictnesB  with  which  it  is'  seen,  the  vividness  of  its 
colors,  the  number  of  intervening  objects,  and  other  nmilar  acd* 
dents,  all  of  which  obviously  depend  upon  previous  experience,  and 
whioh  we  are  in  the  habit  of  assodating  with  diflhrent  distances, 
without,  in  each  particular  case,  investigating  the  cause  on  wiiich  our 
judgment  is  founded* 

The  conclusions  of  science  seem  In  this  case  to  be  dedsive ;  and 
yet  the  whole  question  is  thrown  into  doubt  by  the  analogy  of  the 
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lover  animalg.  If  in  man  tho  perception  o£  disUuice  be  not  origi- 
nal but  ao^nired,  tbe  perception  of  distance  must 
Berkeley's  proof     bo  ikbo  «oqiiired  by  them.    But  as  tbU  is  not  the 
fir  «rtogy*^rf' *•  regard  to  aniinals,  this  confirms  the  ret- 

lowwanimAh.  flooi^g  of  those  wbo  woold  explain  the  peroep- 

tion*  of  distance  in  man,  as  an  original)  not  as  an 
aiOqnjred)  knowledge.   That  the  Bcrkeleian  doctriDe  is  oppoaed  by 
the  analogy  of  the  lower  animals,  is  admitted  by  one  of  its  most 
jDtelligeot  supporters,  —  Dr.  Adam  Smith.  ^ 
''Thaty  antecedent  to  all  experience^**  says  Smith,   the  yoong  of 

at  least  tbe  greater  part  of  animals  possess  some 

Adam  Smith  quoted.       .  ^.  ^«  t*  j  i 

mstmctwe  perception  of  this  kind,  seems  abunr- 

daiitly  evident.   The  hen  never  feeds  her  young  by  dropping  the 

£>od  into  their  bills,  as  the  linnet  and  the  thmsh  feed  theirs.  Almost 

as  soon  as  her  chickens  are  hatched,  she  does  not  feed  them,  bnt  oar- 

ries  them  to  the  field  to  &ed,  where  they  walk  abont  at  their  ease^ 

it  wonld  seem,  and  appear  to  have  the  most  distinct  pero^tion  of 

all  the  tangible  objects  which  snrroand  them.  We  m^  often  see 

them,  accordingly,  by  the  straightest  road,  mn  to  and  ]^  up  any 

little  grams  wlddli  she  shows  them,  eren  at  the  dtstanoe  of  aeveni 

yards;  and  they  no  sooner  come  into  the  light  than  they  seem  to 

understand  this  langnage  of  Vision  as  well  as  they  ever  do  afterwards.  . 

The  yoong  of  the  partridge  and  the  groose  seem  to  have,  at  the  same 

early  period,  the  most  distinct  psroepdons  of  the  same  kind.  The 

yonng  partridge,  almast  as  soon  as  it  eomss  from  the  shell,  rons 

abont  among  long  grass  and  com,  the  yoong  groose  among  long 

heath ;  and  wonld  both  most  essentially  hnrt  themselves  if  they  had 

not  tho  most  acote  as  well  90  distinct  perception  of  tbe  tangible 

objects  which  not  only  sorronnd  them  bnt  pfeis  npon  them  on  all 

sides.  This  is  the  case,  too,  with  the  young  of  the  goc^  of  the 

dock,  and,  so  finr  aa  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  with  those  of  at 

least  the  greater  part  of  the  birds  which  make  their  nests  upon  the « 

ground,  with  the  greater  part  of  those  which  are  ranked  by  Linmens 

in  the  orden  of  the  hen  and  the  goose,  and  of  many  of  those  long- 

shanked  and  wading  birds  which  he  places  in  the  order  that  he  dis^ 

tingoishes  by  the  name  of  GralliB* 

«  «  •  «  * 

^  It  teems  difficolt  to  suppose  that  man  is  the  only  animal  of  which 
tho  young  are  not  endowed  with  some  instinctive  peroq;^tion  of  this 
kind.  The  young  of  the  hnman  speoiesi  however,  contmne  so  long 
in  a  state  of  entire  dependency,  they  must  be  so  long  carried  about 
In  tlie  arms  of  their  mothers  or  of  th«r  nurses,  that  such  an  instino- 
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tive  perception  may  seem  leee  neoenary  to  them  then  to  any  other 
raoe  of  aamiale*  Before  it  oonld  be  of  eoy  qee  to  thorn,  obeemrtioD 
and  expeiienoe  maj,  by  the  knom  |iriiieiple  of  the  aaeodstion  of 
ideas,  have  adBciently  eomieeted  in  their  young  tpinda  each  vioUe 
objeoi  with  the  oorreapoadiBg  tangible  <Nie  which  it  IB  fitted  to  np* 
Teaent^  Nsture,  it  may  be  aaid,  never  beatOwa  npon  any  enbnal  any 
ftonlty  which  ia  not  ei^er  neeeanuy  or  oaeib],  and  an  imtinot  of  thia 
Idnd  wotdd  be  altogether  ttaaleeB  to  an  animal  whieh  must  neoessarily 
acquire  the  Imowledge  wliidi  the  insthiot  is  given  to  sapply^  Iong 
before  that  instinct  ooold  be  fsi  any  use  to  it.  Children,  however, 
ap[iear  at  so  very  early  a  period  to  know  the  distance,  the  shape,  and 
magnitnde  of  the  different  tangible  objects  which  are  presented  to 
them,  that  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  even  they  may  have  some 
instinctive  perception  of  this  kind  ;  though  possibly  in  a  much  weaker 
degree  than  the  greater  part  of  other  animals.  A  child  that  is 
scarcely  a  month  old,  stretches  out  its  hands  to  feol  auy  Utile  play- 
thing that  is  presented  to  it.  It  distinguislies  its  mii-se,  and  the  other 
pe(>|)lc  who  are  much  about  it,  from  straiiu^ers.  It  clinics  t(^  tlie  for- 
mti,  and  turns  away  from  tlie  latter.  Hold  a  Biaall  lookiuix-glass 
betbrc  a  chilJ  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  months  old,  and  it  will 
stretch  out  its  little  arms  behind  the  glass,  ia  order  to  feel  tlie  child 
whieh  it  see»8,  and  which  it  imagines  is  at  the  back  of  the  glass.  It 
is  deceived,  no  doubt ;  but  even  this  sort  of  deception  sufficiently 
demonstrates  tliat  it  has  a  tolerably  distinct  apprehension  of  the 
ordinary  perspective  of  Vision,  which  it  caimut  well  havu  learnt  from 
observation  and  experience." 
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LECTURE  XXIX, 

TRB  PEB8KNTATIYS  7AC0LTT. 

II.  8ELP-COK8CIOUSN&88. 

XIayinq,  in  our  last  Lebtnre,  ooncfaided  the  oonsidentloii  of  Ezter- 

lic^aiiitiiintioT,  Perception,  I  may  now  briefly  reoapitnlsto 

i^incipAi  points  of  certMii  TesuHs  of  the  discussion,  and  state  in  vbat 
4Mto«MttatwMatt«  principal  respects  the  doctrine  I  would  maintain, 
latiort  4o<Mm  «r  ^iiFers  from  that  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  whom  I 
«r  JBfl^'aad  sttwut!^     suppose  always  to  hold,  in  reality,  the  system  of 

an  Intuitive  Perception. 
In  the  first  place,  —  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  external  object 

to  the  senses.    The  ircMieral  doctrine  on  tliis  sub- 
L  Itt  M^rd  to  tbe  Js  thus  t- iven  by  Iteid  :  "  A  law  of  our  nature 

Ffi'  DtJiPt  f  tint  wp-  rt'ijar.lina:  perception  is,  that  we  perceive  no  ob- 
Ma.  ject,  unless  &onie  impression  is  made  upon  the 

organ  of  sense,  either  hy  the  initnediatc  applica- 
tion of  the  object,  or  by  some  medinrn  which  ]>:\sses  between  the 
object  and  the  oriran.  In  two  of  our  senses,  viz.,  J'uueh  and  T  i-i  , 
there  must  be  an  immediate  application  of  the  object  to  the  f>ig.uj. 
In  ilie  other  three,  the  object  is  perceived  at  a  distance,  but  still  by 
means  of  a  medium,  by  which  some  impression  Ls  made  upon  the 
organ.**  * 

Xow  thi.%  I  showed  you,  is  incorrect.  Tbo  only  object  ever  per- 
ceived is  the  object  in  immediate  contact.— in  immediate  relation, 
with  the  organ.  What  Reid,  and  j)hiiosopliers  ifi  !i;enoral,  call  the 
dLstatit  ol>icct,  is  wholly  unknown  to  Perception  :  by  reasoning  we 
may  comiect  the  object  perceived  with  certain  antecedents,  —  certain 
causes;  but  these,  as  the  result  of  an  inference,  cannot  be  the  objects 
of  perception.  Tb**  onlv  objortM  f>r  ])crception  are  in  all  the  senses 
equally  immcdiaie.  i  iius  tiie  ol»ject  of  my  vision  at  present  is  not 
the  pa]>er  or  letters  at  a  foot  from  my  eye,  but  the  rays  of  lirrht  re- 
flected firom  these  upon  the  retina.   The  object  of  your  hearing  is 

1  Imtiteetml  fInMry,  Itegr  U.  c.  iL  [  ir«r*i,  p.  W.  —  £i>- j 
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not  the  vibrations  of  mj  larynx,  nor  the  vibrntions  of  the  intervon* 
ing  air;  but  the  vibrations  detenmned  tliercbj  in  th«  ovrHy  of  the 
internal  ear,  and  in  immediate  eontact  ^  ith  tiio  auditory  nerves.  In 
both  aenaea,  the  external  object  perceived  ia  the  last  effect  of  a  aeries 
of  nnperoeiTed  eanaca.  Bat  to  call  tbeae  anperceived  eanaea  tbe 
object  of  peroeption,  and  to  call  the  perceived  effect,  ~the  real 
olgeoti  only  the  madium  oi  peroeptloii,  ia  either  a  groaa  ertor  or  aa 

unwarrantable  aboae  of  language.    My  coiid»> 
In  an  tboMn«»,th«    ^  |.  therefore^  thst»  in  all  the  aeoMsa,  the  ex. 

external  ot^eotia  eon-      ,        i    t.    .  •    •   ^  ^   ^i.    a 

tMtwithtteowa.      temal  object  la  m  contact  with  the  oigan,  and 

thoa,  in  a  certam  algnilicatico,  aH  the  eeoaea  ioet 
only  modificaticoa  of  Tondu  This  ia  the  ample  &ct,  and  any  other 
statemoit  of  it  ia  either  the  eflbct  or  the  ctaaeof  misconception. 
In  the  second  place,— >in  relation  to  the  nmnber  and  conaecation 

of  the  demeotary  phwacmena,  *— it  is,  and  moat 
2.  In  ngTd  to  tbe    |^  admitted,  on  all  handa,  that  perception  moat 
tion  ot  .heei«BM«ury    ^  pwocdcd  If  SB  mipnawm  of  the  extomal 
phwniMMiw  olject  on  tile  sense;  in  other  words,  that  the 

material  reality  and  the  otgan  most  be  brongfat 
into  contact,  prevkwa  to,  and  aa  the  conditkm  o(  an  act  of  thia  ho- 
ttlty.  On  thia  point  there  can  be  no  dilute.  Bnt  the  esse  ia  diffoiw 
ent  in  regard  to  the  two  fi>Ilowing.  It  ia  aasorted  by  philosophers  in 
general:        That  the  hnpression  made  on  the  organ  nrnst  be  propa- 

gated  to  the  brain,  before  a  cognition  of  the  object 
CMBmdMMMor    tafcea  pbice  in  the  mmd,--in  otherworda,  thai 

ing  tue  orgwiTta*.    ^  precede  and  determme 

iwtoB  the  mtdleotnal  action ;  and,  8*.  That  Senaotaon 

Ftopcr  precedea  Perception  Proper,  In  regerd 
to  the  fi>rmer  assertion,  if  by  this  were  only  meant,  that  the  mind 
does  not  peroeiTe  external  objeota  ont  of  relation  to  ita  bodily  organs, 
and  that  the  relation  of  the  object  to  the  organiam,  aa  the  condition 
of  perception,  moat,  theve^Mre,  ia  the  order  of  natore,  be  viewed  aa 

prior  to  the  cognition  of  that  relation,  «no  ob- 
^^^iMjrtot  nqpMt  tah  ^  could  be  made  to  the  statement   Bat  if 

it  be  intended,  as  it  seems  to  be,  that  the  organic 
affection  precedes  in  the  order  of  time  the  intellectual  cognition,  — 
of  this  we  have  no  proof  whatever.   The  feet  as  stated  would  be 

inconsislonl  willi  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception;  fof  if  llie 
organic  afi'eetion  were  chronologically  prior  to  tlie  act  of  knowU'dije, 
the  imniecliiito  perception  of  an  object  different  from  our  l)o<lily 
senses  \\'ould  bu  inii>o.ssible,  and  the  extenuil  world  would  thus  be 
represented  only  in  the  subjective  affections  of  our  ou  u  ur^xatii^rn. 
It  is,  therefore,  more  correct  to  hold,  that  the  oorporeal  move- 
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mcnt  and  the  mental  perception  are  simultaneous ;  and  in  place  of 
holding  that  the  intdlectual  action  commences  aft,cr  the  bodily  has 
terminated,  —  in  place  of  holding  that  the  mind  is  ^nnected  with 
the  body  only  at  the  central  extraouty  of  the  nenroos  system,  it  is 
more  simple  and  philosophical  to  suppose  that  it  is  united  with  the 
nenroiif  ajitem  in  its  whole  extent.  The  mode  of  thi«  union  is  of 
ooime  inooiDoeivable :  but  the  UiUer  hypothesis  of  union  is  not  more 
iooonottTable  than  the  former ;  and,  while  it  has  the  testimony"  of 
consciousness  in  its  £ivor,  it  is  otherwise  not  obnozioos  to  many  seri- 
ous objections  to  which  the  other  is  ezpof^ 
In  regard  to  the  latter  assertion,  •^TiSi^  that  a  peroeption  proper 

is  always  preceded  by  a  sensation  proper,  —  this^ 
Koi«fi..n  of  sen.a-     ^tj^^jjj  maintained  by  fieid  and  Stewait,  is  even 

tiou  proper  to  i*erc«p-  «  «         «  « 

more  maniiiBstly  erron«MB  than  the  former  asser- 


iMOOf  toasbing  the  precedence  of  an  organic  to  a 
mental  action.  In  summing  np  Beid's  doctrine  of  Peroeptid^  Mr. 
Stewart  says:  "To  what  does  the  statement  of  Reid  amount f 
Hierdy  to  this:  that  the  mind  is  so  lormed,  that  certain  imprewcns 
prodnood  on  cor  ofgana  of  sense  by  eactemal  oljeots,  are  Mowed  by 
coirespcndent  sensations^  and  that  these  seosaticiis  (which  have  no 
mom  resemblance  to  the  qoalitiM  of  matter,  than  the  words  of  a 
language  have  to  tlie  thingi  they  denote)  are  Mowed  by  a  percep- 
tion of  the  ezifitenoe  and  qualities  of  the  bodies  by  which  the  impres- 
sions are  made.**^  Too  wiU  find  in  Retd's  own  works  ezpresnons 
which,  if  talnn  literally,  would  make  us  believe  that  he  held  percep- 
tion to  be  a  mere  inference  fifom  sensation.  Thus:  *^  Obsorvmg  that 
the  agreeable  sensation  is  raised  when  the  rose  is  near,  and  ceases 
when  it  is  removed,  I  am  led,  by  my  nature,  to  oonolude  some  qual- 
ity to  be  in  the  rose,  whioh  is  the  caoBe  of  this  sensation.  This 
quality  in  the  rose  is  the  object  peresived ;  and  that  act  of  my  mind, 
by  which  I  have  the  conviotion  and  belief  of  this  quality,  is  what  in 
this  esse  I  call  percep6on.»  *  I  have,  however,  had  frequent  occaaon 
to  show  yon  that  we  must  not  always  interpret  Reid*s  expresrions 
very  rigorously ;  and  we  are  often  obliged  to  save  his  philo^t^hy 
from  tho  oonseqnences  of  his  own  loose  and  ambiguous  language.  In 
the  present  inrtanoe,  if  Reid  were  taken  at  lus  word,  his  perception 
would  be  only  an  instinctive  belief,  consequent  on  a  sensation,  that 
there  is  some  unknown  extem^d  qmdity  the  cause  of  the  sensation. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there  is  no  more  ground  for  holding  that 
sensation  precedes  perception,  than  for  holding  that  perception  pre-* 
cedes  sensation.  In  tUct,  both  exist  only  as  they  eoexist.  They  tlo 
not  indeed  always  coexist  in  the  same  degree  of  intensity,  but  they 
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arc  equally  original ;  and  it  is  only  by  an  act,  not  of  the  easiest  ab- 
stractinn,  that  we  are  aUe  to  daeerimitiete  them  eoieotifioeUj  fitim 

each  otber.^ 

So  much  £or  the  f\rst  of  tho  two  faculties  by  which  we  acquire 

^  ^  .  ^  Imowledge,— the  facultv  of  External  PeroentkML 
Ta»  mvutf  at  Self*  — ~  1,-1        -       .  . 

loesecoit  1  <A  triese  lacnltiesia 


which  hm  likewise  r^eived,  among  otheil»  tho 
name  of  Interaal  or  Keflex  PeroeptioD.  This  fiMmky  will  not  occu(>y 
VM  long;  as  the  priao^wl  questions  regarding  its  natm  and  operation 
have  been  ahready  oooatdered,  in  treating  of  Ounadonieai  tn  gfD> 
eral. '  •  • 

I  formeriy  thawed  JW  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  Perocp* 

tion^  or  the  other  Speeial  VtienHiMf  from  Coa- 
ta^ch^ ^"^a*  «^  ^^^^  to  reduce  Oonsdoua- 

mnWrnUf.  B***  ^^^"^  ^  *  ipeoial  &ealty;  and  that  the 

attempt  to  do  ao  bj  the  SooUiah  phikeoplien 
is  0e]f-oontradietory»'  I  stated  to  fc%  however,  that  thoi^  it  he 
inoompetent  to  eetahiiih  a  ftcnlt j  fbr  the  immediate  hnowledgie  of 
the  external  worid,  and  a  ftonltj  ht  the  Immediate  knowledgo  of 
the  internal,  ae  two  ultimata  powen,  tadnmwe  of  eaeh  other,  and  not 
merely  enhordinata  forma  of  a  higher  immediata  knofMgc^  nnder 
which  they  are  oomprehended  or  oenried  np  into  ones  -^I  etated,  I 
mfy  that  though  the  immediate  knowlndgea  of  matter  and  of  mind 
are  still  only  nio4ifiost)onB  of  oonecioamcw,  yet  that  tiranr  diaonmi- 
nation,  as  sdbaltem  fteolties,  is  both  aliowahle  and  eonvenient.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  aolieme  whioh  I  giYo  yon  of  the  distriholian  of 
GonseioosaeM  into  its  specisl  modeiy-~I  distingnislied  a  firndty  of 
External,  and  a  fiMoltj  of  Intemsl,  Apprehension,  eooelltoting  to> 
gether  a  more  genarsl  modifieation  of  ooBseionsnesSi  which  I  celled 
the  Acquisitive  or  IVesyntative  or  Beoeptivo  Faeolty. 
In  regard  to  Self-oonsoioQsneas,-—  the  ftealty  of  Internal  Experi- 
ence, —  pliiloaophen  Imve  been  &r  more  harmo- 
piiDoMpiMniMidi*    aions  than  in  regard  to  BxtemalPeroeption.  In 
IB  tMr  o,  in     ^  jjj^  difflronoea  tonehiiig  this  fteulty  origi- 

foiyo    touching    Solf-  '        ,  • 

cao«ciou8n«w  ttum  In  w*®  «**>«f  » the  amhigoities  of  knguage,  and 
itgard  to  ArMffite.     the  dilbraat  meaniugs  nttaohed  to  the  same  form 

ofexpresrion,  than  in  any'fondamental  oppooition 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  its  reality  and  natnre.  It  ia  admitted  cqnaUy- 
by  all  to  exist  and  to  exist  as  a  sooree  of  knowledge ;  and  the  sup- 
posed diifcrences  of  philosophers  in  this  respect,  are,  as  I  shaU  diow 
you,  mere  ciTuib  iu  the  liitflorical  blatemi^t  of  their  opinions. 
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The  sphere  and  character  of  this  Acuity  of  acquisition,  will  he 

best  illustrated  by  ooiitrastmg  it  with  the  other. 
^s^f«ou8ci(Hi«ne»  Perception  is  the  power  by  which  we  arc  made 
•tfiOon.  Tbdrflukdi'     ^ware  of  the  phfenomena  of  the  external  world; 


beli-eonsciooMiefiB  the  power  by  which  we  appre- 
hend the  phanoinena  of  the  intern mI.  The  ob- 
jects of  the  former  are  all  presented  to  us  in  Space  and  Time ;  spaoe 
and  time  are  thus  the  two  conditions,  —  the  two  fondamental  forms, 
of  external  perception.  The  objects  of  the  latter  are  rII  apprehended 
by  OS  in  Time  and  in  Self;  time  and  self  are  thus  the  two  conditions, 
—the  two  fundamental  forms,  of  Internal  Perception  or  Selfcon- 
•eaoQsness.  Time  is  thus  a  form  or  oonditkm  oommon  to  both  &eiil* 
ties;  wh3e  spaoe  is  a  form  peculiar  to  the  one,  self  a  form  peooliar 

to  the  other.   ^Vhat  I  mean  by  the  form  or  con* 

ibT^  Ti!^.       ^^^^^'^     •  ^^y* »  ^*         — that  aettuig 

(If  I  may  so  spei^),  out  of  which  no  olject  can 
be  known*  Thns  we  only  know,  through  8elf-ooi»cioasneB8^  tbe 
phttnomena  of  the  internal  woiid,  as  modifioatioDS  of  the  indivtstbla 
ego  or  oonsdons  nnit;  we  only  know,  thnmgh  Feroeption,  the  phi^ 
Bomena  of  the  eztemal  world,  nnder  spaoe^  or  as  modifications  of 
the  extended  and  divisible  non-^  or  known  plurality.  That  ^e 
forms  are  native,  not  adventitioas,  to  the  mbid,  is  invcAved  in  their 
neoesstty.  What  I  cannot  but  think,  must  be  a  priori^  or  original 
to  thought;  it  cannot  be  engendered  by  experience  npon  efostom. 
Bttt  this  is  not  a  snbjeot  the  diseossion  of  which  eonoems  os  al 
present* 

It  may  be  asked,  if  self  or  ego  be  the  form  of  SeU^onsoionsnen^ 

w)iy  is  the  not-8el(  the  non-ego,  not  in  like  man* 
ner  eslled  the  form  of  Perception?  To  this  I 
reply,  that  the  not^Belf  is  only  a  negation,  and,  tiiongh  it  discrimi* 
natea  the  objects  of  the  external  cognition  4om  those  of  the  inter- 
nal, it  does  not  afiford  to  the  former  any  positive  bond  of  anion 
among  themselves.  This^  on  the  contrary,  is  supplied  to  them  by 
the  form  of  space,  ont  of  which  they  eaa  neither  be  perceived,  nor 
imagined  by  the  mind ;  —  space,  therefore,  as  the  positive  condition 
midcr  which  Uie  non-qgo  is  neceanrily  known  and  imagined,  and 
through  which  it  reosives  itsnnity  in  eonsdoosness,  is  properly  said 
to  aSbid  the  condition  or  form  of  BxtemalPereeptioo. 

Bat  a  more  important  question  may  be  started.  If  spaoe,  — if 
extension,  be  a  necessary  form  of  thought,  this,  it  may  be  argued, 
proves  that  the  mind  itself  is  extended.  The  reasoning  hei'e  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  assumption,  that  the  qualities  of  the  subject  luiow* 

^1 
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log  mtuA  be  tunilar  to  the  qualities  of  tlic  olgect  kno^iii.   This,  m 

I  have  already  stated,^  u  a  mere  ptbilosophioal 
If  Bjmee  be  a  neccs-     crotchct,  —  an  asstimption  without  a  shadow 

totte°iidB«^to(SnB^  probability  in  its  favor.   That  the  raind 

imM?  bai  tbe  power  of  peroetving  extended  objects,  is 

no  ground  for  holding  that  it  is  itself  extended. 
BtiU  leu  em  it  be  auoatained,  tbat  because  it  baa  ideally  a  n.ttix  o  or 
neeoamy  eoneeption  of  space,  i  t  must  really  oeoiq>y  apace.  X  othifl^p 
eaa  be  more  abemd.  On  this  doctrinoi  to  eziit  aa  exten<led  is  sii|h 
posed  neeenary  in  order  to  think  ei:tension.  £nt  if  this  anal<^|y 
bold  good,  tbe  sphere  of  ideal  spaea  vhich  tbe  mind  can  imagiae^ 
onght  to  be  limited  to  tbe  apbera  of  zeal  apaoe  which  the  mind 
actually  ill  Is.  This  is  not,  how6yer»  tbe  caee;  for  tboogb  tbe  mind 
be  not  abeolately  nalimited  in  its  pow^  of  oonceiTing  apace,  atSU 
tbe  compaM  tboa|^  may  be  viewed  aa  infinite  in  tl^  respect,  aa 
oontra.sted  witb  tbe  petty  point  of  eztenaion,  wbicb  tbe  adTocatea 
of*  the  doctane  in  ^peatton  allow  it  to  wseupj  in  ite  eoiporeal  dooa- 
Scile. 

Tbe  ftoolty  of  SeUtooMoionaneat  afforda  vm  a  knowledge  of  tbe 

pfanoomena  of  onr  minda.  It  k  tbe  eonroe  of 


co^otL^*"'  expeiieooe.   Ton  will,  tberefore,  ob- 

aem,  tbat^  like  Bxtemal  Pereeption,  it  only 
flirniabea  na  widi  Acta;  and  tbat  tbe  nae  we  make  of  tbeae  ftoti^ 
•^tbat  ia^  what  we  find  in  tbem,  wbat  we  dednee  fiom  tbem,** 
belongs  to  a  difibvent  prooeae  of  intelligeBeo^  Seif^MmBdonsnem 
affiutUi  the  materials  eqoally  to  aU  systems  of  pbilosopby ;  all  eqnaUy 
admit  it,  and  all  eiiliorate  tbe  materiala  wbieb  tbia  faculty  supplies, 
according  to  tbeir  fiobaon.  And  bare  I  may  merely  notice,  by  tbe 

way,  wbat,  in  treating  of  tbe  Kegulative  Facnlty, 
Two«uid««ftfMi.    wOl  fidl  to  be  Ngolaily  diaonssed,  that  tbcee 
with  the  p),«nom.    ^  ^     materials,  may  be  considered  in  two 

ena  given  in  Self-con-  ^  w 

niousoees,  -  viz :  ei-  ways.  Wo  may  SB!]  luy  eUber  Induction  aIoB% 
mt  b7  iBdMtfott  or  also  Analyvs.  If  we  merely  contider  tbe 
aJme,  or  ^ pbanomena  which  Sel^^onscioiisnefls  reresls,  in 

tion  and  UiMjiii  to*  ^ 

ggOm.  relation  to  each  other,  —  merely  compare  tbem 

together,  and  generalize  tbe  qualities  which  they 
display  in  common,  and  thus  arrange  them  into  dassea  or  groups 
governed  by  tbe  same  laws,  we  perform  the  process  of  Inducti(Mi. 
By  this  process  we  obtain  what  is  general,  but  not  what  is  necessary. 
For  example,  having  observed  that  external  objects  presented  in 
perception  are  extcmleil,  we  generalize  the  notion  of  extension  or 
^ace.    Wc  have  thus  explained  tiie  possibility  of  a  coucepliou  of 
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space^  hat  ontj  of  spaoe  as  ft  general  and  oontingeot  notion;  for  if 
we  hold  that  this  notion  eadats  in  the  mind  only  as  the  result  of 
such  a  proeeM,  we  nitiit  hold  it  to  he  a  posieriari  or  adventitious, 
and,  therefore,  eontingent.  Such  Is  the  prooeas  of  Induotion,  or  of 
Simple  Obsenration.  The  other  process,  thait  of  Anolysis  or  Critic 
oism,  dbes  not  leat  satisfied  with  tUs  comparison  and  generalisation, 
which  it,  however,  supposes.  It  proposes  not  merely  to  find  what 
is  general  in  the  pluenomena,  but  what  is  neoessarf  and  imhrersaL 
It,  accordingly,  takes  mental  phenomena,  and,  by  abstraetioa, 
throws  aside  all  that  it  is  able  to  detach,  without  annihilating  the 
phsmomena  altogether, — in  short,  it  nalyaes  thought  into  its  essen- 
tial or  necessary,  and  its  accidental  or  contingent,  elements. 
Thus,  from  Observation  and  Induction,  we  discover  what  expe- 
rience affords  as  its  general  result;  from  Analysis 
^J^Bj^weof  OfUfc  ^j^^i  Criticism,  we  discover  what  experieiif^o  sup- 
poses as  its  necessary  condition.  Yo\i  will  nolico, 
that  the  critical  analysis  of  which  I  now  speak,  is  limited  to  the 
objects  of  our  iutuinal  obser^'ation ;  for  in  the  phenomena  of  mind 

alone  can  we  be  conscious  of  absolute  necessity. 


Ml  iiiumMj  to  m  necessity  is,  in  fact,  to  us  subjectivo;  for  a 


thing  is  conceived  impossible  only  an  wc  are 
unable  to  construe  it  in  thought.  "Whjitover  does  not  violatt;  the 
laws  of  tbouLrlit,  is,  therefore,  not  to  us  impossible,  however  firmly 
we  may  believe  tltat  it  will  not  occur.  For  exara])le,  we  hold  it 
absolutely  iinp<»ssn)lc,  that  a  tiling-  can  begin  to  be  without  a  cause. 
Why?  Simply  because  tlie  mind  cannot  realize  to  itself  the  con- 
ception of  absolute  commencement.  That  a  stone  should  ascend 
into  the  air,  we  firmly  believe  will  never  happen;  but  we  find  no 
dilbruiiy  in  conccivinij:  it  possible.  Why?  Merely  becmise  crra'^'i- 
tation  is*  only  u  fact  generalized  by  induction  anil  (»bf;ervatioii ;  and 
its  negation,  therefore,  violates  no  law  of  thought.  When  we  tnlk, 
therefore,  of  tlie  n(r>  ssifi^/  of  any  external  pha»nomenon,  the  exjtrcfj- 
sion  is  improper,  if  the  necessity  l)e  only  an  inference  of  induction, 
and  not  involved  iji  any  canon  of  intelligence.  For  induction  proves 
to  us  only  what  is,  not  >\  liat  must  be,  —  the  actual,  not  the  nccessar}*. 
The  two  processes  of  Induction  or  Observation,  and  of  Analysis 

or  Criticism,  have  been  variously  employed  by 
different  philosophers.   Locke,  for  instance,  lim- 
iiuiuttivemnd  Critic^  himself  to  the  foimer,  overlooking  alto- 

KcOkkU  in  phiioM-  gether  the  latter.  He,  accordingly,  discovered 
'^Mc*.  nothing  necessary,  or  apri^ri,  in  the  phrrnom- 

ena  of  our  internal  experience.    To  him  all 
axioms  are  only  generaliiatinna  of  expeiienoe.  In  this  respect  he 
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was  greatly  OXOcUed  by  Descartes  and  Leibnitz.    The  latter,  indeed, 

vas  the  philosoplter  yyho  dearly  eomiOMted  the 
L^tadta'— tlioM     PJ^^P^  phajnomenon  of  nccesiity, 

to  oMtnM  iiuiiwiij  in  oar  cognitions^  oonld  not  be  explained  '  ^  tlie 
t^  p  crHcrion  of  groiuid  of  experieDoe.  *'A11  the  examplee^^'  he 
n*uvo  to  the  ^^^^^  «which  oonfim  a  general  truth,  how  nu- 
mevona  aeerer,  wonld  not  suffice  to  eataUiah 
the  nnivervd  neoeaaity  of  thia  aame  tmth;  for  it  does  not  follow, 
that  what  haa  hitherto  oconrred  will  always  ooonr  in  fbture.**'  ''If 
Locke,**  he  adds,  **had  anffidently  oonaidered  the  diibcenoe  between 
troths  whieh  are  necessary  or  demonattstire,  and  those  whidi  we 
infer  from  indnetion  alone^  he  wonld  have  peroetved  that  neoesssxy 
troths  conld  only  be  proved  from  princtplea  which  command  onr 
assent  by  their  intuitiye  evidence;  inaamaok  aa  onr  sensea  can 
inform  ua  only  of  .what  la,  not  of  what  moat  neoessaifly  be." 
Leibnitz,  however,  waa  not  himaelf  fiiUy  aware  of  the  import  of 
the  principle, — at  least  he  fitiled  in  carrying  it  oat  to  ita  moat 
important  applioationa;  and  though  he  triumphantly  demonatrated, 

in  opposition  to  Loofce^  the  a  priori  charaeter 
Kant, -the  first    of  many  of  thoso  cognitions  which  Locke  bad 

Wlin  fu!ly  appltod  till!  .  ^VIA^IT-^ 

criterion.  dcnvcd  som  expcnence,  yet  be  len  to  Kant 

the  honor  of  having  been  the  fint  who  fblly 
applied  the  eritioal  analysis  in  the  philoeophy  of  mind. 
The  £kenlty  of  Betf^mwioQanesa  correaponda  with  the  Refleo- 

tion  of  Locke.  Now,  there  is  an  interestmg  quea- 
Hm  th*  pkaoMi^    tion  concerning  this  &eulty,-- whether  the  phi- 
«f  ^^^^  losophy  of  Locke  has  been  misapprehended  and 

diiiac,  "II  I  other  of  niisrcpresented  by  Condillac,  and  other  of  his 
his  Frwiich  difdpiesr     French  disei])le8,  .is  ]\[r.  Stewart  maintains;  or, 

whether  3Ir.  Stewart  has  not  himself  attempted 
to  vindicate  the  tendency  of  Locke's  philosophy  on  grounds  wliieh 
will  not  l)ear  out  his  conclusions.  Mr.  Stewart  Ims  Cinn  assed  this 
I>oint  at  consith^rable  length,  both  in  his  SJsaays^  and  in  liis  Disser- 
tation Oil  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical^  Ethical^  and  J^oUtical 
I-*hiloso2>hy.    In  tlic  hitter,  the  point  at  issue  is  tlius  l)riefly  stated: 

"The  ol)jeetions  to  wliieh  Locke's  doctrine  cou- 


__.  ^.  ^      *•   ^       cemitiir  tlie  oriiriu  of  our  ideas,  or,  in  otlier 


8taw»(t  qMtoa  In 

words,  coueerning  the  sources  of  our  kn 
edge,  are,  in  my  judgment,  liable,  I  have  stated  so  fully  in  a  lormer 


1  Nouvta%ix  E'^saiy,  Avniit-propop,  p.  5  (edit.  358.    Theodicit  (1710),  i.  §  2,  p.  480  (Erd.),  or 

Baspe).  — Ed.   [Cf.  lib.  1.  e  i.  f  6,  p.  36;  lib.  Optra,  t.  i.  p.  66(DttteiiB).  JttMMHfe<c«w (ITli), 

».  0.  xvil.  s  1>  P-  lis.  Letter  to  Bnruet  of  p.  707  (edit.  EnUnaiiA).] 

Kemney  (ITQG),  Opera,  t.  vi.  p.  274  (edit.  Da-  t  Wmkt,  r«l.  T.  ptvt  I.,  ftMjr  L,  P>  9S  «t  «•^ 

tea*).  Lstt«rtoBitrttaa(17]0)i<:^«ra,tT.p.  — lia. 
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work,  that  I  shall  not  toach  on  them  here.  It  la  qnite  snffldent,  on 
the  present  oocasion,  to  remark,  how  yery  nnjnstly  this  doctrine 
(impeiiect)  on  the  most  fiivorable  constmedon,  as  it  nndoabtedly 
is)  has  been  eonfimnded  with  those  of  Ckttsendi,  of  Condillac^  of 
Diderot,  and  of  Home  Tooke.  The  snbstsnce  of  all  that  is  com- 
mon in  the  condnsions  of  these  last  writers,  cannot  be  better 
expressed  than  in  the  words  of  their  master,  GassendL  *All  onr 
knowledge^*  he  observes  in  a  letter  to  Descartes,  *  appears  plainly 
to  deriTo  its  origin  £rom  the  senses;  and  although  yon  deny  the 
maxim,  'Qoicqnid  est  intelleotn  pnsesse  debere  in  senso,'  yet  this 
maxim  appears,  nerertheless,  to  be  true;  since  onr  knowledge  is  all 
ultimately  obtained  by  an  it^ftux  or  ifufursion  from  things  external ; 
which  knowledge  afterwards  undergoes  Tarions  modifications  by 
means  of  analogy,  composition,  diTision,  amplification,  extenuation, 
and  other  nmilar  processes,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate.' 
This  doctrine  of  Gassendi's  coincides  exactly  with  that  ascribed  to 
Locke  by  Diderot  and  by  Home  Tooke;  and  it  differs  only  verbnlly 
from  the  more  concise  statement  of  CbndiOac,  that  *our  ideas  ate 
nothing  more  than  transformed  sensations.*  *  Every  idea,*  says  the 
first  of  these  writers,  *mnst  necessarily,  when  brought  to  its  state 
of  ultimate  decomposition,  resolve  itself  into  a  sensible  representa- 
tion or  picture;  and  since  everything  in  our  und^tanding  has 
been  introdnced  there  by  the  channel  of  sensation,  whatever  pro* 
eeeds  out  of  the  understanding  is  either  chimerical,  or  must  be 
ablCf  in  returning  by  the  same  road,  to  reattach  itself  to  its  sensible 
archetype.  Hence  an  important  rule  in  philosophy, — that  every 
ex]>res8ion  which  cannot  find  an  external  and  a  sensible  object,  to 
which  it  can  thus  establish  its  affinity,  is  destitute  of  signification.' 
Such  is  the  exposition  given  by  Diderot,  of  what  is  reganltMl  In 
France  as  Locke's  ^reat  and  capital  discovery;  and  precisely  to  the 
same  purpose  avc  ;irc  told  by  Condorcet,  that  'Locke  was  the  liift 
who  proved  tliiit  all  our  ideas  are  compounded  of  sensations/  If 
this  were  to  be  admitted  as  a  fair  account  of  Locke's  opinion,  ii 
would  follow  that  he  has  not  advance<l  a  single  step  beyond  Gas- 
scndi  and  Ilobbes;  both  of  whom  have  repeatedly  expressed  them- 
selves in  nearly  the  s^mie  words  with  Diderot  and  Condorcet.  But 
although  it  must  be  granted,  in  las  or  of  their  interpretation  of  his 
language,  that  various  detached  passages  may  be  quoted  from  his 
work,  which  seem,  ou  a  superficial  view,  to  justify  their  comments; 
yet  of  wliat  weijrht,  it  may  be  asked,  are  these  passnges,  when 
compared  witli  tlie  stress  hiid  by  tlie  author  on  Jltjlection,^  as  an 
ori'_cinrd  source  of  our  i<leaR,  altogether  different  from  Stnaationf 
*Thc  other  fountain,'  says  Locke,  "from  which  expciienee  furuhiheth 
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the  nnderstaiiding  with  ideM^  is  the  perception  of  the  operationf 
of  our  own  minds  witbia  tti,  ib  it  is  «niplo7«d  aboal  th«  ideas  U 
lias  got ;  which  opcmtions,  when  the  soul  eomss  to  Mfleet  on  and 
consider,  do  Aimish  the  undcrstandiag  with  SBotlior  sot  of  Me:is, 
wiiioh  could  not  be  had  from  things  without;  and  such  art'  Per- 
ception, Thinking,  Doal>ti]ig^  Believing,  BsMimliig,  Knowing,  Will* 
ing^  snd  all  the  diflbT<6ot  actings  of  our  cm  mtiids,  wbioh,  wo  being 
oonsdons  oC  and  obseiring  in  omaelyssi  do  from  thsse  raodve  into 
onr  nnderstandings  ideas  as  distinct  aa  wo  do  from  bodies  alfrotiog 
<mr  senses*  Thia  soorce  of  ideas  oTefy  man  baa  wholly  in  himaelf ; 
and  thoQg^  it  be  not  sense^  as  bsrtng  nothing  to  do  with  external 
objects,  yet  it  is  Toiy  like  it»  and  might  propody  enongh  be  called 
TntemcU  8en9§*  But  as  I  call  the  other  Sonartion,  so  I  call  this 
Refloetiott ;  the  ideas  it  affords  being  ansh  onily  as  the  mind  gets 
by  Teflecting  on  its  own  operations  within  itsel£*^  Again,  'The 
nnderstandtng  seems  to  me  not  to  have  the  least  glimmering  of 
Uny  ideas  which  it  does  not  Toerive  from  one  of  these  twow  Kx* 
teraal.olgects  fhrnish  the  mind  with  the  ideaa  of  sensible  qualities; 
and  the  mind  fiunisbes  the  nnderstanding  with  ideas  of  itt  own 
operations.'"* 

On  these  observations  I  most  twtA,  that  they  do  not  at  all 

asAisQr  ma;  and  J  cannot  bnt  regard  Locke  and 
«  Gasasndi  as  exactly  upon  a  par,  and  both  as 

deriving  all  onr  knowledge  from  ezperianoe. 

The  French  philosophers,  are  therefore^  in  my  opinion,  fully  justified 

in  their  inteipretation  of  Locke's  philosophy; 
c  ondiiiac  jo^tiiM  OottdiUao  must,  I  think,  be  viewed  as  h*v- 

of  iA>cke  *  doctrine.  sunpUfiod  the  dootrino  of  his  msster,  with. 

out  doing  the  smaQcat  violence  to  its  spirit  In 
tho  first  place,  I  csnnot  conoor  with  Mr.  Stewart  in  allowing  any 
weight  to  Lockers  distinetion  of  Refiootion,  or  Sel^oimsekMisnets, 
as  a  seoond  sonroe  of  onr  knowkdge.  Sooh  a  soorce  of  expeiience 
no  sensualist  ever  denied,  because  no  sensnalist  ever  denied  that 

sense  was  cognizant  of  itself    It  makes  no 
Ik*  BaflMlloD  of     difference,  that  Locke  distinguished  Reflection 

Locke,  —  compatible       _         ^  „       ,      .  .  r  i       .  t 

wiUi  swiwaiinii.  ftom  Sense,  "  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  ex- 
ternal objects,"  admitting,  however,  that  "iIk  v 
are  very  like,"  and  that  Reflection  "might  properly  enough  be 
called  Internal  Sense,"'  while  Condiilac  makes  it  only  a  modifica- 
tion of  bentie.    It  iij  a  matter  of  no  importance,  that  we  do  not  call 

1  Locke,  iroris,T«l.  i.p.T8.  tAMi>B.IL    .KtMrtoite, p. tL  |  L  WmAi, vol.  L flt 

c.  i.  i4.  —  ri.  ]  ^  „Kt>  ] 

t  itnd.  p.       iE»*.  B.  IL  c.  i. }  6.  —  atewMt,       ^  ik«uiy,  B.  U.  c  L  i  i.  — £i>. 
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fielfooiuMiaqiaeiB  hj  th*  name  of  jShmhi  if  m  allow  thai  it  is  only 
oonTenaat  about  the  conttngent.  Kow,  no  intaiprotatioii  of  J^oekt 
oan  oTcr  pratead  to  find  in  Ua  BeflectMNi  n  revelation  to  him  of 
tatfjtkt  nrntiye  or  neeeiaiy  to  the  mind»  hejond  the  capability  to  act 
and  an&r  in  oertain  nwuiflnr — a  capability  which  no  philoflopby 
ever  dreamt  of  deat^nag.  And  if  tbia  be  the  case,  it  follows,  that 
the  Ibnnal  redndion,  by  Gondillac,  of  Beflection  to  Senaation,  b 
only  a  eomaeqiMnt  following  out  of  the  prineiplea  of  the  doctzine 

Of  how  little  import  la  the  dJatLnetion  of  Befleotion  from  Senaa- 

tion,  in  the  philciophy  of  Looke,  it  eqpiaUy  shown 
tadsBMBtei  tnor    in  the  pbiloaopby  of  Gaeaendi;  in  regard  to 
of  Stewart  in  rt^^rd  j  ^  fUndamcntal  error  of 

to  the  philoeopby  of--^  •is-  i 

GusendL  Stowart.  I  had  finrmeriy  oooaaion  to  point 

oat  to  yon  the  nnaeoonntahle  mlatake  of  thia 
very  learned  philosopher,  in  relation  to  Loeks^a  nae  of  the  term 
RellectioD,  >  which,  both  in  hia  Jlksoye,  and  his  JHu&riaiiony  he 
atates  was  a  word  first  employed  by  Lodoe  in  its  psychological  sig- 
nificatiOD.*  Nothing,  I  stated,  ooald  be  more  incorrect.  When 
adopted  by  Locke,  it  was  a  word  of  nniTctsal  durrency,  in  a  similar 
sense,  in  every  contemporary  system  of  phUosophy,  and  had  been 
so  employed  for  at  least  a  thousand  years  previoosly.  This  beiug 
understood,  Mr.  Stewart^  mistake  in  regard  to  Gassendi  is  less 
surprising.  •  The  word  Jiefiection^^  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  expr^ses 
the  peculiar  and  characteristioal  doctrine,  by  which  his  system  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Gassendists  and  Hobbists.  All  this, 
however,  serves  only  to  prove  still  more  clearly,  how  widely  remote 
his  real  opinion  on  thi«<  subject  Avas  from  that  commonly  ascrilK-ij  to 
lilm  by  t!ie  Frcneh  au  i  (icrman  commentators.  For  my  own  luirt, 
I  do  not  think,  uotwithstandiiio;  some  casual  expressions  which  may 
seem  to  favor  the  contrary  supposition,  that  Locke  would  have  hes- 
itated for  a  numient  to  adnut,  with  Cud  worth  and  Price,  that  the 
Understanding  is  itself  a  source  of  uew  i<leas.  That  it  in  by  Jtefiec- 
tion  (which,  according  to  his  own  definition,  means  merely  the 
exercise  of  the  Uhderatandinff  on  the  intenial  phenomena),  that 
we  get  our  ideas  of  3fcmory,  Imagination,  Reasoning,  and  of  all 
other  intellectual  po^vcr^,  Mr.  Locke  has  aixain  and  again  tuld  us; 
and  fipom  tins  principle  it  is  so  obvious  an  ialerence,  that  all  the 
hir  ijile  ideas  which  are  necessarily  implied  in  onr  intellectual  opera- 
tioub,  are  ultimately  to  be  referred  to  the  t»ume  source,  that  we  can- 


1  See  above,  lect.  xlil.  p.  163.  —  Ed.  mck  Chapter      Mr.  Lo€lteU  Essay  eomcmung 
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not  rcoMnably  suppose  a  phUoiopte  of  Lodra^s  ngttiij  to  adnil 
the  former  propositioii,  and  to  withhold  his  assent  to  the  latter"^ 
The  inference  which,  in  the  latter  |Murt  of  this  quotation,  Mr. 

Stewart  speaks  o(  is  not  so  ohrious  as  he  sop- 
G.^ndi  thoufTh  .    ^^^^^         that  it  waa  not  tiU  Lelbnits  that 

»en»atlonali*t,  admit-        .       •  *  . 

tad  Basoetim  m  ft  ^  Character  of  neoeantjr  waa  enounced,  and 
ioam  of  kaowMf*.    dearlj  enoonoed,  aa  the  criterioii  by  which  to 

dasoritninate  the  natiTO  from  the  adTcntitiona 
cognitions  of  the  mind.  This  is,  indeed,  abowji  by  the  example  of 
Gassendi  liimaelC  who  is  justly  represented  by  Mr.  Stewart  a*  a 
Sensationalist  of  the  purest  water;  bat  wholiy  misrepresented  by 
htm,  aa  distingiuabed  from  Locke  by  his  negation  of  any  frcoHy 
corresponding  to  Locke'a  Reflection.  So  ftr  is  this  from  being  coi^ 
reet, — Gassendi  not  only  allowed  a  ftenlty  of  Self^onsoioosoess 
analogous  to  the  ReflectioQ  of  Ix>cke,  he  actually  held  such  a  fiiculty, 
and  cTon  attributed  to.it  fiur  higher  ftinetions  than  did  the  En^Ui 
philoBoi^er;  nay,  what  la  more,  held  it  under  the  very  name  of 
Beflection. '  In  fret,  from  the  French  philosopher,  Locke  borrowed 
this,  aa  he  did  the  })rifu  ipal  part  of  his  whole  philoeopliy ;  and  it  ia 
saying  but  little  either  Ibr  the  patriotism  or  intelligence  of  their 
countrymen,  that  the  woriai  of  Gassendi  and  Descsrtea  should  ha^a 
been  so  long  edipeed  in  France  by  those  of  Locke,  who  waa  in 
truth  only  a  follower  of  the  one^  and  a  mistaken  refuter  of  the 
oHier.  In  respect  to  Gassendi,  there  are  veaaoiis  that  ezpUon  thia 
neglect  ^>art  from  any  want  of  merit  in  himself;  for  he  ia  a  thinksr 
folly  equal  to  Locke  In  independence  and  vigor  of  intelleot,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Ldbnitz,  he  is,  of  all  the  great  pbilosophera 
of  modem  times,  the  most  varied  and  profound  in  learning. 
Kow,  in  regard  to  the  point  at  issue,  so  £ir  is  Gu^sendi  from 

assimilating  Reflection  to  Sense,  as  Locke  virtu- 
Ami.          uta^     ^       j^Q^  expressly,  does,  and  for  which  assira- 
ggj^  ilation  lie  has  beon  principally  lauded  by  those 

of  his  followers  who  annlyzcil  every  mental  j>ro- 
cess  into  Sensation,  —  so  fai-,  I  say,  is  (iassendi  from  doing  tins,  that 
ho  places  Sense  and  Ivcrti'Clion  at  the  ojjposite  mental  pulu^,  mal  uil: 
the  foiim  r  u,  menial  function  wliolly  dependent  uj)on  the  bodily 
orgauitiui;  the  latter,  an  onurgy  of  intellect  wl)oiiy  inorganic  and 

abstract  from  matter.    The  cognitive  phasnom- 
Hlf  dMrfoa  ora»  Gassendi  re<luocs  to  three  general 

^h.^  classes  of  facnlties  :  —  1°.  beusc,  2°.  Phanta^ 

(or  Imajxin  ition),  and  3^  Intellect.    The  two 
former  are,  however,  virtually  one,  inasmuch  as  Phantasy,  on  his 

I  DUsfrtatlon,  p.  H.  i  i.  foot-aote,  irorJta|Tlll*Lp«9lk— 
a  Sm  alwv^  tool.  xiU.  p.  m— £d. 
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doeUino,  is  otdj  eognisant  about  the  fonoBt  w}aeh  it  receives  from 

Sense,  and  is,  equally  irith  Sense,  dependent  on 
Intellect  ocoordins    n  oorporesl  otQKo,   loteHeot,  on  tbo  contraiy, 
to  cn^endi,  has  thrr.    ^         is  not  SO  dependent,  and  Uiat  its  fane- 

lunctjonff,  —  1,  Intel-        ^  '  «     »  •    «  • 

ketui  ^rrrktiMfftn     ttons  sire^  therefore,  of  a  kind  sapenor  to  those 


of  an  oi^ganic  faenlty.  These  ihnetions  or  fiuml- 
ties  of  Intellect  he  rednces  to  three.  <<The  first,"  he  sajs  (and  I 
literally  translate  his  vords  in  order  that  I  may  show  yon  hoir 
flagrantly  he  has  been  misrepresented),  **is  Litellectnal  Apprehen> 
abn,-->that  is,  the  apprehenston  of  things  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  Sense,  and  which,  conseqncntly,  leaving  no  trace  in  the 
brain,  are  also  beyond  the  ken  of  Pagination*  Sach,  especially,  is 
spiritual  or  incorporeal  natorc,  as,  ibr  example,  the  Deity.  For 
although  in  speaking  of  God,  we  say  that  He  is  incorporeal,  yet  in 
attempting  to  realiae  Him  to  Phantasy,  we  only  imagine  something 
with  the  attribntes  of  body.  It  mast  not^  however,  be  supposed 
that  this  is  sll ;  fbr,  besides  and  above  the  corporeal  form  which  we 
tfaaa  imagine,  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  another  oonoeption,  whloh 
that  ibrm  contributes,  as  it  were^  to  vdl  and  obscure.  This  con* 
eeption  is  not  confined  to  the  nsmw  limits  of  Phantasy  (prwter 
Phantasig  cancellos  est) ;  it  is  proper  to  InteUeot;  and,  therefore, 
such  an  apprehension  oa|^t  not  to  be  .cslled  an  imaginaHont  but 
an  intelligence  or  inidleetion  (non  imoffinaUo,  sed  inMtgenHa  vel 
{nieOeeHo^  did  oportct).**^  In  his  doctrine  of  Intellect,  QassencK 
takes,  indeed,  &r  higher  ground  than  Locke ;  and  it  is  a  total  rever- 
sal of  his  doctrine,  when  it  is  stated,  that  he  allowed  to  the  mind 
no  diffisrent,  no  highe  r,  apprehensions  than  the  derivative  images  of 
sense.  He  says,  indeed,  and  he  says  truly,  that  if  we  attempt  to 
figure  out  the  Deity  iu  imagination,  we  cannot  depict  Him  in  that 
faculty,  except  under  sensible  forms  —  as,  for  example,  under  the 
form  of  a  veucruble  old  man.  But  docs  ho  not  condemn  this 
attempt  MS  derogatory;  and  does  lie  not  allow  us  an  intellectual 
concc'j)ti<)n  of  the  Divinity,  superior  to  tlie  grovelling  conditions  of 
l*h:int:isy?  The  Cartesians,  liowever,  w(M-e  too  well  dispubcd  to 
overlook  the  limits  under  which  Gaswndi  liad  advanced  his  doc- 
trine,—  that  the  senses  are  the  Bouree  of  all  (»ur  knowluilge ;  and 
]\fr.  Stewart  has  adopted,  from  the  l*oit  lloyal  Xf>///''.  a  statement 
oi  (ras^endi's  opinion,  wliich  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  ]>urtiul  and 
incomplete. 

Tlie  second  function  which  Gasscndi  assigns  to  Intellect,  is  Re- 
flection, and  the  third  is  Reasoning.   It  is  with  the  former  of  these 

1  Ph]fsim^  aect.  iii ,  Memb.  Tost-,  lib.  ix.  o.  8.    Qpm,  Lag^.  1668,  toL  U>  ^      —  Ivo. 
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tibat  we  m  at  preient  eonoeraod*    Mr.  Stewart,  yon  bare  sc^n, 

diBtingaiahei  iht  philosophy  of  Locke  from  that 
r  it^mnhii  predecessor  in  thia,— that  the  fimaer 

introduced  lieflcetioo  or  Self-consciousness  as 
a  loaroe  of  knowledge,  which  waa  overlooked  or  disallowed  by 
the  latter.  Mr.  Stewart  is  thiu  wrong  in  the  fiict  of  Qaasendi'a 
lejection  of  any  source  of  knowledge  of  the  name  a&d  nature  of 
Jjcxko^s  Reflectionu  So  fiur  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  <3raa- 
aendi  attribatea  &r  more  to  thU  fiioulty  than  Locke;  for  he  not 
only  makes  it  an  original  source  of  knowle^e,  but  founds  upon  the 
nature  of  its  action  a  proof  of  the  immateriality  of  mind.  ^To 
the  seoond  opemdon^  be  says^  belongs  the  Attantion  or  RefleeCioii 
of  the  intellect  npon  its  proper  acta,— an  opcvatioii  by  whicii  it 
nnderstanda  that  it  ondeistands»  and  thiaks  that  it  thinks  (qua  as 
intelligere  iatelligiti  oogitatve  ae  oogitare).  We  have  fi>nQeily«" 
he  adds^  shown  that  it  is  aboye  the  power  of  Phantasy  to  inw> 
agine  that  it  imagines)  becauaev  being  of  a  corporeal  natare»  it 
oannot  act  npon  itself;  in  fiust,  it  ia  as  abaurd  to  say  that  I  iaaagine 
myself  to  imagine,  as  that  I  see  myself  to  see."  He  then  goea  oa 
to  show,  that  the  knowledge  we  obtain  of  all  onr  maotsl  openttona 
and  afleoUooSi  ia  by  thia  reflection  of  Intellect;  that  it  ia  neeca* 
*  sarily  of  an  inoiganie  or  purely  spiritual  character;  that  it  ia  peculiar 
to  man»  and  distingnishes  him  from  the  bratea  ;  and  that  it  aide  na 
in  the  recognition  of  diaembodied  aubatances,  In  the  confession  of  a 
God,  and  in  according  to  Him  the  Teneration  which  we  owe  Him. 
From  what  I  have  now  said,  yon  will  see,  that  the  mere  admia* 

sion  of  aftcnlty  of  Selfoonadoosoees,  aa  aaonrea 
iteiMra  mimMtm  of  knowledge,  is  of  no  import  In  deteradning 
«r  ft  Aeyiij  of  BOS.  rational,  —  the  anti^-wnausl,  character  of  a 
taportiodetemining  pbilosophy ;  a&d  that  even  those  phdo8«iphera 
the  aiiU-«cB8ual  char-  who  discriminated  it  the  nhoat  strongly  from 
afltarof  ftphUoMfbr*     Senae,  might  Still  maintain  that  experience  ia 

not  only  the  occasion,  bat  the  source,  of  all  our 
knowledge,  6ach  philoeophers  were  Ckttfieiidi  and  Locke.  On  this 
fiK>nlty  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  longer;  nml,  in  our 
next  Lecture,  I  shall  proceed  to  conaider  the  Conservativii  Faculty, 
-^Hemory,  properly  so  called. 


LECTURE  XXX. 


TU£  C0NS£B.YAT1V£  JTACULTY.— M^MO&Y  PBOfSB. 

I  coaaaEircB]>  and  <H»icIaded,  in  1117  last  Leotnre^  the  oonadera- 

tbn  of  the  seeood  ionm  of  knowledge,— the 
ph»>    fiumltf  of  Self^Conaoioiunieii  or  Internal  Per- 


nomenn  m.y  h  lis-    ^^^^^  ThKMwh  the  powon  of  Sxtemel  and 

tinct,  wbilo  they  _  *  • 

pend  OB  each  other  Internal  Feroeptxon  we  are  enabled  to  aoqure 
ibr  Mr  wHwtiwi.      infi>nnatU>n,    experienoe :  but  this  aoquiutioa 

ii  not  of  itself  independent  and  oomplete;  it 
nppoeee  that  we  are  alio  able  to  retain  the  knowledge  acquired,  Ibr 
we  cannot  bo  said  to  get  what  we  are  mable  to  keep.  The  tumlty 
of  Aoqaisition  is»  therefore,  only  realiied  throngh  another  ftonlty,— 
the  fiionlty  of  Reteotioni  or  Oonaenratloo.  Here,  we  have  another 

example  of  what  I  hare  already  fi*equently  had 

Thi*  general  princi-  ^  BU<rrrest  tO  YOWr  obSClTation,  —  WO 

phimoiiieoa  of  Acqui-  ^"^^  ^oolties,  two  oUmentary  phanomena, 
tHkmt  BMmttoD,  fio*  evidently  distinct)  and  yet  each  depending  on 
Sffodootion,  tad  ^jj^  fyf      reaHjsation.   Without  a  power 

of  acqaisition,  a  power  of  consen'ation  could 
not  be  exerted ;  and  without  the  latter,  the  former  would  be  frus- 
trated, for  we  should  lose  as  fast  as  we  acquired.  But  the 
laculty  of  AcquiMtkm  would  be  useless  without  the  f;iculty  of 
Retention,  so  the  faculty  of  llelentioii  would  be  useless  without  the 
faeulties  of  Reproduction  and  Kepreseiitation.  Tliat  the  mind 
retaineil,  beyoinl  tlic  sphere  of  consciousness,  11  treasury  of  knowl- 
edire,  would  be  of  no  avail,  did  it  not  possess  the  power  of  l)ringing 
out,  and  oi'  displaying,  in  other  words,  of  reproducin<»,  and  repre- 
senting, this  knowledge  in  coiisciousiu'ss.  But  l»ecauso  the  faculty 
of  Coiisci  \  ation  would  be  fruitless  without  the  ulterior  faculties  of 
Reproduction  and  RepreseRtation,  we  are  not  to  confound  these 
faculties,  or  to  view  the  act  of  mind  which  is  their  joint  result,  as  a 
simple  and  elenietitary  phfenomenon.  Thouprh  mutually  dependent 
on  each  other,  tlie  faculties  of  Conscrv-atioa,  licprodaetiou,  and 
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Bepresentation  are  governed  by  diffinrent  laws,  and,  in  dH^rent 
individuals,  are  found  greatly  varying  in  th^  comparative  vigor. 

The  intimate  connection  of  tliese  three  Realties, 
B«iM»  tbMt  mum    or  elementary  activities,  is  the  cause,  hovever, 
fccuitic  not  dktiu.    ^j,  YMea  distingnisbed  In  the 

phe«;  uor  in  ortti-  analysis  of  philosophers;  and  why  their  diatinc 
nary  language.  tion  is  uot  precisely  marked  in  ordinary  lan- 

guage  In  ordinary  language  we  have  indeed 
words  which,  without  excluding  the  other  faculties,  denote  one  of 

these  more  emphatically.     Thus  iu  the  term 
Ordinary  xm  ^flhe     Jfemon/.  the  Conservative  Faculty,  —  the  plw- 
EecoUcction.  nomuiioii  01  Keteiiliou  is  tlie  central  notion, 

with  which,  however,  those  ol"  lieproduction 
and  Representation  are  associated.  In  the  term  UccoUection.  airaiii, 
the  i»lifenomenon  of  lieproduction  is  the  jjrincipal  notion,  accom- 
panied, however,  l»y  those  of  Retention  and  Re|)resentation,  as  its 
subordinates.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  what  must  be  our 
course  in  rejyard  to  the  employment  uf  common  languacre. 
must  eitlier  abandon  it  altogether,  or  take  tho  tenn  that  more  j>rc>xi- 
mately  expi-esses  our  analysis,  and,  l»y  definition,  limit  and  specify 
its  8i^iiilIealion.  Thus,  in  the  Conservative  Faculty,  we  may  either 
content  ourselves  with  the  scientific  terms  of  ( ^o)>f<>  rrudon  and 
detention  alone,  or  we  may  moreover  use  as  a  synonym  the  vulgar 
term  Jlunon/^  determining^  its  application,  in  our  mouths,  by  a  pre- 
liminary detinition.    xVud  that  the  word  Memory  principally  and 

properly  denotes  the  ])ower  the  mind  possesses 
Mwry   pro,>crly  rctainini^  hold  of  the  knowledge  W  has  ae- 

jj^l^y^jji^  quired,  is  generally  admitted  by  jihiloloirers,  and 

is  not  denied  by  ])hilosophers.  Of  tlie  latter, 
snme  have  expressly  avowed  ihi^.  Oi"  these  1  ^^hall  quote  to  you 
only  two  or  three,  which  hai)))en  to  occur  the  first  to  niy  n  collec- 

tion.     Plato  considers  Memory  simply  as  tho 
^J^fcaowtodftd  l>y      faculty  of  Conservation  (?)  /xt-^/xt;  otim^pta  aur^^ 
ArtotfltN.  trftiK).*   Aristotle  distinguislies  Memory  {^ivrffirj) 

as  the  faculty  of  Conservation  from  Reminis- 
cence {ivditvifTV6)i  the  fliculty  of  Reproduction.'    St.  Augustin,  who 

is  not  only  tho  most  illustrious  of  the  Christian 

St*  Augmttik 

fathers,  but  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of 
antiqidty,  finely  contrasts  Memory  with  Recollection  or  Reminis- 
cence, in  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  philoso]^uoal  chapters  of  his 


1  r.i<>>r^,  [p.  8i.  — Ed.]  Cf.  ConlmbrioenMii  M  Jk  MmuM  Mmu^ 

a  Dt  iSemariA  4t  MmmitmHu  [c  2,  t  »     viL  p.  10.— £d.] 
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0<n\fe8sion8 :^ ^*^'Hno  omnia  recipit  recolenda^  cum  opus  est,  ei 
retractanda  grandis  memorifB  reoesBiu.  £t  nescio  qui  aecreti  atqtie^ 
ineffiibiles  aiiras  cjoe;  quad  omnia  suis  qoieqae  foribus  intrant  ad 
earn,  et  rcponuntur  io  ea.  Neo  ipsa  tanir n  intrant,  sed  rerum  sensa- 
mm  imagines  illio  pnMto  sunt,  cogitation!  reminiscenti  cas."    Ti  c 

Bame  distinction  ia  likewise  precisely  taken  hy 
Julius  c«Mr  smu-  ^1^^  acTitcst  of  modem  philosopheia,  the 

elder  Scaliger.'  ^  Memcriam  Tooo  hajmee  cog- 
nitionis  COMervatiotiem,  Meminiacentimn  dico,  ropctlttoneni  disei- 
pltns,  qua?  e  mcmoria  delapsa  fuerat."  This  is  from  his  commentary 
on  Aristotle's  History  of  Animals  /  the  following  it  from  his  J}e 
SubtUiUUe ; ' » Qald  Memaria  f  Via  animsa  communis  ad  relmei^ 
dum  tarn  remm  imagines,  i.  e,  phantasmata,  qoam  notiones  nniver- 
sales;  easqne,  yd  simpUces,  yel  oompkzas.  Quid  SecardaHof 
Opera  intellectos^  apeciea  recolentb.  Qoid  SmniniUcentiaf  Di»> 
qoisitio  tectamm  spedemm;  amotio  importnnanim,  digestio  obtur- 
batantm."  The  &ther  snggests  the  son,  and  the  following  occnrs 
in  the  Secunda  SeoHffenma^  which  is  one  of  the  two  collections 

we  haye  of  the  table4a]k  of  Joseph  Scaliger. 

The  <me  ftom  which  I  (piote  wm  m«le  hTthe 
brothers  Y assan,  whom  the  Dictator  of  LetterSi  from  friendsUp  to 
their  learned  nndes  (the  Messrs*  Fithon)»  had  receiyed  ipto  his 
house,  when  pursuing  their  studies  in  the  Uniyernty  of  Leyden; 
and  Secunda  ScaUgerana  is  made  up  of  the  notes  they^had  taken 
of  the  eonyersations  he  had  with  them,  and  others  in  their  pres- ' 
ence.  Scaliger,  speaking  of  himself  is  made  to  say:  **I  haye  not  a 
good  memory,  but  a  good  reminiscence ;  proper  names  do  not  eadly 
lecur  to  me,  but  when  I  think  on  them  I  find  them  out."'*  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  pjnipose  that  the  distinction  ia  here  taken  between 
the  Betontiye  Power, — Memory,  and  the  Beproducttye  Power, — 
Reminiscence.  Scaligcr's  memory  could  hardly  be  called  bad, 
though  his  rominisoeiioe  might  be  better;  and  these  elements  in 
conjunction  go  to  constitute  a  good  memory,  in  the  eomprehensiye 
sense  of  the  expression.  I  say  the  retentiTe  ikculty  of  that  man  is 
surely  not  to  be  despised,  who  was  able  to  commit  to  memory 
Homer  in  twenty-one  days,  and  the  whole  Greek  poeta  in  three 
months,'  and  who,  taking  him  all  in  all,  was  the  most  learned  man 
the  world  has  eyer  seen.  I  might  adduce  many  other  authorities  to 

I  Lib  X.  c  8  —Ed.  «  Sec  Heioelaa,  Jn  Josephi  Scaligtri  (Mnlmitf 

^  lAr!i!n!,t,\   ITiUoria  de  Animalibu^,  JuHo      Fun^hris  Orailo  {KW),  p.  l&    Hi;*  word:'  iirp: 

Casart  Hcaitgerv  tiUvf^tU.  Toiueie  161i),  jt.     — **  Uuo  et  vigioti  diebus  Ilomcrum,  relH|tio« 

SOiJ  iBtn  QwntvB  ibbmob  pontai,  Mrtwoc  nten 

3  jF-xcflt  crcvH  2S  ]  intra  bicnnhim  FcrlptoTrs  perdtMtMtt**  8m 

4  Turn.  U  p  U2.  — £».  below  lect.  zxxL  p.  m.  — fio. 
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the  nme  elfool;  but  thii,  I  tliiiik»  b  Mttdent  to  wanant  me  m 
uing  the  teim  Memory  exolarively  to  denote  the  fiusnltj  poonoMcd 
the  mind  of  praoemag  what  has  onoe  been  pieaont  to  conscioaa- 
nesii  io  that  it  mKf  again  be  recalled  and  npreaented  in  oonaoioaa> 
Beas.^  So  nmoh  fer  the  yetbal  eonaderation* 
By  Memoiy  or  Retentionf  yoa  will  aee»  it  only  meant  the  oondi* 

tlon  of  Reproduction :  and  it  la,  therefore,  ev^ 
dent  that  it  u  only  by  an  eztenaion  of  the  tem. 
that  it  can  be  ealled  a  ftcolty,  that  is,  an  aotire  power.  It  is  more  a 
passive  vssistanoe  than  an  energy,  and  onght,  therafore,  peihaps  to 
loosiye  raUier  the'  appeHatton  of  a  oi^aoi^.'  But  the  nature  of 
this  eepacity  or  fteolty  we  mnst  now  proeeed  to  eonsider. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  I  proenme  that  the  ihot  of  retentkm  is 

admitted.  We  are  eonscioas  of  certain  e<^ni- 
•d!g!!uML  tions  as  acquired,  and  we  am  oonaeioas  of  these 

cognitions  as  resosoitated.  That,  in  the  intenral, 
%vhen  out  of  consciousness,  these  cognitions  do  oonttnne  to  snbdst 
in  the  mind,  is  certainly  an  hypothesis,  beeanse  whatever  is  out  of 
consciousness  can  only  be  assumed ;  but  it  is  an  hypothesis  which 
we  are  not  only  warranted,  Init  ncccssitatf<l,  l>y  the  jtlia-numtiui,  to 
establish.  I  recollect,  intleeil,  thnt  one  j)liilosoj'licr  lias  proposed 
•  another  li }  ]'othe.sis.     A^■^cenna,  the  celebrated 

tk«  hjpolkMli         Arabian  oiiilosonher  nn»l  physician,  denies  to  the 

Aviccnna    wgM^lfnt  '  .  . 

rilwtvm.  human  mind  the  conservation  of  its  act^uired 

knowledge ;  and  he  explains  the  ]»rocess  of  recol- 
h  rii  ill  ])y  nn  irradiation  of  dirine  lis^ht,  through  which  the  recov- 
ered ci)L,Miitiou  is  infused  into  the  intellect.*  Assuming,  however, 
that  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  is  retained  in  and  by  the 
human  mind,  we  must,  of  course,  attribute  to  the  mind  a  power  of 
thus  retaining  it.    The  fact  of  memory  is  thus  established. 

Bat  if  it  cfumot  be  denied,  that  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired 

by  Perception  and  Self-consciousness,  does  acta- 


ally,  continue,  though  out  of  consrioufness,  to 


endure;  can  we,  in  the  second  phu-e,  lin«l  any- 
ground  on  which  to  explain  the  possibility  of  this  endurance?  I 
think  we  can,  and  shall  a<Muco  sneh  -.m  evplanation,  foun<led  on  the 
general  analogies  of  oar  luentai  natore.    Before,  however,  com- 

1  Suabeditfeu  make«  Memoiy  eqairalent  to  >  6«e  SvabediaMii,  as  atWTt. 
BatetttiOB;  M  bis  Qnmd^igt  der  Lfkrt  von 

dfm3frvs.  h  rr.-p  107.  8o  Friet,  Schiuid.  [Cf.  »  See  Coulmbrioenses,  /«  De  Mtmcria  es 

Leibnitz,  Nouc         lib  i c  L  i  C;  lib.  li.  a.  Baninitcmtia^  [c.  i-  p.  2,  ediU  1681.  Ct  the 

il.  CMiiid»taMMi,J»JtoJbm.4tn«n.  nme,  Jn  D»la<ma,]lb.lO.«.r.4.U.n<.iLp. 


c  i.  p  2]  ri>'niciu>ioriuH,  T>e  Jiif  Altfwil|Li,  180.— XD] 
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meaomg  thi%  I  nuiy  nocioe  some  of  the  siiiiilitades  which  have 

been  Buggested  by  pbilosophen,  as  iUostrattye 

simnrtridr.  .vffire^ed  facility.  It  hw  beoii  compitred  to  a  rtofo-. 

In  iiiustrntion  ot  tlw       ,  •.  » 

jioTii^o,  —  (iioero  calls  it  ^^thcsmarus  omntum 


rum^  ^  —  provided  with  cells  or  pigeon-hoJfli^ 
ia  whioh  its  femitare  Is  laid  op  aod  airanged.* 
It  has  been  likened  to  a  taUel  on  which  disfaeten  were  written  or 
impressed.'  But  of  all  tbeee  sensihle  reeemhlaneesb  none  is  so 

ingenious  as  that  of  Gavendi^  to  the  folds  in  a 
piece  of  paper  or  oloth;  thoagh  I  do  not  xeool- 
lect  to  hare  seen  it  ever  noticed.  A  sheet  of  p^»er,  or  doth,  is 
capable  of  reoeiTing  innnmerable  folds,  and  the  folds  in  which  it 
baa  besn  oftenest  laid,  it  takes  afterwards  of  itsel£  <■  Oondpi  charta 
Tileat  plkiamm  innnmorabilinm,  fDooofosaniniqae,  et  jntta  saos 
ordinesi  soasqne  series  r^tendamm  eapsoc  Silicet  nbi  nnam 
seriem  snbtilieaimanim  induxerimiu,  snperindneere  Hcet  alias,  qnn 
primam  quidein  lefiingaat  transvenraniy  et  in  omnem  dUiqnitatera; 
aed  ita  tamen,  nt  dum  noine,  ptte»,  plioamnmae  series  supcrind»* 
eontur  prioras  omnes  non  modo  ramaneant,  vemm  etiam  posaint 
foeOi  negotio  ezoitarl,  redire,  apparera,  qnaleniu  una  plica  arrcpta, 
catene,  qaie  in  eedem  aerie  qnadam  quasi  sponte  seqaantor.'* 
All  those  rBoemblancoSj  if  intsnded  as  more  than  metaphors,  are 

nnphiloaophioaL   We  do  not  even  obtain  any 
Th««e  Tt»embto>Mi     ingjgiit  \g^xo  the  natoTO  of  Memory  from  any  of 

ihon!""'^**"^    ^  physiological  hypotheaes  which  hare  been 

stated ;  indeed  all  of  them  are  too  oontemptible 
even  for  serious  criticism.   **The  mind  affords  us,  however,  in  itself, 
the  very  explanation  which  we  vainly  seek  in  any  collateral  influ- 
ences. The  phDBnomenon  of  retention  is,  indeed, 
The plmomfnoD of         natural,  on  the  c^round  of  the  st  lf-onergy  of 

■Mention      Mtunllj  •   j    .  i    4^  \  j  . 

.ri«>^  from  the  tdi^  ^"'^^       ^^^^'"^  suppose  Euy 

energy  of  uiiul. 

Special  faculty  for  momory;  the  conservation 
of  the  action  of  the  iiiiiul  being  involved  in 
the  very  eoncc]»tion  <»f  its  powor  of  self-activity. 

Let  U"^  consiUcr  liow  knowle<1j4i'  iis  acquired  by  the  mind. 
KiH)\vl(  <]iX('  is  not  ncqnircd  l>y  a  mere  passive  affection,  hut  throiitjh 
tho  exertion  of  >|H»titnneous  activity  on  the  part  of  the  kuowin;^ 
snhjcct:  for  tlioiiLrli  this  activity  be  not  exerted  without  some  cxler- 
nal  excitation,  still  this  excitation  is  only  tho  occasion  on  which 

I  Dt  Oratore,  i.  5.-»Si>b  «  JPKfsiea,  Met  lU.,  nembr.  po>t,  lib.  rUL 

S  Cf.  riaff),  T7<-^.Tfffw«,  p.  1<»7.  — Ed.  c.  3.    r>/..m,  Ln^d.  Itl'",  vol.  U  p.  40C.  — Fr». 

3  Cf  l*l«to,  Tkettttw,  p.  191.   Axiti^  IH  [Cf.  Deecartes,  (&trra,  L  ix.  p.  Km  (ed. 

JiiliM,ltt4.  Boellitaii,AtaiiMl.lML,]ib.  CooHa)}  {Bt, Hflalm, TifdktlvgU  ^JritMU^ 
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>th»  mind  develops  its  self«encrgy.    Bot  this  enerory  1>eing  once 

determined,  it  is  natural  that  it  ahoiild  persist, 
ThUspeeiniTvi^hown.     u^tji  .j^^.jjjj  aiinihiUted  bj  othcf  CBuscs.  This 

^tte^^M^amM^  would  in  fact  be  the  case,  were  the  mind  merolj 
tMiTorntod.  pftBSiTe  in  tbe  impresifion  it  reomvr^ ;  tor  it  is  a 

universal  Uw  of  naturo,  that  ereiy  effect  enduree 
as  long  as  it  is  not  modified  or  opposed  by  any  other  effect.  Bot  the 
mental  activity,  the  aot  of  knowledge,  of  which  I  now  apeak,  ia  mora 
than  this ;  it  is  an  eneigy  of  the  aelf-active  power  of  a  anbject  one 
and  indivisible :  conaeqoently,  a  part  of  the  ego  most  be  detached 
or  annihilated,  if  a  cognition  once  eziatent  be  again  eztiagniflhAd. 

Henoe  it  ia,  that  the  problem  moat  diffionlt  of 
Til.  problem  nu^t  aolutiott  18  ttol^  how  a  mental  aetivity  endure^ 
duiicuk  of  soiuti  n  is  yanJflhM.  Fof  m  we  mnat  heie 

not,  bow  a  mental 

MMtf  Midam,  1ml  maintain  not  merely  the  poaaible  ooatinlumoe  of 
kwttmrvtiiiAtt.      certain  eneigiei^  but  the  imposMbilitj  of  the 

non-continoance  of  any  oae,  we,  oooaeqaently, 
stand  in  apparent  contradietion  to  what  experienoe  ahows  ns ;  show- 
ing us,  as  it  does,  onr  internal  activities  in  a  ooaaeless  vidasitade  of 
manifestation  and  diaappearance.  This  apparent  contradiction, 
therefore,  demands  solation.  If  it  be  impossible^  that  an  energy  of 
mind  which  has  once  been  should  be  aboliahed,  without  a  laceration 
of  the  vital  nnity  of  the  mind  aa  a  subject  one  and  indivisible; — on 
this  supposition,  the  question  arises,  How  can  the  fiwts  of  our  setf- 
oonsciousneas  be  brought  to  harmonise  with  thia  atatement,  seeing 
that  conadousaess  proves  to  us,  that  cognitions  once  clear  and  vivid 
are  forgotten ;  that  feelings,  wishes,  deairesi  in  a  word,  every  not  or 
modification,  of  which  we  are  at  one  time  awim,  aia  at  another 
vanished ;  and  that  our  internal  existence  serais  daily  to  asrama  a 
new  and  different  aspect. 

The  solation  of  this  problem  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  theory 

of  obscure  or  latent  modrfioations,  [that  is,  men- 
The  diSkaity  re-     tal  activities,  real  btit  beyond  the  sphere  of  con- 
monA  hf  th«  priiMi*     gciousness,  which  I  formerly  explained.")  ^  The 

pie  of  latent  mod ifica-  ^. 

tfong  TheoWnraUnn  disappearance  of  mtenial  eneri2:ie8  from  the  view 
of  a  mcutal  acUvity  of  iiitcrual  jicTcoption,  docs  iiot  warrant  the  con- 
MiM«  fhuk  the  wMk.  elusion,  that  tlu-y  no  Ioiiltit  exist;  for  we  aro 
which  it  nffvcts  wdt  always  cousciuus  oi  uU  liie  mental  energies 

ooBMioocaew.  whose  existence  cannot  bo  disallowed.  Only 

the  more  vivid  changes  suflicicnlly  affect  our 
consciousness  to  become  objects  of  its  apprehension:  we,  conse- 
quently, ore  only  conscious  of  the  more  prominent  scries  of  obang^ 
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in  our  internal  state;  the  oChera  Temain  for  the  most  part  latent. 
Xfana  we  take  Doto  of  our  memory  only  in  its  inflnenoe  on  onr  ooik 
amraaDeaa ;  and,  in  general,  do  not  oonaider  that  the  immenae  pro- 
portion of  onr  inteUeotnal  poaaeasiona  oonnata  of  our  deliteaoent 
eognitiona.  All  the  eognitiona  whieh  we  poaMO,  or  have  poaaeated^ 
fltill  remain  to  na^^Hie  whole  oomplemeilt  of  all  onr  knowledge 
aCin  Ilea  in  onr  memorx;  hnt  aa  new  aoqniaitioiia  are  oontinnaUy 
proaring  in  upon  the  old,  and  oontinnally  taking  plaoe  along  with 
them  among  the  modifiostiona  of  tiie  ego,  the  old  oognitiona,  nn> 
leaa  tetm  time  to  tone  refreihed  and  hrongbt  forward,  are  diiren 
baflk,  and  become  gradually  flnnter  and  mora  obaoore.  Thia  obaeniw 
atioo  ia  not,  howoTer,  to  be  oonoeiyed  aa  an  obliteration,  or  aa  a 
total  aunihUalioii.  The  obaenration,  the  deliteacenoe  of  mental 
Mtiyiliei,  ia  explained  by  the  weakening  of  the  degree  in  which 
they  afliMt  onr  aelPeonaeionatteea  or  internal  aeose.  An  aotiyity 
beoomea  obaenre,  beoanae  it  ia  no  longer  able  adeqnately  to  affeot 
thia.  To  explain,  therefore,  the  disappearanee  of  onr  mental  actiy- 
itiea,  it  ia  only  reqniaite  to  explain  their  weakening  or  enfeeble* 
ment,**-whieh  may  be  attempted  in  the 'following  way:— Breiy 

mental  activity  belongs  to  the  one  vital  acttvity 
Tb«  dM>utio»  of    ^        ^  general ;  it  ia,  therefore,  indivialbly 

merit  al  force  ««xp!afni       ^  -  * 

tb«  weftkcning  of  our  boond  np  With  it^  and  can  nenher  be  torn  fiom, 
MOritfai,  and  Urn  nor  aboliahcd  in,  it.  But  the  mind  ia  only  capa- 
of  yiQ^  j^Q^  moment,  of  exerting  a  certain 
quantity  or  degree  offeree.  This  quantity  mnst, 
therefore,  be  divided  among  the  differrat  actiyitaes,  so  that  each 
has  only  a  pari ;  ;iii<l  the  sum  of  force  belonging  to  all  tlio  scvenil 
activities  taken  together,  is  equal  to  tlic  quantity  or  degree  of  force 
belonging  to  the  vital  activity  of  mind  in  general.  Thus,  in  jiropor- 
tion  to  the  greater  iiuniher  of  activities  in  the  mind,  the  less  will 
be  the  proportion  of  force  which  will  nocruc  to  each ;  the  feebler, 
therefore,  each  will  be,  and  the  fainter  the  vivacity  with  which  it 
can  aftt  ct  self-consciousness.  This  weakening  of  vivacity  can,  in  con- 
ger|«encc  of  the  indefinite  increase  in  the  nutnUer  of  our  mental 
activities,  caused  by  the  ceaseless  excitation  of  the  mind  to  new 
knowledge,  be  carried  to  an  indefinite  tennity,  without  the  activi- 
ties, therefore,  ceasing  altogether  to  be.  Thus  it  is  quite  natural, 
that  the  great  proj»ortion  of  our  mentiil  cognitions  should  have 
waxed  too  feeble  to  affect  onr  internal  perception  with  the  com- 
petent intensity;  it  is  quite  natural  that  they  should  have  iH-coine 
obscure  or  tlelitescent.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  to  be  su]*]iused, 
that  every  new  cognition,  every  nowly-exeitod  activity,  shoiiKl  l>e  in 
the  greatest  vivacity,  and  should  draw  to  itsell'  the  gi-eatcst  amount 
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of  force :  this  fane  will^  in  the  same  proportioii,  be  withdrawn  from 
the  other  earlier  co^itions ;  and  it  is  they,  eonseqnently,  which  oust 
nnderpfo  the  £ite  of  obecnntion.  Thus  is  explained  the  phanome- 
Hon  of  Forgetiubiess  or  Ohiivion.  And  here,  by  the  way,  it  should 
peiiuips  be  noticed,  that  foigetfulness  m  not  to  be  rnnitod  HMrdy  to 
our  cognitLoni :  it  applies  equally  to  the  feelings  and  desires. 

''The  aatae  pzmeiplie  iUoetrateSy  and  is  illustrated  by,  the  ]>hnc- 

nomenen  of  IHstraction  and  Attention.    If  a 

Ami  the  ph^nnmc-  number  of  activities  «e  eqwOIr  excited 

Hon  of  Distraction  and       "  -,.  ^     ^       V..  i  /• 

at  onee,  the  disposable  amoant  of  mental  force 


is  equally  distribated  amoiig  tiiia  moltitnde, 
■o  that  each  aotivi^  only  attains  a  low  degiee  of  vhraoity;  the 
state  of  mind  whieb  lesolti  firom  this  is  Distraetlon.  Attention 
is  the  state  the  oonrate  of  this;  that  is,  the  state  in  whteh  the 
yital  activity  of  mind  is^  yoliintazily  or  inTobintarily,  ooneentrated, 
aay,  in  a  ainj^  aotivi^;  in  oonseqnenoe  ef  which  oonoentralioii 
thte  adirity  Wttzes  fltroQger»  and*  therefore^  oieaier.  On  tliis  theotj, 
the  ptoposltioii  with  whli^  I  started*-^ that  ail  mental  aotivitiafly 
aU  acts  of  knowledge^  whieh  have  beea  onee  ezsitedy  penist,— > 
becomes  inteUigible ;  we  never  wholly  loae  tbemy  bnt  they  become 
obsonre.  This  obscitratioti  can  be  conceived  in  every  ix^finite  de* 
gree,  between  incipient  lateseence  and  irrecoverable  latency.  Hie 
obscure  cognition  may  exist  simply  ont  of  conscionsness,  so  that  it 
can  be  recalled  bj  s  common  act  of  remtniseence.  Again,  it  may 
be  impossiUe  to  reoover  it  by  an  act  of  voluntary  recollection ;  but 
some,  asiocia^on  may  reviv  iiy  it  enough  to  make  it  flash  after  « 
long  oblivion  into  conscioaflnMS.  Further,  it  may  be  obsonied  so 
fiur  that  it  can  only  be  resuscitated  "bj  some  moriiid  afSwtioa  of  the 
system ;  or,  finally,  it  may  be  absdntely  Icet  Ibr  us  in  this  lilbi  and 
destined  only  for  our  reminiscence  in  the  11&  to  come. 
<*Thet  this  doctrine  admits  of  an  imnMdiata  ^plioatioB  to  the 

fteulty  of  BeteBtion»  or  Memory  Firoper,  has 

TmoiMmtiauM.  been  already  dgniiled.  And  in  further  ezplana* 
fri'roaror  jie  pi^  ^  ^»  fiwulty,  I  would  auncx  two  observa- 

neding  tbeoty.  tious,  which  srise  out  of  the  preceding  theory. 

I.  n«  I1.W  of  lite-  The  first  is,  that  retention,  that  memory,  does 
tbT  ^^a^^oamm  «J  belong  alone  to  the  cognitive  faculties,  but 

mind  ^"irft-  thnt  the  same  law  extends,  in  like  manner,  over 

all  the  three  primary  classes  of  the  mental  pha?- 
nomeria.  It  is  not  ideas,  notions,  cognitions  only,  but  feelings  and 
conations,  wliieh  are  held  fast,  and  which  can,  therefore,  be  ii-aiu 
awakened.^  This  fact  of  the  conservation  of  our  practical  modiiica- 
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tii»8  u  not  indeed  denied ;  but  psycbokgisto  nmiallj  no  represent 
tibe  matter,  as  if,  when  feelings  or  conations  are  retained  in  the 
mindt  tbat  this  takes  plaoe  only  through  the  medium  of  the  memoiy; 
Maning  by  thiS)  that  we  must,  first  of  all,  have  had  notions  of 
tbese  affections,  which  notions  being  pr^rved,  tbey,  when  reosUed 
to  mind,  do  again  awaken  the  modification  tbey  r^Hresent.  From 
the  theory  I  have  detailed  to  yon»  it  mtist  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
need  of  this  intennediatlon  of  notions,  but  that  we  inunediately 
retain  feelings,  volitions,  and  desires,  no  less  than  notions  and  cog- 
nitions; inasmuoh  as  all  the  three  classes  of  Aindsmental  phe- 
nomena arise  eqosUy  oat  of  the  vital  manifestations  of  the  eame 
one  and  indivisible  subject. 
^The  second  resnlt  of  this  theory  is,  that  the  Tsrions  attempts  to 

fixplain  moDuny  by  phynologioal  hypotheses  are 
&  n*  Tuioas  at-    as  nnneoessary  as  they  are  nntenable.  This  is 
tempte  to  explain  ^         to  disOflSs  the  general  problem 

teT^Si'th^'^'^^  tondhing  the  xelation  of  mind  and  body.  But 
i  Miij  in  proximate  referenoe  to  memory,  it  may  be 

satasfiMtory  to  show,  that  this  &eaHy  does  not 
stand  in  need  of  sneh  emde  modes  of  ezplanatioii.   It  must  be 

allowed,  that  no  fiumhy  aflbfds  a  more  tempting 
Memorr  ^natiy  de-    ^ibjeot  for  suiteiklirtio  cooieetaie.    No  other 

pendent  on  ootporeal  .  -  -    ^  ^       -  _ 

coudiuotiit.  mental  power  betrays  a  greater  dcpendenoe  on 

eorporeal  conditions  tbsn  memory.  Not  only  in 
general  does  its  vigorous  or  foeble  activltj  essenttidly  dq>end  on 
the  health  and  indisposition  of  the  body,  more  especially  of  the 
ncTFoos  syitems;  bat  there  is  maniftsted  a  connection  between* 
eertain  Amotions  of  memory  and  certain  parts  of  the  cerebral 
apparatus.'*^  This  connection,  however,  is  such,  as  affords  no  coun^ 
tenanoe  to  any  partieolar  hypotheaes  at  preient  in  vogne.  For 
example,  after  certain  diseases,  or  certain  aflbctions  of  the  brain, 
some  partial  loss  of  memory  takes  plaoe.  Peihaps  the  patient  loses 
the  whole  of  his  stoek  of  knowledge  previous  to  the  disease ;  the 
faculty  of  acquiring  and  retaining  new  information  remaining  en- 
tire. Perhaps  he  loses  the  memory  of  words,  and  preserves  that 
of  things.  Perhaps  he  may  retain  the  memory  of  nouns,  and  lose 
that  of  VL'rl»8,  or  vice  versa  ;  nay,  what  is  still  11101-0  niamllons, 
though  it  is  not  a  very  unfroqucnt  occurrence,  one  lanL^nai^'c  may  bo 
taken  neatly  out  of  his  retention,  without  aflectinp:  liis  memory  of 
otliers.  "  By  such  observations,  Uie  older  psyeholourists  were  led 
to  the  various  physiological  liypoth^ses  by  which  they  hoped  to 
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aeoount  finr  the  phsnomcna  of  letenUon;— aa^  Ibtr  ezample,  tlie 

hypothena  of  pennanenl  material  unpreaalofia 
rhysioiogini  by-  bnoD,  or  cf  permsDeiit  diapo^tiona  lD 

Il^lTrlLrlhl  ^  nenrona  fibraa  to  npeat  the  aime  oaoiOaaoiy 

hit  wMiiwiy.  moTementfly — of  particaaar  ofgana  lor  the  diroiw 

ent  tecttona  of  memoiy,— of  particular  parts 
of  the  hrain  aa  the  repositoriee  of  the  yariona  daasea  of  ideaa» — or 
eren  of  a  particular  fihre^  aa  the  inatmment  of  every  seyeral  notion. 
Bat  all  these  bypoiheaea  betray  only  an  ^orance  of  the  proper 
object  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  tme  nature  of  the  thinking  princi- 
ple. They  ure  at  best  but  nseleaa ;  for  if  the  nnity  and  sel^actmty 
of  mind  be  not  dei^ed,  it  ia  manifest,  that  the  mental  activities, 
which  have  been  once  determined,  mnat  persist*  and  these  corporeal 
explanations  are  anperilnoits.  Kor  can  h  be  argrned,  that  the  Umiti^ 
tions  to  which  the  Retentive^  or  rather  the  KeprodnctiTe,  Faeolty 
is  subjected  in  its  energies,  in  conseqnenoe  of  its  bodily  relations, 
prove  the  absolute  dependence  of  memory  on  organization,  and 
legitimate  the  explanation  of  this  fiicolty  by  corporeal  agencies ;  for 
the  incompetency  of  this  inference  can  be  shown  from  the  contrv 
diction  in  which  it  stands,  to  the  griicral  laws  of  mind,  which,  how- 
bcit  conditioned  by  bodily  i^elations,  stiU  ever  preserves  its  self- 
activity  and  independence."* 

There  ia  pevhaps  no  ment:il  |towor  in  wliioh  sudi  extreme  dif- 
ferences !i]>pc:ir,  in  different  individuals,  as  in 
TwoqMWlM.nqai-     memory.    To  a  good  memory  there  :ire  cer- 
*'**-^*v  * ''iMerition     tuinly  two  qualities  requisite,  —      Tlie  capacity 
' and  Be^oducUoa.  lietention,  and  2®,  The  Ik  ulty  of  Kt  j)roduc- 

tion.  But  tlie  former  quality  appears  to  be  tliat 
by  which  these  marvellous  contrasts  are  principally  determined. 
I  should  oidy  fatiiifiie  you,  were  I  to  enumerate  the  prodigious 
feats  of  retention,  which  are  proved  to  have  been  actually  per- 
formed. Of  these,  I  shall  only  select  the  one  which,  upon  the 
whole,  appears  to  me  the  most  extraordinary,  both  l»y  reason  of 
Its  own  singularity,  and  because  I  am  able  to  aflford  it  some  testi- 
mony, in  confirmation  of  the  veracity  of  the  illustrious  seiiolar  by 
whom  it  is  narrated.  an<l  which  lias  jui>st  groundlessly  been  sus- 
pected by  his  learned  editor.  The  story  I  am  about  to  detail  to 
you  is  told  by  TMuretiis,  in  the  first  chaj"ter  of  the  third  book  of 
his  incomparable  work,  the  VaruB  JLectiones,^ 


1  n.  .Schmid,  7tnmk  dbMT  ibUpkt/tUtt  tp. 
285,286.  — Ed.] 

t  <»«r»,»m.BalaHB.,toM.a.p.«i>— Bp. 
Mwttw  i*  OM  of  tli»  Mk  dMbiialM  vld- 
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A&er  noUoiog  the  l)oa®t  of  ITi}i|)i  i8,  in  Plato,  that  be  could 

repeat,  upon  hearing  once,  to  the  anionnt  of  five 
Th«i«mai^bl«eue     liuntlretl  words,  he  observes  that  this  was  noth- 
It  y iTiiM-  ^  compared  wit)i  the  power  of  retention 

possessed  hy  SrMieca  the  rhetorician.  In  liijj 
Declamations,  Seneca,  eoni}»huning  of  the  inroads  of  old  age  upon 
his  ihculties  of  mind  and  body,  mentions,  in  regard  to  the  tenacity 
of  his  now  failing  memoiy,  that  he  had  been  able  to  rej)eat  two 
thou&and  names  read  to  him,  in  the  order  in  which  tliev  had  been 
spoken ;  and  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  at  his  studies,  two  hun- 
dred miconnected  verges  having  been  ])ronounced  by  the  diiferent 
pupils  of  iiis  preceptor,  he  repeated  them  in  a  reversed  order,  tliat 
is,  proceeded  from  the  hist  to  tlio  firat  uttered.  After  quoting  the 
passage  from  Seneca,  of  which  I  liave  given  you  the  substanoe, 
Moretas  remarks,  that  this  statement  had  always  appeared  to  him 
nuoyelloas,  and  almost  incredible,  until  he  himself  had  been  wit- 
0688  of  a  &ot  to  which  he  never  could  otherwise  have  afforded 
credit.  The  sam  of  this  statement  is,  that  at  Padua  there  dwelt, 
in  his  neighborhood,  a  young  man,  a  Corsican  by  biith,  and  of  a 
good  family  in  that  island,  who  had  oome  thither  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  civil  law,  in  whieh  he  was  a  diligent  and  distinguished 
■todent.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  house  and  gardens  of 
Mnrctus,  who,  having  heard  that  he  possessed  a  remarkable  art, 
or  faoolty  of  memoiy,  took  occasion,  though  incredulous  in  regard 
to  reports,  of  requesting  from  him  a  specimen  of  his  power.  He 
nt  once  agreed;  and  having  adjourned  with  a  considerable  party 
of  distinguished  auditors  into  a  saloon,  Muretus  began  to  dictate 
words,  J.atin,  Greek,  barbarous,  significant  and  non-significailt,  dis* 
joined  and  connected,  until  he  wearied  h'TffiffAlfi  the  yonng  man 
who  wrote  them  down,  and  the  audience  who  were  present;— *'W6 
were  all,"  he  says,  "  msrrellously  tired.''  The  Corsican  alone  was 
the  one  of  the  whole  company  alert  and  fresh,  and  continually 
desired  JVIuretus  for  more  words ;  who  declared  he  would  be  more 
than  satisfied,  if  he  could  repeat  tlie  half  of  what  had  been  taken 
down,  and  at  length  he  ceased.  The  young  man,  with  his  gaze 
fixed  upon  the  ground,  stood  silent  for  a  brief  season,  and  theOt 
says  Huretus,  **Tidi  ftcinos  mixifidssimam.  Having  began  to 
spesk,  he  aibsolntely  repeated  the  whole  word%  in  the  same  order 
in  which  they  had  been  delivered,  withoat  the  slightest  hesitation; 

DomeroDa  edItlonH  of  lils  several  trenf^e*,  his  courfc  orpuLlication,  l»y  Profcnsor  Frotscher 

works  have  been  rrpubltebed  in  a  coII«eted  of  Loiiuig,  was  Rutinkenius,  perhaps  tint 

Sonastzserana  timesi  aadtlMadilarortlM  grwft  artwtor  «f  U>e  tight— th  tmtbuf, 
Mbm  fhe  «M  at  pnmt  CUS?]  IB  tiM 
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then,  craaiiienclncr  from  the  last,  he  iv|)euie<i  them  backwards  till 
he  came  to  the  lirst.  Then  again,  so  that  he  spoke  the  first,  the 
third,  the  fifth,  and  so  on ;  did  this  in  any  order  that  was  asked, 
and  all  without  the  smallest  error.  Having  subsequently  become 
fomiliarly  acquainted  with  him,  I  have  had  other  and  frequent 
exiterience  of  his  poucr.  He  assured  me  (an* I  he  had  nothing 
of  the  boaster  in  him)  that  he  could  recite,  in  tlie  manner  I  have 
mentioned,  to  the  amount  of  thirty-six  thousand  word«.  And 
what  is  more  wondertul,  they  all  so  adhered  to  the  mind  that, 
after  a  year's  interval,  he  could  repeat  them  Avithout  trouble.  I 
know,  from  having  tried  him,  he  could  do  so  after  a  considerable 
time  (post  multos  dies).  Nor  was  this  all.  Franciscus  Molinus, 
a  patrician  of  Venice,  was  resident  with  rae,  a  young  man  ardently 
devoted  to  literature,  who,  as  he  had  but  a  wretched  memory^ 
besought  the  Corsican  to  instruct  him  in  the  art.  The  hint  of 
his  desire  was  enough,  and  a  daily  course  of  instruction  com- 
menocd)  and  with  such  Baooess  that  the  pupil  oould,  in  aboat  s 
weak  or  ten  dajB*  eaaily  repeat  to  the  extent  of  five  hundred 
words  or  more  in  any  order  that  was  piesmibed.'*  ^This,"  adds 
Huretus,  should  hardly  venture  to  reoord,  fearing  the  suspicion 
of  falsehood,  had  not  the  matter  been  very  reoent  (for  a  year  has 
not  elapsed),  and  had  I  not  as  feUow-witnesses,  Nicolaus  the  son 
of  Petras  Lippomnnns,  T.-iznnis  the  son  of  Franois  Moceniciis, 
Joannes  the  aon  of  Nicolaus  Malipetrus,  George  the  son  of  Lau- 
rence Contarenus  — ;  all  Venetian  nobles,  worthy  and  distinguished 
yonng  men,  besides  other  innumerable  witnesses.  The  CorsLasn 
stated  that  he  received  the  art  from  a  Frenchman,  who  was  his 
domestic  tntor.**  Huretns  terminates  the  narrative  by  alleging 
snndrj  examples  of  a  similar  fecolty,  posssssed  in  aniiqnitj  bj 
Oyms,  Simonides^  and  Apollonins  Tyanaos. 
Now,  on  this  history,  Rohnkenina  has  the  following  note,  in 

referenoe  to  the  silence  of  Mnretns  in  regard 
Buhofc.nru.  unduly    ^  Cotsloan:  «Ego  nomen 

risepHcBl  in  regard  to      ,      .  ,     .  .  ,^  *  • 

tbii  oaM.  hommis  tarn  nurarahs,  atras  qnam  patriam 

reqnisiisBem.  Idqne  pertinebat  ad  fidem  nsi^ 
ration!  ftcneiidam.**  This  skepticism  U,  I  thmh,  out  of  place.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  warranted,  had  Mnretns  not  done  fiir 
more  than  was  necessary  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  etoiy ; 
and,  after  the  testimomes  to  whom  he  appeals,  the  onusnon  of  the 
Gordcan's  nsme  is  a  matter  of  little  import  Bat  I  am  sntprised 
that  one  confirmatory  circamstance  haa  escaped  so  learned  a  scholsr 
as  Rohnkenins,  seeing  that  it  ocean  ia  the  works  of  a  man  with 
whose  writings  no  one  was  more  ftn^liar.  Moretas  and  Faalos 
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Sbniitiiis  W0re  oom^Mmdait^  and  Mmntiiifly  yon  most  know«  vm 
a  Venetiaii.  Now»  in  the  letten  of  Manathifl  to  Hnretofl,  tX  the 
date  of  the  oooanenoe  la  qnestioii,  there  It  fieqnent  mention  made 
of  Hofino,  in  whom  Manntins  aeema  to  have  ftlt  mneh  intetest; 
and,  on  one  oocaaion,  there  ia  an  allnaion  (whioh  I  oannot  at  the 
moment  recover  ao  aa  to  give  yon  the  predse  ezpreflaiona)  to 
MoUno's  ealtivatloii  of  the  Art  of  Memory,  and  to  hk  instnictor.* 
Hufl^  if  it  were  wanted,  eorrohor&tes  the  naimtive  of  Mnretna 
whose  traatworthineas^  I  admit)  waa  not  ^te  aa  tranacendent  aa 
his  genius.' 


1  Si-c  rnuU  Manutii  EpistoUM,  Tol.  i.  I.UL  ap. 

xiii.  p.  1,M  (edit.  KrauM^^,  lT2i>):  "MoHno, 
imruiit  aLest,  quiu  vebemeiiter,  iuvideam; 

men  impedit  amor,  n  qno  abcs.«c  po]ct  InvitHa ; 
etlam  m  tpes,  qaod  ille,  quo  eum  bono  alienus 
kmm  ImpartfTlC,  cM  no,  kontel  OHulto- 
•imo,  ocrt«  numquam  denegabit."  C£  TOL 
Ui.  Notce  ad  EpiMoiiu^  p.  113S.  —  Ed. 

t  **  As  Sophoclflt  rayi  that  memory  la  the 
queen  of  fhitigs,  and  hocauso  the  niUM  «f 
pf»ffry  licraelf  ia  a  dauj^lifer  of  Unemoayne, 
I  shall  mention  here  another  once  world* 
«— tnnd  OoialMB  oTGUfl—Otailo  Chddl, 
la  tha  jiar  U61,  tte  mttdar  «r  Fmdw,  on 


aeconnt  of  his  unfortaBate  memory.  He 

could  roiK-nt  thirt  v-fiix  thon?nnd  iinmes  after 
uiioe  heariuji^  them.  I'euple  called  him  GmiUi 


his  memory  had  kHIcd  nil  his  creativr  factilty. 
Ploo  von  Uirandola,  who  lived  before  him, 
pfgdM«i;  lm*]««Myoaaf.  Bliwttktfae 
precious  gift  of  memory,  aa  with  all  other 
gifla — they  are  a  curse  of  the  gods  when  they 
^give  too  much."  —  Gregoroviu9,  WimttmimgM 
in  Conka,  vol.  ii.  book  vl.  chap*  vl*  p.  SI 
(Constahlc's  editif>ii)  [  A  cu>v  similar  to  that 
narrated  by  Muretna  ia  gi/eu  by  Juoeph  Scal- 
igwte  fho  AmhmI*  AoltomMt  *•  Jbmvv,  t 
IL    tfO^  tfl,  «dlt.  UM.'-BdO 
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THB  BBFBODUCTIVE  TACULTT.— LAWS  OF  ASSOCIATION. 

Lf  my  last  Leeture^  I  entered  on  the  conmde»tion  af  that  fiMSoltj 

of  mind  hy  irhtdi  we  keep  poflsesBion  of  the 
knowledge  aoqtdied  hj  the  two  IheiiHies  of 
External  Perception,  and  Belf-consdonsnew;  and  I  endeavoired  to 
'explain  to  you  a  theory  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ftet  of  feten^' 
tion  may  be  accounted  for,  In  conformity  to  the  nature  of  mind, 
eonaidered  as  a  sel^actlTe  and  IpdiTiaiUe  anbject.  At  the  oondn* 
alon  of  the  Lectore^  I  gave  yon,  ingtar  cmnhany  one  memorahle 
example  of  the  piodigiona  differences  which  exist  betwedh  mind 
and  mind  in  the  capadty  of  retention.  Before  passing  from,  the 

&calty  of  Memory,  considered  simply  as  the 
Two  <i|i|iadto  dtn-    power  of  Conservation,  I  may  notice  two  oppo- 
BMiBiainad  In    site  docttlnes,  that  have  been  nudntatned,  hi 


rrMll?/"r'thI    ^^g^*^  ^  ^«  '^»^<»      ^  to  the 

higher  powers  of  higher  powem  of  mind.  One  of  these  doctrines 
aiind*  holds,  that  a  great  development  of  memory  Is 

incompatible  with  a  high  device  of  intelligence; 
the  other)  that  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  supposes  such  a  devel- 
opment of  memory  as  its  condition. 

The  former  of  these  o]nnions  is  one  very  extensively  prevalent, 
1  Tbiit  a  prcnt  '  ^^^^^  umong  philosop}ici*s,  but  among  mau- 
powep  of  memory  is  l<^ind  in  general,  and  the  words  —  Heati  me- 
iocoinpatibic  with  a  inoriu,  ejcjttciant€8  judicium  —  buvc  been  ap- 
k||lt4tagrw«f  InfeiUI*  plied  to  express  the  suppose  J  incompatibility 
******  of  great  nu  inory  und  sound  judgment.^  There 

Bcenis,  however,  no  valid  ground  for  this  belief.  If  an  extraor- 
dinary power  of  retf'iilion  is  fnujuently  not  acconipanitMl  \x\\\i  a 
corresponding  ]»o\vtr  of  intelligence,  it  is  a  natural,  but  not  a  very 
logical  procedure,  to  jump  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  great  memory 


X  pgfaHiMitiwr,  Jir  mnHdn  Hflwrtwpfti     IMkltfBiif  (batll  mMBCfto  «xfpoelaBt  |adj- 

ismus  vnri  TTnrnnnhmn^,  p.  2?M.]  f  Anssrrrlom  cfnm^  dnsn  rorbcmohCDdt  Ge^nrhtnittferHg^ 
•8/  ea  clue  selbut  Sjprichwttrtiioh  fewordoue    keit  der  (AtAMMni^Abbmolltbue.— £i>.] 
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14  inoonaifltaiit  with  a  sound  Judgment   The  opinion  Ib  refuted 

by  the  slightest  induction ;  for  we  immediately 
This  opinion  reftited     f^^a,  that  many  of  the  individuals  who  towerod 
^  Ug^  ittMVi^nM     ■^v®  iiMor  fellows  in  intellectual  aupeiioiity, 
ifMt  memoty.      Were  almost  eqoaUy  distinguished  £»r  the  ci^mw- 
i    ity  of  their  memory.  I  recently  qnoled  to  you 
a  pa«age  from  the  SeaUfferana,  in  which  Joeeph  Soaliger  is  niade 

to  say  that  he  had  not  a  good  memory,  bnt  a 

Joseph  bcallger.   .  «  a  *      .         a»  ^  i  ii-. 

good  renumsoenoe;  and  he  umiediately  adda^ 
**never,  or  rarely,  are  judgmenl  and  a  groat  memoiy  found  in  oon- 
jtmotion."  Of  this  opinion  Soaliger  himself  affords  the  most  iUna- 
trioos  r«latation.  During  his  lifetime^  lie  was  hailed  as  the  Dio* 
tator  of  the  BepnUio  Letters,  and  posterity  has  ratified  the 
of  his  oontoaporaries,  in  erowniBg  him  as  the  prinoe  of 
and  antics.  Bat  to  elevate  a  man  to  anoh  an  eminenci^ 
it  is  evident,  thai  the  most  oonsnmmafte  genins  and  alnlity  wen 

oonditions.  And  what  were  the  powers  of  Soali- 
iii.  great  power,  of  |^  Cssanbon,^  among  a  hundred 

infmory  testified  to  bjr  .  ^  j  ^  -l 

cuoaubon.  Other  witnesses,  ulorm  ns  i  and  Casanbon  was 

a  floholar  aeoond  only  to  Soaliger  himself  in 
eradltion,  ^Kihil  est  ^uod  disoere  qoisqnam  vellet,  quod  ille 
(Soaliger)  dooere  non  posset;  Nihil  legerat  (quid  antem  ille  non 
legerat?),  quod  non  Btattm  meminisset;  nihil  tarn  ohscumm  ant 
abolitom  in  alio  vetere  soriptore  Grssoo,  liStino,  vel  Hehmo,  do  qno 
interrogatns  non  statim  req>onderet.  HIstoriae  omniom  popnloram, 
onminm  stBtnm,  snooesaiones  imperionun,  res  eoolesue,  veter&s  in 
nnmetato  habebat:  anfanalinm,  plantarom^  metaQoram,  omninmqne 
remm  natnraliam,  proprietates,  difiE^rentias,  et  sppellationes,  qua 
veteres,  qua  reeentes,  tenebat  aoonrate.  Loooram  situs,  provinei- 
anim  fines  et  varias  pro  temporibns  illantm  divisiones  ad  nngaem 
caUebat;  nnllam  disoiplinaram,  soientiantmve  graviorom  reliqnerat 
intaotam;  linguas  tam  mnltas  tarn  ezaete  soiebati  nt  v^  si  hoo 
nnmn  per  totnm  vit»  ^atinm  egisset  digna  lea  mlraonlo  potaerit 
viderL* 

For  intellectual  power  of  the  highest  order,  none  were  distin- 
guished above  Grotiug  and  Pascal;  and  Grotius* 
r^ijl  SS!!*'  Pascal*  forgot  nothing  they  had  ever  read 

or  thought.  Leibnitz*  and  Euler*  were  not  less 
oidebrated  for  their  intelligence  than  for  their  memory,  and  both 


1  [Pr^atio  in  Cjpiueidd  Jos.  JuUi  S,-aligfri.]  4  FonteneUe, £Zdy« dc  J£  LtSnUu.—Ltib.Op, 

t  €hmlU  Hmm  ViNdfeoH  (¥197),  i  ar^  i>ost.  p.    p.  xx.  (cSIt  PiMi).— Bp. 
SIS.  —  Eo.  <  pBlindc,  Vrr»ueh  timer  Systematistktn  Be* 

•  J^m$i$i,  Pnt,      BwHWMU-d).— Kjp.  'ihmg  dm  tm§ bittkn  t  SBft.] 
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eonld  repeat  (ha  whole  of  the  ^neid.   DoneUos^  knaw  the  Corpm 

Juris  by  heart,  and  yet  he  waa  one  of  the  pro* 

i>«>tUM*  foottdett  and  most  original  ppeonlaton  in  juriui- 

Ibniori.  pradoioe.   Maratori,'  though  not  a  genius  of 

the  veiy  higheet  ord or,  was  still  a  man  of  great 

ability  and  jadgment;  and  so  powerful  wag  his  retention,  that  in 

making  quotations,  he  had  only  to  read  his  pMsagea,  put  the  boola 

in  their  place,  and  th«i  to  write  out  from  mem- 
Ben  Jonsoiu  i 

ory  the  wotds.    Ben  Jonson'  tells  us  that  he 

oonid  repeat  all  he  had  ever  written,  and  whole  books  that  he  had 

read.  Themistoolea^  eoold  oall  by  theur  namea 
Tbemi^ic        ^  thonaead  dtiieDa  of  Athens ;  pyiui' 

b  reported  to  have  known  the  name  of  eveiy 


soldier  in  his  armj.  Ho^tciistmi»  after  CSoero^ 
the  grcotoBt  orator  of  Rome,  after  silting  a  whole  day  at  a  pnhlie 
sale^  coneetly  enoaciated  fitnn  memofy  all  the  things  sold»  their 

prioes,  and  the  names  of  the  pnrohaseFs.*  Ki^ 
bohr,'  the  historian  of  Rome,  was  not  less  di»> 
tingoiahed  for  his  memory  than  fbr  his  aoatenees.  In  his  yonth 
he  was  employed  in  one  of  the  pvUic  offioea  of  Denmark;  part 

of  a  book  of  aeoonnts  having  been  destroyed, 


he  restored  it  ftom  his  roeoHeetton.  Sir  James 
Maokintosh  was,  likewise,  remaikable  ibr  his  power  of  memoiy.  An 
instance  I  can  give  yon  which  I  witnessed  mysel£  In  a  oonverak 
don  I  had  with  him,  we  happened  to  toneh  opon  an  anthor  whom  I 
mentioned  In  my  last  Leetiire,-^MQretos;  and  Sir  James  redted 
from  his  oration  in  praise  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  aome 

considerable  paesiffls>  KnDngaldStewartiaad 
©rf  Gi^T^       Ae  Ute  Dr.  Qngory,  are,  likewiae^  esami^ea  of 

great  talent,  united  with  great  memory. 
Bat  if  there  be  no  ground  Ibr  the  Tnlgar  opinion,  that  a  strong 

ftculty  of  retention  is  incompatible  with  intdp 
%  ThBt  •  Ugh  dt-    leetual  capacity  in  general,  the  converse  opinion 
ii«e  of  inMiig^  founded,  which  has  been  main- 

roppoeea  great  pmt  .  ,         ,     tt  •    mt.  a. 

of  uMmorj.  tained,  among  others,  by  Honbaner.*  Tnis  doc* 

trine  does  not,  however,  deserve  an  articulate 
re^tatix)n;  for  the  common  experience  of  every  one  snffidently 


1  Tdwtar,             Bammu  Jh— Mr,t.  Iy«  <  Plinj, /VM.  Bbl.viLS4.  Qnlatllln,  CM. 

Pll*^  —  Ed.  xi.2.-En. 

2  [BiimdA,  ^ermd^ etc.,  as  above.]  {YUaOi  ^  Seneca  (M  )  Cbniror.  Fref.  —  Ed. 
JMMM'i.e.xLp.flH.— BdI  f  8m        ^  WMp,  rol.  IL  p.  ill,  US, 

S  TimhrT  ;  or,  T>\sr<n  rT'te$  mmh  trpon  Mm  and  witerc  ft  Himilar  flin'cdote  is  xneTiticnii  <1,  bnt 

JiM<r(ironb,ed.GIfl'ord,vol.ix.p.l69.>--Ei}.  not  exactly  as  stated  in  tlw  tejO.   Sec  also 

4  Cloero,  J*  amwif  I,  «.  tM.  YaL  Xud-  vol.  L  c  lil.  p.  SHI.-~Bi>* 

nu,  vUi  7.— Sd.  «  I8m  BUa4«,  TmmA  tkur 
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jmvm  that  intelligence  nnd  memoiy  b<^  no  mcooasnry  proportion 
to  eaoh  other.   On  this  sohject  I  may  refer  you  to  Mr.  Stewart's 
excellent  chapter  on  Memory  in  the  firat  Tohmie  of  his  Elements? 
I  now  paaa  to  the  next  faculty  in  order — the  faculty  which  I 

have  called  the  Beprodactive.  I  am  not  satis- 
^R.p|^„o^  fiedwiththi.i>«iD«i«>ritdo«.notiMd«Iy«f 
inappropriate; tbelim.  Hself  mark  wh*t  I  widi  to  bo  ex^Masd, — -fi&, 
it^uon  in  which  it  Jt  ^1^^  prooeM  by  which  what  ia  lying  dotnumt 
bereeiniaoyed.  memofy  ia  awakened,  aa  contradistinguiahed 

ftom  the  lepreaentalion  in  eonaoionsneaa  of  ift  aa  awakened.  The 
two  proeeaMs  certainly  anppoae  eacb  other  j  fiur  we  cannot  awaken 
a  cognition  without  its  being  repieaented^-^the  repiesentation 
bebg,  in  fiust,  only  its  state  of  waking ;  nor  cam  a  latent  thought  or 
aflbetion  be  repreaenfed,  nnleaa  certain  eonditiona  be  Ailfilled,  by 
whioh  it  is  called  oot  of  obacority  Into  tiie  light  of  oonscioasneaiL 
The  two  processes  are  relative  and  eorrdatire^  bat  not  more  iden- 
tical than  hill  and  valley.  I  am  not  satisiled,  I  say,  with  the  term 
rtproducH<m^  tlic  proceaa  by  which  the  dormant  thought  or  aflfeo- 
tion  is  aroused ;  tat  it  does  not  clearly  denote  what  it  is  intended  to 
express.  Peiiiaps  the  MemwUtOiHH  Faculty  would  have  been 
better;  and  the  term  reproduettcn  might  have  been  employed  to 
comprehend  the  whole  proceaa,  made  up  of  tike  correlative  acta  of 
retention,  teaoseitation,  and  rqneaentation.  Be  this,  however,  as  itt 
may,  I  shall  at  pieaent  continae  to  employ  the  term,  in  the  limited 
meaning  I  have  already  aaaigned. 
The  phenomenon  of  Beprodnctioii  Is  one  of  the  most  wonderthl 

in  the  whole  eompaaa  of  psychology ;  and  it  is 
ibjr    one  in  the  exphmation  of  whicii  phUoeophy  lias 


tlM  ph—OiaWMMi  «f 


been  more  Boooessful  than  in  almost  any  other. 

Heproductioo. 

Hi*  SeiMwiiiMB.  Bcholastic  psychologists  seem  to  have  re- 

garded the  Kuccesslon  in  the  train  of  thought,  or, 

as  tlicy  called  it,  tlie  excitation  of  the  species,  with  peculiar  wonder, 
as  one  of  the  most  inscrutable  mysteries  of  nature  ;  and  yet,  what  is 

curious,  Aristotle  has  lefl  ahiio.^t      conij»lete  au 
AfMatf^  MMlfrii     analysis  of  the  laws  by  which  this  pha:'nonH'non 
^nrart/^wfwt'' regulated,  as  has  yet  been  accomplished.  It 

required,  however,  a  considerable  progreiis  in 
the  inductive  philosophy  of  mind,  before  this  analysis  of  Aristotle 
could  be  apj)reciated  at  ita  proper  value;  and  in  fact,  it  was  only 
after  moderu  plulosophera  had  rs.discoverod  the  principal  laws  of 

AtoKffimy  Af  tmpM»Aai  ftiwidk^,  1. 157,   1m«r,  llhfHHbIn  dir  Aib  p. 

to.]  [See  Uoff.    183. -Ki.  ] 
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AflfiOoiatiOQ,  that  it  was  found  that  llicpe  ]f\w<*  had  been  more  com- 
pletely given  two  thousand  yeai-s  before.  Jos^epk 


B^'^w^'  Scaliger,  speaking  of  his  father,  wliose  philosoph- 

ical acntoness  I  have  more  than  once  had  occa- 
sion to  commemorate,  says,  "  3f y  father  <leclared,  that  of  the  causes 
of  three  things  in  jiarticiilar  lie  was  wholly  ignorant,  —  of  the  inter- 
Vill  of  ieverBi  of  the  ebb  an<l  flow  of  the  sea,  and  of  reminiscence.'' ' 

The  excitation  of  the  species  is  declared  by  Fon- 
cios^  to  be  **one  of  the  most  difficult  secrets  of 
nature^  (ex  difficilioribas  naturas  arcanis);  and 
Oviedo,'  a  Jesuit  tschoohnan,  says,  "therein  lies  the  very  greatest 
mystery  of  all  philosophy  (maximum  totius  pbilosophlie  sacramen- 
tum),  never  to  be  competently  explained  by  human  ingenuity 
**aiid  this  becanse  we  can  neither  cUeooTer  the  cause  which,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  redtatioii  of  an  oration^exoitee  the  epeoiea  ia  the  or- 
der in  which  they  are  exdted,  nor  the  reason  why  often,  when  wish- 
ing to  recollect  a  matter,  we  do  not,  wheieaa  when  not  wishing  to 
recollect  it,  we  sometimes  do.  Hence  the  same  Poncina  says,  that 
ibr  the  excitation  of  the  apecies  we  most  either  recor  at  once  to  God, 
or  to  some  sufficient  cause,  which,  howCTeT)  be  does  not  specify'."* 
The  fiicolty  of  Reproduction  is  governed  by  the  laws  whidi. 

Tegnlate  the  Asiociation  of  the  mental  train;  or, 
to  speak  more  coRcctlj,  repfodnetion  10  nothing 
but  the  reenlt  of  these  laws.  £7017  one  is  oonsdons  of  a  ceaBcleaa 
succession  or  train  of  thoni^ts,  one  ihooght  snggestiDg  another, 
which  again  ia  the  canee  of  exciting  a  Uurd,  and  so  on.  In  what 
manner,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  presence  of  any  thongbt  deter* 
mme  the  introdnction  of  another  t  Is  the  train  sutjeot  to  law%  and 
tf  sc^  by  what  laws  is  it  r^gnlsted^ 
That  the  elementa  of  the  mentsl  trun  are  not  isolated,  but 

that  each  thoo^t  Ibnns  a  link  of  a  continnons 
Thetmh.  ofthoaght    ^  muntemipted  chain,  is  weU  iUnstrated  by 

•ttltlact  to  laws.  Thto      ttw  n  t. 

mmnMiby  uobbM.    Hobbes,  ««In  a  conq>any,**  he  sayfl»  «m  which 

the  conTcrsation  turned  upon  the  htn  civil  war, 
what  could  be  conceiTed  more  impertinent  than  fi>r  a  person  to  ask 
abmptly,  what  was  the  value  of  a  Boman  denarius?  On  a  little 
reflection,  however,  I  was  easily  able  to  trace  the  train  of  thought 
which  suggested  the  question ;  ibr  the  original  sulgect  of  discourse 


1  iFrfma  A«I%miw,«.  "Ommh"]  [t.  tL^p.  Ik  Jmkmm,  Oont  t.  poMt  Ir.  s*  IS]  (CH 

4S,  edit.  1740.  —  Ed  ]  MtifTs  Works,  Note  D  •    p.  880.  —  Et>.: 

*  [POBCiiM,  Omm*  FhilosopkutiSf  Dt  Ankm^  4  [Fr.  Bone  Spei,  Fhytica^  p.  ir.  Ia.dc  Am- 

I>l9.1xllLq«.ltLMBaLa]  flM,diip.  x.  t>.SI.  Ct  AiMlUm,  Anii  lif- 
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naturally  introdnoed  the  history  of  the  king,  aoDd  of  the  treachery  of 
those  who  surrendered  his  person  to  his  enemies ;  this  again  intro- 
dnoed Ihe  treaoh^  of  Judas  Isoariot^  and  tlie  sum  of  money  wliidi 
he  reoelyed  ibr  his  reward.' 

But  if  thotigfatBi  and  ftetbgB^  and  eonadons  (fbr  you  must 

observe,  that  the  tfain  is  not  limited  to  the 

Ti  ecxpn ..ion  train    piuBQ^mena  of  oognilicm  only),*  do  not  arise 

of  thought  iDcludeeth«      *^  •  ••  • 

pteaoniMutarcogBi-  w  themselTes,  hut  only  in  oaasal  oonneotion 
tioM,iwtegudCo»>    with  preoeding  and  subsequent  modifications 

ofmindt  it  remains  to  be  asked  and  answered,  ~ 
i»  there  any  law  be-    Dq  the  links  of  this  chsin  foShw  each  other 
f  i  H  that  of  .hnpie  condition  tiian  that  of  simple 

eoQoeotlon  wbiob  Peg-  ,  •  _  \^ 

ojatae  thia  tnin  t        eonneclion,  -^in  other  woioa^  may  uiy  ihof^ifat, 

feeling,  or  desire^  be  oonneeted  with  any  other  f 
Or,  is  the  snooesiion  regulated  by  other  and  speeial  laws,  aooording 
to  which  certain  kinds  of  modification  exdusiTely  precede,  and 
ezduslTely  fi>llow,  each  other?  The  slighteiA  obserration  of  the 
|)h»nomenon  shows,  that  the  latter  altematiTe  is  the  case ;  and  on 
this  aUphilosopheis  are  agreed.  Nor  do  phUosopbersdifibr  in  regard 

to  what  kind  ^f  thoiights  (and  under  that  term, 
Tht  point  on  «u«k    yon  will  remark,  I  at  present  Include  also  JM- 
^"^Ton  totol  eonaihns)  an  assodated  together, 

coosidered.  They  diflbr  almost  ezduslTely  in  regard  to  the 

subordinate  qnestion,  of  how  these  thoughts 
ought  to  be  classified,  and  carried  up  into  system.  This,  therefore, 
is  the  question  to  which  I  shall  address  myself,  referring  you 
for  illustrations  and  examples  of  the  fact  and  effects  of  Association, 
to  the  chapter  on  the  Hubject  in  tlie  first  volume  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
ElenLcnts^  in  ^vhic]l  you  will  find  its  detaiU  treated  with  great 
t'leirance  and  ability. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  I  explained  to  you  ]k>w  thoughts,  once  expe- 
rienced, remain,  though  out  of  consciousness, 
Conditions (rfRcpro-     Still  in  possession  of  the  mind  ;  and  I  have  now 
JwlUw,  m  fftmttf     to  show  you,  how  Ur'sc  ihoughls  retajned  in 
taiiliiwiL**"''*"''     nu'inory,  may,  witiiout  any  excitation  from  with- 
out, be  acrain   retrieved   bv  an  excitation  or 
awakening  from   other   thoughts   witliin.     Philusophers  having 
obflorred,  that  one  thought  determined  another  to  arise,  and  that 


1  I^Hathan,  pflrt  L  chap.  U!.  —  F.n  T^emtnta,  1. 0.  T.  Worfc«,  Tol.  H.  p.  267.  Browm, 

2  [Cf.  Fries,  Antkropoiogif,  vol.  i  J  8.  p.  29,  Philoiorhy  nf  tkt  Human  Mind,  lect.  xllr.  p. 
oJit.  im.   Eritik,  i.  f  38.    U.  Bchmid,  Ver-    2Si  (edit  im).]    [For  AristoUe,  aee  ButP* 
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Hiis  determiDatioii  only  took  pltoe  bctwecQ  thonf^  ythith  stood 
in  certain  relations  to  each  other,  set  themselves  to  aKertnin  nnd 
dtmafy  the  kinds  of  correlation  under  whidi  this  ooettited,  in  order 
to  geDondixo  the  kws  by  whidi  the  pfaflBnom^on  of  Roproductioii 
was  goTemed.  Aooovdnigi  j»  it  has  been  establkhed,  that  thoaglitB 
ave  anooiaitody  that tt,  aia  aUe  to  ezoite  eadi  other;—!*,  If ooSzis- 
tont^  or  laimedialeLj  waeoeaAr^  in  tune;  2*,  Jf  their  olgeets  are 
eontennlpone  or  adjoining  In  qtaoe;  8%  If  tiicy  liold  the  dependence 
to  enoh  other  of  eanae  and  eflbo^  or  of  mean  and  end,  or  of  whole 
and  part;  4%  If  thef  atand  in  a  telation  etiher  of  oontnMt  or  ct 
flunilaiitjr;  d%  If  they  am  the  operstiana  of  the  aame  power,  or  of 
difbrent  powen  oonTOiaant  about  the  aame  olject }  6^,  If  their 
oljeeta  are  the  ngn  and  the  (rigntfled ;  or,  7%  Even  if  their  oljeeCs 
are  aoddeotaUj  denoted  hj  the  aame  aonnd.  Theae,  aa  Ar  aa  I 

veeotteot,  are  alt  the  olaesea  to  whieh  phUoao- 
ArMoti«  rcdnocfl  the    pheia  havo  attempted  to  lednoe  the  piinoiples  of 

tvMwMttitt.  .of  this  oonneetion  to  fimr,  or  rather  to  three,— 

Contigoity  in  time  and  space,  Ressmblanoe,  and 
Oontrariety;^  He  eren  seems     here  thought  thej  might  aU  be 

earned  up  into  the  one  law  of  OoSiiatenee. 
0b AmaMm  Alistotle  fanplkitlf,  St  Augnstin*  ezplieitlx,— 

wy  reduces  th«e  laws  uow  bosn  obseTved,  —reduces  assod- 

rr;:rrr :    .to  to  •  «ngle  omion,-.!.,  THonght^  that 
BtiiuiHuiiBn.         have  onee  eofidated  in  the  mind  are  aftsrwarda 
XaidiraMte.       sssodated.  This  law,  whieh  I  would  eall  the 
BMnger.  ^"'^  ^  Redint^gfstion,  was  afterwards  enounced 

Hums,  by  Malebranohe,*  Woi£,*  and  Bilfinger;*  but 

without  any  reference  to  St.  Austin.  Home, 
who  thinks  himself  the  first  philosopher  who  had  ever  attempted  to 
generalize  the  laws  of  association,  makes  them  three, — Resemblance, 
^^^^^^^        Contiguity  in  time  and  place,  and  Cause  and 
Effect*   Grerard^  and  Beattie^  adopt,  with  little 
modification,  the  Aristotelic  classification.     OiiiiUiniy  a  hundred 

Otliers,  whose  oj)iiiion8  would  be  cnrions  in  ;i  his- 
•  ^ma^  tory  of  the  doctrine^  I  shall  notice  only  Stewart 

and  Brown.    Stewart,^  ailer  dirtolaiming  any  al- 


1  JkMrnuHbifRHiikiihtm^  e.ii.  f  rttL-EP. 
S  Cdn/essieHfs,  lib.  x.  chap.  slK-~BPi* 
8  Jtfrlurrhe  dr  In  Vrritv,  1.  ii,  C.  V.  — -SD. 
4  psytMogia  Empiriea^  i  230.  —  Kd. 

<^  Fv  iumj  etmetmmg  ISmm  IMSmlMdIfis, 


f  Amt  m  fluCi,  part  IH.  f  I.  pp.  IGT,  108, 
•dit.l7S9.  — Bd. 

8  Dissertalions,  Moral  and  Critical.  —  Of  Im- 

mgituuioHf  o.  u.  i  I  el  Mf p  78.  Cf.  pp.  d) 

9  Efrnents,  vol.  I!.  C  T.  pMl  4  Wtl/L  1L 
iror^i,  roL  iU.  p.  m  —  £9. 
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tempt  at  a  complete  enumeration,  mentions  two  classes  of  circum- 
stances as  useful  to  be  observed.  *'  The  relations,"  he  says,  "  upon 
which  some  of  them  are  founded,  are  perfectly  obvious  to  the  mind ; 
those  which  are  the  foundation  of  others,  are  discovered  only  in 
consequence  of  partionlar  efforta  of  attentioii.  Of  the  former  kind 
are  the  relations  of  Res^Uaiioe  and  Analogy,  of  Contrariety,  of 
Vicinity  in  time  and  p]aoe»  and  those  which  arise  from  aocidentel 
coincideiicea  in  the  sound  of  different  woidi.  These,  in  general, 
connect  our  thoughts  together,  when  thej  are  suffered  to  take  their 
natural  ooorBe,  and  when  we  are  conscious  of  little  or  no  active 
exertion.  Of  the  latter  kind  aie  the  relations  of  Oanse  and  £ffec^ 
of  Means  and  End,  of  Premises  and  Conclusion  ;  and  those  others 
which  r^gtthkte  the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  fdulosopber, 
when  he  is  engaged  in  a  particular  investigation.'' 
Brown^  divides  the  jotrotmstaDces  aflbetang  association  into 

primary  and  secondary.    Fnder  the  prfanary 
jrowo'.  iOu^  Snggestum,  he  indades  Rcsembhmce» 

Contrast,  Oontignity  in  tnne  and  plaoe^ — adas- 
siiioation  identical  with  AristotleV  By  the  secondary,  he  means 
the  vivacity,  the  recentness,  and  the  fieqnsnt  repetition  of  onr 
tbooghts;  cironnstances  which,  though  they  exert  an  influence  on 
the  recurrence  of  our  thoughtSi  belong  to  a  diflhrent  order  of  causes 
from  those  we  are  at  present  considoing.* 
Kow  all  the  laws  whidi  I  have  hitherto  enumerated  may  be 

easily  reduced  to  twO|  — ^the  law  of  the  Simul- 
TteinncMnMraiad    tsneity,  and  the  law  of  the  Bosomhlsnce  or 


atfnitof  miucttonto  Affinity,  of  Thought*  Fnder  Simultaneity  I 
lITiL  T  »     !Za    inchide  Immediate  GoDseention  in  time:  to  the 

Bg&Ui  to  on»  grand  ' 

hat.  Other  eatery  of  .Affinity  eveiy  other  circnm* 

stance  maj  be  redmsd.  I  shall  take  the  seversl 
esses  I  have  shove  enumerated,  and  having  exemplifisd  their  influ- 
ence as  assodating  prindples,  I  diall  show  hofw  they  are  all  only 
spedal  modificattons  of  the  two  laws  of  BimuHand^  and  Affinity ; 
which  two  laws,  I  sbaU  finally  prove  to  you,  are  themselves  only 
modifications  of  one  supreme  law, — the  law  of  Redintegration. 

The  first  law,  —  that  of  Simultaneity,  or  of  Coexistence  and 
Immediate  Succession  in  time,  —  is  too  evident  to  require  any 
illustration.   "In  passing  along  a  road,"  as  Mr.  Stewart^  observes, 


^  Pkdesopht/ofti^HKmmMbttflM/^^MMiv*    der  itaitrtn  ]Va/ur,  p  241.   [Cf.  FHM^ 

tSMltiir«Wor<b,i>.m— !».  4  AmmIi^  TOLL  0.^.^1,  IL  VtfftHlL 
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"which  we  have  formerly  travelled  in  the  company  of  n  frionilj  the 

P'lrticTilars  of  the  conversation  in  which  we  were 
The  iuflaenoe  of  the      then  eng-fifjetl,  are  frequently  suggested  to  ns  by 
2[^^iJjJ^J^^]^^5^     the  ohjec-ts  wc  meet  with.    In  such  a  scene,  wo 
fyafffl,  recollect  that  a  ]):irticular  subject  was  started; 

I.  Thelttirofaaal>  ^"  passing  the  different  houses,  and  planta- 
Umttfo  lions,  and  rivers,  the  ailments  we  were  discus- 
sing wlien  we  last  saw  them,  recur  spontane- 
ously to  the  memory.  The  connection  which  is  formed  in  the 
miad  between  the  words  of  a  language  and  the  ideas  they  denote; 
the  connection  which  is  formed  between  the  diflbrent  words  of  a 
dlfloonrse  we  have  committed  to  memory;  the  connection  between 
the  different  notes  of  a  piece  of  musio  in  the  mind  of  the  musician, 
m  all  obyiooB  instmoes  of  the  same  general  law  of  our  nature.** 

The  Moond  lav,  —  that  of  the  Affinity  of  thi^ughts,  — will  be 

beet  iUnatrated  by  the  eases  of  which  it  is  the 

II.  Tto  tow  of  iJ>    more  general  eipreMion.  In  the  firet  place^  in- 

the  caae  of  resemblinp:,  or  analogous,  or  partially 
•ambttlf,  ^uliogoal^  identical  objects,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  these 
or  ttttuof  idmtkii    virtaally  suggest  eaoh  other.  The  imagination 


of  Alexander  oanries  me  to  tiie  imagination  <tf 
Gmuut,  Oaaar  to  Charlemagne,  Ghariemagne  to 
Napoleon.  The  ymon  of  a  portrait  aaggesta  tiie  image  of  the 
person  portrayed.  In  a  oompanj  one  aneedote  soggesta  another 
analogous.  This  piindple  is  adniirably  fflnstrated  from  the  month 
of  Shahapeare's  Merdhant  of  Tenioe : 

"llf  wind,  oeoOag  my  tooth, 
Woold  Mow  me  to  tn  agm,  irtMA  I  thoagbt^ 
IHiMt  hini  a  filad  toa  gfMt  tn||^  d»  at  SML 
I  ihoelA  not  •«  «te  Mady  hoac^gliM  tea. 


y«fllng  Imt  hif^  top  knror  th«ii  b«r  rite. 

To  kiss  her  burial.  ShonM  I  go  to  ehan^ 

And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone, 
And  not  bethink  me  ctxaik of  dang'roas  rocks? 
Which,  touching  but  my  gentle  vesMd's  lide^ 
Would  scatter  all  the  spices  on  the  stream, 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  xny  silks; 
And  in  a  word,— but  even  nownorfli  tliii. 
And  now  worth  nothing."  ^ 

YSmIMi  Mt  1*  iOWt  it 
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That  resembling,  anakgoui^  or  partudly  idtatiaal  oljeete  stand  in 
gwipiocwl  affinity,  is  apparent ;  they  M  ili  ftaQOgoat  exemplifio»> 
tions.   So  fiur  there  is  no  diffienlty. 

In  ibm  0ioond  place,  thougfato  itandhig  to  eaoh  other  m  the 

vebtum  of  ooDtnriiekj  or  contrast,  are  motttaUy 

a.  Tiac  case  of  con-  guggestivc.  Thus  tho  thought  of  vice  snggests 
Mui^jfc^  the  thooght  <»  VErtoe;  and^  in  the  mental  wonla» 

the  pimee  and  the  peaasnt,  kfaigs  and  h^ggai% 
aie  inaepanible  eoncomitanta.  On  thia  principle  are  dependent 
thoae  aaaocuitiona  which  constitiite  the  charma  of  antitheaia  and 
-wit.  Thna  the  whole  pathoe  of  M&ton*a  apoatrophe  to  lights  liea  In 
the  contmt  of  hia  own  datkneaa  to  the  req»lendent  oljeot  he 
addreaaea: 


"HkO,  hcHy  light,  oifspring  of  Mmmtw^ 

TlwelxtTiillMft, 
And  IM  Hij  tofna  tUbI  lamp;  Iwt  4um 
Berifit'st  not  Umm  vym,  tlua  roQ  In  vain 
To  find  tlk7  ptedng  zaj»<uMlfind  no  daim."' 

It  ia  contrast  that  animatea  the  Ode  of  Horace  to,  Archytaa : 

''Te  innilt  «i  tM(vn»  awnttroqiiitt  caientb  nittUB 
MeoBoram.  ooUbent*  JnchytM, 
Piilvcrit  eslgnl  prapc  Uttns  pairn  Mnfinum 
limMn:  mc  (tid^HU  tibl  piodBtt 


The  aame  contrast  iiluminates  the  atanza  of  Gray ; 

* 

**  The  boast  of  hcraldr.-,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beaaty,  all  tliat  wealth  ere  gave, 
Aindii  aBtotiw  bravltalito  hoar;— > 
Tho  patibs  of  gloiy  laid  tet  to  ttia  gnm." 

And  in  what  elae  dqea  the  beaaty  of  the  Ibllowing  line  oonaiat,  trat 
in  the  contrast  and  connection  of  Hft  and  death;  life  being  fepre- 
aented  aa  hot  a  wayftring  from  grave  to  graTe? 

Who  can  think  of  Marios  sitting  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthago, 
without  ♦Hs«iri«g  of  the  reaemblance  of  the  oonanl  and  the  eily,—- 
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without  thinking  of  the  dtflbrenoe  betwaMi  their  past  and 
fortunes?  And  in  the  incomparable  ep^mn  ot  Molsa  on  Uie great 
Pompey,  the  eflfoot »  prodaockl  by  the  contiafl  of  the  life  and  dvtth 
of  the  hero,  aod  in  the  eoiiTersion  of  the  very  fact  of  hie  port^ 
hmnoiie  dishonor  Into  *  theme  of  the  noblest  paasgyim 


"Dux,  Pbaria  quamvis  Jacoas  iahaoMttOt 
Non  ideo  futi  est  sasvior  ira  tnl: 
Iadig:num  fticrat  tcllas  tibi  victa  scpulcmm ; 
iron  docfOt  coelo,  tt,  niai,  Magna^  tegL''^ 

Thus  that  objectsi,  thoiii;h  contrastiMl,  arc  still  akin,  —  stm  Stand 

to  each  other  in  a  relation  of  affinity,  depends 
Depends  ou  the  log.      ^n  their  lo<rical  analoirv.    The  axiom,  tliat  liic 
flie]mowle4f*«r«MH      Kno\vie«lge  ot  contraries  is  one,  proves  that  the 


thought  of  the  one  inYolvcs  the  thought  of  the 
other.* 

In  the  third  place,  objects  contiguous  in  place  are  associated. 

You  recollect  the  fimons  passage  of  Cicero  in 
8.  TIM  law  of  »     ^j^g         chapter  of  the  tilth  book  Ik  I'itUl^ut^ 


of  which  the  following  is  the  conclusion: — 
^'Tanta  via  admonitionis  est  in  locis,  ut}  non  sine  causa,  cx  his 
memoriaB  deduota  sit  disciplina.  ...  Id  qoideni  infinitum  ia 
hacnrbe;  qnocumque  enim  ingredininr,  in  aliquam  historiam  vesti- 
gium ponimus."  But  how  do  objects  adfaceut  in  place  stand  in 
affinity  to  each  other?  Simply  because  local  contiguity  binds  np 
oljects,  otherwise  unconnected,  into  a  nns^e  olgect  of  peroeptive 
thought. 

In  the  foorth  place,  thoughts  of  the  whole  and  the  parts,  of  the 

tiling  and  its  properties,  of  the  sign  and  the 
m!lTvtlZc^^^     thing  signified,  — of  these  it  is  superfluoos  to 

innstrate  either  the  reality  of  the  influence^  or 
to  show  that  they  are  only  so  many  forms  of  affinity;  both  are 
equally  manifest.  But  in  this  case  affinity  is  not  the  only  principla 
of  association;  here  simultaneity  also  occoib.  One  observation  I 
may  make  to  show,  that  what  Mr.  Stewart  promulgates  as  a  dis- 
tinct principle  of  association,  is  only  a  subordinate  modification 
of  the  two  great  laws  I  have  laid  dowa» — I  mean  his  association 
of  objects,  arising  fiom  accidental  ooinddenoea  in  the  sound  of  the 
words  by  which  they  are  denoted.  Here  the  association  between 


I  [  Carmina  Ittustrium  Potmm  Jahr— ,  t.    CtmUnMf  6qalTal«Bt  fo  fiksnllMMilx, 
Ti.  860.  Florentia;,  1719.]  ninch  m eaatnofca,  «l0.t  ban  wnOMMI  «ttri> 
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the  objects  or  ideas  is  not  immediate.  One  object  or  idea  signified 
BOggeats  itB  term  aigiiiQriDg.  But  a  complete  or  partial  identity 
in  sound  suggests  nnotber  wovd,.and  that  word  suggeata  the  thing 
or  thought  it  signifies.  The  two  things  or  thoughts  arc  thiia  aaso- 
ciated,  onlj  mediately,  through  the  aaaociation  of  their  aigni*  and 
the  several  immediate  aaaootationa  are  yery  simple  examples  of  the 
general  laws. 

In  the  fifth  plaoe^  thoughts  of  causes  and  effects  reciprocally 

suggest  each  other.    Thus  the  fidling  snow 


•^e^J!^^*^^^^*^     excites  the  imagination  of  an  inundation;  a 

shower  of  hail  a  thought  of  the  destruction 
of  the  fhdt;  the  dght  of  wme  carries  us  bade  to  the  grapes,  or 
the  sight  of  the  grapes  carries  us  forward  to  the  wine;  and  so 
forth.  But  cause  and  effbct  not  only  naturally  but  necessarily 
suggest  each  other;  they  stand  in  the  dosest  affinity,  and,  there- 
ibre,  whatever  phainomena  are  subsumed  under  this  relation,  as 
indeed  under  all  relations,  are^  consequently,  also  in  affinity, 
I  have  now,  I  think,  gone  dirough  ail  the  droumstanoes  which 

philosophers  have  constituted  into  separate  laws 
iu^\hmZJi^^  ^  Association;  and  shown  that  they  eaaily 
to'^two^  stouitono^  resolve  themselves  into  the  two  laws  of  SimoU 
Hgr  ttd  AMnHtft  and  tsneity  and  Affinity.  I  now  proceed  to  show 
Hhh  agnin  are  I*,  ihcBO  two  laws  themselvcs  are  reduci* 

«drable  into  the  one       ^        ^  j  j  ^^^^  ^ 

fnad  law  ox  liedlnte*  ,  .  .  v 

gntko.  uiw  of  Redmtegration  or  Totahty,  which,  as  I 

already  stated,  I  have  found  incidentally  ex* 
pressed  by  St  Augustin.^  This  law  may  be  thus  enounced,  — 
Those  thoughts  suggest  each  other  which  had  previously  consti- 
tuted parts  of  the  same  entire  or  total  act  of  cognition.  Kow 
to  the  same  entire  or  total  act  belong,  as  integral  or  constttnent 
parts,  in  the  first  plfce,  those  thoughts  which  arose  at  the  ssme 
time,  or  in  immediate  consecution ;  and  in  the  second,  those  thoughts 
which  ore  bound  up  into  one  by  their  mutual  affinity.  Thus,  there- 
fore,  the  two  laws  of  Simultaneity  and  Affinity  are  carried  np  into 
unity,  in  the  higher  law  of  IleiUntegration  or  Totality;  and  by 
this  one  law  tJie  whole  phicnomena  of  Association  may  be  easily 
explained.* 


1  Otmfn%iont$^  x.  19.  — Ed.  Rcdintein«t]oti,  iee  MM  W«»ili^ 
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THB  BEFBODncnVB  FACQLTT.  *  LAWS  OF  MSSOCUTim. 
SUGGOiSTIOK  ASD  BEMHIISGBNGB. 

In  our  last  Lecture  we  were  occupied  with  the  phaenomena  of 

Reproduction,  as  the  rosult  of  the  laws  which 
govern  tlie  succession  of  our  mental  train.  These 
laws,  as  they  have  been  called,  of  the  Association  of  our  Thoughts, 
comprehend  equally  the  whole  phaMiomena  of  mind,  —  the  Cogui- 
tions,  the  Feelings,  the  Desires.  I  cnuiucrated  to  you  the  jjrincipal 
heads  under  which  j>hilo9ophers  had  classed  tlie  circumstances  which 
constitute  between  thouglits  a  bond  of  association,  —  a  j)nnciple  of 
mutual  suggestion ;  and  shovyed  yuu  that  these  couhl  all  easily  be 
reduced  to  two  laws,  —  the  law  of  Simultaneity,  and  the  law  of 
Affinity.  By  the  former  of  these,  objects  coexistent  or  immediately 
consequent  in  time  are  associated;  by  the  latter,  things  which  stand 
iu  a  mutual  aliinity  to  each  other,  either  objectively  and  in  them-, 
selves,  or  subjectively,  tlirough  the  modes  under  wliich  the  miad 
conceives  them,  are  in  Uke  manner  reciprocally  suggestive.  These 
two  laws,  I  further  showed  you,  might  themselves  be  carried  up 
into  one  suj)rcme  principle  of  Association,  which  I  called  tlie  law 
ot  Jiedintcgralion  or  of  Totality;  and  according  iu  which  tli  nulits 
or  mental  aetivitiesi,  having  ouce  lormed  partes  of  tlie  same  total 
thought  or  mental  activity,  tend  ever  after  immediately  to  suggest 
each  other.  Out  of  this  universal  law  every  special  law  of  Associa- 
tion may  easily  be  evolved,  as  tliey  are  all  only  so  many  m*  iliiied 
expressions  of  this  common  principle  — SO  many  a|)|>lioatious  of  it 
io  caaes  more  or  less  particular. 

But  this  law  being  established  by  induction 
Ko  legiUmate  pre-     and  gencr:i1i/.ation,  and  affording  an  explanation 
UhuT^'cf  *^he'*  to**  various  j  ln'nomena  of  Association,  it  may 

of  Redintegration,  If  •'^•^^^''^>  ^^''^         ^^^^^^  explained  ?  On 

»mnAinafliMUl»,        what  })rinciple  of  our  intellectual  nature  is  it 

founded?   To  this  no  answer  can  be  legiti- 
matelj  demanded.    It  is  enough  for  tbe  natural  philosopher  to 
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reduce  the  fpeoial  Unra  of  the  attraotion  of  cBstani  Mies  to  the  one 
priaojple  of  gravitation;  and  his  theoiy  is  not  inTaUdated,  becanse 
be  ean  give  no  aoooimt  of  how  gnmtation  is  itoelf  determined.  In 
an  onr  explanations  of  tbe  phienomena  of  mind  and  matter,  ire 
mast  always  arrive  at  an  ultimate  &et  or  law,  of  wMdi  we  an 
wholly  nnable  to  aflM  an  ulterior  eiplanation.  We  are,  therefore, 
entitled  to  deoline  atteinptiDg  any-  iUasferaftion  of  the  ground  on 
wUeh  the  rapreme  ftot  or  law  of  Associaftion  reposes;  and  if  we 
do  attempt  sudi  illnstrationf  and  ftil  in  the  endeavor,  no  presump- 
tion is^  therefore,  justly  to  he  raised  against  the  truth  of  the  ftot  or 
principle  itsel£ 

But  an  illostratUm  of  this  great  law  is  involved  in  the  prindple 

of  the  unity  of  the  mental  energies,  as  the  aetiv- 
Attemptod  uimtrft-    ities  of  the  snhjeot  one  and  indiviriUe,  to  which 
ttMofiiNisrowAw    I  have  had  ocoasion  to  vefor.^  **11ie  various 
r*    «cte  of  mind  must  not  he  viewed  as  single,— 

poses,  from  the  unity  .    ,       ,  .  .  „  ,  . 

of  the  •ubject  of  the  ^  isolated,  manifestations ;  they  aU  belong  to 
mental eaerglm.  the  one  activity  of  the  ego:  and,  consequently, 

if  our  various  mental  energies  are  only  partial 
modifieations  of  the  saoio  general  activity,  they  must  all  be  associ- 
ated among  themselves.  Every  mental  energy, — every  thought, 
feeling,  desire  that  is  excited,  excites  at  the  same  time  all  other  pre- 
viously existent  activities,  in  a  certain  degree  ;  it  spreads  its  excita- 
tion over  the  whole  activities  of  the  mind,  as  the  agitation  of  one 
place  of  a  sheet  of  water  expands  itself,  in  wider  and  wider  circles, 
over  the  wkolo  surface  of  the  fluid,  -  although,  in  proportion  to  its 
eccentricity,  it  is  always*  becoming  fainter,  until  it  is  at  last  not  to 
be  perceived.  The  force  of  every  internal  activity  exists  only  in  a 
certain  limited  dr-rfroo;  con«e(juently,  the  excitation  it  th't  i  inines 
has  only  likewise  a  certain  limited  power  of  e\j)ansion,  and  is  con- 
tinually losing  in  vigor  in  proportion  to  itji  eccentricity.  Thus  there 
are  formed  particular  centre??^  particular  spheres,  of  internal  unity, 
within  which  the  activities  stfiinl  t  j  each  other  in  n  closer  relation 
of  action  and  reaction  ;  and  this,  in  ]>roportion  as  they  more  or  less 
belong  already  to  a  single  energy,  —  in  proportion  as  they  gravitate 
more  or  less  ]>roximately  to  the  same  centre  of  action.  A  plurality, 
a  complement,  of  sevenil  activities  forms,  in  a  stncter  sense,  one 
whole  activity  for  itself ;  an  invigoration  of  any  of  its  several  activi- 
ties is,  therefore,  an  invigoration  of  the  part  of  a  whole  activity ; 
and  aa  a  part  oannot  be  active  for  itself  alone,  there,  consequently, 
lesaltB  an  invigoration  of  the  whole,  that  is,  of  all  the  other  parts 
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of  which  it  is  aomp(Med«  Urns  the  tnpnmb  Iaw  of  aa»ocuttoii»-^ 
that  activities  exctte  eaoh  other  in  proportion  as  they  have  pravi- 
ornHy  belonged,  as  puts,  to  one  w1i<)l(>  actiTity,»i»  tpitined  from 
the  Btill  more  niiiTeiMl  prindple  of  the  imi^  of  all  o«r  aneatil 
energies  in  geoenL^ 
"Bnt^  on  the  tame  pitneiple,  we  can  also  explain  the  two  subal- 
tern lawi  of  Simnltaneitj  and  AiBnitj,  The 
TiK  i» of  .Qfmoi-    pbanomens  of  ndnd  are  maniftated  under  a  two- 
taneity  mid  Alfinity,    ^^j^  oolidition  OT  form;  fer  they  are  only  re- 


explicable  on  tbe  i-  

^ifuOfik,  yealedy    1%  As  ooonireneee  In  time;  and,  2*, 

Am  the  eneigiea  or  modifications  of  the  ego^  as 
thttr  eanse  and  snl^eet  Time  and  Self  are  tbas  the  two  ferms  of 
the  internal  worid.  By  these  two  fbnns,  therefore^  every  partiealar) 
every  limited,  unity  of  operation,  mnst  be  controlled ; — on  them  it 
must  depend.  And  it  is  precisely  these  two  ibrms  thsA  lie  at  the 
root  of  the  two  Uiws  of  Simnltaneity  and  Affinity.  Ttras  acts  which 
are  exerted  at  the  same  time,  belong,  by  that  very  circumstance,  to 
the  same  particular  unity, — to  the  ssme  definite  sphere  of  mental 
cnei-g}-;  in  other  words,  constitute  thioogfa  their  dmultsneitj  a 
biiiglc  activity.  Thus  energies,  however  lieterogcneous  in  them- 
selves, if  developed  at  once,  belong  to  the  ssme  activity,— consti- 
tute a  particnlar  unity ;  and  they  will  operate  with  a  greater  sog* 
gestave  infioence  on  each  other,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more 
doscly  connected  by  the  bond  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
affinity  of  mental  acts  or  modifications  wiR  be  determined  by  their 
particular  relations  to  the  ego,  as  their  cause  or  sulject.  As  sll  the 
activities  of  mind  obtain  a  unity  in  being  all  the  energies  of  the 
same  soul  or  active  piinciple  in  general,  so  they  are  bound  H^nto 
particular  unities,  inasmuch  as  they  belong  to  some  particular  ikc- 
ulty, —  roscinble  each  other  in  tlie  coininoii  g^-ound  of  tlu-ir  inaiii- 
fesitntion.  Tims  cognitions,  feelings,  and  volitions,  severally  awaken 
cognitions,  feelings,  and  volitions  ;  for  lliey  severally  belong  to  the 
snnie  faculty,  and,  through  that  identity,  are  themselves  constituted 
iniu  distinct  unities:  or  again,  a  thought  of  the  cause  suggt  >u  a 
thought  of  the  effect,  a  thought  of  the  mean  suggests  a  thought  of 
the  end,  a  thought  of  the  part  suggests  a  thought  of  the  whole ;  for 
cause  and  effect,  end  and  mean,  whole  and  parts,  have  subjectively 
an  indi??.suluble  affmity,  as  they  ai'e  all  so  many  forms  or  orgaiiiza- 
tions  of  thought.  In  like  manner,  the  notions  of  all  resemliinig 
objects  suggest  each  other,  for  they  po8so>;s  sri me  common  quality, 
througli  which  they  are  in  thought  bound  up  iu  a  single  act  of 
thought.    Even  the  notions  ol  opposite  and  contrasted  objects 
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mutually  exdtc  each  other  upon  the  aome  principle ;  fbr  these 
logically  aasooisiiBd,  inasmuch  as,  hy  the  laws  of  thought,  the  notion 
of  one  opposite  neoessariljr  involveo  the  notions  of  the  other ;  and 
it  is  also  a  psyehologioal  law,  that  contrasted  oljeots  relieve  each 
other.  OppagUOfJuoOa  poHtOf  m  inmeem  eoUuitroiil,  When  the 
operations  of  difi^rent  fiieiilties  sve  mntnslljr  snggestiye^  thej 
likewise,  internally  connected  by  the  natore  of  theur  action;  ftr 
they  are  either  oonyersant  with  the  ssme  object,  and  haye  thus  been 
originally  detennined  by  the  same  afiection  from  wifhovt,  or  they 
have  originally  been  associated  thioqgh  some  Ifom  of  the  mind 
itself;  thus  morsl  cognitions,  moral  Mings,  and  moral  volitions, 
may  snggest  each  other,  throngh  the  common  bond  of  morality ; 
the  moral  principle  in  this  case  uniting  the  operations  of  the  three 
fiudamental  powera  into  one  general  activity."^ 
Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  most  call  your  attfintion  to  a  dr- 

enmstance  which  I  Ibrmeriy  incidentally  noticed.' 
iho«^i«i,fl|iptt«iift-    It  sometimes  happens  that  thoughts  seem  to 
ly  una5.oc!af.d     n    ^^y^^  ^         Immediately,  between  which 

to  folU.w  each  otber  ...         ,  • 

imuicuiutoiy.  1^  » impossible  to  detect  any  bond  of  association. 

If  this  anomaly  be  insdable,  the  whole  theory  of 
assoeiation  is  overthrown.  Philosopbers  have  accordingly  set  them- 
selves to  accooat  ibr  this  phenomenon.  To  deny  the  ihct  of  the 
phnnomenon  is  impossible;  it  must,  ther^ore^  be  explained  on  tiie 
hypothesis  of  assodstion.  Kow,  in  their  attempts  at  snch  an  exp]a> 
nation,  all  philosophers  agree  in  regard  to  the  first  step  of  the 
solution,  but  they  differ  in  regard  to  the  second.  They  agree  in 
this,  —  that,  admitting  the  apparent,  the  phaenomenal,  immediacy 
of  tlie  confocution  of  tlic  two  unassociated  thoughts,  tliey  deny  its 
reality.  They  all  afiirm,  thai  there  have  aetually  intervened  one  or 
mow  tliouL^lits,  through  the  me<liatiori  of  which,  the  KiiL;i;esLiun  ia 
question  has  been  effected,  nnd  on  the  assumption  of  which  inter- 
mediation the  theory  of  associaiiun  ix^mains  intact.  For  exanijdu, 
let  us  suppose  that  A  and  C  are  tlioughts,  not  on  any  luw  of  associ- 
ation snjxgestive  of  each  other,  and  that  A  and  C  appear  to  our  con- 
sciutiNuess  as  followino:  each  other  immediately.  In  this  case,  I  say, 
philosophers  agree  in  sui^posing,  that  a  thought  B,  af^sociated  with 
A  and  with  C,  and  v.  li  consequently  could  be  awakened  by  A, 
and  could  awaken  C,  has  inter^'ened.  So  far  they  are  at  one.  But 
now  comes  tlieir  separation.  It  is  asked,  hovv^  can  a  thought  be 
ai^poaed  to  intei  vene,  of  which  o<m8ciousness  gives  ua  no  indi- 

IB.Sdmld.nnMdlrfMrJfrfaii&.p.m-ft;    ttont.— Ed.]   C£  JMT*  «M>,  SoM 
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mium  ?  In  reply  to  this,  two  answen  bave  beo&  made.  By  one  Bet 

of  philoeophen,  among  whom  I  may  particularly 
cM^^^l^hi^l^  ipeeify  Mr.  Stewart,  it  is  said,  that  the  iramedi- 
jMtTTffni,  ate  thought  B»  havkig  been  awakened  by  A,  did 

rise  into  oonadooaneM^  tnggwled  G,  and  was 
iaitaiitly  forgotten.  This  solution  is  apparently  that  exclusively 
faiown  in  Britain.  Other  philosophers,  &iiowing  the  indicatioa  of 
Lelbiiits,  by  wbiom  the  (beoiy  of  obscure  or  latent  activities  wae 
ftnt  explicitly  promnlgated,  maintain  that  the  intermediate  thoaght 
never  did  rise  into  eonaeioaaiian.  Tbey  hold  that  A  excited  B,  bat 
tliBt  the  aimtniient  waa  not  atvong  enoan^L  to  rouse  B  from  tta^ 
state  of  lateney,  tfaoagb  itrong  eoongh  to  enable  it  obscurely  to 
eidtO'CS,  ▼bote  laten^  was  leii,  and  to  aflbid  it  yindky  sidfideiit 
to  rise  into  oonsolonsneM. 
Of  tfaese  opinions,  I  luvre  no  hwitatkm  in  deolaring  finr  the 

latter,  I  fismeriy  diowed  yott  an  aaslysis  of 
lb  b«  explained  on    sooie  «f  tho  most  payable  and  ftmillar  plie*- 
ll't  ^^oL       ^^^amk  of  mmd,  vUdi  made  the  snpponlion  of 
^id.  mental  modifigatkma  latenti  bat  not  inert,  one 

of  absolvte  neoesnly.  In  partieolar,  I  proved 
ibis  in  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  Pereeption.^  But  the  fiui 
of  snob  latendes  bebg  established  int  one  fteolty,  tbey  sAnd  an 
easy  and  pbtloaopbieal  ei^ftoation  of  tiie  pbonomena  in  alL  £i 
the  prssent  instanoe»  if  we  admit»  as  admit  we  mnst»  Ibat  activities 
can  endnre,  and  oeoaeqaently  can  operate^  ont  of  conseionmesa^  tbe 
qnesdon  is  at  once  solved.  On  tins  doctrme^  the  whole  theosy 
of  association  obtdns  an  easy  and  natural  completion ;  as  no  delU 
nite  line  can  be  drawn  between  dear  and  obsoors  aotlvidea^  wbidh 
melt  insnaiblyiiito  eadi;  and  botb,  being  of  the  same  natarfi»  must 
be  supposed  to  operate  nader  the  aamo  laws.  In  IHnstrBtioii  of  tbe 
mediatory  agency  of  latent  thoo^ts  in  tbe  prooem  of  suggea* 
tion,  I  fonnerly  alluded  to  an  analc^iis  {^kaanomenon  under  the 
laws  of  physical  motion,  which  I  may  again  call  to  your  remenk* 
brance.  If  a  series  of  elastic  balls,  say  of  ivory,  are  placed  in  a 
straight  line,  and  in  mutual  contact,  and  if  the  first  be  sharply 
struck,  wh'di  happens?  The  intermediate  bulls  remain  at  rebt;  the 
last  alone  is  moved. 

The  other  doctrine,  which  proceeds  upon  the  hypothesis  that  we 

'can  be  conscious  of  a  thought  and  that  thouglit 
be  instantly  forgotten,  has  evvry  thing  against  it, 
and  nothing  in  its  favor.    In  the  first  place,  it 
does  not,  Uke  the  counter  hypothesis  ot  latent  agencies,  only  apply 
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a  principle  which  is  already  proved  to  exist;  it  on  tlie  contrary  laji 
its  ^ndation  in  a  fact  which  is  not  ibowiL  to  be  real.  But  in  the 
•eo<md  plao«t  thin  £mA  is  not  only  not  shown  to  be  real :  it  is  imf 
probable, — nay  impossible;  lor  it  contradiete  the  whole  analogy 
of  the  intcUeotttal  phsBnomena.  The  memory  or  retention  of  a 
thought  is  in  proportion  to  ita  vivacity  in  consciousneas;  bat  that 
all  trace  of  its  existence  so  completely  peiished  wiUi  its  preaenoe, 
tbat  leprodnction  became  impossible,  ev^  the  inatant  after,  —  this 
aaanmption  violates  every  jwobabtlity,  in  grKtoitonaly  disallowing 
the  eatabliabed  law  of  the  proportion  between  consciousness  and 
mMnory.  But  on  this  anljeci^  having  fbnnerlj  qKiken,  it  ia  needless 
now  again  to  dwell.  ^ 

Bo  much  for  the  laws  of  assodation, — the  laws  to  which  the 
Realty  of  Beprodnction  ia  anljectod. 

This  ftoolty*  I  fofmeriy  mentioned,  might  be  considered  aa  oper- 
ating^ cithar  epontaneoiielyy  without  any  intecfeience  of  the  will, 
or  aa  modified  in  ita  action  by  the  intervention  of  volition.  In  the 
one  case,  aa  in  the  other»  the  Beprodnctive  Faculty  acta  in  anb- 
Mrvience,  to  ita  own  laws.  In  the  fcnner  can,  one  thought  is  al- 
lowed to  anggeat  another  acoordiqg  to  the  greater  genend  conneo- 

_  „    ^   .      tion  anbaisting  between  them;  in  the  latter,  the 

The  Keprodactive  „      „  7^  ,  *  ^  . 

i^ouity  divided  into  volition,  by  concentratug  attonUcn  upon 

twoi  —  BpontaiMoai  a  Certain  detenninato  cilasa  of  aaaociating  dr- 
saggflitito&  wad  BMnr    onmstsnces,  bestowa  on  theae  drcumatancea  an 

eKtraordinary  vivacity,  and,  consequentiy,  ena- 
blea  them  to  obtain  the  preponderance,  and  exclnaively  to  deter- 
mine the  anceaaoion  of  the  Intellectual  train.  The  fbrmer  of  these 
caaea^  where  the  Beproductive  Faculty  is  left  wholly  to  itael(  may 
not  improperly  be  called  Spontaneoua  Suggestion,  or  Suggestion 
aimpily;  the  latter  onght  to  obtain  the  name  of  Beminiaceiioe  or 
Beedlection,  Greek  w^tn^ts).  The  employment  of  these  tenna 
In  these  significations,  corresppods  with  the  meaning  they  obtain 
in  common  usage.  FhilosqpheEB  have  not»  however,  always  so 
^qdied  tbeuL  But  aa  I  have  not  entered  on  a  oritidam  cf  the 
analyaas  attempted  by  philosophers  of  the  fiioaltiea,  so  I  sihall  say 
nothing  in  illostration  of  their  perversion  of  the  terms  by  which 
they  have  denoted  them. 
BeooUection  or  Keminiscenoe  supposes  two  things.     First,  it  is 

necessary  that  the  mind  recognize  the  identity 
bbvUv^^"'" representations,  and  then  it  is  necessary 

that  the  mind  be  conscious  of  something  differ- 
ent irom  the  iirst  impresi»ion,  in  consequence  of  wluch  it  aihrms  to 

1  a«  abvivb  toot.  X  via.  p.  Hft.* 
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Itself  that  it  had  £[>niierly  cxperienoed  this  modification.  It  it  paai- 
ing  manrelloiu,  this  conviction  that  we  have  of  the  idcoti^  of  two 
representations;  for  they  are  00I7  aimilar,  not  the  aamcu  Were 
they  the  same^  it  wonld  be  impoeaible*  to  diflcriminate  the  thought 
reproduced  firom  the  thought  originaUj  experienced.***  This  dr- 

oumatanoe  justly  ezdted  the  adnuration  of  St, 
St  Au^^tin .  an.    Auguatiu,  and  he  aaka  hoir»  if  we  had  actually 

aiy><i(>  oi  this  power,—      _  '  .    «  i 

ueuiied.  forgotten  a  thing,  we  could  so  categorically  az- 

fimoi)  it  ia  not  that^  when  some  one  named  to 
ua  another ;  or,  it  la  that»  when  it  ia  itself  presented.  The  qnestum 
was  worthy  of  his  subtlety,  and  the  answer  does  honor  to  his  pene- 
tration* principle  is*  that  we  cannot  seek  in  our  own  memory 
for  that  of  which  we  hare  no  sort  of  recollection,  "  Quod  omnino 
obliti  fuerannis  amissum  qiiajrere  non  possumus."^  We  do  not  seek 
what  has  been  our  first  reflective  thought  in  infancy,  the  first  re a- 
soninof  we  have  performed,  the  first  free  act  which  raised  us  aV)ove 
the  rank  of  autoinatn.  We  nrc  conscious  thnt  the  attempt  M'oukl 
bo  fnjitlcss;  and  even  it'  nio  lifications  thus  lost  sliuuld  chanee  to 
recur  to  our  mind,  we  should  ii<>t  bo  able  to  sav  with  truth  that  we 
had  recollected  them,  for  we  bhould  have  no  c)  it' non  by  which  to 
recuj4iu/:e  them,  "Cujns  nisi  meraor  essem,  si  oli'eretur  ndlu,  n  ):i 
invenirem,  quia  non  agnoscoroni."  And  what  is  tho  COilse^ueucC 
he  deduces?  Tt  is  worthy  of  your  attention. 
From  the  moment,  then,  that  we  seek  aught  in  our  memory,  we 

declare,  by  that  very  aot|  that  we  have  not  alto- 
towof  i^?""^    gether  foigotten  it;  we  stiU  hdd  of  it,  as  it 

were,  a  part,  and  by  this  part,  which  we  hold, 
we  seek  that  which  we  do  not  hold,  ^'Bigo  non  totum  excidcrat; 
sed  ex  parte  qua  tenebatur,  alia  quffirebator."*  And  what  ia  the 
secret  motive  which  detennines  us  to  this  research  ?  It  is  thsi  our 
memory  feels,  that  it  does  not  see  together  all  that  it  was  accus- 
tomed to  see  together,  **  Quia  sentiebat  se  memoria  non  sioanl  vd- 
Tere  qm  stmul  8<debst.*'  It  feels  with  regret  that  it  still  only  dis- 
covers a  part  of  itself  sad  hence  its  disquietude  to  seek  out  what 
is  missing,  in  order  to  re&mex  it  to  the  whole ;  like  to  those  reptile^ 
if  the  comparison  may  be  pennitted,  whose  membem  when  cut 
asunder,  seek  again  to  reunite,  ^Et  quasi  detmneata  consnetudine 
claudicans,  reddi  quod  deerat  flagitabaf  But  when  this  detadhed 
portion  of  our  memory  at  length  presents  itseli^ — the  name^  for 
esiample,  of  a  person,  wWok  had  esd^Md  us;  how  shall  we  proceed 

1  Aaitmm,mmkIUIntrktrm,  H.  pp.  141,  la.^^.  OtAaitt,thMSfPmmmt,i,m* 
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to  leiiiuiez  it  to  the  other?  We  hare  only  to  allow  nature  to  do 
her  work.  For  if  the  name,  being  prononnoecl,  goes  of  itedf  to 
reunite  itself  to  the  thought  of  the  person,  ao-l  to  place  itself,  so  to 
6]K'ak,  upon  his  face,  as  upon  its  ordinary  seat,  we  will  say,  without 
hesiUition,  —  tliere  it  is.  And  if,  on  the  coiiti  ai y,  it  obstinately  refuses 
to  go  there  to  place  itself,  in  order  to  rejoin  the  tlioiight  to  which 
we  had  else  attached  it,  we  will  say  peremptorily  and  at  once, — 
no,  it  does  not  suit,  "Non  connectitiir,  quia  non  simul  cum  illo  cog- 
itari  consucvit."  But  when  it  suits,  ^\  here  do  we  discover  this 
luminons  accordance  wliieh  consumia  itcs  mir  research?  And  where 
rnn  we  discover  it,  except  in  our  memory  itself,  —  in  some  hack 
eliainber  I  mean,  of  that  labvrintli  where  what  we  considered  as 
lost  had  only  gone  astray,  "Et  unde  adest,  nisi  ex  ijisa  niemoria.'* 
And  the  proof  of  this  is  manifest.  When  the  name  pri'sents  itself 
to  our  mind,  it  appears  neither  novel  nor  strange,  but  old  and  famil- 
iar, like  an  ancient  property  of  which  we  have  recovered  the  title- 
deeds,  **Non  enim  qoaai  noviim  eredimne,  sed  reoordantes  appro- 
bamna.** 

Such  ia  the  doctrine  of  one  of  the  profbundeat  thinkers  of  an- 
ti^tj,  and  whose  philoaophical  opimonfl,.were  thejr  ooUeoted,  aiv 
nmged,  and  illustrated,  would  raise  him  to  as  high  a  rank  among 
metaphymdanB,  aa  be  ak^oady  hMt  among  theologiana. 
« Among  psychologists,  those  who  have  written  on  Memory  and 

Bepiodoction  with  the  greateet  detail  and  pre- 
cision, hove  Btill  fidled  in  giving  more  than  a 
of  Memory  and  Bepro-  meagre  onttino  of  thcse  Operations.  They  have 
Z^T-  in  r^o^t  acoonnt  only  of  the  notions  which  suggest 

ing  00I7  a  ooMOiiuttTo    ^ftcb  other,  with  a  distbict  and  palpable  noto- 


riety. They  have  viewed  tbe  asaodatbna  only 
in  tiie  order  in  which  language  is  competent  to 
express  them;  and  aa  language,  which  renders  them  etill  more  pal- 

.pable  and  distinct,  can  only  express  them  in  a  consecutive  order,— 
can  only  express  them  one  after  another,  they  have  been  led  to 
suppose  that  tliouirlits  only  awaken  in  succession.  Thus,  a  series 
of  ideas  mntu  i  1)  Associated,  resembles,  on  the  doctrine  of  philoso- 
phers, a  cli:iin  ill  ^vluoh  every  link  draws  up  that  which  follows; 
and  it  is  hy  means  of  these  links  that  intelligence  labors  through, 
in  the  net  of  reminiscence,  to  tiie  end  whicli  it  proposes  to  attain.* 

**  TIk  I  e  are  some,  indeed,  among  them^  who  are  ready  to  acknowl- 
cdg* .  tljat  every  actual  circumstance  is  associated  to  several  funda- 
mental notions,  and,  consequently,  to  ssfveral  chains,  between  which 
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tlie  mind  may  choow;  they  admit  even  that  eTery  UnY  is  sttaelied 

to  several  otlicrs,  so  tliat  the  whole  forms  a  kind  of  trellis,  —  a  kind 
of  iict-work,  which  the  mind  may  traverse  in  every  direction,  but 
still  always  in  a  single  dirt'ction  at  once,  —  ahs'ays  in  a  succession 
similar  to  that  of  s|>ccch.  This  manner  of  explaining  rcminipcenee 
is  founfled  solely  on  tliis,  —  that,  content  to  have  observed  all  tliat 
is  distinctly  manifest  in  the  phainonienon,  they  have  paid  no  attention 
to  the  under  play  of  the  latescent  activitie^i,  —  j»aid  no  attention  to 
all  that  cnstom  conceals,  and  conceals  the  more  efTectually  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  more  completely  blended  with  the  natural  agencies 
of  min<l. 

"Thus  their  theory,  true  in  itseli^  and  departing  from  a  well-estab- 
lished principle,  —  the  Association  of  Ideas,  ex- 
Wiiiii*iiHntlttg#wt-     plains  in  a  satisfactory  manner  a  portion  of  the 
nomenft.  which  th«     phspnoinena  of  Reminiscence ;  but  it  is  faiooni- 
eommon  theory  fbils     pj^^^  unable  to  account  for  the  prompt, 

ai«aoniiBi|iiiH?I«  ^^y^  ""^  varied  operation  of  this  facidty,  or  for 
one  order  of  Mdtfecti  all  the  marvels  it  perfonns.  On  the  doctrine  of 
toanotiMtb  the  phikMSophera,  we  can  ei^Unn  how  a  sthohr 

repeats,  without  hesitation,  a  leeson  he  has 
learned,  for  all  the  wordei  are  associated  fai  hia  ndnd  according  to 
the  order  in  which  he  has  studied  them ;  how  he  demonstrates  a 
geometrical  theorem,  the  parts  of  whieh  are  oonneoted  together  in 
the  same  manner;  these  and  nmilar  reminiscences  of  simple  succes- 
sions present  no  difficulties  which  the  common  doctrine  cannot 
resolve.  But  it  is  impossihie,  on  this  doctrine,  to  explain  the  rapid 
and  certain  movement  of  thought,  which,  with  a  marvelloaa  fiunlity, 
passes  from  one  order  of  subjects  to  another,  only  to  retnm  sgain  to 
the  first ;  which  advances,  retrogades,  deviates,  and  reverts,  sometimes 
marking  all  the  points  on  its  route,  again  clearing,  as  if  in  play, 
iuuiiense  intervals ;  which  runs  over  now  in  a  manifest  order,  now 
in  a  seeming  irregularity,  all  the  notions  relative  to  an  object,  often 
relative  to  several,  between  which  no  connection  could  be  suspected; 
and  Uiis  without  hesitation,  without  uncertainty,  without  en-or,  as 
the  hand  of  a  skilful  musician  e\-patint<  s  over  the  keys  of  the  most 
complex  organ.  All  this  is  inexplicable  on  the  meagre  and  con- 
tracted theory  on  which  the  phsenomena  of  reproduction  have  been 
thought  explained.''  ^ 

**To  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  phaenomena  of  Reminiscence,  it 
is  requisite,  that  we  consider  under  what  conditions  it  is  determined 
to  exertion.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  he  noted  tliat,  at  eveiy 
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of  our  existenee^  momenAaiy  drcumstances  are  the  eanses  whioh 

awaken  our  activity,  and  set  our  recollection  at 
conditJona  andw    wock  to  supply  tbc  neoeataries  of  thought.^  In 
whiH.  K  nhisccDM  tlieaeoosdplaoe^UiaasooiiskitQtmffawaiitrand 
^  hjwatiil  mean  the  leauU  eitber  of  an  act  of  cle- 

L  KmniMy  dP-  aire  or  of  voUtloB),  Uiat  the  detenounisg  oireiim- 
eonuunccfl  the  oauaes  atailoe  tenda  jmncipally  to  awah^  the  thonghta 
^T  m  ^i^^  withwhiflhitiaaaaociated.  Thia  being  the  oaae, 
ia^Gitmmmnmmm  '^^  ahottld  expect  that  eaeh  outsamatanoe  which 
M«Mtu«t»««MA.        conetitutea  a  want  ahould  anggeat,  likewiae,  the 

notion  of  an  ol^ject,  or  objeota,  proper  to  aat> 
isfy  it ;  and  thia  ia  what  aotnally  bappena  It  ia»  however,  fur- 
ther to  he  obaeryed,  that  it  ia  not  enoogh  that  the  want  aoggeata 
the  idea  of  the  object ;  for  if  that  idea  were  alone,  it  would  remain 
without  effect,  since  it  could  not  guide  me  in  the  procedure  I  should 
folly w.  It  is  necessary,  ;Lt  il.a  sauie  time,  tliat  to  the  idea  of  this 
object  there  should  be  associated  the  notion  of  the  rehition  of  this 
object  to  the  Avant,  of  the  place  where  I  may  liud  it,  of  the  means 
by  wliich  I  may  procure  it,  and  turn  it  to  aceoinit,  (.'tc.  For  instance, 
I  wish  to  mako  :i  *juotation:  —  This  want  awakens  in  me  the  idea 
of  the  author  ii\  wlioui  the  pasi^atre  is  to  be  foun<l,  wliieh  I  ani.  desir- 
ous of  citing;  but  this  idea  xvoul  l  be  fruitle?.^,  unk'ss  there  were 
conjoiaeil,  at  the  same  time,  the  representation  of  the  volume,  of 
the  place  where  I  may  olitain  it,  of  the  means  I  must  employ,  etc. 
Hence  X  infer,  in  the  first  }»lacc,  that  a  want  does  not  awaken  an 

idea  of  its  object  alone,  but  tliat  it  awakens  it 
coDditiona  under     accompanied  with  a  number,  more  or  less  con- 
ttulo  iWiMMtiMiiM     aiderablc,  of  aooeaaory  notions,  which  form,  as  it 
takamoe.  were^  its  train  or  attendance.   Thia  tirain  may 

1.  Awakens  the  idea     yvj  aocording  to  the  nature  of  the  want  which 

can  never  fall  wholly  ofi;  and  it  bcoomea  more 
IndiMolnbly  attached  to  the  okijecti  in  proportion 
aa  it  has  been  more  frequently  called  np  in  attendance. 
^  I  inler,  in  the  aecond  plaoe^  that  thia  accompaniment  of  acoeasory 
.  notionsi  aimiiltaneonaiy  ansgeated  with  the  prin- 

2.  These  ueetmaij  •    *     *_  _»  j  j- 

im  Ttrid^    ^        ^  ^        hf&Dfi  aa  Tindly  and  dia- 
la  aM-    tinctly  repreaented  in  oonaoionaneaa  aa  that  idea 
■eiousnen  Hmm  tte    {taelf ;  and  when  theee  acoemoiiea  have  once 

been  completely  blended  with  the  halnta  of 
the  nuttdy  and  ita  reprodnotiye  ageiu  \ ,  lii^y  at  length  finally  dia» 

1  lB«p*  jam  ^ado  obratua 
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appear,  becoming  fhsed,  ai  it  were,  in  tli0  consoiMBiiess  of  tlio 
idea  to  whloli  they  nrc  attficlied.  £]^erieiice  proTM  thiB  d<nible 
eSdtt  of  the  habits  of  reminifloenoo.  If  we  observe  our  oper»- 
ttons  relative  to  the  gratifieatum  of  a  imt,  we  shall  peroeiTe  that 
we  are  finr  from  haying  a  dear  conMloumeai  of  the  aoeesBQiy 
notii»i«;  the  oonfldoiianeBS  of  them  is,  as  it  woe,  ohsenrad,  and  yet 
we  oannot  doubt  that  they  are  prssent  to  the  mind,  to  it  is  tbej 
that  direct  our  procednre  In  all  its  detaihu 

**  We  must,  therefore,  I  thinks  admh  that  the  thought  of  an  dbjeet 
immediately  saggested  by  a  desire^  is  always  aooonq»anied  by  an 
esoort  more  or  less  nnmerons  of  aooessory  thouglits,  eqnaDy  presoit 

to  the  mind,  though,  in  general,  nnknown  in 
ite  ■ooMioiT  no-    themselves  to  eontdonsDess ;  that  these  aooc*' 

series  are  not  without  their  influence  in  guiding 


!!'ThtT^*'ft^  operations  elicited  by  the  principal  notion; 

wiiiidrawn  from  con-  ^111*^}  it  niay  cxcn  hv  added,  that  ihcy  aix  »o 
wi'WMMMii  much  the  more  calculated  to  exoi  I       effect  in 

the  conduct  of  onr  procednre,  in  proportion  a«, 
having  become  more  part  and  parcel  of  onr  liabits  of  reproduction, 
the  influences  they  exert  are  further  Avitlnlrawn,  in  ordinary,  from 

the  kon  of  consciousness"*  The  same  thing 
i>m!nfmHHhi^  iilustrnted  by  what  hapj>en8  to  us  in  tlie 

cnse  of  reading.  Originally  each  word,  each 
letter,  was  a  sc])arate  object  of  consciousness.  At  length,  the 
knowledge  of  letters  and  words  and  lines  being,  as  it  were,  fused 
into  oar  habits,  we  no  longer  have  any  distinct  consciousness  of 
them,  as  severally  concurring  to  the  restdt,  of  which  alone  we  are 
conscious.  Bat  that  each  word  and  letter  has  it^  eflbot,  —an  eflfeot 
which  can  at  any  moment  beeome  an  object  of  oonscioiisness,  is 
shown  by  the  following  experiment  If  we  look  oter  a  book  Ibr 
the  occurrence  of  a  particolar  name  or  word,  we  glance  onr  eye 
over  a  page  from  top  to  bottom,  and  asoertain,  almost  in  a  moment, 
that  it  is  or  is  not  to  he  foand  therein*  Here  the  mind  is  hardly 
oonsdooB  of  a  dngle  word,  bat  that  of  which  it  is  in  quest;  bat  yet 
it  is  evident,  that  each  other  word  and  letter  most  have  prodaced 
an  ohsGore  effect,  and  which  effect  the  mind  was  ready  to  diserim* 
inate  and  strengthen,  so  as  to  csll  it  into  clear  oonscionsness,  when- 
ever  the  eflbct  was  ^nnd  to  be  that  which  the  letters  of  the  word 
sought  for  ooald  determine.  But,  if  the  mind  be  not  miaflfeeted 
by  the  multitnde  of  letters  and  words  whicb  it  surveys,  if 'it  be 
aUe  to  asoertain  whether  the  oomlnnation  of  letters  constitating  the 
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word  it  fleekii  be  or  be  not  eotnalLy  emoBg  them,  and  all  ibis  with- 
out any  diatinet  eonaoioiiatieaa  of  all  it  tries  and  finds  defeotiTe ; 
why  may  we  not  anppose, — why  ate  we  not  bonnd  to  suppose,  that 
the  mind  may,  in  like  manner,  oTerlook  its  book  of  memory,  and 
aearoh  among  its  magazines  of  latesoent  cognitions  for  the  notions 
of  wbieh  it  is  in  want,  awakening  these  into  eonacioiisness,  and 
aOowbg  the  others  to  remain  in  thdr  obsoority  ? 
**Amore  attentiTe  ocmsidenitioa  of  the  -anbjeot  will  show,  thai 

we  bare  not  yet  divined  the  fiumlty  of  Reminls- 
QyoMMii  te  JBta»     oence  in  its  whole  extent.  Let  us  make  a  single 
line  that  m  Inn  Bot     reflection.    Continually  struck  by  relations  of 

nlty  of  RcminlBcenoe  ^^^'^^^  k"^^''  continually  assailed  by  a  crowd  ol 
inlts  wlM}l«wt«&t.        perceptions  and  sensations  of  every  vai  iely,  and, 

at  the  same  time,  oocupied  with  a  complement 
of  thoughts;  we  experience  at  ouce,  and  we  aio  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly conscious  of,  a  considerable  number  of  wants,  —  wants  some- 
times real,  sometimes  factitious  or  imaginary,  —  phenomena,  how- 
ever, all  stamped  with  tlie  same  characters,  and  all  {stimulating  us 
tn  ac^,  with  more  or  less  of  energy.  And  as  we  choose  among  the 
dilierent  wnnts  which  we  would  satisfy,  as  well  as  among  tlie  dif- 
ferent means  of  satisfying  tliat  want  which  we  determine  to  pn  Ht; 
and  as  the  motives  of  tliis  prefei-enco  are  taken  eitlier  from  among 
the  j)rineii)al  ideas  relative  to  each  of  these  several  wants,  or  Irom 
among  tlie  accessory  ideas  wliich  habit  has  establis]ie(l  into  tlieir 
necessary  escorts;  —  in  all  tliese  cases  it  is  requisite,  that  all  the 
circumstances  should  at  once,  and  firom  the  moment  they  haye  taken 
tlie  character  of  wants,  produce  an  effect,  correspondent  to  that 
which,  we  haye  seen,  is  caused  by  eaoh  in  particular.  Hence  we 
are  compelled  to  conclude,  that  the  complement  of  the  circnmstances 
by  which  we  are  thus  affected,  has  the  effect  of  rendering  always 
present  to  ns,  and,  consequently,  of  placing  at  our  disposal,  an  im- 
mense number  of  thoughts ;  some  of  which  certainly  are  distinctly 
leoogaised,  being  accompanied  by  a  yivid  conscionsnesB,  but  the 
greater  number  of  which,  although  remaining  latent,  are  not  the 
less  effective  in  continually  exercising  their  peculiar  influence  on 
our  modes  of  judging  and  aoling.  ^ 

We  mij^t  say,  that  each  of  these  momentary  circumstances  is 
a  kind  of  eleotiio  shock  which  is  communicated  to  a  certain  portion, 
—to  a  certain  limited  sphere^  of  intelligence;  and  the  sum  of  all 
these  cironmstanoes  is  equal  to  so  many  shocks  which,  giTen  at  once 

1  [Ct  Wolf,  PtwcMogia  SaMMb,  ff     9f,    SMK,pMtio.  78,  pp.  1fi6, 156  (F)oraioe,lWK 
Ji  Jrim,  Ik  Bum  «f   md  Slinoft  Sfnoiiiiiai  JNtf.  ISTO 
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at  80  maiij  dMrait  poiBli^  pfodwM  a  genenl  agflatm.  Wo  miqr 
form  0ome  nuk  oonoepticm  of  thli  pfaMiooMiioii  by  an  analogy; 
We  may  oomparo  ft.  In  the  Ibrmer  oaBO,  to  tlioae  oonoentrio  dxdea 
wbHsh  are  ptoflented  to  our  obaenratkm  on  a  smooth  sheet  of  'water, 
when  He  toYfiMe  is  agitated  hj  thxowi^  in  a  pebUe ;  and,  in 
latter  ease,  to  the  same  sarftee  when  agitated  hj  a  nnmber  of  peb* 
bles  thrown  abnoltaneously  at  diflbrent  polntB. 
^To  obtain  a  elearer  notion  of  this  phsBnomenon,  I  may  add  some 

obe^rvations  on  the  relation  of  our  thousrhts 


TfaltltelharawwB     amone:  tlieinselves,  and  with  lUu  dtitcrmiaing 

from  tlic  relfltfotifl  of        ,        ^  ° 

our  thoaghf«  »mong     cuTCumstances  of  the  moment, 
tbenueives,  and  with        •  1%  Amono^  the  thoughts,  notions,  or  ideas 
tte  Manafaint  ^     -vvliich  boluiig  to  the  different  groups,  attached 

to  (he  pririfipnl  i  ( ] )r(  t  iit ;it  i  ons  simultaneously 
awakoTK"!.  there  are  s(mie  reciprocally  connected 
hy  r*'lations  proper  to  tin msr!  vos ;  so  that,  hi  this  whole  comple- 
ment of  coexistent  activities,  these  tend  to  excite  eacii  otlier  to 
higher  vigor,  and,  consequently,  to  obtain  lor  themselves  a  kind  of 
preeminence  in  the  group  or  partlciilar  <aroIe  of  activity  to  which 
they  belong. 

*^2%  There  are  thoughts  assoeiated,  whether  as  priaeipals  or 
accessofiesi  to  a  grcnter  nnmber  of  determining  circumstanoes^  or 
to  cironmstances  which  recur  more  Hreqnentlj.  Heaoe  they  present 
them  selves  oftener  than  the  othem,  thej  enter  more  completely  into 
onr  habitSi  and  take,  in  a  more  absolute  manner,  the  <^araoter  of 
onstomary  or  habitual  notions.  It  hence  results,  that  they  are  leas 
obtrusive,  though  more  eneigetic,  in  their  influence,  enacting,  as 
they  do,  a  principal  part  in  almost  all  onr  deliberations;  and  exer- 
cBsmg  a  stronger  influence  on  our  determinations. 

*  1^,  Among  this  great  crowd  of  thoughts,  simultaneously  ezcitedi 
those  which  are  connected  with  cironmstanoes  which  more  vividly 
affect  us,  assume  not  only  the  ascendant  over  others  of  the  same 
description  with  themselves,  but  likewise  predominate  over  all  those 
which  are  dependent  on  cironmstanoes  of  a  feebler  determining 
influence. 

'^From  these  three  considerations  we  ought,  therefore,  to  inftr» 
that  the  thou|^ts  connected  with  eiroamatanoes  on  which  onr 
attention  is  more  spedally  concentrated,  are  those  which  prevml 

over  the  others ;  for  the  effect  of  attention  is  to  render  dominant 

and  exclusive  the  object  on  which  it  is  directed,  and  dnring"  the 
moment  of  attention,  it  is  the  circumstance  to  which  wc  attend 
that  necessarily  obtains  the  ascendant, 
•*Thus  if  wo  appreciate  correctly  the  phsBnomena  of  Reproduc- 
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turn  or  Rem&ilaoeiioe,  we  ahaU  ieoogtuie»  as  an  inoonteetable  ftot» 

thaife  our  ttiouglilia  suggest  eaoh  other,  not  one  hj 
owMwioaaiiMton.     one  aoooeaiiTely,  an  the  order  to  which  langoage 
Thooghta  awakened       ^trieted  might  lead  OB  to  infir :  but  that  the 

not  only    in   "ucn'O-  m    •  m  m 

lioo,  but  eimuiuae-  oompleuient  of  dromnatanoea  under  which  we  at 
ovilr.  every  moment  exist,  awakens  simultaneously  a 

great  number  of  thoughts ;  these  it  calls  into  the 
presence  of  the  mind,  either  to  place  them  at  our  disposal,  if  we 
find  it  requisite  to  employ  them,  or  to  make  them  cooperate  in  our 
deliberations  by  giving  them,  according  to  their  nature  and  our 
habits,  an  influence,  more  or  less  active,  on  our  judgments  and  con- 
sequent acts. 

''It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  gre;it  rrowd  of  thoughts 

always?  jn  -( iit  to  the  mind,  tht  i  t  is  only  a  small 
^ nunil)or  (»t  which  we  are  distim  tly  consciona; 

imiwiiliwwmw  ^"^^  ^^^"^^  small  number  we  ought  to  dis- 

tinguish those  which,  being  clothed  in  language, 
oral  or  mental,  become  the  objects  of  a  more  fixed  attention ;  those 
wfaieh  hold  a  closer  relation  to  circumstances  more  impressive  than 
others;  or  which  receh  e  a  predominant  character  by  the  more  Tim- 
orous attention  we  bestow  on  them.  As  to  the  others,  although 
not  the  objects  uf  deaar  oonsdomneaa^  they  are  nevertheless  present 
to  the  mind,  there  to  peifetm  a  very  important  p  m  t  as  motive 
principles  of  determination ;  and  the  iufiuenoe  which  they  exert  in 
this  capacity  is  even  the  more  powerful  i  a  proportion  aaitis  leas 
apparent,  bdng  more  diigniaed  by  habit."  ^ 
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THB  BEPRKSEOTATIYE  FACDLTT.— DCAOINATIOIL 

Ix  my  last  Lecture,  I  oondaded  the  spedal  o<mnderatioii  of  the 

elementary  prooew  of  calling  up  or  reanBciteting 

BmpiiiiAtkn.  ^  imooDsotonsnefls  the  meotel  modifioaSkiM 

which  the  mincl,  by  its  Betentive  Faculty,  preaenres  from  ahaohifte 
extinction;  the  proceaa  to  which  I  gave  the  not  nnezoeptionahle 
name  of  die  BeproductiTe,  and  which,  aa  left  to  Ita  ^ntaneona 
action,  or  as  modified  by  the  will,  obtatna  the  aeyeral  denominationa 
of  Suggestion,  or  of  Reminiscence.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Lec- 
ture, I  w:ls  engaged  in  showing  tliat  tlie  common  doctrine  in  rejcard 
to  Reproduction  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the  phaenomena,  ~  iliat 
it  allows  to  the  mind  only  the  power  of  reproducing  tlie  nii;iluia  of 
thought  in  succession,  as  in  speech  it  cua  i^nly  enunciate  tlu  se  one 
after  another;  wherenB,  in  the  process  of  Suggestion  and  Keminis- 
cenc( .  tliMughts  arc  awakened  simultaneously  in  multitudes,  in  so 
far  as  to  be  brought  into  tlie  immediate  presence  of  the  mind ;  in 
other  words,  they  all,  like  tlie  li;tLers  of  a  writing  which  we  glanco 
over,  produce  their  effect,  hut  those  only  upon  wliich  the  mind  con- 
centrates its  atteutiqA  are  drawn  out  into  the  light  and  foreground 
of  consciousness. 

Having  tluis  terminated  the  separate  consideration  of  the  two 
first  of  the  three  correlative  processes  of  Retention,  Reproduction, 
and  Representation,  I  proceed  to  the  special  diacoaaion  of  the  last^ 
^the  Representative  Faculty. 

By  the  &caltj  of  Kepreeentation,  aa  I  formerly  mentioned,  I 

mean  strictly  the  power  the  mind  has  of  hold- 
mumm^'^r^     ing  up  vividly  before  itself  the  thought*  av  hioh, 

by  the  act  of  Reproduction,  it  haa  raciUled  into 
conadonaneaa.  Though  the  processes  of  Representation  and  Repro- 
duction cannot  exist  independently  of  each  other,  thejr  are  neTer> 
theleaa  not  more  to  be  confonnded  into  one  than  thoae  of  Bepn^ 
dnction  and  GonBervation.    Thej  are,  Indeed,  diacriminated  hj 
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difi^renoes  eufficientljr  dedaive.  Keprodaotion,  as  we  have  Been, 
operates,  in  part  at  leasti  out  of  oonaoioiisnflM.  Beprasentadon,  on 
the  oontraiy,  k  only  realized  ae  it  is  realized  in  oonadoumesB;  the 
degree  or  viracity  of  the  representation  bong  always  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  or  viYaoity  of  our  oonacioiianesa  of  its  reality.  Nor 

are  Uie  energies  of  Representation  and  Repro* 
Bapramiteflott  and  duotion  always  exerted  by  the  same  individual 
ReprodaotioD  not  ai-    ^    ^  intensity,  any  more  than  the  energies 

of  Reprodnottea  «^  Reumtion.  S«ne  nundi 
cqoai  iBtmaMy;  tat  are  diBtingiiished  tor  a  higher  power  of  mani- 
•n  ftroBg  or  vadt  festing  One  of  theee  phnnomena;  otheiv,  for 
in  reibrenc*  to  the  manifesting  another;  and  as  it  is  not  always 
iaoMolaMesofot^ecta.     the  person  who  forjTets  nothings,  who  can  most 

promptly  recall  wliat  he  retains,  so  iiti.Llior  is  it 
always  tlie  person  who  recollects  most  easily  aii<l  correctly,  who 
can  exhibit  what  ho  remembers  in  the  most  vivid  colors.  It  ii»  to 
bo  recollectoH,  however,  that  Retention,  lleproduction,  and  Repre- 
sentation, tiiough  not  in  different  persons  of  the  same  relative  viiror, 
are,  however,  in  the  .same  individuals,  all  stronj:^  or  weak  in  refer- 
ence  to  the  mme  classes  of  ohjects.  For  example,  if  a  man's 
memory  he  more  peculiarly  retentive  of  words,  his  verbal  rcminifi- 
ceuce  and  imagloation  wiiL»  in  like  manner!  be  more  particularly 
energetic. 

I  formerly  observed,  that  philosophers  not  having  carried  their 
psychological  analysis  so  far  as  the  oonstituent  or  elementary  pro- 
cesseSi  the  fiiotiltics  in  their  systems  are  only  precariona  unions  of 
these  processes*  in  binary  or  even  trinary  combination,— nnionSi 
consequently,  in  which  hardly  any  two  philosophers  are  at  one.  In 
common  laun^uaprc,  it  is  not  of  ooorae  to  be  expected  that  thei*6 
should  be  fonnd  terms  to  express  the  result  of  an  analysis,  which 
had  not  even  been  performed  by  phOosophers;  and,  acoordingly, 
the  term  ImaginaiHon  or  PAonAiay,  which  denotes  most  nearly  the 
representative  process,  does  this,  however,  not  without  an  admixture 
of  other  processes,  which  it  is  of  consequence  Ibr  scientific  predaion 
that  we  diould  consider  apart 
Philosophers  have  divided  Imagination  into  two,— what  they 

call  the  Reproduotive  and  the  Productive.  By 
puioMpiMnimdi-    the  former,  they  mean  imagination  oouaidered 
Tided  in>.,7inatiofti>.    „  gj^^^  |  pegxhiWting,  rapresenUng  the  objects 
cepuun,)  and  i^odoo.    prescuted  by  perception,  that  is,  exhibiting  them 

without  addition,  or  retrenchment,  or  any  change 
in  the  relations  which  they  reciprocally  held, 
when  first  made  known  to  us  through  sense.  This  operation  Mr. 
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Stowwt^  hm  dkeiimiiiated  m  a  Bepanrte  tealfty,  and  besloirad  aa 

h  tlie  namA  of  ConoepdoiL   Thk  diMdmiiui* 
tWi  diwiniination    tion  lod  BQmeiidatiiTC^  I  think  imfixiimate. 

nrfortunate  In  it»o1f      ^  dMnOUIIitilOll  IB  OD^ltllllM^  UoaOM  H  W 

onpliikNK^iiioal  to  diBtingniBn,  as  a  separate 
ftoulty,  wliat  is  evidently  ouly  a  speeial  applU 
eation  of  a  eommoii  power.  The  nomsselataie  is  nnftttanate^  lor 
the  term  Oanetptian,  wiMi  means  a  taking  up  in  bnndlaa,  or 

gra&|>ing  Into  unity, ^this  tenn,  I  say,  ought  to  have  been  left  to 
denote,  what  it  previously  was,  and  only  properly  cotild  be,  applied 
to  express,  —  the  notions  we  have  of  classes  of  objects,  in  other 
words,  wliat  liavo  been  called  our  r/merctl  ideas.  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  it  is  evident,  that  tiie  Re|)roduetive  Imagination  (or  Con- 
ceptiou,  in  the  abusive  language  of  the  Scottish  philosoj)her8)  is 
not  a  simple  faculty.  It  comprises  two  processes :  —  first,  au  act  of 
representation  strictly  so  called;  an<l,  secondly,  an  act  of  rej>roduo- 
tiun.  arbitrarily  limited  by  certain  contiiijjent  circumstances  :  and  it 
iti  Irom  tlie  arbitrary  limitation  of  this  second  constituent,  that  the 
faculty  obtains  the  only  title  it  can  cxliibit  to  an  inde[K'n(ient  exist- 
ence. Nor  can  the  Productive  Imagmatioii  establisli  n  better  claiiu 
to  the  distinction  of  a  separate  faculty  than  the  K«  ]  ro  luctive.  Thg 
Productive  or  Creative  Im^ination  is  that  which  is  usually  sig- 
nified  by  the  term  Imagination  or  Fanrij^  in  ordinary  langungew 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  terms  produce 
ttve  or  creative  are  very  improperly  applied  to  Imagination,  or  the 
Representative  Faenlty  of  mind.  It  is  admitted  on  all  liaiid%  that 
ImsgiBation.  oreates  nothings  that  is,  produces  nothing  new;  and 
the  tenns  in  qaeation  are,  therefore,  by  the  aoknowiedgment  of  those 
who  employ  thoiOf  oiilj  abusively  applied  to  denote  the  operations 
of  Fanejr,  in  the  new  arrangement  it  makes  of  the  old  oijeets 

fiiniished  to  it  by  the  senses.  We  have  nov, 
innM^ination,  us  «    thenfon^  ouW  to  oousider,  whether,  im  this  oor- 
MiBpia  cfMrattau  reotedmeaomg,Iaiaginattoii,aaapla8tuieneKgy) 

be  a  simple  or  a  complex  cqpentioiL  And  that 
it  is  a  oompKex  operation^  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  at  aU  dtAeoli  to 
prove,  • 
In  the  view  I  take  of  the  fbndamental  piooesses,  the  act  of 

iqarasentation  is  merely  the  eneigy  of  the  mind 
»^^-X^L^    in  holding  up  to  its  own  eontemphtion  what  it 

is  determined  to  reprssent.   I  distioguish,  sa 
essentially  different,  the  representation,  sad  the  detenmiiatlon  to 

I  Sements,  vol.  I.  part  1.  c.  8    TTorl-s,  vol.    tlon,  see  Sir  W.  Hactiilton's  K<litloD  of  hit 
S,p.lM  OuBaiifaaMortlM  ttimOoM«v-    ir«riH,p  aSO, note t>MiA p. 407t note 
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rq)fwont>  I  «zeliidd  from  iba  fiKsoHj  of  Bepranniatioii  all  power 
of  prafersnoe  among  the  obfecto  it  holds  up  lo  vie  v.  This  is  the 
ihnetioii  of  ftcvlties  wholly  diifiMeat  from  that  of  Representatton, 
vhioh»  ihoagh  aotiYe  in  repraseatiiigi  is  wholly  passiye  as  to  what  it 

lOpfOSOIttS* 

Whsti  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  powors  hy  wliieh  the  Repre- 

BentatiTe  Faculty  is  determined  to  repr^ent, 
Two  powers  by     and  to  represent  this  particalar  object,  or  this 
wklob the  SqiiniiDtt-     particular  complement  of  objects,  and  not  any 
^duedf!'!!^^r!'v**'^     Other?    These  are  two.    The  first  of  these  ia 
1.  Tbc  JU^^nxluotire     the  Repi oihictive  Jb  acuity.    This  faculty  is  the 
'Faooltj.  great  immediate  source  from  whicJi  the  Repre- 

sentative receives  ]>oth  tlie  materials  nnd  the 
determination  to  represent ;  and  the  laws  by  which  the  Keprudnc- 
tive  Faculty  is  governed,  govern  also  tlie  Repre«or!tntive.  Accord- 
ingly, if  there  were  no  otlier  laws  in  the  arraugenu  iif  ami  combi- 
nation of  tlionght  than  those  of  association,  the  iiepresentntive 
Faculty  would  be  detennined  in  its  manifestations,  and  in  the 
character  of  its  manifestations,  by  the  Reproductive  Faculty  alone ; 
and,  on  this  supposition,  representation  conM  no  more  be  distiji< 
guished  from  reprodaotlon  than  fepcodnetion  from  assootalion. 
Bat  there  is  another  elementary  piooess  which  we  have  not  yet 

considered,  —  Compariaon,  or  the  Faculty  of 
itfirtniii  relationsj  to  which  the  representativB  act  is  hk^ 

wise  su^eoti  and  which  ]days  a  eonspioaoiia 
part  in  determining  in  what  combinations  oljects  are  represented. 
By  the  process  of  Comparisoiit  the  eomplez  oljeots, — the  congeries 
of  phMomena  oaUed  up  by  the  Beprodaotive  Fscolty,  «nndeigo 
Tirlovis  operatkms.  They  are  separated  into  part%  they  are  analysed 
into  elements;  and  these  psrts  and  elements  are  ttgum  compo«mded 
in  ofvery  various  frshioo.  In  aU  this  the  Representative  Faonlty 
ooOperateSL  It»  first  of  all,  exhibits  the  phsmomena  so  csUed  up  by 
the  laws  of  ordinary  sssodation.  In  this  it  acts  as  handmaid  to 
the  Beprodndive  Faculty.  It  then  eihiUta  the  phtsnomena  as 
vationsly  elaborated  by  the  analysts  and  synthesis  of  the  Comparft> 
thre  Faculty,  to  whidi»  in  like  manner,  it  performs  the  part  of  a 
snbeidiary. 

This  being  understood,  you  will  easily  pmsive,  that  the  Lnagt 
nation  of  common  language, — the  Frodoetive  Imagination  of  phi- 
losophers,--is  nothing  but  the  Represaitative  process  phte  the 
process  to  whidi  I  would  give  the  name  of  the  ComparcUive,  In 
this  compound  operation,  it  is  true  that  the  representatiTe  act  is  the 
most  conspicuous,  perhaps  the  most  ebi>eu  lial,  element.    For,  in 
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the  fiiwt  plaee,  it  Is  a  eooditioa  of  the  ponibUity  of  the  eot  of 

eotii{>aiiaoii9 — of  the  aot  of  anelTtlo  ijothcaii^ 
Tte  ipmtatfcw  flf    that  the  material  on  wfaieh  it  operates  (that  ia, 
«ommon  language  is         oljecti  TOprodiioed  in  thob  natural  eonneo* 

^Z^'ot^'^Z^Z    *»^")  up  to  its  ohaemtion  m 

tion  and  conpwiM    »  olear  light,  in  order  that  it  may  take  note 

of  their  Tariona  drotunataneea  of  rdation ;  and, 
in  the  second^  that  the  reealt  of  its  own  elaboration,  that  is,  the 
new  arrangements  which  it  proposes,  should  be  realized  in  a  Tivid 
act  of  representation.  Thus  it  i.s,  that,  in  the  view  both  of  the 
viil!Lrar  and  of  philosophers,  the  more  obtrusive,  though  really  the 
more  Rnb(>r(linate,  element  in  this  compound  process  has  been 
elevated  into  the  priiK'ij)al  eonstituent;  whereas,  the  act  of  compar- 
ison, —  tlio  not  of  separation  and  reconstruction,  has  been  r^^ded 
as  identical  with  the  act  <»f  representation. 

Thus  Imagination,  in  the  ecmraon  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  not 

a  simple  but  a  compound  fnrnlty,  —  a  faculty, 
Ti-.o  proccs  of  Rep-     liowcver,  in  whieli  representatiofi,  —  the  vivid 

re8«iitiiuuii  tbe priAci-  exhibition  of  au  object,  —  forms  the  principal 
pal  eonititiMiii  of  Iia-  j  r  i 

agimtton,  m  eoiA>     constituent.        therefore,  we  were  obliged  to 

monif  udcntood.        find  a  ooDUttoa  word  for  eyery  elem«itary  pro- 
cess of  onr  analysis,  —  ImagiimiHor^  would  be 
the  term,  which,  with  the  least  violence  to  its  meanings  ooold  be 
aoeommodatcd  to  express  the  Kepreaentative  Faoolty. 
By  Imagination,  thus  limited,  yon  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 

faculty  of  repreeenting  mere  objeeta  of  aenae 
rmftfTination  not  |^  meant.    On  the  oontrary,  a  yigoroaa 

limited  to  objects  of  ^  ...»  • 

,^)^,  power  of  repreaentation  la  as  indiapenaable  a 

oondition  of  aooceaa  in  the  abstraot  aeienoe^  aa 
in  the  poetical  and  plaatio  arts;  and  It  may,  aeeordingly,  he  reaaon- 
alyly  donbted  whether  Aiiatotle  or  Homer  were  poaaeased  of  the  more 
powerfhl  Imagination.  We  may,  indeed,  afilnn,  that  there  are  aa 
many  different  Idnda  of  imagination  aa  there  are  diiferent  kinda  of 
intelleotnal  activity.  There  ia  the  imagination  of  abetraotion,  whidi 
repreaents  to  na  certain  phaaea  of  an  olitfect  to  the  exelnaton  of  oth- 
era,  and,  at  the  aame  time,  the  aign  by  which  the  phaaes  are  nnited ; 
the  imagination  of  wit,  which  repreaenta  difihrenoea  and  oontrnsts, 
and  the  reaerablanoes  by  which  these  are  again  combined ;  the 
imagination  of  judgment,  which  represents  the  various  qualities 
of  an  object,  and  binds  them  together  nnder  the  relations  of  snb- 
stance,  of  attribute,  of  mo«le;  the  imau^ination  of  reason,  wliieh 
represents  a  princij)le  in  connection  with  its  consequence^  the  efteet 
in  dependence  on  its  cause ;  the  imagiuatiou  of  feeling  which  rep- 
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raents  the  aooetioiy  imagoS)  kindzed  to  lome  paartieolar,  and  which 
thttrdbre  oon&r  on  it  greater  oompeaa,  depth,  and  inteiiflity;  the 
imagitiatioii  of  ToUtioii,  which  lepresenti  all  the  ctrcumstsnoes  which 
eononr  to  persuade  or  dtseiiade  from  a  certain  act  of  will ;  the  im- 
agination of  the  paaaioDo,  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
affection,  represents  all  that  is  bomogeneoiu  or  analogous ;  finally, 
the  imagination  of  the  poet,  whtch  repreeente  whatever  is  new,  or 
heantifbl,  or  tablime, — whatever,  in  a  word,  it  ia  detennined  to 
represent  by  any  interest  of  art.^  ^  The  term  imagiMaim^  however, 
is  lees  generally  applied  to  the  representations  of  the  Comparative 
Faculty  considered  in  the  abstract,  than  to  the  representations  of 
sensible  objects,  concretely  modified  by  conij)ari.son.  The  two  kinds 
of  iiuagiuation  are  in  fiict  not  frequently  combined.  Accordingly, 
using  the  term  in  this  its  ordinary  extent,  that  is,  in  its  limitation 
to  objects  of  sense,  it  is  finely  said  by  Mr.  llume :  "  XothinET  is  more 
dangernns  to  reason  than  the  flights  of  imaginati  rt,  ;ind  nothing 
Ims  been  the  occiisiou  of  more  mistalces  among  philusophere.  2\rcn 
of  liri^lit  fancies  may,  in  this  res|)ect,  be  compnred  to  those  angels 
^vhom  tlio  Scriptures  represent  as  covering  their  eyes  with  their 
wings.  ' 

CJonsidering  the  Representative  Facuhy  in  subordination  to  its 

two  determinants,  the  faculty  of  Reproduction 
Three  principal  or-     and  the  faculty  of  Compaiison  or  Elaboration^ 
^■ttii  ""^1  Jr     ^®         distinguish  three  prinmpia  orders  in 
wpiwwiii     vhich  Tmn^^nation  represents  ideas;  —  "1°,  The 
Natnral  order;  2%  The  Logical  order;  3^  The 
Poetical  order.  The  natoial  order  is  that  in  which  we  receive  the 

impresdoa  of  external  objects,  or  the  order  ao- 
oording  to  which  our  thoughts  spontaneously 
s.  tiwtogiMi  «dir.    groiqi  themselves.  The  logical  order  consists  in 

presenting  what  is  nniversa],  prior  to  what  is 
contained  under  it  as  pardcalar,  or  in  presenting  the  particnlan  first, 
and  then  ascending  to  the  nnivenud  which  tfaey  oonstitnte.  Hie 
former  is  the  order  of  dednction,  the  latter  that  of  mdaotion.  These 
two  orders  have  this  in  common,  that  they  deliver  to  ns  notions  in 
the  dependence  in  which  the  anteoedent  explains  the  sahsequent* 
^  The  poeticsl  order  consists  in  seiimg  individoal 

Th«  pMtiMi  cr.    circumstances,  and  in  grouping  them  in  snch  a 
manner  tiiat  the  imagination  shall  ripresettt  thm 
so  as  they  ndgiht  be  oflbred  by  the  sense.  The  natnral  order  is  ui* 
voluntary ;  it  is  establiiiied  independently  of  our  ctmcanence.  The 


1.  TTm  natnnl  or- 
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logical  order  is  a  child  of  art,  it  is  the  result  of  our  will ;  bat  it  is 
con&rmed  to  the  laws  of  intelligence,  which  tend  always  (o  neaU 
the  particular  to  the  general,  or  the  general  to  the  partioalmr.  The 
poetical  older  is  exclusively  calculated  on  elfect^  Pindar  would  not 
ba  a  lyrio  poet^  if  hk  thoughts  and  images  followed  each  other  ia 
the  common  order,  or  in  the  logical  order.  The  state  of  mind  in 
which  thought  and  fteling  clotlie  themirives  in  lyae  iaoM,  u  a  elate 
in  wbieh  thoagfate  and  leeliiigi  are  aaaoeiatod  bi  an  egtnmdaataj 
maaner^— >iii  which  thejr  have^  in  fteti  no  other  telalUNi  than  thi* 
wMoh  gronpe  and  moTce  them  aronnd  die  dominant  tiionglit  or 
feeling  whidi  fbnne  the  anlyeci  of  the  ode.** 
'T^boDghta  which  follow  each  other  only  in  Ihe  nitml  ovder,  or 

aa  they  are  amooiated  in  the  minda  of  men  in 
AHoeiaUoDB  tMioaa,    general,  foim  tediona  eooTetaaliona  and  tiieeeme 
n^e«8i4g,«iMi«fiw.    Ij^j^j^^   Tiloughts,  ott  tho  othoT  hand,  wlioee 

oonneotion  is  eingnkr,  capricioni^  oxtnovdinary, 
are  nnpleaeing;  whether  it  be  that  they  etnke  na  aa  imfnobable^  or 
that  the  eflbtt  which  haa  been  foqnired  to  prodno^  suppoeea  a  eoi^ 
reaponding  effort  to  oompreheiHL  Thoughts  whoee  association  is 
at  once  simple  and  new,  and  which,  thoitgli  not  previously  witnessed 
in  conjunction,  are  yet  approximated  without  a  violent  exertion,— 
such  tlioughts  j>leiise  universally,  by  affordiug  the  luiud  the  pleasures 
of  novelty  and  exercise  at  oiiee." 

**A  peculiar  kind  of  imagination,  determined  by  a  peculiar  onler 

of  association,  is  usually  found  in  every  periud 
lUenltar  IcMt  of     of  ijfe^  Jn  every  sex,  in  every  country,  in  every 
^^"j^^^^^^^^Jl*^^^^     relif^ion.    A  knowledge  of  men  principally  con- 
cfMMQkHios.  sists  in  a  knowh  11':  -  of  the  principles  by  which 

their  thon<^hts  are  linked  and  represented.  The 
si  11  1  \  of  this  is  of  importance  to  the  instructor,  in  order  to  »lin  ct 
the  cliaracter  and  intellect  of  bis  jmpils;  to  the  Btatesman,  that  he 
may  exert  bis  influence  on  the  public  opinion  and  manners  of  a 
]>eople ;  to  the  poet,  that  he  may  gire  truth  and  reality  to  hia  dra> 
matio  situations ;  to  the  orator,  in  order  to  oonTince  and  peranade; 
to  the  man  of  the  worid,  if  h^  would  give  interest  to  hia  oonversa- 
tion." 

Authors  wlio  have  made  a  successful  study  of  this  sobject,  skim 
over  a  mnltitode  of  circomstanoes  nnder  which 
Dmnncc  be  tworn     ^  oocoxisnce  has  taken  plaee ;  beeanse  they  are 

aware  that  it  la  proper  to  r^eet  wiiat  is  only 


aooesBory  to  the  oljeot  which  they  would  present 
In  promineneei  A  vnlgar  mind  Ibigets  and  spares  nothing;  he  is 
ignorant  that  oonTeisaAlon  ia  alw^  bnt  a  sdeetlon  ( that  every  stoty 
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19  8abJ«cl  to  iha  lawi  «f  dramalio  poetry,— /ifNM  adetmimni 
«Dd  tliat  all  wbich  does  not  ooiunir  to  the  eflEeo^deBtroys  or  weakens 
it.  The  inToluntaiy  aseoeiatione  of  their  thongfata  are  imperatiye 
on  minda  of  thii  deaoription ;  thej  are  held  in  thraldom  to  the  order 
and  oireoinatanoes  in  whieh  their  perceptions  were  originallj  ob* 
tained."*  This  has  not,  of  ooarse,  escaped  the  notioe  of  the  greatest 
obeerFer  of  hmnan  natnre.  Mrs.  Quickly,  in  reminding  Falstaff  of 
his  promise  of  marriage,  sapplies  a  good  example  of  this  peeuliarity. 
**  Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my 
Do]j>liin  chainhor,  at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  upon  Wed- 
nesday in  AVhitsuii  week,  when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for  liken- 
ing his  fatlier  to  a  singing  man  of  Windsor," — and  so  forth.  In 
Martinus  Scribleriis,  tlie  coacliman  thus  describes  a  scene  in  the 
Bear  Garden  :  "He  saw  two  r?ion  fight  a  j^rize  ;  one  wri^  a  f^iir  man, 
a  sergeant  in  the  guards ;  the  other  black,  a  butcher ;  the  sergeant 
had  red  breeches,  the  butcher  bine;  they  fought  upon  a  stage,  about 
four  o'clock,  and  tho  ^^r  r-i  uit  wounded  the  butclier  in  the  leg." 
**  JDreaming,  Soiuuanibulism,  Reverie,  are  so  many  elVects  of  im- 
agination, detennined  by  association,  —  at  least 

Dreaming  an  eff«t  ^£  ^j^^  ^  ^j^j^  j^^^^  ^  decisive 

^  lamirtini,  inivenee.  If  an  impression  on  the  sense  oflen 
commences  n  drsam,  it  is  by  imagination  and 
suggestion  that  it  is  developed  and  accomplished.  Dreams  have 
frequently  a  degree  of  viyaoity  which  enables  them  to  eompete 
with  the  realily ;  and  if  the  OTenls  which  they  i^resent  to  us  were 
in  aooordanee  with  the  cironmstanoes  of  time  and  place  in  which 
we  stand,  it  wonld  be  almost  impossible  to  distingnish  a  Tivid 
dreamirom  a senaiUe  pere^tion.***  **J£^  says  Paasa]/  we  dreamt 
every  night  the  aame  thii^  it  would  periiaps  afibot  ns  as  powerfhll j 
as  the  oljeoCs  whioh  we  perceive  every  day.  And  if  an  artissa 
were  certain  of  dreaming  every  night  Ibr  tw^ve  hours  that  he  was 
Ung,  I  am  convinced  that  he  would  be  almost  as  hapj^y  as  n  king^ 
who  dreamt  for  twelve  hoora  that  he  waa  an  artisan*  If  we  dreamt 
every  night  tiiat  we  were  porsned  by  enemies  and  harassed  by  hoiw 
rible  phantoms,  we  should  suffer  almost  as  much  as  if  that  were 
true,  and  we  should  stand  in  as  great  dread  of  sleep,  as  we  should 

of  waking,  had  we  real  cause  to  apprdiend  these  misfortunes  

It  is  only  because  dreams  are  different  and  inconsistent,  that  wo  can 
say,  when  we  awake,  that  we  have  dreamt;  for  life  is  a  dream  a 
little  less  iuconsLaijL. '    Kow  the  case  which  Poiical  here  hypotheti- 

1  Ajicilion,  Euais  PnOoa.  li  163— IM.— En.       •  Ftntics^  partia  i.  art.  rl.  i  20.  ToL  U.  p. 
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etXLj  rappotei^  has  MntJUj  happened.    In  a  rerj  cnrions  Ger- 
man work,  bj  !^be1,  entitled  A  CoOBcUan  of 

""^u"^^^^    Bemar^ktOk  JPhamomena  Awn  Mmum  JJA  , 

meatiooea  oy  Abel*  *^  *^ 

I  &id  the  £>ttowti^  ease,  which  I  abridge : — A 
yonng  man  had  n  oataleptie  attadc,  in  oonaeqnenee  of  whieh  n 
angular  eil^t  waa  operated  in  hia  mental  oonatilwtion.  Some  az 
minntes  after  ftlling  asleep,  he  began  to  speak  diatinotly,  and  almost 

always  of  the  same  objects  and  concatenated  events,  so  that  he 
carric'l  on  from  night  to  nic:ht  the  same  history,  or  rather  continued 
to  phiy  tilt'  same  part.  On  wakening,  lie  had  no  reminiscence 
whatever  of  liid  dreaming  thoughts,  —  a  circumstance,  by  the  u  av, 
which  distinguishes  this  as  mthcr  a  case  of  somnambuliisui  than  of 
conunun  dreaming,  lie  tliis,  Iiuwcvcr,  as  it  may,  lie  played  a  double 
part  in  his  existence.  By  Jay  ho  was  the  jKHu  ajtprentice  of  a  mer- 
chant; by  night  he  was  a  mnrrie<l  man,  the  father  of  a  family,  a 
senator,  and  in  affluent  cii-cumstanec??.  If  during  his  vision  any- 
thinir  was  said  in  re<rard  to  his  wakiuLT  state,  lie  declared  it  unreal 
and  a  dream.  This  case,  which  is  established  on  the  beat  evidence, 
is,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  unique. 

The  influence  of  dreams  upon  our  character  is  not  without  its 
interest.  A  particular  tendency  may  be  strengthened  in  a  man 
solely  by  the  repeated  action  of  dreams*  Dreams  do  not,  however, 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  afford  any  appreciable  indication  of  the 
eharaeter  of  individuals.  It  is  not  always  the  snbjects  that  occupy 
ns  moat,  when  awake^  that  form  the  matter  of  onr  dreams ;  and  it  is 
ourious  that  the  persons  the  dearest  to  ns  are  precisely  thoee  abont 
whom  we  dream  most  rarely. 

Somnambnlism  is  a  phenomenon  still  more  astonishing.  In  tins 

singular  state,  a  person  peilbrms  a  fegnlar  series 
of  ^iZud  .^A  tad  Ac«  ft^pIS^rf  the 
most  diffienlt  and  delicate  nature,  and,  what  is  still  more  marrellons, 
with  a  talent  to  which  he  could  make  no  pretension  when  awake.^ 
His  memory  and  reminiscence  supply  him  with  recollections  of 
words  and  things,  which  peihaps  were  neTer  at  his  disposal  in  the 
ordinary  state;  he  speaks  more  Unentiy  n  more  refined  language; 
and,  if  we  are  to  credit  what  the  evidence  on  whidi  it  rests  hardly 
allows  us  to  disbelieve,  he  has  not  only  perceptions  through  other 
channels  than  the  common  organs  of  sense,  but  the  sphere  of  his 
cognitions  is  amplified  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  limi1»  to  which 
sensible  perception  is  confined.  This  subject  is  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  iu  the  wliole  compass  of  philosophy ;  for,  ou  the  one 
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biuid,  the  pltaniom«na  are  ee  marv«Iloo8  that  they  cannot  be  befiered, 
and  yet,  on  the  other,  they  are  of  bo  nnambiguons  and  palpable  a 
eharaeter,  and  the  witneaaea  to  theur  reality  are  ao  niuneroiia,  ao 
intelligent,  and  ao  hi^^  above  ereiy  anspicion  of  deoeiti  that  it  ia 
equally  impoaaiUe  to  deny  credit  to  what  b  attested  by  each  ample 
and  nnexccptionable  eTidence. 
•'The  third  state,  that  of  Reverie  or  Castle-building,  is  a  kind  of 

waking  dream,  and  does  not  differ  from  dream- 
ing, except  by  the  eonsciousness  wliicli  accom- 
p£Uiie8  it.  In  tliis  state,  the  mind  abandons  itself  without  a  choice 
of  snbjcet,  witliout  control  over  the  mental  train,  to  the  involiintaiy 
associatioi!-  of  imagination.  The  mind  is  thus  uceupied  \viiliuut 
bcincr  j  r'  ifcrly  active;  it  is  active,  at  least,  witliont  effort.  Young 
persons,  women,  the  old,  the  unemployed,  and  the  idle,  are  all  dis- 
posed to  reverie.  There  is  S"  pleasure  attached  to  its  illusions,  which 
render  it  as  seductive  as  it  is  dangerons.  The  mind,  by  indulgence 
in  this  dissipation,  becomes  enervated,  it  acquires  the  habit  of  a 
pleasing  idleness,  loses  its  activity,  and  at  length  even  the  power 
and  the  desire  of  action."^ 
uXhe  happineaa  and  misery  of  every  individual  of  mankind 

depends  almost  exclusively  on  the  particular 
The  happiness  and     character  of  his  habitual  associations,  and  the 
mtoeryof  the  indhid-     ^-eiative  kind  and  intensity  of  his  imagination. 

«iHttMter<if  UsbaUfc.        *»         ^  actually  are,  and  what 

Ml  MMMiMkM.         we  aetnally  poaaeaa,  than  what  we  imagine  our* 

aelvea  to  be  and  haye,  that  ia  deoiaive  of  onr 
eziatence  and  foctnne.'"  Apicina  committed  antcide  to  avoid  atar- 
Tation,  when  hia  Ibrtnne  was  rednced  to  aomewhere^  in  Engliah 
money,  about  jnO<>,000.  The  Roman  epicnre  imagined  that  he 
could  not  anhaiat  on  what»  to  men  in  general,  would  aeem  more  than 
afflnenee. 

Imagination,  by  the  attractiTo  or  repnldTe  p&ctnrea  with  which, 
according  to  our  habita  and  aaaooiationa,  it  fflla 

The  tofluenoe  of  J».  ^  ^  jjf    y^^^^       ^^^jj^    ^  magical 

chflorm,  or  despoils  it  of  all  its  pleasantness.  The 


imaginary  happy  and  the  imaginary  miserable 
are  common  in  tlie  world,  but  their  happinetss  and  misery  are  not 
the  less  real;  everything  depends  on  the  mode  in  which  tliey  feel 
and  estimate  their  condition.  Fear,  hope,  llie  recollection  of  pabt 
pleasures,  the  torments  of  absence  and  of  desire,  the  secret  and 
almc^t  resistless  tendcnoy  of  the  mind  towards  certain  objects,  are 

1  AacSUoD,  Euait  PhUot.  tt.  1Q2.  —  Eo.        %  AncUloo,  Essaia  FhOos.  iL  163, 164. —£l>. 
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the  eflfeeto  of  anociatioa  nd  imagmatioa.  At  a  dkrtaoiii  tlungt 
leem  to  m  lacluttit  with  »  oeleftial  heao^,  or  in  the  huid  aqwet  of 
defornutj.  Of  a  troth,  in  oHlier  oue  wo  are  eqnaUj  wrong.  What 
the  event  which  we  dread,  or  whioh  we  de«b«»  takea  plaea^  when 
we  obtain,  or  when  there  ia  Ibned  npon  n%  an  olgect  environed 
with  a  thonaand  hopes,  or  with  a  thonoand  lean,  we  aoon  dioeover 
that  we  have  ezpeoted  too  mneh  or  too  little ;  we  tiioagfat  it  hf 
antiolpation  infinite  in  good  or  enl,  and  we  Und  it  In  reality  not 
only  finite,  bat  oontraoted.  *With  the  eseeptlon,'  says  Roaaseaa, 
•of  the  aelf-enstent  Being,  there  is  nothing  beautifal,  but  that 
which  is  not.*  In  the  crisis  whether  of  enjoyment  or  soffering, 
liapj)iiK'SS  is  not  no  much  hapitint'ss,  nor  misery  t>o  much  misery,  as 
we  liad  anticipated.  In  tlie  past,  thanks  to  a  beneficent  Creator, 
our  joys  rciippear  as  purer  and  more  bnlHuiit  thnn  they  lia^l  been 
actually  experienced;  and  sorrow  loses  not  onl}  its  bitterness,  but 
is  changed  even  into  a  source  of  pleasiug  recollection."*  *'Su:ivig 
laborum  est  pr®teritonmi  memori.%"  says  Cicero;*  while  **ha*c  olim 
memiuisso  juvabit,"'  is,  in  the  words  of  Vir<2^il,  the  con^  >1:  tion  of  a 
present  infliction.  "In  early  youth,  the  jiresent  and  t)i«  future  are 
displayed  in  a  factitious  inagmlicence ;  for  at  this  period  of  life 
imagination  is  in  its  sj>ring  and  freshness,  and  a  cruel  cxjierience 
has  not  yet  exorcised  its  brilliant  enchantments.  Hence  the  fair 
picture  of  a  golden  age,  which  all  nations  concur  in  placing  in  the 
past;  it  is  the  dream  of  the  youth  of  mankind."*  In  old  age,  again, 
where  the  future  is  dark  and  short,  imagination  carries  us  back  to 
tbe  rcenjoyment  of  a  past  existence.  The  young,"  aays  Ariototle,' 
**]ivc  forwards  in  hope,  the  old  Uto  baokwaida  in  memoiy;"  aa 
Hardai  liaa  well  ezpreaaed  it, 

Hoc  est 

Yirm  bis,  Tita  posse  priore  tnd. 

From  all  this,  howerer,  it  afqieara  that  the  preaant  ia  tiie  011I7 
time  in  which  we  never  aotoalljr  Uto;  we  live  either  in  the  fatnre, 
or  in  the  paat.  80  long  aa  we  haye  a  ftitnre  to  anticipate,  we  con- 
temn  the  praaent; .and  when  we  oan  no  longer  look  forward  to  a 
future,  we  rerert  and  i^end  our  eziateaae  in  the  past.  In  the  words 
of  Manilius : 

"  Vklniot  aglmiii  wtmptt,  nee  tMbiiu  miqiunii."  ' 

1  AiiciUoB,&t.na.ii.idi-&— JSo.  <  wBMuf,i.908.— £d. 

<  Dt  ndbm,  tt.  tt,  tweslMiid  arom  Enripl-      4  AaeOkm,  Xtei*  Mte.  IL  m-^lD. 

dm,  (quoted  by  KwrniUtts,  Sat.  ril.  0  RketAl,  1?  >n  ;  13  —E^. 
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In  the  woidi  of  Pope: 


Man  never  if,  bat  always  to  bo  blast."  ^ 


I  shall  terminate  the  consiJer.ition  of  IiuMgination  Proper  by  a 

speculation  conccniiug  the  organ  wliich  it  ein- 
itQagiuation    em-     ploys  in  the  representations  of  sensible  objects. 

pie}*  tlw  MfiM  «f     The  orffan  which  it  thus  employs  seems  to  be ' 
SIMS  !■  die  nw<0MB»  m. 
trUnnir  nf  timilMii  nil      ^^^^  "ther  than  the  Organs  themselves  of  Sense, 

on  which  the  original  impitss.ioiis  were  made, 
and  through  which  they  were  originally  per-, 
ceirecl.  Experience  has  shown,  tliat  Imagination  depends  on  no 
one  part  of  the  einei)ral  api)aratus  exclusively.  Tliere  is  no  portion 
of  the  brain  wliich  has  not  been  destroyed  by  mollification,  or  indu- 
ration, or  external  lesion,  without  the  general  faculty  of  Representa- 
tion being  injured.  But  experience  equally  prOTes,  that  the  intra- 
cranial portion  of  any  external  organ  of  sense  cannot  *be  deetioyedy 
iritliout  a  certain  partial  abolition  of  the  Imagination  Proper.  For 
example^  there  are  many  cases  recorded  by  medical  observers,  of 
persons  loemg.  tbeir  sight,  who  have  also  lost  the  faculty  of  represent- 
ing the  imagee  of  Tisible  objects.  They  no  longer  call  up  snoh  objects 
by  reminiscence^  they  no  longer  dieam  of  them.  Now  in  these 
cases,  it  is  Ifonnd  that  not  merely  the  external  instmment  of  si|[ht, 
*-  the  eye, — has  been  disorgant^,  bnt  that  the  disoiganixation  has 
extended  to  those  parts  of  the  brain  which  oonstitiite  the  internal 
instrument  of  thb  sense,  that  is,  the  optic  nerves  and  thaUunL 
If  the  latter,— « the  real  organ  of  vision, — remain  sound,  the  eye 
alone  being  destroyed,  the  imaginatton  of  colors  and  forms  remains 
as  vigorous  as  when  vision  was  entire.  Similar  cases  are  recorded 
in  regard  to  the  dea£  These  fitots,  added  to  the  observation  of  the 
internal  phenomena  which  tal^e  place  daring  omr  acts  of  represents^ 
tion,  make  it,  I  think,  more  than  probable  that  there  are  as  many 
organs  of  Imagination  as  there  are  organs  of  Sense.  Thus  I  have 
a  distinct  con.scionsness,  that,  in  the  intcm  il  in  presentation  of  visi- 
ble objects,  the  same  urgaiib  are  at  work  which  operate  in  the  exter- 
nal perception  of  these ;  and  the  same  holds  good  in  au  imagination 
of  the  objects  of  Hearing,  Touch,  Taste,  and  Smell. 
Bat  not  only  sensible  perceptions,  voluntary  motions  likewise  are 

imitated  in  and  by  the  imagination.    I  can,  in 
^^J^^^Ij^J^^j^^J"***^     imagination,  represent  tlie  action  of  speech,  the 
^^^^^^^^taaadbjrtkt     -pl^j  of  t,]ic  muscles  of  the  countenance,  the  move- 
ment of  the  limbs  ;  and,  when  I  do  this,  I  feel 
dearly  that  I  awaken  a  kind  of  tension  in  the  same  nerves  through 

1  XkivwMMhLSft.— an. 
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Lmt.  x: 


wliich,  by  an  act  of  wiU,  I  oaa  detenniiie  an  overt  and  volantaiy 
moUon  of  the  miiaolee;  nay^  wliea  tlie  plaj  ef  imagiiiation  ia  veij 
lively,  thia  external  moyement  la  aotoally  detennined.  Thna  we 
fieqitently  see  the  eQuntenanoee  of  peiaona  imd^  the  inflneiioe  of 
imagmation  undergo  yariona  ohamgea;  they  geatienlate  with  their 
handfl,  they  talk  to  themaelvei^  and  all  thia  ia  in  eoaaeqnenee  only 
of  the  imagined  activity  goiog  oat  into  real  activity.  I  shocdd, 
therefore^  he  diapoeed  to  oondade,  that»  as  in  Pn^ption  the  living 
otgana  of  aenae  are  from  without  determined  to  energy,  so  in  Imagi^ 
nation  they  are  detecmined  to  a  aimllar  energy  by  an  inflaenoe  from 
within. 
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LECTUKE  XXXIY. 

THE  ELABOEATIVB  FACULTY— CLASSmCAHOSr. 

AliSTRACTi02*. 

Thb  ftcoltiei  with  wluoh  w«  liave  been  hitherto  engaged,  may 

be  regarded  ae  sabndiaiy  to  that  which  we 

Ti»Ei.bo«tlwF«.  ^ij^y^      consider.    This,  to  which  I 

gave  the  tianie  of  tlic  Elaborative  Faculty, — - 
the  Faculty  of  Relations,  —  or  ConipuriHon, — 
constitutes  what  is  properly  denominated  Thought.  It  supiKjscs 
always  at  least  two  terms,  and  its  act  results  in  a  judgment,  that  is, 
an  affirmation  or  negation  of  one  of  these  terms  of  the  other,  ^ou 
will  recollect  that,  when  treatinpj  of  Cuiiseiousness  in  general,  I 

stated  to  you,  that  consciousness  necessarily 
.  .       involves  a  iudi^rueut:  an<l  as  every  act  of  mind 

is  an  act  of  consciousness,  every  act  of  mind, 
consequently,  involves  a  judgment.'  A  consciousness  is  necessarily 
the  consciousness  of  a  determinate  something;  and  we  cannot  bo 
ooDScious  of  anything  without  virtually  aihrming  its  existence,  that 
is,  judging  it  to  be.  ConBoionanew  ia  thus  primarily  a  judgment  or 
affirmation  of  existence.  Again,  consciousness  is  not  merely  the 
affirmation  of  naked  existence,  but  the  afiurmation  of  a  oertun 
qualified  or  determinate  exiatenoe.  We  are  conscious  that  wo  exist 
only  in  and  through  our  eonsdonanesa  that  we  exist  in  this  or  thai 
particular  atate^— ^that  we  are  ao  or  so  afl^ted, — ao  or  so  active; 
and  we  are  only  oonacious  of  this  or  that  particular  state  of  exiBt- 
enoe^  inaamnch  aa  we  diaoriminate  it  aa  diffisrent  from  some  other 
state  of  existence^  of  which  we  have  been  prerioualy  oonadons  and 
are  now  reminiscent;  but  such  a  discrimination  supposes,  in  oon- 
sciousneas,  the  aiBrmation  of  the  existence  of  one  state  of  a  spedfio 
characteiv  and  the  negation  of  another.  On  thia  ground  it  was  that 
I  maintained,  tlial  oonadonsness  necessarily  inyolyes^  beaidea  recol* 

1  Pee  aboTC.  p.  410. —  En.  [Cf.  ArUtotlc,  H.  c.  tilt.  Cntlon-Arnonlt,  Pro^ntmm,pP' 91^ 
JO*  MoiiQ$t*  Aiumal.  c  vi.  [H  ^wrraaia  Kai  108,  105.  Keid,  Int.  Fotpcn,  Em.  VL  [«.  L 
#dCr;^tf  .  .  .  lyrnitA.— Ed.]  Post  An.^  IIW%p.41^--E».J 
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laetkm,  or  rather  a  oertria  eontimiity  of  ropwentation,  also  jndg- 
meiit  or  oompiriaon;  and,  oonaoqiie&tly,  tiuit^  ao  ftr  from  oompaiiaoii 
or  judgmeot  hmg  %  prooeas  alwaya  aafaaequeni  to  the  acqointioa 
of  knowledge,  through  perception  and  adf^onaoiooaneaa,  it  ia  n^ 
T4^Ted  aa  a  oonditkm  of  the  acqniaitiTe  proeeea  itad£  In  point  of 
&ot»  the  Tariona  proeeaaoa  of  Aoqniaitlon  (Appreheaalon),  Repre- 
aentation,  and  Gompariaon,  are  all  motoallj  dependent.  Compaii- 
eon  cannot  jadgc  without  something  to  oompare ;  we  cannot  origi- 
nally acquire, — apprehend,  we  cannot  subsequently  represent  our 
knowledLjc,  witliout  in  either  act  attributing  existence,  and  a  certain 
kind  ot  t-xi>l.c]ice,  both  to  the  object  known  and  to  the  subject 
knowing,  that  is,  without  enouncing  certain  judgments  and  per- 
formini:^  certain  acts  of  comparison;  I  say  without  j)erforming 
certain  acts  of  comparison,  fur  taking  the  mere  affirmation  that  a 
thing  is,  —  this  is  tantamount  to  a  negation  that  it  is  not,  and 
necessarily  8up})0ses  aoompariflon, — a  ooUation,  between  existenoe 
and  non-existence. 

What  X  have  now  said  may  perhaps  contribute  to  prepare  you  for 

wliat  I  am  hereafter  to  say  of  the  faculty  or 
l>efect  m  tbe  anaiy-     elementarv  process  of  Comparison, —  a  faculty 

hich,  in  tJie  analysis  of  philosophers,  is  exhib- 


ited only  in  part ;  and  even  that  part  is  not  pre- 
served in  its  integrity.  They  take  into  account  only  a  fragment  of 
the  proce.<:s,  and  that  fragment  they  again  break  down  into  a 
plnrality  of  fiiooltiea.  In  oppoaition  to  the  views  hitherto  promul- 
gated in  regard  to  Comparison)  I  will  show  that  this  faculty  is 
St  work  in  every,  the  aimpleat,  aot  of  mind;  and  that,  from  the 
prinuny  affirmation  of  ezlatenoe  in  an  original  aot  of  oonacionsneaa 
to  the  jadgment  oontained  in  the  oonolinion  of  an  act  of  reasoning 
evety  operation  ia  only  an  evolution  of  the  aame  elemeataiy  pro- 
oaaa^— that  there  ia  a  diflbrenoe  in  the  eonqilezity,  none  in  the 
nature^  of  the  aot;  in  ahort,  that  the  variona  prodnota  of  Analyaia 
and  Syntheaia,  of  Abatraotion  and  Qeneralintiony  are  all  merely  the 
reanlta  of  Compariaon,  and  that  the  operationa  of  Oonoeption  or 
Simple  Apprebeniaon,  of  Judgment,  and  of  Beaaomn^  are  all  only 
aeta  of  Compariaon,  in  various  applioationa  and  degreeo. 
What  I  have,  therelbre,  to  prove  ia,  in  the  ilrat  place,  that  Com- 
pariaon ia  suppoaed  in  eveiy,  ib»  aimpleat,  act 
^ro«tta4oiM<rtA.    ^  Vnowledge;  in  tiie  aeoond,  that  our  fteti- 

tiously  simple,  our  factitiously  complex,  our 
abstract,  and  our  generalized  notions,  are  all  merely  so  many  pro- 
ducts of  Comparison ;  in  the  third,  tliat  Judgment,  and,  in  the 
fourth,  that  lieasouing,  is  identical  with  Comparisoo.    lu  doing 
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this,  I  shall  not  formally  distribute  the  discnnioii  into  tliMe  heada^ 
bat  shall  include  the  proof  of  what  I  have  now  advanced,  wlule 
tnang  Ckunparifloii  £n>iii  its  aiiiipleat  to  ite  moat  oomploz  opM- 

tions. 

The  fint  or  most  elementwy  set  of  Comparison,  or  of  that  men- 
tal piooess  m  which  the  relation  of  two  tenna  ia 
compaH«oa   deter.    i«(M,gn|jnd  tttd  affirmed,  ia  the  judgment  ^- 
jll^iJ^^  oi^ure    ^Q|j2y  prononnoedy  in  an  aot  of  Peraeption,  of 

.  the  non-ego^  or,  in  an  aot  of  BeJfkxmaoioaaneaB, 
of  the  ego.  Thia  ia  the  primaiy  affimurtion  of  ezistenoe.  The 
notion  of  ezistenoe  ia  one  native  to  the  mind.  It  ia  the  primary 

condition  of  thooghti  The  fint  act  of  experi- 
enoe  avoke  it»  and  the  fiiat  act  of  oonsoioiianeaB 
waa  a  anhanmption  of  that  of  which  we  were  oonsciona  nnder  thia 
notion ;  in  other  word%  the  first  aot  of  oonacioiuneaB  waa  an  affirma- 
tion  of  the  ezistenoe  of  something.  The  first  or  shnplest  aot  of 
comparison  is  thus  the  discrimination  of  ezistenoe  from  non-exist- 
ence ;  and  the  first  or  simplest  judgment  is  the  affirmation  of  exlflt- 
eucc,  ill  otiior  words,  the  denial  of  non-existoiice.^ 

But  the  BomuLliiug  of  which  we  are  conscious,  and  of  wliieh  we 

predicate  existence,  in  the  primary  judgment,  is 
twofold,  —  the  ego  and  the  non-ego.  We  i\re 
conscious  of  both,  and  alHrm  existence  of  both.  But  we  do  more ; 
wc  do  not  merely  ajffirm  the  existence  of  each  out  of  relation  to  the 
other,  but,  in  aflinning  their  existence,  we  affirm  their  existence  in 
duality,  in  difterence,  in  mutual  contraM;  that  is.  we  not  only  alllrm 
the  ego  to  exist,  but  deny  it  existing  as  the  iiun-ego ;  we  not  only 
affirm  the  nr»n-f'go  to  exist,  but  deny  it  existing  as  the  ego.  Tlie 
second  act  of  c^jmparisoii  is  thus  the  discrimination  of  the  ego  and 
tlie  non-ego ;  and  the  second  judgment  is  the  affirmation,  that  each 
i-s  not  the  other. 

The  third  gradation  in  the  act  of  comparison,  is  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  moltiplioitjr  of  the  coexistent  or  silO- 
oassxve  phaenomena,  presented  either  to  Percep- 
tion or  Self-consciousness,  and  the  jodgment  in  regard  to  theiji 
resemblance  or  dissimilarity; 
The  fi>nrth  ia  the  comparison  of  the  phsBnomena  w  ith  the  native 
roarth.  notion  of  Substance,  and  the  judgment  is  the 

grouping  of  these  phienomena  into  diflbrent 
hnndleSi  as  the  attnbntea  of  different  anlgects.   In  the  eztemal 

1  (rf.TroxTcr,  7  c  r  ii  'T»<'<M7.  Ileinhold,    PITt^ctoin  rh  U  p'.f'^t-r'i-   fxvlH.  S!Mc)  1. 
Ihtori*  tUs  Mm.  &k*mU.  L  SW.    B«lMk«,    xzliL,  XxIy,  Clarai«r,  Qftn  d§  fSiycMcfM,  p. 
iLWfitMl^  Conria,  Oww  ii  ST.J 
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world,  this  relation  constitntM  th»  diitiiictiott  of  thiogi;  ta 
internni,  the  distinction  of  powers. 
The  fifth  MSt  of  eoaparison  is  the  oollatLon  of  sneccssive  phae- 

noraena  under  the  mrthre  notion  of  Causality, 
and  the  aillniiAttott  or  ncgption  of  their  mutual 
relation  as  eanae  and  eibol. 
80  Ar  the  prooeav  of  eomparison  is  (letermined  merely  by  objec- 
tive oonditMiH}  hitherto  it  baa  followed  only  in 
ronip.Hi.on  rktrH    ^  fooCatflpe  of  natm.  In  thoae^  again,  we  Are 

as  determined  by  the  ,  _        .    ,  , 

loftiNtiiiiik*  ^  oonsider,  the  pioeeante  u,  in  a  oertam 


90s%  artifieial,  and  determined  by  the 

ci.»iflction»bow»    ^  ^  thinldnfif  mbjeet  itself.   The  mind  is 

to  be  an  cot  of  CobBp      ^  »^    s  %  v       •  v 

yf^j^  nnite  in  its  powen  of  eonprehension ;  the  ,ob- 

JeotB,  on  the  eontiaty,  whioh  aie  presented  to  it 
are,  in  proportion  to  its  Hmited  capacities^  infinite  in  number.  How 
then  is  diis  disproportion  to  be  eqaaUnd  f  How  oan  the  infinity 
of  nature  be  bronght  down  to  the  finitnde  of  man  f  Thia  h  done 
by  means  of  Olaarifiealaon.  Objeots,  thovgh  infinite  in  nnmber,  are 
not  infinite  in  yariety ;  they  are  all,  in  a  certain  sort,  repetitiona  of 
the  same  common  qualities,  and  the  mind,  though  lost  in  the  multi- 
tude of  particulars,  —  individual.^,  can  l  as^ily  jsfrafp  tlic  elates  into 
which  their  resembling  attributes  enable  us  to  usjsort  these.  This 
wholo  proce^  of  C'la.'^sitlcatiori  is  a  merflf  act  of  Comparibou,  as  the 
following  deduction  will  ^^how. 

In  the  first  place,  this  may  be  sliown  in  regard  to  the  formation 

of  Coiujtlfx  notions,  witli  wliich,  as  the  sim))lej>t 

L  In  regard  to CoB>  species  of  classification,  we  niav  conirnr  tm  c.  By 
pkK  or  CoOMthFO  bo* 

tioiif.  Complex  or  Collective  notions,  I  nieari  merely 

the  notion  of  .1  class  formed  by  the  repetition  of 
the  same  constituent  notion.^  Such  are  the  notions  of  an  army^  a 
forest,  a  toin^^  a  number.  These  are  names  of  classes,  formed  by 
the  r^titioD  of  the  notion  of  a  soldier^  of  a  trte^  of  a  Aokm^  of  a 
wnU,  Yon  are  not  to  eonfbond^  as  has  sometimes  been  done^  the 
notion  of  rni  army^  aforeat,  a  iotcn,  a  manier^  with  the  notions  of 
wrm^y  foreti,  towri^  and  nttmbtr;  the  formeiv  as  I  have  said,  are 
complex  or  eoUeetiye^  the  latter  are  general  or  uniTersnl  notions. 

It  is  endent  that  a  ooUeetiye  notion  is  the  resolt  of  compar- 
ison. The  repetition  of  the  same  oonatitnent  notion  supposes  that 
these  notions  were  compwredy  their  identity  or  absdnte  similariQt 
aAnned. 

In  the  whole  process  of  dsssification,  the  mind  is  in  a  great 

I  Cf  Locke,  JEttoy  o»  tk$  Jiumtm  Vmktntmmdmgf  b.  iL  c.  xiL  |  &. — Ed.  JD^genmdo,  Xto 
SigneSf  rol.  L  Oi TlLp.  110.^Sd. 
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meisiure  dependent  ii]>on  laogiiage  for  ite  saoeees;  and  in  tliie,  the 

Bunplest  of  the  tuots  of  elaasifioationf  it  may  be 
In  thK  the  iiapM    proper  to  «faow  how  laDgnage  affaidi  to  mind 
T     r,'^'^'"T:    ^  Mriatance  it  raqniM.    Onr  complex  no* 

tnc  mind  la  depenaent        ,  ,  *  •«  <•.« 

MiteDgiiage.  ^^'O^  being  formed  hy  the  repettUon  of  the 

same  notion,  it  is  evident  that  the  difficulty  we 
can  ejq>erienoe  in  forming  an  adequate  conception  of  n  clasa  of 
identical  eonstitnenta^  will  be  determined  by  the  difficulty  ve  have 
in  conceiving  a  mnltitode.  ^Bnt  the  eomprdienaton  of  the  mind 
ia  feeble  and  limited;  it  can  mbraoe  at  once  but  a  small  number 
of  ob}eeta.  It  would  thus  seem  that  an  obstacle  is  raised  to  the 
extension  of  oiir  complex  ideas  at  the  vciy  outset  of  our  combina- 
tions. But  licrc  language  interposes,  ami  supplies  the  miinl  with 
the  force  of  which  it  is  iiatuiully  ile^litutc."*  AVe  have  formerly 
seen  that  the  mind  cannot  iu  one  act  embrace  more  than  five  or 
six,  at  the  utmost  seven,  Bevcral  uuits.-  iiow  then  does  it  jjroceed  ? 
**  When,  by  a  lirat  combinnti  n,  we  have  obtained  a  coraj'lement  of 
notions  as  complex  as  tlie  mind  can  wnbrace,  wo  give  tliis  eomj'le- 
iiieut  a  nnme.  This  bein<r  done,  we  reirard  the  assemblnLTe  of  unit:^ 
thus  bound  up  umler  a  collective  name  as  itself  a  unit,  and  ]uoceed, 
by  a  second  combination,  to  accumulate  these  into  a  new  conijdc- 
mcnt  of  the  same  extent.  To  this  new  complement  we  give 
another  name;  and  then  again  proceed  to  perform,  on  this  more 
complex  uniti  the  same  operatbn  we  had  performed  on  tite  first ; 
and  60  we  may  go  on  rising  from  complement  to  complement  to 
an  indefinite  extent.  Thus,  a  merchant}  having  received  a  large 
unknown  sum  of  money  in  crown%  counts  out  the  pieces  by  fives» 
and  having  done  this  till  he  has  reached  twenty,  he  lays  them- 
together  in  a  heap ;  around  theae^  he  aasemblea  similar  piles  of  o(Hn» 
till  ihey  amount,  let  us  say,  to  twenty;  and  he  then  puts  the  whole 
Amr  hundred  into  a  bag.  In  this  manner  he  proceeds  until  ho  fills 
n  number  of  begs,  and  placing  the  whole  in  his  ooflSara^  he  wiU  have 
n  complex  or  colleodve  notion  of  the  quantity  of  crowna  which  he 
haa  received*'*'  It  is  on  this  principle  that  arithmetic  proceeds,  — 
tens,  hnndredi,  thousand^  myriad%  hundreds  of  thousands,  millions, 
etci,  are  all  so  many  fiiotitioua  units  whidi  enable  na  to  form  notions, 
vague  indeed,  cf  what  otherwise  we  eonid  have  obtained  no  con* 
ception  at  all.  80  mudi  for  complex  or  collective  notions,  formed 
wHiumt  deeompcaltlon,— n  prooeas  wUdh  I  now  go  on  to  oooaader. 

Our  thought,-^ that  is,  the  sum  total  of  the  peroeptions  and 
representations  which  occupy  us  at  any  given  moment,  is  alwa^'s,  as 
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I  hsve  fteqnentljr  obsenred,  oompoimd.  The  oompodte  oljeeto  of 

thoughts  may  be  deoompoaed  in  two  inj»f  and 
DMonipodtSoii  two.    for  the  eake  of  two  dilferent  utaresta.  In  the 
.  . .  ^  «    fii^  place,  we  may  deoompoae  in  order  that 

L  In  the  isterert  of  v 

tin>  ¥tm  Art*-  mey  reooniDine,  inflnenced  by  the  niCTe 

pleasure  which  this  plastic  operation  affords  ns. 
This  is  poetioal  analysis  and  aynthesis.  On  this  process  it  is  need- 
less to  dwell.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  comparison.  For  exam- 
ple, the  minotanr,  or  chimmra,  or  centanr,  or  gryphon  (hqipogryjih), 
or  any  other  poetical  combination  of  diflEerent  animals,  ooold  only 
haye  been  effected  by  an  act  in  which  the  representations  of  these 
animals  were  compared,  and  in  which  certain  parts  of  one  were 
affirmed,  compatible  with  certain  parts  of  another.  How,  again,  is 
the  imagination  of  all  ideal  beauty  or  perfection  formed?  Simply 
by  compni  iiit;  tlio  various  beauties  or  excellencies  of  Avhich  we  have 
Lad  actual  experience,  and  thm  being  enabled  to  pronounce  in 
regard  to  their  common  and  essential  quality. 

In  the  second  place,  we  mtiy  decompojjtj  In  the  interest  of  science ; 

and  as  the  i^ootical  decomposition  was  priuci- 
pally  accomplislu'd  by  a  se})aration  of  integml 


part«,  so  this  is  principally  accomplished  by  an 
abstraction  of  constituent  qualities.  On  this  process  It  is  necessary 
to  bo  more  particular. 

tiuppose  an  unknown  body  is  presented  to  my  senses,  and  that  it 

is  capable  of  affecting  each  of  these  in  a  oer- 
^^racuou  of  ih«     ^  manner.   «  As  furnished  with  five  diflferait 

organs,  each  of  which  serves  to  introduce  a  cei^ 
tain  cla5;s  of  perceptions  and  representations  into  the  mind,  we 
naturally  distribute  all  sensible  objects  into  five  species  of  qualities. 
The  human  body,  if  we  may  so  speak,  is  thus  itself  a  kind  of 
abstractive  machine.  The  senses  cannot  bnt  abstract.  If  the  eye 
did  not  abstract  colors,  it  would  see  them  conibnnded  with  odors 
and  with  tastes,  and  odors  and  tastes  would  necessarily  beoome 
objects  of  sight** 

^The  abstraction  of  the  senses  is  thus  an  operation  the  most 
natural ;  it  u  even  impossible  for  us  not  to  perform  it.  Let  us  now 
see  whether  abstraction  by  the  mind  be  more  arduous  than  that  of 
the  senses."*  We  have  formeriy  found  that  the  oomprehentton  of 
the  mind  is  extremely  limited;  that  it  can  only  take  cognisance 
of  one  object  at  a  time,  if  that  be  known  with  foil  intensity;  and 

1  Ijirom!pni<'  rc,  [T^^ims  PhilosopKity  t.  H.  p.  FoDscca,  hngofct  PhQoiophiea],  [o.  It.  p.  742,  ap- 
il.  1.  xi.  p.m.  Ed.]  Condillac,[LMr((f<P«i(-  pendcd  to  Ilk  JiutiM,  XNaiMC.  («dit.  MM).] 
jcTi  p.  1.  o.  viii.  Coiirs,  t.  iii.  p.  295.  £i>.J  {Ct.  Ed.] 
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that  it  can  accord  a  Bmuiltaneotis  attention  to  a  very  small  plurality 
of  objects,  and  ercn  that  imperfectly.  Thus  it  10  that  attention 
fixed  on  one  object  is  tantamotmt  to  a  withdrawal,  —  to  an  abstrac- 
tion, of  consciousness  from  every  other.  Ab- 
straction is  thus  not  a  ])ositivo  uct  of  mind,  as  it 
is  often  erroneously  described  in  j)liilosoplncul  treutises,  —  it  is 
ine  rt  ly  a  nesfation  to  one  or  more  objects,  in  consequence  of  its 
coni'OTitrution  on  another. 

This  biiiug  the  case,  Abstraction  i<  not  ouly  nn  ea^y  and  natural, 

but  a  necessary  result.  "In  studying  an  object, 
wc  iic'itlior  oxnrt  all  our  f-K-ultios  at  oil 00,  nor  nt 
once  a})j>iy  tlieiu  to  ail  tlic  t|ualiti('s  of  an  object. 
We  know  from  experience  tliat  the  effect  of 
such  a  mode  of  procedure  is  confusion.  On  the  contrary,  wo  con- 
verge our  attention  on  one  alone  of  its  qualities,  —  nay,  contemplate 
this  quality  only  in  a  single  point  of  view,  and  cetain  it  in  that 
aspect  until  wo  have  obtained  a  full  and  accurate  conception  of  it. 
The  human  mind  proceeds  from  the  confused  and  complex  to  the 
distinct  and  constituent,  alwa^ns  separating,  always  dividing,  always 
simplifying ;  and  this  is  the  only  mode  in  which,  from  the  weakness 
of  our  £iculties,  we  are  able  to  appxehend  and  to  represent  with 
correctness.*** 

'It  is  true,  indeed,  that  after  having  decomposed  everything,  we 

must,  as  it  were^  return  on  our  steps  by  recom- 


alter  analysis  posuig  everything  anew;  for  unless  we  dp  so, 

our  knowledge  would  not  be  conformable  to  the 
reality  and  relations  of  nature.  The  simple  qnalities  of  body  have 
not  each  a  proper  and  independent  existence ;  the  ultimate  fiieulties 
of  mind  are  not  so  many  distinct  and  independent  existences.  On 
either  side,  there  is  a  being  one  and  the  same ;  on  that  side,  at  once 
extended,  s<rfid,  colored,  eta;  on  ilus,  at  Mioe  capable  of  thought, 
feding,  desire,  eta** 

••Bnt  although  aU,  or  the  greater  number  o^  our  cognitions  com- 
prehend dijQTerent  fasciculi  of  notions,  it  is  necessary  to  commence 
by  the  acquisition  of  these  notions  one  by  one,  through  a  successive 
application  of  our  atteutyjn  to  the  ditferent  attributes  of  objects. 
The  abstraction  of  tlie  intellect  m  thus  as  natural  as  that  of  the 
senses.  It  is  even  imposed  upon  us  by  the  very  constitution  of  our 
miud.*** 

**I  am  aware  that  tlic  ex|avssiun,  nhstntctioii  af  t/ie  scnseft,  is 
incorrect ;  for  it  is  the  mind  always  which  acts,  be  it  through  the 

1  JLaromiipiIire,  lAfons^  t.  U.  p.  811. — £]>.       2  LaroioiguUre,  Lt^ons^  t.  iL  p.  SI8. — Ed. 
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medium  of  the  sensos.   The  impropriety  of  the  expression  is  not, 

however,  one  which  is  in  dan^xer  of  leadinfi^  into 


Til*  meMlML  ab. 


  error;  ;ind  it  ser^'e8  to  point  out  the  importLint 

fnct,  that  abstraction  is  not  always  ptirfornioJ  ia 
the  same  nKinnor.  In  Perception,  —  in  the  presence  of  ])hysic-il 
objects,  the  intellect  abstracts  colors  by  the  eyes,  sounds  by  the  oar, 
etc.  In  Reprosontfition,  and  when  the  extcmal  obicft  is  abs(>nt,  tlie 
mind  operatcN  un  its  ri'j)ro<luce«i  cognitions,  and  looks  at  them  suc- 
ci'>^ively  in  tlicir  different  points  of  view."* 

''However  al)straetion  be  performeci,  tlie  result  is  notions  which 
are  simple,  or  wiiieh  approximate  to  siinjdieity ;  and  if  we  api^'y  it 
with  consistency  and  order  to  the  different  qualities  of  objects,  wo 
shall  attain  at  length  to  a  knowledge  of  these  qualities  and  of  their 
mutual  dependencies;  that  is,  to  a  knowledge  of  objects  as  they 
really  are.  In  this  oaoe,  abstraotkni  becomes  analysis,  wUeh  is  the 
method  to  which  we  owe  all  our  cocrnitions."* 

The  process  of  abstraction  is  £uniliar  to  the  most  uncnitiTated 
minds ;  and  its  uses  are  shown  equally  in  the  meehanical  arts  as  in 
the  philosophical  sciences.  A  oarpentcr,**  says  Karnes/  speakiiig 
of  the  great  utility  of  abstraction^  considers  a  log  of  wood  with 
regard  to  hardness^  firmness^  color,  and  texture;  n  philosopher, 
neglecting  those  properties^  makes  the  log  undergo  a  ^emical 
analysts,  and  examines  its  taste,  its  smell,  and  component  principles; 
the  geometrician  confines  his  reasoning  to  the  figpire,  the  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness;  in  general,  every  artist^  abstracting  ftom 
all  other  properties,  confines  his  obsemtions  to  those  which  have  a 
more  immediate  connection  with  his  profttssion  * 
Bat  is  Abstraction,  or  rather,  is  exdnslTe  attention,  the  work  of 

Comparison?  This  is  evident.  The  application 

<ifft!m|i!!S«r**"*         attention  to  a  particular  object,  or  (piality  of 

an  object,  supposes  an  act  of  will,  —  a  choice  or 
preference,  and  this  again  supposes  eom|>arison  and  judgment.  But 
thi^  may  be  made  more  manifest  fron\  a  view  of  the  act  of  Generali- 
zation, on  M'liieh  we  arc  abon^  to  enter. 

The  notion  of  the  figure  of  the  dc^k  before  mo  is  an  al>stract 

idea,  —  an  idea  that  .makes  part  of  the  total 

CtaMNiKiitke.  Um  jiotioii  of  that  body,  and  on  which  T  have  con- 
•Mnat  Hid  liidlrld*  .  . 

centrated  niy  attention,  in  order  to  consider  it 

exclusively.  This  idea  is  abstract,  but  it  is  at 
the  same  time  Individual;  it  represents  the  figure  of  this  parti<wlar 

I  Laroraiguiere,  J>ft>iw,  t.  ii.  p.  S44,  slightly  '  EUmmU  of  CtUidtm^  Appendix,  }  40;  roL 
«bfl4g0A.— £l>.  IL  p.  W8|  «d.  1188L  — Bd. 

a  LBnonBlgiillM,Xa[;MM,i.lLpbilf.---El»ii 
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deik,  and  not  tbe  figure  of  say  oiJier  body.  Bat  had  we  only  indi- 
▼idaal  abstraot  notions,  what  would  ho  our  knowledge  ?  We  should 
be  cognizant  only  of  qualities  viewed  i^Murt  from  Uudr  snlgects; 

(and  of  Beporate  phtenomena  there  exists  none  in  nature) ;  and  as 
these  qualities  are  also  separate  from  each  other,  wc  should  have  uo 
kiiowludjie  of  their  mutual  relations.' 

It  is  Diecesda,ry,  tiieieiuie,  that  we  shouKl  form  Abstract  General 

notions.  This  is  «lono  when,  comparing  a  num- 
ber  of  objects,  we  seize  on  their  resemblances; 
when  wo  concentrate  our  atteutiou  on  ihese 
points  of  suiiilarity,  thus  abstractinij^  the  niiud 
from  a  consideration  of  their  tiiiierences ;  and  when  we  give  a  name 
to  our  notion  of  that  circumstance  in  which  they  all  agree.  The 
general  notion  is  thus  one  which  makes  us  know  a  quality,  ])ro|(erty, 
powec,  action,  relation ;  in  short,  any  point  of  view,  under  which 
we  reoognijse  a  plurality  of  olyeots  as  a  unity.  It  makes  us  awai^ 
of  a  quality,  a  point  of  view»  oomxnon  to  many  things.  It  is  a 
notion  of  resemblance;  hence  the  reason  why  general  names  or 
terms,  the  signs  of  general  notions,  have  been  called  terms  offtHm' 
kkmM  (UnfMi  ^imUHudinu)*  In  this  process  of  generalisation^ 
we  do  not  stop  short  at  a  first  genenJisation.'  By  a  first  gen- 
eialisation  wo  hare  obtained  a  number  of  daases  of  resembling 
individnala.  But  theae  daasea  we  can  compare  together,  observe 
their  similaritiel^  abstract  firem  theur  differences^  and  bestow  on 
their  common  dronmstance  a  common  name.  On  these  second 
classes  we  can  again  perform-  the  same  operation,  and  thus  ascend* 
ing  the  scale  of  general  nodons,  throwing  out  of  view  always  a 
greater  number  of  differences,  and  seizing  alw:iys  on  fewer  simi- 
larities in  the  formation  of  our  classes,  we  arrive  at  length  at  the 
Umit  of  our  ascent  in  the  notion  of  betn^  or  taeitfynee*  Thus 
placed  on  the  summit  <tf  the  scale  of  classes,  wo  desoend  by  a 
process  the  reverse  of  that  by  which  we  have  ascended ;  we  divide 
and  subdivide  the  classes,  by  introducing  always  more  and  more 
characters,  and  laying  always  fewer  differences  aside ;  the  notions 
become  more  and  more  composite,  uutil  we  at  length  arrive  at  the 
individual. 

I  may  here  notice  tliat  there  is  a  twofold  kind  of  quantity  to 

be  considered  in  notions.    It  is  evident,  that 
Twoftild^iMati^lB         proportion  as  the  class  is  higli,  it  will,  in 

the  nrst  place,  contam  un<ler  it  a  greater  nuTn- 


bor.of  classes,  and,  in  the  second,  will  in<1ndo 
the  snallest  complement  of  attributes.    Thus  being  or  exuti^/tce 
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4)oiitttD8  under  H  emy  cUss ;  and  yet  wbm  we  say  that  a  thing 
exbtfl,  we  say  the  verj  leaat  of  it  that  is  poiaible.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  indifidoal,  though  it  oontain  nothing  bat  itMlC  inTolyes 
largest  amoont  of  predieallon.  For  exunplc,  when  I  sav, — 
this  is  Richard,  I  not  only  affirm  of  the  subject  every  class  from 
existence  down  to  man,  but  likewise  a  number  of  circumstances 
proper  to  liichard  as  an         ulual.    Xow,  the  former  of  these 

<iu  iiitities,  the  external,  is  called  the  JE^tension 
ul  a  notion  {qimntxtns  ambitus)  :  the  latter,  the 
internal  quantity,  is  called  its  Comjtiehtnsion  or  Infrnsion  (qyan- 
Htas  complccus).  The  extension  of  a  notion  is,  lik(  wi-e,  styled  Its 
circuity  region^  domain,  or  f^phere  (ftfJirr^ra),  al-o  ii^  hrt  oiHh  (r-AaTo?), 
On  the  other  hand,  the  eomjirehension  ul  a  notiun  i-.  JikeH'ise, 
called  its  d^4h  {fid%^).  These  names  we  owe  to  the  Greek  logi- 
cians.^ The  internal  and  external  quantities  are 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each  other.  The  greater 
the  extension,  the  leas  the  oomprehenaion ;  the  greater  the  ofHOfi^ 
hension,  the  leaa  the  extenaion.' 

1  (Sei?  Ammorinp,  In  Categ.,  f.  83.  Or.  f.  20.  ovtrlay  Kcd  rh  rroi^ua  mi  tN  TuMiyov  urai  rh 
lAt.  Bruiidii,  Scholia  in.Anst.^p.  46. J   ('Ai    {i^Of  «si  ourws  i^lh^t  vAarof  6c,  ^Tof  5ic- 

/fcte>l  t»h>  rV  dt  rk  ntpucArtpm  dkAr      t  {Ct  fwt  Royal  Logic,  p.  i.  o.  tL  p.  ft> 

woUfinv,  irxdrof      T^v  f  (T  Ttt  irXiyta  u#r-     EuRcaloS  (Afyutli  b.  L  C  ir«  9.  IM  «l«lf.— 
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THE  ILLAiiOKATIVE  FACULTY.  — GKNKliALlZATION.  — NOMI- 
NALISM AUD  CONC£FTUALISM. 

I  jfTJUum^  III  my  last  Lecture,  on  the  discussion  of  that  great 

cognitive  power  which  I  crillod  the  Elaborative 

Rectpitniation.  Faculty, — the  Faculty  of  Relations,  —  the  Dia- 
faculty, — Oompariaon,  or  Judgment;  and  which  corre- 
aponda  to  what  the  Greek  philoaopbera  nndcfiatood  by  &iroM» 
when  oppoaed,  aa  a  special  ftcolty,  to  im.  I  showed  yon,  that^ 
though  a  compariaon,~a  jndgment,  involved  the  supposition  of 
two  relative  tenn^  stOl  it  waa  aa  original  operation,  in  ihet  in* 
volved  in  eonaotonanesa,  and  a  oondition  of  every  energy  of 
thought.  Bat,besido8  the  primary  judgmonta  of  existence, — of 
the  existence  of  the  ego  and  non-ego,  and  of  their  exiatenoe  in 
contrast  to,  and  in  exclusion  o(  each  other, — I  ahowed  that  this 
procesa  ia  involved  in  perception,  external  and  internal;  inaamncli 
aa  the  recoguitdona,*— tiiat  tiie  objects  preaented  to  ua  by  the  Ac- 
quisitive Faculty  are  many  and  complex,  that  one  quality  ia  di^r- 
ent  from  another,  and  that  different  bundles »of  qualities  are  the 
properties  of  ditrereut  tilings  or  subjects,  —  are  all  60  many  acts  of 
Compririson  or  Judgment. 

This  being  done,  I  pointed  out  that  a  scries  of  operations  were 
to  be  referred  to  tins  faculty,  wliicli,  by  philosophers,  had  been 
made  the  tutictions  of  specific  powers.  Of  these  operations  I 
enumerated: — 1%  Composition  or  Synthesis;  2°,  Abstraction,  Du- 
composniuti  or  Analysis j  3%  Generalization;  4%  Judgment;  and 
5°,  Jleasoning. 

The  first  of  these,  —  Composition  *'>r  Syntliesis,  —  Trhich  is  sho^rn 
in  the  formation  of  Coniplex  or  Collective  notions,  T  stated  to  you 
was  the  result  of  an  act  of  coiTii)arison.  For  a  complex  notion 
(I  gave  you  as  examples  an  arrnt/^  a  forest^  a  totcn)  being  only 
the  ropetition  of  notions  absolutely  similar,  this  similarity  could 
be  ascertained  only  by  comparison.  In  speaking  of  thia  proee8%  I 

60 
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explained  tbe  rappcKrt  sffivded  in  it  to  the  mind  hf  language.  I 
then  recalled  to  yon  what  waa  meant  hj  ahatraotion.  Abfltraetkm 
ia  no  poaitLve  act ;  it  ia  merely  the  negation  of  attention*  We  can 
fblly  attend  only  to  a  single  thing  at  a  time;  and  attentkm,  there- 
fore, concentrated  on  one  object  or  one  quality  of  an  object,*  neces- 
sarily more  or  less  abstracts  our  consciousness  from  ollicrs.  Ab- 
structioa  liom,  and  attention  to,  are  thus  corrchitivc  terms,  the 
one  being  mci-ely  the  ncgutiou  of  the  olher.  I  noticed  the  im- 
])roi»er  use  of  the  term  abstraction  by  many  pliilusopher^i,  in  np- 
plying  it  to  that  on  ^vliieh  attcntiun  is  t  uu vi  ige<l.*  This  we  may 
indeed  be  said  to  preaciud^'  but  not  to  abstract.  Thus  let  A,  B,  C, 
be  till  C  O  qualities  of  an  object.  -We  i)re;<t'ind  A,  in  abstracling  it 
from  li  and  C;  but  we  cannot,  uithuut  iniproj)riety,  simply  say 
that  we  abstract  A.  Thus  l>y  attending  to  one  object  to  th«'  nli- 
straction  from  all  others,  we,  in  a  certain  sort,  decomjiose  or  an- 
alyze the  complex  materials  presented  to  us  by  Fercejition  and 
Self-consciousness.  This  analysis  or  decompontion  is  of  two  Junda. 
In  tbe  £rst  plaoei  by  ooncentiatiog  attention  on  one  integrant  part 
of  an  object)  we,  aa  it  were,  withdraw  or  abstract  it  from  the 
others.  For  example,  we  can  conaider  the  head  of  an  animal  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other  members.  This  may  be  called  Partial 
or  Concrete  Abstraction.  The  process  here  noticed  has,  however, 
been  overlooked  by  philosophers,  inaomooh  that  they  hare  opposed 
the  terms  concrste  and  ob&troGi  as  exclnaiTe  oontraiies.  In  the  aeo- 
ond  place,  we  can  rivet  onr  attention  on  some  particular  mode  of  a 
thing,  as  its  smell,  its  oolor,  its  figure,  its  moUon,  its  sum,  etc.,  and 
atjfrtract  it  irom  the  others.  This  may  be  called  Modal  Ahatraotion. 

The  abstraction  we  have  been  now  ifwalfing  of  ia  performed 
on  individual  objeota^  and  is  consequently  particular.  There  ia 
nothing  necesaarily  connected  with  Generalization  in  Ahstradion. 
Generalization  is  indeed  dependent  on  abatraetion,  which  it  aup^ 
poses;  but  abstraction  does  not  involve  genexaUaataon.  I  remark 
this,  because  you  will  frequently  find  the  terma  okBtract  and  gm^ 
end  applied  to  notions,  used  as  convertible.  liTothing,  however,  can 
be  more  incorrect.  "A  person,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "who  had  never 
seen  but  one  rose,  might  yet  have  been  able  to  consider  its  color 
apait  from  its  other  ijualities;  and,  therefore,  there  laay  bo  such 

1  [Cf.  Kant,  IM  Mundi  SttuibUit  Forma  U  6.  Bimu.  [Exavun  dtt  Lemons  dt  M.  Lmomigmt^t 

T«mMt§  aeMftgK,  IL  US:  "Proprie  dken-  f  8,  MwmSw  OmtUem.     IM — Ed.)  BO* 

dum  csset      liiqttlbua  absiroMfrr,  uou  nliquid  finder,  DHuci'talioruf.  \  ^2.] 

tAUrakere.   ....   COQOeptu*  iaUtltooUuUJi  S  {Oo  rrrriston,  und  its  VOrioos  kinds,  8e« 

oAKroAif  a|»  omni  MiuiHiro,  non  «ta»aAitiir  a  D«radoii,  L"sicu,  pars  11.  «.  vt.  {  11.  Opna^ 

MUftlrilv     fi»nltaB  rectiiu  dioaretur  abs(ra-  p.  283,  cd.  1903;  ttid  CfaWftB,  Lot* «.  J^wfab 
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a  thing  m  an  idaa  wldah  U  at  onoe  abstract  anci  partiealar.  After 
bavbg  perooived  tlus  qnalitj  as  belonging  to  a  Taiiety  <^  individ- 
uals, we  ean  consider  it  witboiit  referenoe  to  aa^r  of  them,  and  thus 
fiNrm  the  notion  of  redness  or  whiteness  in  generaV  which  maj  be 
called  a  ffmttai  aftsfroel  Mo.  The  words  abtOrcM  and  fftnenAf 
therefoTSy  when  applied  to  ideas,  are  as  completely  distinet  ftom 
each  other  as  any  two  words  to  be  found  in  the  language."  * 

I  showed  that  abstraction  iiii|ilied  comparison  and  judgment; 
for  attention  supposes  preference,  preference  is  a  judgmeut,  and  a 
judgmeot  is  the  issue  of  comitarison. 

I  then  proceeded  to  the  process  of  Generalization,  wliich  is  still 
more  ol)tru.-ivel y  comparison,  and  nothing  but  comparison.  Gener- 
aliz:itioii  is  the  process  tlirough  which  we  obtain  whnt  arc  called 
general  or  universal  notions.  A  general  notion  nf  tliir.g  but  the 
abstrnct  notion  of  a  circumstance  in  which  a  numi)cr  of  individual 
objects  are  found  to  agree,  that  is,  to  resemble  each  other.  In  so 
far  as  two  objects  resemble  each  other,  the  notion  we  have  of  them 
Is  identical,  and,  therefore,  to  us  the  objects  may  be  considered  as 
the  same.  Aooordiogly,  having  disooTered  the  drcumstance  in* 
wluoh  objects  agree,  we  arrange  them  by  this  common  dronmstaoce 
into  classes,  to  ^vliich  we  also  nsoally  give  a  common  name. 

I  explained  how,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  operation,  com- 
mencing with  indiTidaal  objects,  we  genendueed  these  into  a  lowest 
dass.  Having  ibnAd  a  number  of  snoh  lowest  classes,  we  then 
compare  these  again  together,  as  we  had  originally  compared  indi- 
viduals; we  abstract  their  points  of  resemblance^  and  by  these 
points  generafiae  them  into  a  higher  dass.  The  same  process  we 
pefform  upon  these  higher  classes ;  and  thus  proceed,  generalising 
dass  from  classes,  nntil  we  are  at  last  arrested  in  the  one  highest 
*  dass,  that  of  hefng.  Thus  we  find  Peter,  Paul,  Timothy,  etc,  all 
agree  in  certain  common  attributes^  and  whidi  distinguish  them* 
flom  other  animated  beings.  We  accordingly  collect  them  into  a 
dass,  which  we  call  man.  In  like  manner,  out  of  the  other  ani- 
mated beings  which  we  exclude  from  man^  we  form  the  chisses, 
horsc^  (log^  ox^  etc.  These  aiid  m((n  form  so  many  lowest  classes 
'  or  species.  But  these  s])ecies,  though  differini^  in  certain  respects, 
all  acTcc  in  ollicrs.  Al)stractin!T^  from  their  diversities,  we  attend 
only  to  their  resemblm cs;  ami  as  all  manifesting  life,  sense, 
feeling,  etc.  —  this  re»^(  mblance  givcjs  us  a  class,  on  which  wc  be- 
stow the  name  a^iiinal.  Animal,  or  living  sentient  existences, 
we  theu  compare  with  lifeless  existences,  and  thus  going  on 

1  JOmMU,  vol.  L    iv.  }  1.  Warkt,  Tot.  IL  Bdw]  80  irtaMft  [Ltgk,  K  L  f  «^ 
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atMtractlng  firom  clifeenoei,  and  attending  to  rawnililaneeg»  we 
anive  at  naked  or  undiiferenoed  existenoe.  Haying  reaehed  the 
pinnaole  of  genendiaation,  ve  may  redeseend  the  ladder}  and  thk 
is  done  hy  reTeraing  tiie  procesB  throng^  wMoh  we  aeoended. 

Instead  of  attending  to  the  similarities,  and  abstracting  the 
differences,  we  now  attend  to  the  differences,  and  abstract  from  the 
^iTnilarilios.  And  as  the  ascending  process  is  called  Generalization, 
this  is  called  Division  or  Detemiination ; — division,  because  the 
liir^lier  or  wider  classes  are  cut  down  into  lower  or  narrower;  — 
detei  niination,  because  every  qnality  added  on  to  a  class  limits  or 
deterruiues  its  extent,  that  is,  approximates  it  more  to  some  indi* 
vidual,  real,  or  determinate,  existence. 

Having  given  yon  this  necessary  inforaiation  in  regard  to  the 

nature  of  Generalizaiion,  I  proceed  to  consi<]er 
Gcneraiiiatiou.  —      one  of  the  luost  simple,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
^^kteTf  perplexed  problems  in  phUoeo- 

draotsd  I17  an  ai>.  V^7»  —  regard  to  the  object  of  the  mind, — 
•telotfattiMvlfttmr       the  object  of  oonscionsness,  when  we  employ  a 

general  term.  In  the  explanation  of  the  pro- 
cesB  of  generalization  all  philosophers  are  at  one ;  the  only  differ* 
enoes  that  arise  among  them  relate  to  the  point,  —  whether  we  can 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  that  which  is  denoted  byjm  abstract,  or 
abfltraet  and  genml  term.  In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  I 

shall  panne  the  following  order:  first  of  all, 

Oi'dsf  of  di^uiisioiL.      _  _   _*  _  ^  ,  « 

I  shall  state  to  yon  the  aignmeata  of  the  Komi- 
nalists, — of  those  who  hold,  that  we  are  unable  to  foim  an  idea 
corresponding  to  the  abstract  and  general  teim;  in  the  second 
place,  '!  shall  state  to  yon  the  aignments  of  the  OonoeptualistB, — 
of  those  who  maintain  that  we  are  so  competent;  and,  in  the  last, 
I  shall  show  yon  that  the  opposing  parties  are  really  at  one,  and 
that  the  whole  controversy  has  originated  in  the  imperfection  and 
ambiguity  of  our  philoeophical  nomenolatare.  In  this  dlaoussion  I 
avoid  all  mention  of  the  andent  doctrine  of  Realism.  This  Is 
curious  only  in  an  historical  point  of  view ;  and  is  wholly  ii-rele- 
vant  to  the  question  at  issue  among  modern  idiilosophers. 

This  cuuLroversy  has  been  principally  agitated  in  this  country, 

and  iu  France,  for  a  reason  that  I  slmll  hereafter 

Thit  Miitrortf^r  explain;  and,  to  limit  ourselves  to  (^reat  Brit- 
jwindpallv  agitated  la  1-%  . 

Britain  And  fivaoai  ^^'^  Doctrine  of  Nominalism  has,  among 

fathers,  becu  embraced  by  Hobbes,  in  rkeley, 
Hume,  Principal  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Stewart;  while  Conocptualism 
has  found  iavor  with  Locke,  Reid,  and  Brown.^ 

1  8m  ImIow,  np.  477,  SOL — Xn. 
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ThrawiDg  oat  of  view  the  antiqiiities  of  tho  qnettion  (and  this 

qnestioii  is  peihaps  more  memorable  than  anj 
Two opinionsnhich  hirtoiy  of  pUloiophy), — laying,  I 

j^j^  say,  ont  of  aeeoant  opunona  wnioti  have  been 

long  exploded,  there  are  two  which  still  divide 
philosophers.  Some  maintain  that  every  aot  and  every  objeot  of 
mind  is  neoessarily  nngalar,  and  that  the  name  is  that  alone  which 
can  protend  to  generslity.  Others  again  hold  that  the  mind  is 
capable  of  forming  notions  representations,  conrespondent  in  nni< 
venuility  to  the  classes  contained  imder,  <Mr  expressed  by,4he  gen« 
eral  term. 

Tlic  former  of  these  opinions,  —  the  doctrine  as  it  is  called  of 

Nominalism, —  maintains  tliat  every  notion,  con- 

Koadnidinn. 

sidered  in  itnelfj  is  smgular,  but  becomes,  as  it 
were,  general,  throneh  tlic  intention  of  the  mind  to  make  it  rep- 
resent every  rcseinblinir  notion,  or  notion  of  the  same  class.  Take, 
for  example,  the  term  naui.  Here  w  e  can  call  up  no  notion,  no 
idea,  eorrespondiug  to  tlic  univei->^ality  of  the  class  or  term.  This 
i<:  nianifestlv  inr?)o>j^il )i(  .  For  as  )/iaj)  involves  contradictory  at tri- 
bates,  and  as  contradictious  cannot  eoi  vist  in  one  representation, 
an  idea  or  notion  adequate  to  man  cannot  be  realized  in  thonglit. 
Tlie  class  man  includes  individuals,  male  and  female,  Avliite  and 
black  and  copper-colored,  tall  and  short,  fat  and  thin,  straight  and 
crooked,  whole  and  mutilated,  etc.,  etc.;  and  the  notion  of  the 
class  must,  therefore,  at  once  represent  all  and  none  of  these.  It 
is,  therefore,  evident,  thongh  the  absurdity  was  maintained  by 
Iiocke,^  that  we  cannot  accomplish  this ;  and,  this  being  impossible, 
we  cannot  represent  to  ourselves  the  class  man  by  any  equivalent 
notion  or  idea.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  call  up  some  individoal 
hnage,  and  consider  it  as  representing,  though  inadequately  rep* 
resenting,  the  generality.  This  we  easily  do^  for  as  we  can  call 
into  imagination  any  individoal,  so  we  can  make  that  individnal 
image  stand  for  any  or  for  every  other  which  it  resembles,  in  those 
essential  points  which  constitnte  the  iSenlity  of  the  dass.  This 
opmion,  which,  after  Hobbes,  has  been  in  this  country  maintained, 
among  othen^  by  Berkeley,*  Home,'  Adam  Smith,*  Campbell,'  and 
Stewart,*  appears  to  me  not  only  tme  bnt  self-evident* 


o.  Tli.  { d.^Eo.  iMlgamvi.— Ed. 

<tr  ^n^n^,  I       ,  ^^^^ 

^  Trrathg  of  Human  Ifaiure,  part  I.  wct.  rii.        «  Elemenit,  put  IL     lr>   WWb,  TOL  IL  pi 
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Ko  one  has  rtatod  the  case  of  the  nominalists  more  demiy  Uiaa 

iiishop  Berkeley,  and  as  his  whole  aignment  ii| 
Ti,e  doctriue  of     ^  ^^j,  imftagdWe,  I       vour  atten- 

KomhuUiuii  as  stated      ^      .  /*„      •  ^/  t  ,  , 

bjBeitckf.  ^      followmg  extract  from  his  Introduce 

tion  to  the  Principles  of  JBStuman  I^noicledge.^ 
u  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  Ihe  qnaUtiea  or  modes  of  thmgi 
do  never  reallj  esiil  eaob  of  diam  apart  hj 
Berkeley  quoted.       .^^^  ^  eepanted  fiotti  all  otiME^  bii(  are 

mixed,  at  it  were,  and  blended  together,  several  in  the  same  olgeot 
But  we*are  told,  the  mind,  being  aide  to  eonsider  eaeh  qnali^ 
singly,  or  abetmoted  from  those  other  q^oalitiea  with  whieh  it  is 
unitooi,  does  bf  that  means  frame  to  ilself  abstrael  ideas.  For 
example,  there  is  peroeiTed  by  sight  an  oljeet  extended,  eolorsd, 
and  moved :  this  mixed  or  compound  idea  the  mind  resolving  into 
its  simple,  constituent  parts,  and  viewing  each  by  itself,  exclusive 
of  the  rcst^  does  frame  the  abstract  ide<i8  of  extension,  color,  and 
motion.  Xot  tliat  it  is  possible  for  color  or  luotiua  to  exkt  with- 
out extension  ;  but  only  that  the  niiml  can  IVnme  to  itself  l»v  ah- 
stmctiim  the  idea  of  color  exchisivo  of  cxleuniou,  aud  of  motion 
exclusive  of  botli  color  and  extension. 

"  AcTf^in,  tlie  mind  havinix  observed  thnt  in  the  particular  exten- 
sions ]»erc('ived  by  sense,  there  in  something  common  and  alike  in 
all,  find  some  other  tliinjjs  peculiar,  as  this  or  that  hirnre  (»r  niac^ni- 
tude,  which  listinLTuisli  them  one  from  .mother;  it  considers  apart 
or  sintrles  out  by  itself  that  whieh  is  connnon,  makinsr  thereof  n 
most  abstract  idea  of  extension,  which  is  neither  line,  surtace,  nor 
solid,  nor  has  any  iiguro  or  magnitude,  but  is  an  idea  entirely 
prescinded  from  all  these.  3o  likewise  the  mind,  by  leaving  out 
of  the  partioalar  colors  perodved  br  sense,  that  which  distin- 
gnishes  them  one  from  another,  and  retaining  that  only  which  is 
common  to  ail,  makes  an  idea  of  oolor  in  abstract  whieh  is  neither 
red,  nor  bine,  nor  white,  nor  any  other  determinate  colon  And 
in  like  manner,  by  considering  motion  abstFsctcdly  not  only  from 
the  body  moved,  but  likewise  from  iJie  figore  it  desoribes^  and  all 
parttonlar  directions  and  velocities,  the  abstmet  idea  of  motion  is 
framed;  which  equally  corresponds  to  all  partisalar  motions  what- 
soever that  may  be  pmeived  by  sense. 

Whether  others  have  this  wonderM  fiunlty  of  oh^lmGUng 
^eir  ideasy  they  best  can  tell:  fi»r  myself  I  find,  indeed,  I  have 
a  Realty  of  imagining,  or  representing  to  myself  the  ideas  of  those 
partacalar  things  I  have  perceived,  and  of  varionsly  componnding 


I  SecUoiKt  v!!.  Yi!i.  x.    WWrj&f,  i.  5  «f  Nf.»  4*0  tiit*   QL  Sritmmin,  art. 
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dividing  them.  I  oaa  imagine  a  mac  ^Mih  two  headsior  th« 
Upper  parts  of  a  man  joined  to  the  Ixxly  of  a  horse.  I  can  oon- 
flider  the  band,  the  eye,  the  nose,  each  by  itself  abetracted  or  sepa- 
rated fiom  the  fast  of  the  body.  Bnt  then  whatever  hand  or  eye  I 
imagine,  it  must  have  some  partioiilar  shape  and  color.  likewise 
the  idea  of  man  that  I  ftame  to  myself  most  be  either  of  a  whiter 
or  aUaek,  or  a  tawny,  a  atrsight  or  a  crooked,  a  tsll,  or  a  low,  or  a 
middlMsed  man.  I  cannot  by  any  eflbrt  of  thoa§^t  oonceive  the 
abstraot  idea  above  desoribed.  And  it  ia  equally  impossible  for 
me  to  ftrm  the  abalraet  idea  of  moticm  distiaet  fnm  tbs  body 
moving^  and  whidi  ia  neither  awift  nor  slow,  onrvilinear  nor  recti- 

may  bo  said  of  all  other  abstract  general  ideas 
whatsoever.^  To  be  plain,  I  own  myself  ahle  to  abstract  in  one 
sense,  as  when  I  consider  some  particular  parts  or  qualities  sep- 
arated from  others,  with  which  though  thoy  uro  unitotl  in  some 
object,  yet  it  is  possible  they  may  really  exist  without  them.  Jiut 
I  deny  that  I  can  abstract  one  from  another,  or  conceive  sepfirately, 
those  qualities  wliicli  it  is  impossible  sliould  exist  so  si-parnted: 
er  that  I  cnn  frame  a  general  notion  by  abstracting  from  particulars 
in  the  manner  aforesaid.  Which  two  last  are  the  proper  accep- 
tntii  '!is  of  abstraction.  And  tliere  are  grounds  to  think  most  men 
will  acknowledge  tlu  :n  ^  Ives  to  be  in  my  case.  The  generality  of 
men,  which  are  eimpie  and  illiterate,  never  pretend  to  ah.tfrrrct 
nodoii.'i.  It  is  said  they  are  difficult,  and  not  to  bo  attaint'd  with- 
out ])ains  and  study.  "We  may  therefore  reasonably  conclude  that, 
if  such  there  be,  they  are  confined  only  to  the  learned." 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Nominalism,  as  asserted  by  Berkeley,  and 
as  subsequently  aoqoim^ed  in  by  the  principal  pbilosophen  of  this 
country.    Reid  himself  is,  indeed,  hardly  an  excepUon,  for  his 
opinion  on  this  point  is,  to  say  tlio  least  of  it,  extremely  vague.' 
The  coonteivoptnion,  that  of  Ck>neeptnali!^m,  as  it  is  called,  has, 

however,  been  snpported  by  several  pliiloso- 
pims  of  daatiagniahed  ability.  Locke  main* 
tsins  the  doetiine  in  its  most  revolting  ab- 
anrdi^,  boldly  admittmg  that  the  genersl  notion  most  be  realiaed, 
in  i^te  of  the  piineiple  of  Contradiotion.  **0oe8  it  not  reqaiie,** 
he  says,  ''some  paina  and  skill  to  Ibim  the  (/eMrtd  idea  of  a  tidU 
angle  (which  is  yet  none  of  the  most  abstraet,  comprehensive,  and 
dlAoolt),  fyt  it  most  be  neither  oblique  or  reotangle^  neither  eqni- 
lateral,  cquicrural,  nor  scalenon ;  bnt  aU  and  none  of  these  at  onoe. 


Conocptualkm. 


don,  Logirn  Iparn  11.  a  vL  | Ifll  Ofmm,^ 
— JiD.J,  aad  othen. 
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In  efifoot^  it  is  somethii:^  imperfect,  that  cannot  exist ;  an  id^a 
wherein  some  parts  of  aeTeral  different  and  inoonalBtent  ideas  am 

put  together."^ 

Tliia  dootrine  wasi  howerer,  too  palpably  absuni  to  obtain  any 
advooates;  and  ooneeptualism,  coold  it  not  find  a  firmer  basis, 
hoTod  to  be  abandoned*  Passing  orer  Dr.  Raid's  spacolations  o& 
the  qnestiott,  whioh  axe»  as  I  have  said,  wavering  and  ambignoni^  I 
solicit  yonr  attention  to  the  principal  statement  and  defence  oi 
ooneeptualism  by  Dr.  Brown,  In  whom  the  doetHne  has  obtained 
a  Btrennons  adTocate*        then,  the  genevallaing  proeess  be,  first, 

the  peroeption  or  conception  of  two  or.moie 

Brown  quoted.         objocts;  sooondly,  the  rdatlye  feeling  of 


resemblance  in  certain  respects;  thirdly,  the  deiignattoii  of  these 
eiroomstances  of  resemblance,  by  an  appropriate  namoi-^the  doo* 
trine  of  the  Nominalists,  which  ^indades  only  two  of  these  stages, 
— Uie  perception  of  particolar  objeeti^  and  the  invention  of 
general  terms,  most  be  filse^  as  ezclnding  that  relative  so^gjestion 
of  resemblance  in  certain  respects,  which  is  the  second  and  mXWt 
important  step  of  the  process ;  since  it  is  this  intermediate  feeling 
alonu  that  li'a<ls  to  tl»o  use  of  the  tcnii,  Avlik-h  otherwise  it  would 
bo  impossible  to  limit  to  any  set  of  objects.  Accordingly,  ,we 
found  that,  in  their  impossibility  of  aeeounting,  ou  their  own  prin- 
ciples, for  this  limitation,  which  it  is  yet  absolutely  necessary  to 
ex])]ain  in  some  manner  or  other, —  the  Nominalists,  to  explain  it, 
uniformly  take  for  granted  the  existence  of  those  vory  (general 
notions,  which  they  at  the  same  time  jiroloss  to  deny, —  iliat,  while 
they  allirm  tliat  we  have  no  notion  of  ;i  kind,  species,  or  sort,  inde- 
pendently of  the  general  terms  which  denote  them,  they  speak  of 
our  applies? ioTi  of  snch  terms  only  to  objects  of  the  satne  kind, 
species,  or  sort;  as  if  we  truly  had  some  notions  of  these  general 
circumstances  of  agreement  to  direct  us, —  and  that  they  are  thus 
very  far  from  being  Noininalists  in  the  i^irit  of  their  aigoment,  at 
the  very  moment  when  they  are  Nominalists  in  assertion,  —  strcnu- 
ons  opposcrs  of  those  very  general  fedings,  of  the  truth  of  which 
they  avail  themselves,  in  their  very  endeavor  to  disprove  them. 

**  H  indeed,  it  were  the  name  wiiioh  formed  the  class,  and  not 
that  previous  relative  feeling,  or  general  notion  of  resemblance 
some  sort,  which  the  name  denotes,  then  might  anything  be  classed 
with  anything,  and  dasaed  with  equal  {Nropriety.  ASi  which  would' 
be  necessary,  wonid  be  merely  to  apply  the  aame  name  nniibimly 
to  the  same  objects ;  and,  if  we  were  caxefol  to  do  this,  John  and  s 
triangle  might  as  well  be. classed  together,  under  the  name  man, 

1  Sc«  above,  p.  477,  not*  1«  Ed. 
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as  John  and  WiUiam.  Why  does  the  one  of  those  arrangements 
appear  to  us  more  phllosopliio  than  the  other?  It  is  because  some- 
thing more  is  felt  by  us  to  be  necessary  in  classification,  than  the 
mere  giving  of  a  name  at  random.  There  is»  in  the  relative  sug- 
gestion that  arises  on  our  yerj  perception  or  conception  of  objects, 
when  we  consider  them  together,  a  reason  for  giving  the  generic 
name  to  one  set  of  objects  rather  than  to  another, — the  name  of 
man,  Ibr  instance^  to  John  and  William,  mther  than  to  John  and 
a  triangle.  This  reason  is  the  feeling  of  the  resemblance  of  the 
djeots  whioh  we  dass,"— that  general  notion  of  the  relation  of 
similarity  in  certain  respects,  whidi  is  signified  by  the  general 
tenn,^and  without  whidi  relatiye  suggestion,  as  a  previous  state 
cf  the  mind,  the  general  term  would  as  little  have  been  inTcnted, 
as  the  names  of  John  and  William  would  have  been  invented,  if 
there  had  been  no  perception  of  any  individual  bemg  whatever 
to  be  denoted  by  tbem.*** 

This  pai-t  of  Dr.  Brown's  philosophy  has  obtained  the  most 
un^n ensured  enconiiimi ;  it  lias  hwn  lau"lo<l  as  the  most  important 
stup  ever  made  in  the  philosophy  of  niiud;  and  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  one  has  as  yi  t  made  any  attempt  at  refutation.  I  regret 
that  ill  thif,  as  in  many  other  principal  jxjints  of  his  doctrine,  I  find 
it  inijH,>>il>lii  not  to  (li>>ent  from  Dr.  Brown.  An  adequate  refu- 
tation of  his  views  would,  indeed,  require  a  more  elaborate  ciiti- 
cism  tlmn  T  am  at  present  able  to  afford  them ;  but  I  trust  that 
the  following  hasty  i>b>crvations  will  he  Mifiicient  to  evino%  that 
the  doctrine  of  Nominaiiism  i.<  not  yet  o^  erthrown. 

Dr.  Brown  has  taken  especial  care  that  his  tlieory  of  general- 
ization shouhl  not  bo  misunderstood ;  for  the 
«m^mA^  following  is  the  seventh,  out  of  nine  recapitula- 

tiona,  he  has  given  us  of  it  in  his  forty-sixth 
and  forty-seventh  Lectures.  ''If  then  the  generaliamg  process  be, 
first,  the  perception  or  conception  of  tWO  or  more  objects;  sec- 
ondly, the  relative  feeling  of  their  resemblance  in  certain  respects; 
thirdly,  the  designation  of  these  circumstances  of  resemblance  by 
an  appropriate  name,  the  doctrine  of  the  Kominalists,  which  in- 
eludes  only  two  of  these  stages, — the  perception  of  particular 
oljeots,  and  the  invenrion  of  general  terms,<»must  .be  fidse,  as 
excluding  that  relative  suggestion  of  resemblaiice  in  certain  re- 
flects, which  is  the  second  and  most  important  step  of  the  pro- 
een;  smce  H  is  this  intermediate  ftdtng  alone  that  leads  to  the 
use  of  the  term,  whidi,  otherwise,  it  would  be  imposable  to  limit 
to  any  set  of  objects*** 

1  i%aow9>Ay  <t^t/u  Ouman  Mind^  UMten  xlvii.  p.  80S.— 1 
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Thh  rontninf?,  in  fact,  both  the  wliol*^  of  liis  ovrn  doctrine,  and 
the  whole  ground  of  his  rejection  of  that  of  the  Noraioalists. 
Now,  upon  this,  I  would,  first  of  all,  say,  in  general,  that  what  in 
it  is  true  is  not  new.  But  T  hold  it  idle  to  prorei  that  his  doctrine 
18  old  and  common,  and  to  trace  it  to  authors  with  whom  Brown 
has  shown  fab  acquaintance,  by  repeatedly  qnotiDg  tfaem  in  his 
Lectures;  it  is  enough  to  show  iliat  it  is  erroneous. 

The  firet  point  I  shall  consider  is  his  confutation  of  the  Kcmi^ 

naliflts.  In  the  passage  I  have  jnet  adduced^ 

Hi.  oo«nii.tio»  of  ^  ^^^^^^  NoiainaVsIs 

with  ezctnding  **the  relative  soggestion  of  re> 
semblance  in  certain  respects,  which  is  the  second  and  moat  im- 
portant step  in  the  procesB."  This,  I  admits  is  a  weighty  aceoaa- 
tion,  and  I  admit  .at  once  that  if  it  do  not  prove  that  his  own 
doctrine  is  right,  it  would  at  least  demonstrate  theirs  to  be  sob- 
limely  wrong.  Bnt  is  the  charge  well  fonnded?  Dr.  Brown,  in  a 
passage  which  I  once  read  to  yon,^  and  with  which  he  eondndea 
his  supposed  exposition  of  what  he  calls  ^the  series  of  Hold's  w&i- 
derful  misconceptions,"  wisely  warns  his  pupils  against  according 
credit  to  all  second-hand  statements.  "  I  trust,"  he  says,  "  it  "nnll 
impress  you  one  iinj)ortant  lesson,  wliich  could  not  be  t^mq-ht 
more  forc!l)ly  than  hy  tlie  errors  of  bo  great  a  mind,  tliat  it  u  ill 
always  be  necessary  for  you  to  consult  the  opinions  of  authors, 
when  their  opinions  are  of  suflicituit  importance  to  deserve  to  be 
acrnrntcly  studied,  in  their  own  works,  and  not  in  the  works  of 
those  wlio  prutt'H.s  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  them.  From  my 
own  experience,  I  can  most  truly  assure  you,  that  there  is  senrrelT 
an  instance  in  which,  on  examining  the  works  of  those  authors 
whom  it  is  the  custom  more  to  cite  than  to  read,  I  have  fmmd 
the  view  wliich  I  had  received  of  them  faithfiil."  Xo  advice  ns- 
suredly  can  be  more  sound,  and  I  sliall  accordingly  follow  it  now, 
as  I  have  heretofore  done,  in  application  to  his  own  reports.  Let 

us  see  whether  the  nominalists,  as  he  assores  ns, 
I.  Thnt  the  Nomi-  do  really  exclude  the  apprehension  of  resem- 
naiists  allow  the  hi>-  blaucc  in  ccrtaitt  rcspects,  as  one  step  in  their 
^fi^N^  doctrine  of  generalization.  I  turn  fint  to 
Broim  If  itfrwnw  Hobbe?  ns  the  real  father  of  this  opinion, — to 
to  Hobbei.  him,  as  Leibnitz  truly  sa3rs,  *^  nom{n4iHh¥t  iptU 

nominaliorem.^*  The  daasical  place  of  this  pH« 
losopher  on  the  snlgect  is  the  fourth  chi^>ter  of  the  Xevkakmi 
and  there  we  have  the  Ibllowis^  passage  One  nnivetaal  name 
is  imposed  on  msny  tlungs  Ibr  their  timOUmk  in  9om9  jitai%  or 

1 8«e  alWTe,  lect.  xxiil.  p.  812.—  Eo. 
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<)lA€r  acMem;  and  wherean  a  proper  name  biingetii  to  mind  one 
thing  ontyy  nnirenale  leoall  any  one  of  thoee  many.*"  There  are 
other  panagee  to  the  aame  effect  in  Hohbee^  bat  I  look  no  farther. 
The  aeoond  great  nominaliat  ia  Berkeley;  and  to  iiim  the  doe- 

tiine  obiefly  owes  the  aooeptation  it  latterly  ob- 
tained.  His  doctrine  on  the  aabjeet  is  chiefly 
contained  in  the  Introdnction  to  the  I^rindplee  of  JBRunan  iSnow^ 
edgty  aeet.  7,  eta,  and  in  the  aeventh  Dialogue  of  the  MimOe  Phi- 
lo9€pher,  seet  5,  etc  Ont  of  many  similar  paasages,  I  idect  the 
two  followiiiir.  In  both  he  ia  stating  hia  own  doctrine  of  nominal- 
ism. Ill  tlie  Introduction,  sect.  22  :  "  To  discern  the  agreements  or 
diswjrctnitnls  thai  are  between  niy  ideas,  to  see  what  ideas  are  in- 
cluded iu  any  eonipound  idea,  etc/'  In  the  Minute  I*hiloi<of)htr^ 
sect.  7:  "But  may  not  words  Leco me' general  by  being  made  to 
stand  iudiseriniiuately  for  all  purticnlar  ideas,  which,  from  a  mutual 
r€mitilm)icey  belong  to  the  same  kiud,  without  the  mtervcntion 
of  any  abstract  general  idea?** 
I  next  take  down  Ilume.    Ilis  doctrine  on  the  j)oiut  at  i.ssne 

is  found  in  book  i.  part  i.  sect.  7  of  the  TrcdfUe 
of  Hummi  Nature^  entitled,  <hi  Abstract  Ideas, 
This  section  opens  witli  the  following  sentence:  "A  great  philos- 
opher has  disputed  the  received  opinion  in  this  particular,  and  has 
a^rted  that  all  general  ideas  are  nothing  but  particular  onea  an* 
nexed  to  a  certain  terra,  which  givee  them  a  more  eztenaiTc  RigniB- 
cntinn,  end  makes  them  re^ll  upon  oooaaton  other  individuals 
which  are  similar  to  them.  As  I  look  npon  this  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  -s  alua1)lo  discoveries  that  has  been  made 
of  late  years  in  the  lepablio  of  lettcn^,  I  shall  here  endenyor  \o  con- 
firm it  by  some  aignroents,  which  I  hope  will  pat  it  beyond  all 
doabt  and  eontroTetsy.*'  In  glancing  over  the  sabseqnent  ezpoai* 
tion  of  the  doctrine^  I  see  the  following  i—^  When  we  haTe  foond 
a  reBenUfkmoe  among  several  objects^  we  apply  the  same  name  to 
aU  of  them,"  eta  Again : — **  As  individoals  aie  collected  together 
and  plaeed  nnder  a  general  term,  with  n  view  to  that  rumMance 
which  (hey  bear  to  each  other,**  eta  In  the  last  page  and  a  half  of 
the  secttoOf  it  is  stated,  no  less  than  fonr  times  that  perceived  rs- 
eemHamoe  ia  the  foondation  of  dasstfication^ 

Adam  Boitth^  doctrine  is  to  the  same  eflfect  as  his  predecesaof'B. 
It  is  contained  in  his  XHeeeriaHon  etmeeming  the  JFHret  WcrmaHon 
^  of  Languages  (appended  to  his  Theory  of 

Moral  Sentiments)^  which  literally  is  full  of 
statements  to  the  purport  of  the  following,  which  alone  I  adduce  : 
''It  is  this  application  of  the  name  of  an  iudi\  idual  to  a  great  uum- 
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ber  of  objeotfl,  whose  reHtMcmce  nstorally  recalli  the  idea  of  that 
indiTidfud,  and  of  the  n«me  whioh  ezpraaies  it^  that  eeema  originally 
to  have  given  oocasion  to  the  fonnation  of  these  elaapco  and  aanvt- 
menta,  which  in  the  sohoola  are  oaUed  gm&rm  and  tpeeUB^  and  of 
which  the  ingeniona  and  eloquent  RonsBoaa  finds  himself  so  madi 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  origin.  What  oonatitntea  a  spedea  ia 
merely  a  number  of  objects,  bearing  a  erntain^  de(frt$  rt^enMrna 
to  one  another,  and  on  that  account  denominated  by  a  single  appel- 
lation, which  may  be  applied  to  express  any  one  of  them.*' 

The  assertion^  that  perceived  resemblance  is  the  principle  of  clas- 
sification, is  repeated  ad  nauseam  by  Principal 
Campbell  iind  ^Ir.  Stewart.  I  shall  quote  only 
from  the  latter,  and  I  take  the  fii^nt  passage  that  strikes  my  eye : 
**  Aceording  to  this  view  of  the  process  of  the  inind,  iii  carrying  on 
general  speculations,  that  idea  vlii,  h  the  ancient  ]  lii]<  sophcrs  con- 
sidered as  the  essence  of  an  iii  liudual,  is  nothing  njure  than  the 
particular  qnnlity  or  (pialitieis  iu  \\  liich  it  resembles  other  individuals 
of  the  same  class  j  and  in^coDsequence  of  which  a  generic  name  is 
applied  to  it "  ^ 

From  the  evidence  I  have  already  quoted,  you  will  see  how  mar- 
vellously Avrong  is  Brown's  asfjertion,  that  the  nominalists  not  only 
took  no  account  of,  but  absolutely  excluded  from  their  statement  of 
the  process  of  generalization,  the  apprehension  of  the  mutual  simi- 
lari^  of  objects.  You  will,  therefore,  not  be  surprised  when  I 
assnro  you,  that  not  only  no  nominalist  ever  overlooked,  ever 
excluded,  the  manifested  resemblance  olyects  to  each  other,  but 
that  eveiy  nominalist  explicitly  founded  his  doctrine  of  classification 
on  this  resemblance,  and  on  this  resemblance  alone. '  No  nomi* 
nalist  ever  dreamt  of  disalloiring  the  notion  of  rdativity,— the 
oonoeption  of  similarity  between  things,  —  this  they  maintain  not 
less  strenuously  than  the  conceptionaUst;  they  only  deny  that  tiiis 
eould  ever  constitute  a  general  notion. 

But  peihaps  it  may  be  admitted,  that  Brown  is  wrong  in  asseiluig 

that  the  nominalist  ezdndes  resemblaaoe  aa  an 

II   T)  »t  Brown     ^i^j^^  ^f  generalisation,  and  yet  maintamed, 

wrong  m  holding  ttuit       ....      .      .         •     v  IJ^  • 

tb*  feeling  (notion)  of  tJ^**  »  "gw  ™  holdii^,  agamst  the  nomi- 
•iniiiiwi6  ii  smni,  *  nalists,  that  the  notion,  or,  as  he  has  it,  the  feel- 
Md  omMM*  tiM  jjjg  0f  iji^  similitude  of  oljeots  in  eertaui  re- 
proved* by  the^Mioiil  ^P^<^^^  general,  and  eonstitntes  what  ia  called 
lag  Axioms.  the  general  notion.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that 

the  misconception  in  regard  to  tins  p<»nt  will  be 
found  not  inferior  to  that  in  regard  to  the  other^ 

1  EkmtnU,  vol.  L  o.  ir-  sect.  iL   Works,  roL      8  [See  Tcllez,  Summa  Pka.  VnitrrKFy  [vol.  i. 
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In  tlie  fint  place,  theiiy  resemblance  is  a  relation ;  and  a  relation 

necessarily  supposes  certain  objects  as  related 
1.  KotiwtftfnBM.    terms.   There  can  thus  be  no  relation  of  resem- 
oertaiasimiuroiaeota.     blunce  conceived,  apart  from  certain  resembhng 

objects.  This  is  so  manifest,  that  a  formal  enu- 
meration of  the  principle  seems  ahaost  puerile.  ].ot  it,  however, 
be  laid  down  as  a  first  axiom,  that  the  notion  ol  simiiaiity  bupposed 
the  notion  of  certain  similar  objects. 

In  the  second  place,  oltjocts  cannot  be  bimilar  without  being 

similar  in  some  particular  mode  or  accident, — 
a  ffl«llif  olilMliMt     gj^y       color,  in  tiiruro,  in  size,  in  weight,  in 

■to«.in^*.  smell,  in  fluidity,  in  lite,  etc.,  eto.    This  equally 

evident,  and  this  T  lay  down  as  a  sceond  axiom. 

In  the  third  place,  I  assume,  as  a  tiiird  axiom,  that  a  resemblanoe 

is  not  necessarily  and  of  itself  universal.    On  the 

8.  A  reaembiauoe  contrary,  a  resemblance  between  two  indi\ndual 
Ml  iMMnMUT  mi*  . 

objects  in  a  determinate  quality,  is  as  indlTidual 


and  determinate  as  the  objects  and  their  resem- 
bling qualities  themselves.   Who,  for  example^  will  maintain  that 
my  actaal  notion  of  the  likeness  of  a  particular  snowball  and  a  par- 
ticular egg,  is  more  general  than  the  representations  of  the  several 
objects  and  their  resembling  accidents  of  color? 
Now  let  ns  try  Dr.  Brown's  theory  on  these  gronnds.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  first,  he  does  not  pretend  that  what 
Brown  s  theorv  to«t.        ^  ^    ^  rcsembhuice,  csn 

exist  except  between  indmdnal  objects  and  mdi- 
Tidnal  representations.  The  nniversslity,  which  he  airogatea  to  this 
feeling,  cannot  aocme  to  it  from  any  nnlYersality  in  the  relattre  or 
resembling  ideas.  This  neither  be  nor  any  other  philosopher  ever 
did  or  oonld  pretend.  They  are  supposed,  esc  hypothesis  to  be 
indi?idnal, — singular. 

Keither,  in  reference  to  the  second  axiom,  does  he  pfetend  to 
detiTC  the  imiTersaEty  iHiieh  be  asserts  to  his  feeling  of  resemblance 
from  the  nniyersality  of  the  notion  of  the  common  quality,  in  which 
this  resemblance  is  realized.  He  does  not,  with  Locke  and  others, 
maintain  this;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  on  tlie  admitted  absurdity  of 
such  a,  foundation  that  he  attempts  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  cou- 
ceptualism  on  another  ground. 

But  if  the  universality,  assumed  by  Dr.  Brown  for  hiji  "  feeling  of 

(edit.  1644).  Cf.  aecU  ii.  nibs.  i.  et$eq.y  p.  66.  Ed.]  Hendoza,  Disp.  Lot-  [d.  iil.  f  1,  Dhp.  a 

—  En]   Derodon,  Logiea,  fp.  II.  c.  r.  art.  2,  N«..-j.n,/,5  ml  3r/<//7(vn'mm,  vol.  1.  p.  248.] 

(  6,  p.  211.    Ct  art.  i,  p.  224  «l  m^.  — Kd.J  I  rtui.  nou«  6p«i,  Logiea^  [De  Porpkjfriams 

Avri^ii,  XiVte,  (difp.  vL  Ml.  i.  Mfet.  L  «l  ma^nMrni,  dtap.  1.,  OummmmM  im  ArkU 

w?.,  Cmpu  IMatorkiimt,  p.  HO  (edit.  MM).  —  M  p.  CS»  (•dU.  IM  ^-IP.] 
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Memblanoe^'*  be  firand  neither  in  tlie  reeemUing  oljectai  nor  ia  the 
qoBlities  thnragh  whieh  they  aie  sunOir,  we  mnit  look  fixr  H  in  tha 
filling  of  reeemUance  Heeli^  apart  ftom  its  Mtnal  realkatloii;  and 
this  ia  opfpoatioQ  to  the  tlurd  aad^m  we  laid  down  aa  aetf^Tident* 
In  theae  ciieiimstaneea,  we  have  oertafnly  a  right  to  ezpeot  that  Dr. 
Brown  ahoald  hare  brought  us  cogent  proof  fi>r  an  aaaertion  ao  eon- 
trary  to  all  apparent  evidenoe,  that  althongh  this  be  the  qaeation 
which  perhaps  has  been  more  ably,  keenly,  and  noiTenaUy  agitated 
than  any  other,  still  no  philosopher  before  himself  was  found  even 
to  imagine  such  a  possibility.  But  in  proof  of  this  new  paradox, 
Dr.  Brown  has  uot  onlv  broufcht  no  evidence:  lie  docs  not  even 
attempt  to  biing  any.  lie  assumes  and  he  asserts,  but  he  liazards 
no  argument.  In  this  st^te  of  matters,  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to 
do  more  than  to  rebut  assertion  by  assertion;  and  as  Dr.  Brown  is 
not  m  pos,it^,s"rio,  mid  as  liis  opinion  is  even  opposed  to  the  uni- 
yersal  consent  ot  piiilu>o|<he!s,  the  oouoter  assertion,  if  not  over- 
turnerl  by  reasoning,  must  j)revail. 
But  let  us  endeavor  to  conceive  on  what  grounds  it  could  jiossibl)' 

be  su|>posed  by  Dr.  Brown,  that  the  feeling  of 
PoHibl*  grocuxu  of  reseml)lance  Ix'tween  certain  objects,  through 
^^tt!! iwita'^rf*'*  certain  resembling  qualities,  has  in  it  anything  of 
mmM^miZZ  universal,  or  can,  as  he  says,  constitute  the  gen- 
eral notion.  This  to  me  is  indeed  not  easy;  and 
every  hypothesifl  I  can  make  is  ao  abenrd,  that  it  i^i>eaiB  almost  a 
libel  to  attribnte  xt»  even  by  ooi^jeotnre,  to  so  iQgenions  and  acute  a 

thinker. 

In  the  first  plaoe^  can  it  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Brown  believed  tlmt 

a  ibeling  of  resemblanoe  between  objects  in  a 
certain  quality  or  respeot  was  general  beeanse  it 
was  a  relation  ¥  Then  must  every  notion  of  a  relation  be  a  general 
notion ;  which  neither  he  nor  any  other  philosophy  erer  asseits. 
In  the  second  place,  does  he  snppoae  that  there  is  anything  in  the 

feeling  or  notion  of  the  partionlar  relation  oaDed 
iimfhirity^  which  is  mere  general  than  the  feel- 
ing or  notion  of  any  other  relation  f  This  can  hardly  be  oonoetved. 
What  is  a  feeling  or  notion  of  resemblance?  Herely  this;  two 
oljects  affect  ns  in  a  certain  manner,  and  we  are  conscious  tiiaft  they 
tdkct  ns  in  the  same  way  that  a  single  otgect  does,  when  presented 
at  difibrent  times  to  our  perception.  In  either  case,  we  judge  that 
the  affections  of  which  we  are  conscious  are  similar  or  the  same. 
There  is  nothing  general  in  this  consciousness,  or  in  this  judgment. 
At  all  events,  the  relation  recognized  between  the  consciousness  of 
Bimilarity  produced  ou  us  by  two  different  eggs,  i&  not  more  genend 
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tluui  tliA  feeHiig  of  simUaiity  prodnoed  on  m  bjr  the  ancoeniye  pre- 
Motatton  of  tbe  Bame  egg.  If  the  one  is  to  be  oalied  general,  bo  is 
the  other.  AguOf  if  the  feeling  or  notion  of  Tesemhlanoe  be  made 
general,  so  nuut  the  feeling  or  notion  of  diiferenoe.  They  eie 
abeolntcly  the  same  notion,  onljr  in  dilGbient  applioationa.  Yon 
know  the  logical  axiom, — the  science  of  contraries  is  one.  We 
know  the  like  only  as  we  know  the  unlike.  Every  affirmation  of 
similarity  is  virtually  an  aftirniation  that  difference  does  not  exist; 
every  aliiiiiiatiou  of  diHerenee  is  virtu.iily  au  aflirniatiou  that  sim- 
ilarity is  not  to  be  found,  Bnt  neither  Brown  nor  any  other  phi- 
losopher lias  pretended,  that  the  apprehension  of  ditference  is  either 
general,  or  a  i^round  of  oreneralization.  On  the  contrary,  the  appre- 
hension of  diti'erenco  is  the  negation  of  generalir-ation,  and  a  des(*ent 
from  the  universal  to  the  particular.  But  if  the  notion  or  feeling 
of  the  dissimilarity  is  not  general,  neither  is  the  ii^ling  or  notion 
of  the  similarity. 
In  the  third  place,  can  it  be  that  Dr.  Brown  supposes  the  partic- 

ular  feeling  or  consciousness  of  similarity  be- 
twe^  eertain  objects  in  certain  respeots  to  be 
general,  beeanse  we  have,  in  general,  a  eapaei^  of  leeling  or  being 
conadonsofBiniilarit/?  This  eoijeetiiieieeqnallj  improbable.  On 
this  ground  ereiy  act  of  eyeiy  power  would  be  general ;  and  we 
ihonld  not  be  obfiged  to  leave  Imagination,  in  order  to  seek  for  the 
universality  which  we  cannot  discover  in  tiie  light  and  definitnde 
of  that  faculty,  in  the  oheooxity  and  Tagneneaa  of  mother. 
In  the  fourth  place,  only  one  other  siqipoattion  remains ;  and  thii 
Fourtb.  perbapa  «auible  na  to  explain  the  poedbtlity 

of  Dr.  Brown's  hallnouuilion.  A  relation  cannot 


be  represented  in  Imagination.  The  two  terms,  the  two  relative 
objects,  can  be  sevefally  imaged  in  the  sensible  phantasy,  bnt  not 
the  relation  it8e]£  This  is  the  otjeot  of  the  Comparative  Facnlty, 
Off  of  Intelligenoe  Ptaper.  To  oljects  so  different  as  the  images  of 
sense  and  the  nnpictnxable  notions  of  intelligence,  different  names 
om^t  to  be  given ;  and  accordingly  this  haa  been  done  wherever  a 
philosof^iioal  nomenclature  of  the  riighteet  pretensions  to  perfection 
has  been  formed.  In  the  German  language,  which  is  now  the  xiobeat 
in  metaphysi(»il  expressions  of  any  Hving  tongue,  the  two  kinds  of 
objects  are  carefully  distinguished.^  In  our  language,  on  the  oon* 
trary,  the  ideoj  conception^  notion^  are  used  almost  as  convertible 
for  either;  and  the  vai^uencss  and  confusion  which  is  thus  produced, 
even  within  the  narrow  bpheru  of  bpeculuUuu  to  whicli  liiu  want  of 

1  See  RtiO't  Worht,  p.  407,  note  t,  uid  412,  note.— Ed. 
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tiie  difltmctioii  ibo  oonfineB  ii%  can  bo  best  appreeiated  bj  tfaoae 
•who  are  oonyefaaiit  with  the  pbiloaoph^r  of  the  diflbrent  oountiM 

Dr.  Brown  aeema  to  haye  had  aome  fttnt  peroeptkm  of  the  difti^ 
enoe  between  inteUeetaal  notUma  and  aenttble  repreaentationa;  and 
if  he  bad  endeavored  to  aignaliae  their  eontraat  bj  n  distlncUon  of 
temiB,  he  wonld  have  deserved  well  of  Engliah  philoeophf  .  Bat  he 
tniatook  the  nature  of  the  inteDeotoal  notion,  whidi  eonneeta  two 
particular  qnalitiea  by  the  bond  of  ainularitji  and  imagined  that 
there  iuiked  nnder  thb  intangible  rektaon  the  nnireraalitjr  wliioh» 
he  clearly  aaw,  eonld  not  be  Ibnnd  in  a  repr^entatton  of  the  related 
objecta,  or  of  their  resembling  qn^ties.  At  least,  if  this  do  not 
assist  us  in  accounting  iov  his  misconception,  I  do  not  know  in  what 
way  we  otherwise  can.  • 

What  I  Lav©  now  said  is,  1  iliiak,  sufficient  In  1 1  gar  1  to  the  nature 

of  GuucraJizatiou.    It  Ls  notoriously  a  mere  act 
auuMiy fifth«A*>     Qf  CompfirisoTi.    We  compare  olm  cts;  we  find 
■iilliilliMi  them  siniilar  in  certain  respoctg,  that  is,  in  cer- 

tain rosj^ocf'^  they  affect  us  in  the  same  manner; 
we  con^der  tlie  qualities  in  them,  t)ifit  thus  affect  ns  in  the  same 
TOaniu  r,  as  tlie  same;  and  to  tliis  coninH  U  quality  we  !»Tve  a  name; 
and  as  wo  can  predicate  tliis  name  of  all  and  each  of  tl)e  resemblin<^ 
ohjects,  it  constitutes  them  into  a  class.  Aristotle  has  truly  said 
that  general  names  are  only  abbreviated  definitions,  *  and  definitions^ 
you  know,  are  judgmenta*  For  example,  animal  is  only  s  oompen* 
diooa  expression  for  organized  and  ammaM  My/  man^  only  % 
mamuj  of  ratumsl  animai^  etc 

1  Jiket.  Ui.  6.  —  ^. 
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THE  ELABOBATIVE  FACULTY.— GENEliALiZA HON.— THE 

PKIMUM  COGNITUM. 

Wis  were  principally  t  luploytd,  in  our  last  Lecture,  in  considering 
_  Dr.  Brown's  doctrine  of  Generalization:  and,  in 

doing  this,  I  first  discussed  his  refutation  of 
l^ominnlism,  iixl,  se  condly,  his  own  liicory  of  Conccptualism.  In 
refi'TLMice  to  tiie  I'ormer,  I  showed  you  tliiit  tlie  ground  on  which  hti 
atteiiiptb  to  refute  the  Nominalists,  is  only  an  inconceivable  mistake 
of  his  own.  He  rejects  their  doctrine  as  incomplete,  because,  he  says, 
they  take  no  account  of  the  matual  resemblance  of  the  classified 
objects.  But  so  far  are  the  nominalists  from  taking  no  norount  of 
the  mutual  resemblance  of  the  olasnfied  objects,  that  their  doctrine 
is  notoriously  founded  on  the  apprehcnsioii  of  this  similarity,  and 
on  the  apprehension  of  this  similarity  alone.  How  Dr.  Brown  could 
have  ran  into  this  ndieal  miBrepraaentation  of  ao  eelebrated  an 
opifiioD»  is,  I  repeat,  wholly  inoonoeiyable.  Having  proved  to  yon 
hy  the  aathentio  testimony  of  the  British  nominalists  of  principal 
oelebrity,  that  Dr.  Brown  bad  in  his  statement  of  their  doctrine 
simply  reveiMed  it,  I  proceeded,  in  the  second  plaoe,  to  test  the 
aocnracy  of  his  own.  Dr.  Brown  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  Con- 
oeptnaltsm  as  held  by  Locke  and  others.  He  admits  that  we  can 
represent  to  onrsehres  no  general  notion  of  the  common  attribute 
or  attributes  which  constitute  a  dass;  but  he  asserts  that  the  gen* 
ernlity,  which  cannot  be  realized  in  a  notion  of  the  resembling 
attribute,  is  realised  in  a  notion  of  the  resemblance  itseli^  This 
theory,  I  endeavored  to  make  it  evident,  was  altogether  groundless. 
In  the  firet  place,  the  doetrine  sujiposes  that  tlie  notion,  or,  as  he 
calls  it,  the  feeling,  of  the  imitual  resemblance  of  particular  objects 
in  particular  respects,  is  <j:eneruL  Tliis,  the  very  foundation  of  his 
theory,  is  not  self-eviilcntly  true ;  —  on  the  contrary,  it  stan<ls  ob- 
trusively, self-evidently,  false.  It  was  primarily  incuinhent  on  Dr. 
Brown  to  prove  the  reality  of  this  hasis.  lint  he  makes  not  even 
an  attempt  at  this.   He  assumes  all  that  is  iu  question.   To  the 

68 
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novnnnibstaBtiTe,  **jfeeU]ig  of  resemblanoe,'*  li6  prefixes  the  acljeo- 

tivc,  general ;  bnt  he  does  not  condescend  to  evinoe  that  the 
verbal  collocations  have  any  real  connection. 

But,  in  tht'  .second  |)laco,  as  it  is  not  proved  by  Dr.  Brown,  that 
our  notion  of  the  .^iiiiihirity  of  certMiii  iliiiiLTs  in  certain  respects  is 
general,  m  it  can  easily  be  shown  aLjuin>i  liini  iliat  it  is  not. 

The  crenerality  cannot  bo  fonnd  in  the  relation  of  resemblance, 
apart  from  all  resembliug  objects,  and  all  circumstances  of  resem-, 
blance;  for  a  resemblance  only  exists,  and  is  only  conceived,  as 
between  determinate  objects,  and  in  determinate  attributes.^  This 
is  not  denit'd  by  Dr.  Brown.  On  the  contmry,  he  arrot^ates  gen- 
erality to  wliat  lie  calls  the  "feeling  of  similarity  of  certain  objects 
in  certain  respects."  These  arc  the  expressions  he  usually  employs. 
So  far,  therefore,  all  is  manifest,  all  is  admitted ;  a  re«emblanee  is 
only  conceived,  is  only  conceivable,  as  between  particular  objects, 
in  particular  qualities.  Apart  from  these,  resemblance  is  not  as- 
serted to  be  thinkable*  This  being  nnderetood,  it  is  apparent,  that 
the  notion  of  the  resonblanoe  of  certain  objects  in  a  certain  attri- 
bute, is  just  the  notion  of  that  attribute  itself;  and  if  it  be  impossi- 
ble, as  Brown  admits,  to  conceive  that  attribute  generally,  in  other 
words,  to  have  a  general  notion  of  it,  it  is  impossible  to  hare  a  gen- 
eral notion  of  the  resemblance  which  it  constitntes.  For  example^ 
we  have  a  peroeption  or  imagination  of  two  figues  fesembling  eadi 
other,  in  having  three  angles.  Kow  here  it  is  admitted,  that  if  either 
the  figures  themselTes  be  removed,  or  the  attribute  belonging  to 
eaoh  (of  three  angles)  be  thrown  oat  of  acooont,  the  notion  of^any 
resemblance  is  annihilated.  It  is  also  admitted,  that  the  notion  of  le- 
aemblance  is  reaHaed  through  the  notion  of  triangolaiitj.  In  this 
aU  philosophers  are  at  one.  All  likewise  agree  that  the  notion  of 
simUaritj,  and  the  notion  of  generality,  are  the  same ;  though 
Brown,  as  we  hare  seen,  has  misrepresented  the  doctrine  of  Kom- 
Inalism  on  this  pdnt.  Bnt  though  all  maintain  that  things  are 
conceived  similar  only  as  oonodved  similar  in  some  quality,  and 
that  their  similarity  in  this  quality  alone  constitntes  them  into 
a  class,  they  difEbr  in  regard  to  their  ulterior  explanation.  Let  us 
suppose  that,  of  our  two  figures,  the  one  is  a  rectangled,  and  the 
other  an  equilateral,  triangle;  and  let  ns  hear,  on  this  simple  ex- 
ample, how  the  ditlerent  theorists  e.\plaiii  themselves.  The  nora- 
iii  ilists  say,  —  yon  can  imagine  a  rectangular  triangle  alone,  and  an 
equllaunl  iiiungle  alone,  or  you  can  imagine  both  at  once;  and, 
in  this  case,  in  the  conscionsoeas  of  their  similarity,  you  may  view 

1  If  generality  in  relation  of  re«einblanoe  then  ooljr  cm  fMiml  noUon  it  alL— Jf^ 
99m  ttva  pMtiovlar  ottftoto  ud  qnaUUM,   final  JtUtHg. 
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eitlier  aa  the  inadequate  repreeentative  of  both*  But  jou  cannat 
imagine  a  fignie  which  ahiUl  adaqnstdy  repreaent  both  jiia  tii> 
anglo;  that  la,  you  cannot  imagine  a  triangle  which  is  neither 
an  equilateral  nor  a  rectangled  triangle,  and  jest  both  at  once. 
And  as  on  oar  (the  nominalist)  doctrinei  the  similaritj  ia  only 
embodied  in  an  individual  notion,  having  relation  to  another,  there 
is  DO  geueral  notion  properly  speaking  at  all. 

Tbe  older  Conceptodista,  on  the  other  hand,  aaaert  that  it  is 
possible  to  oonceive  a  triangle  neither  equilateral  nor  rectangular, 
— but  both  at  once.  Dr.  Brown  diifers  iSrom  nominalists  and  older 
conceptnaliflta ;  he  coincides  with  the  nominalists  in  rejecting  as 
absurd  the  hypothesis  of  the  conceptualists,  bat  he  coincides  with 
the  conceptualists  in  holding,  that  there  is  a  general  notion  ade- 
quate to  the  term  triaugk'.  Xliis  geueral  notion  he  does  not, 
liowcvir,  place,  with  the  conceptualist,  in  any  general  re]»resen- 
tatioH  ol'  the  attribute  triungle,  but  in  the  notion  or  feeling  of  re- 
seiablanee  between  the  individunl  representations  of  an  equilati'ral 
and  of  a  rectangled  triangle.  Tliis  ojiinion  is,  however,  untenable. 
In  the  tirst  ])laee,  there  is  here  no  ^generalization  ;  for  what  is  e;dled 
the  eomniou  uotion  eaii  only  be  realized  in  thought  through  notiong 
of  all  the  several  objects  which  are  to  be  classified.  Thus,  in  our 
example,  the  notion  of  the  similarity  of  the  two  figures,  in  be- 
ing each  tnangtilar,  supposes  the  actual  perception  or  imagina- 
tion of  both  together.  Take  out  of  actual  perception,  or  actual 
repreeentition,  one  or  both  of  the  triangles,  and  no  similarity,  that  is, 
no  general  notion  remains.  Thus^  upon  Dr.  Brown's  doctrine,  the 
general  notion  only  exists  in  so  far  as  the  individual  notions,  from 
which  it  is  generalized,  are  present,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  there  is  no 
generalization  at  all.  This  is  beeanso  reaembiance  is  a  relation;  but 
a  relation  supposes  two  particular  objects;  and  a  relation  between 
particular  objeota  ia  just  aa  particular  aa  the  objects  themiielTeB. 

But  let  us  consider  his  docCriDe  in  another  point  of  view*  In  the 

example  we  have  taken  of  the  equilateral  and 
^crrJotllT-fu^^  rectangular  trian^  triangularity  u  an  atta- 
5ter  conlid^i  ^  "  concmved  trian- 

gularity is  a  particular,  not  a  general,  notion. 
Now  the  resemblance  between  these  figures  lies  in  their  trianr 
gularity,  and  the  notion  or  feeling  of  resemblance  in  which  Dr. 
Brown  places  the  generality,  mast  be  a  notion  or  Ming  of  tri- 
angularity, — triangularity  must  constitiite  their  resemblance.  This 
ia  mani&at.  For  if  it  be  not  a  notion  of  triangularity,  it  mnst 
be  a  notion  of  something  else,  and  if  a  notion  of  something  else, 
it  cannot  be  a  general  notion  of  two  iigures  as  tiiaoglcs.  The 
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notion  of  resemblance  between  the  figures  in  question  must,  there- 
foite,  be  a  notion  of  triangularity.  Now  the  triangolarity  thu0  oon- 
oeived  must  be  one  notion,  —  one  tria&galaxitjr;  for  otherwise  it 
oould  not  be  (what  is  supposed)  one  common  or  general  notion,  hot 
a  ]  >1  ur.-ility  of  notions.  Again,  this  one  trinngnlarity  must  not  be  the 
triangularity,  either  of  the  equilateral  triangle,  or  of  the  rectangular 
triangle  alone;  for,  in  that  oaae,  it  wonld  not  be  a  general  notion, 
—a  notion  oommon  to  both.  But  if  it  cannot  be  the  triangularis 
of  either,  it  mast  be  the  triangolarity  of  both.  Of  sneh  a  triangu- 
larity, however,  it  is  impossibie  to  form,  a  notion,  as  Dr.  Brown 
admits ;  for  triangtdarity  must  be  either  rectangular  or  not  roo 
tangnlar;  bnt  as. these  are  contradictory  or  exdnslTe  attributes^ 
we  cannot  conceiye  them  together  in  the  same  notion,  nor  can 
we  form  a  notion  of  triangularity  except  as  the  one  or  the  other. 

This  bemg  the  case,  the  notion  or  feeling  of  similarity  between 
the  two  triangles  cannot  be  a  notion  or  feeling  of  triangularity  at 
all.  Butifit  be  not  this,  what  can  it  otherwise  possibly  be?  There 
is  only  one  conceiyable  altematire. ,  As  a  general  notion,  contain- 
ing under  it  particular  notions,  it  must  be  given  up,  but  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  particolar  relation  between  the  particalur  figures, 
and  which  supposes  them  to  be  represented,  as  the  con<lition  of 
being  itself  not  represented,  but  conceived.  And  thus,  by  a  dif- 
ferunt  route,  wo  arrive  again  at  the  same  conclusion,  —  that  Dr. 
Brown  has  mistaken  a  particuhii,  an  individual,  rchition  for  a  gen- 
eral notion.  He  eh  arlr  saw  that  all  that  is  picturable  in  imagi- 
nation, is  determinate  and  individual ;  lie,  therefore,  avoided  the 
absurdity  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  the  old  cance]>tualists ;  but 
he  was  not  warranted  (if  this  were,  indeed,  tlie  ground  ol'  liis  ub- 
sumption)  in  assuming,  that  because  a  notion  cannot  be  pictured 
in  imaginatiou,  it  is,  therefore,  general. 

Instead  of  recaj)itulatiug  what  I  stated  in  opposition  to  T)r. 
Brown'b  views  in  m\  last  Lecture,  I  have  been  led  into  a  new  line 
of  argument;  for,  in  faet,  his  doctrine  is  open  to  so  many  objec- 
tions that,  on  what  side  soever  we  regard  it,  argument  will  not  be 
wanting  for  its  refutation.  So  far,  therefore,  from  Nominalism  be- 
ing conf\ited  by  Brown,  it  is  plain  that,  apart  from  the  misoon- 
cepUon  he  has  committed,  he  is  himself  a  nominalist. 

TIm  gnfrttoii  —  ^  proceed  now  to  a  very  curious  question, 
Doci  Liagiug*  oiigl-  which  has  likewise  divided  philosophers.  It  is 
nftto  iu GcDcnii  Appel-  this,  —  Docs  Language  originate  in  General  Ap- 
btiv«,  or  by  Proper     peUadvcs,  or  by  Ftoper  Names  ?   Did  mankmd 

in  the  formation  of  language,  and  do  chudren 
in  their  first  applicatloiis  of  lt»  commence  with  tba  one  kind  of  worda 
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or  with  the  other?  The  determmatioii  of  this  question^^tlie 
qOMtioil  of  the  PHmwn  Cognitum,  as  it  was  ofiEod  in  tlic  schools, 
is  not  iiiTolved  in  the  dootrine  of  Nominalism.  JAsaiy  illnstiioiiB 
pbilosophon  have  maintained  that  all  tenns»  as  at  fint  employed, 
are  expressiye  of  individnal  oljects,  and  that  these  onlysabse- 
qoently  obtain  a  genend  aeoeptation. 

This  i^nnion  I  find  maintained  hy  Yives,^  Locke,*  Ronssean/  Con- 

dilUws/  Adam  Smith,*  Strinbart,*  Tittel,'  Brown* 

L  Thui  an  tMBi,    and  othen.*  ''The  order  of  leaniing'^  (I  trans- 

«s  first  cm,  loved,  ex-  yj^^x  aj^  £^  ^j^^  ^ 

oycct.,-  maintaiaed  "^agination,  and  from  tfais  to  the  mteUect,— 
ijyiv««B««aMi.      sooh  is  the  ovder  of  lilh  and  <Mf  nature.  We 

thns  proceed  from  ^e  simple  to  the  oomplez, 

from  the  singular  to  the  universal.  This  is  to  be  observed  in  cbil- 
divii  wlio  first  of  all  express  the  several  parts  of  different  things,  and 
then  conjoin  them,  lliiiigs  geiifral  they  call  by  a  siuguLir  name; 
for  instance,  they  call  all  smiths  by  the  name  of  that  indiviJual 
smith  whom  they  have  first  known,  and  all  meats,  beef  or  park,,  as 
they  have  happened  to  have  heard  the  one  or  the  other  first,  when 
tliey  begin  to  speak.  Thereafter  the  mind  collects  universals  from 
particulars,  nn'l  then  again  reverts  to  particulars  from  universals  " 
The  same  doctrine,  ^nthont  ])robay)ly  any  knowledge  of  Vives,  is 

maintained  by  Locke.*"  "There  is  nothing  more 
evident  than  that  the  ideas  of  tlie  |)erson8  chil- 
dren converse  with  (to  instance  in  them  alone),  are  like  the  persons 
themselves,  only  partictdar.'  The  ideas  of  the  nurse  and  the  mother 
aro  well  framed  in  their  minds ;  and,  like  piotoree  of  them  there, 
represent  only  those  individuals.  The  names  they  first  gare  to 
them  are  eonfino<l  tr>  these  indiWduals;  and  the  names  of  intrse  and 
tnamma,  the  child  uses,  determine  themselves  to  those  persons. 
Afterwards,  when  time  and  a  larger  acquaintance  have  made  ihem 
observe  that  there  are  a  great  many  other  things  in  the  world,  that 
in  some  common  agreements  of  shape,  and  several  other  qualities^ 
lesembie  tfadr  fiiiher  and  mother,  and  those  persons  they  have  been 
need  to,  the j  frame  an  idea  which  they  find  those  many  partioidare 
do  partake  in;  and  to  that  they  give,  with  others,  the  name  mark, 


I  Dt  Amima,  Vb.fl.Dt  JPtomJt  JRofiDW,  « [AnUUungde$  Tmttmdrs, )  45-  Cf.  f  83-89.] 

Opvo,  Yol.  ii.  p.  630,  nasile.-G,  UH.— Bd.  '  [ErtdtOeruiigeu  dtr  PhUotcpkU^  {Llffk^  ]l» 

a  See  below,  p.  4!>1.  —  Kd.  214,  rt  srq.  (edit,  ^'•xry  -Ed.J 

«  [See  ToamOnt,  D«  la  P»m»&,  o.  x.  p.  2T8—  8  see  below,  p.      — Ed. 

IBl]  Jttfiwff  wr  POrigkm  4$  PTmgtlMfmmi  •  Cf.  ToktM,  A»  fl|».  ifiW.  lib.  1. «.  L  t.  (t, 

iMflMnm't.  CE„rrc^,t.  i.  p. 258,«d.Ma6.— Ed.  q.  6,  f.  10b.   ConlmbriceDSW,     /  lib  i.  c.  J. 

i  See  below,  p.  494.  —  Ed.  q.  3,  art.  2,  p.  79;  and  q.  i,  trt.  St  £». 

«  8Mb»low,p.4dl.— Sd  ldJbMy,Ui.8,7.~£D. 
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in  example.  And  thve  tbey  ooom  to  lunre  a  geaml  nime^  and  s 
general  idaSi" 

The  flame  dootrinc  i^^  advanced  in  many  places  of  hk  worin  hj 

Coud iliac'    Adam  Bmitb  has,  howerer,  the 
i^'^Lh.  *^  hsmng  i^ed  this  theory  to  the  for- 

mation of  language ;  and  lik  doctrine^  wludi  Dr« 
Brown,'  alnoliitelx,  and  Mr.  Stewart»*  iHtli  aome  ^paKtoation, 

adootfl^  ia  too  importaiit  noi  to  be  ftlW  8tated» 

atiignatioii,''  mji  Smiih,*  **of  parttonlar  namet)  to  denote  psrtieQlar 
Boiith  aoted  olgoet^^that  !>»  the  initttntton  of  noons  sab- 
^'^^  '  staative,  voidd  ptobablj  be  one  of  the  fiiat  steps 
towards  the  fonnation  of  Un^^oi^ge^  Two  saTsgeS)  who  had  never 
been  tanght  to  speak,  but  had  bean  bred  up  remote  from  the  sode- 
ties  of  men,  would  natninDy  begin  to  ibrm  that  language  by  whidi 
they  would  endeavor  to  make  their  mutual  wants  intelligible  to 
each  other,  by  uttering  certain  sounds  wlioncvcr  tliey  meant  to  de- 
note certain  ol ejects.  Those  objects  only  "vvhich  were  most  IuhmII  ir 
to  them,  and  which  they  had  most  frequent  occasion  to  men  lion, 
would  have  particular  names  assigne<l  to  them.  The  particular 
cave  whose  covering  slieltered  them  from  the  weather,  the  particular 
tree  whobe  fruit  relieved  their  huniier,  the  particular  fountain  whose 
water  allayed  their  thirst,  would  lirst  be  denuMiInated  by  the  w  i 
cave,  tree,  fountain,  or  by  whatever  other  appellatiuus  they  might 
tli![ik  proper,  in  that  primitive  jargon,  to  mark  thora.  Afterwards, 
when  the  more  enlarged  experience  of  these  savages  had  led  them 
to  observe,  and  their  necessary  occasions  obliged  them  to  make 
mention  of  other  caves,  and  other  trees,  and  other  fountains,  they 
would  naturally  bestow  upon  each  of  those  new  objects  the  same 
name  by  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  express  the  similar 
object  thej  were  first  acqnaintcd  with.  The  new  ol^eots  had  none 
of  them  any  name  of  its  own,  but  each  of  them  exactly  resembled 
another  olgeeti  whMdi  had  such  an  a|j|)eUation.  It  was  imposnble 
that  those  savages  could  behold  the  new  olgeotfl^  without  recol- 
leetuig  the  old  ones;  and  the  name  of  the  old  ones,  to  which  the 
new  bore  so  dose  a  resemblanoe.  When  they  had  occasion,  there- 
fore^ to  mention  or  to  point  ont  to  each  other  any  of  the  new  ob- 
jeotS)  they  wonld  natnrally  ntter  the  nsme  of  the  correqKmdent  old 
one,  of  whioh  the  idea  oonld  not  finl,  at  that  tn*tant|  to  proscnt 

1  Soo  Origuu  dts  CoiMMMHMM  Bumoiw,  il.  p.  158.  Cf.  EUtnents,  toL  iL  part.  iL  o.  li 

put  L  Met  ir.d.iMflt.T.;  part  a.  1 4.  WWt^  p.  IIS.— Sd. 

iz.  —  Ed.  4  CoHsitkmikm  etmemuig  tk»  Firm  Forma- 

i  Ix-cturc  xlvii.  p  W  r,  ,1ft  1S30).  tion  of  Dtn^of^tf,  agpMUMtO] 

<  Eiemtnlt,  rol.  i.  part  ii.  c.  ir.    Works,  voL  SmtimaUs.  —  JiJi. 
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itself  to  their  memory  in  the  strongest  and  liveliest  manner.  And 
thus  those  words,  which  were  originally  the  proper  names  of  indi- 
vidtials,  would  each  of  them  insensibly  become  the  eommon  name 
of  a  mnltitade.  A  child  that  is  just  letming  to  speak,  calls  eyery 
person  who  oomes  to  the  house  its  papa,  or  its  mamma;  and  thas 
bestows  upon  the  whole  species  tiiiose  names  which  it  had  been 
taught  to  appljr  to  two  individaals.  I  have  known  a  down  who  did 
not  know  the  prq>er  name  of  the  riw  whioii  ran  by  his  own  door. 
It  was  the  river^  he  said^  and  he  never  heard  any  other  name  for  it^ 
His  experienoe,  it  seema,  had  not  led  htm  to  obecnrre  any  other  river. 
The  general  word  rlvsr,  therefbre,  was,  it  is  evident,  in  his  accept- 
ance of  it,  a  proper  name  signifying  an  individual  object.  If  this 
person  had  been  earned  to  another  river,  wonld  he  not  readily  have 
called  it  a  riverf  Could  we  sui)i)osie  a  person  living  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  tho  general  word  rtwer, 
but  to  l)c  acquanitcMl  only  with  tlic  paiticiilar  word  T/iar?it.s\  if  lie 
was  brought  to  any  other  river,  would  lie  not  readily  call  it  a 
T/iat)ies/  This,  in  reality,  is  no  more  than  what  they  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  tho  general  word  are  very  apt  to  do.  An  English- 
man, describing  any  great  river  which  he  may  have  seen  in  some 
forei^  country,  naturally  says,  that  it  is  another  Thames.  Tlie 
Spaniards,  when  they  first  arrived  uj)on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and 
observed  the  wealth,  ])opulonsness,  and  habitation;^  of  tliat  fine 
country,  so  much  superior  to  the  savage  nations  which  they  had 
been  visiting  for  some  time  before,  cried  out. that  it  was  another 
Spain.  Hence,  it  was  called  New  Spain ;  and  this  name  has  stack 
to  that  unfortunate  ODimtxy  ever  since.  We  say,  in  the  -^ame  manner^ 
of  a  hero,  that  he  is  an  Alexander;  of  an  orator,  that  he  is  a  Cicero; 
of  a  philosopher,  that  he  is  a  Newton.  This  way  of  spealdng,  which 
the  grammarians  call  an  Antonomasia,  and  which  is  still  extremely 
eommon,  thongh  now  not  at  all  necessary,  demonstrates  how  much 
an  mankind  are  naturally  dinposed  to  give  to  one  object  the  name 
of  any  other  which  neariy  fesemhles-  it;  and  thus,  to  denominate  a 
mvltitnde  by  what  originally  was  intended  to  express  an  individual. 

It  is  this  application  of  tiie  name  of  an  individaal  to  a  great  mnl- 
titnde  of  olgeoti,  whose  resemblance  natorally  reealla  the  idea  of 
that  individual,  and  of  the  name  wbteh  expresses  it,  that  seems  orig- 
inally to  have  given  oocanon  to  the  fimnation  of  those  dassee  and 
aHOftments  whieh,  in  the  schools,  are  called  ffmera  and  ipeeies/* 

On  the  other  hand,  an  oppoeite  doctrine  is  maintained  by  many 
pro&nnd  plulosopheta.  A  laigo  leotion  of  the  schoolmen  ^  embraeed 

3  Cf  ConiniliHoenim,  lu  Thy.  Aritt.  l  i  e.    To1«tW,  ML,  1.1,  •  I,lliS  t  H  Mf.  ft 
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it|  aud|  amoDg  more  nioilera  thinkers,  it  is  adopted  by  Campa- 

nella.  ^    Onmpniiolla  was  an  autlior  profoundly 
2.  An  opposite  doc-     Studied  Ijv  Lclbuitz,  who  even  places  him  on  a 

trine  niaiutameU  by  ^^-^^^^       q,,^   aboVG,  BoCOU  ;  and  from  iUlA 

nuuDr  of  the  School*      ...         .    .         i    i  t     .1    .    r   -i.  t. 

it  18  not  improl>al)ic  that  Leibmts  maj  nave 


Catnpnneiit.         takcu  a  hiot  of  his  own  dootrine  on  the  subject. 
i«ttmit&  In  his  great  work,  the  Nouveaux  JSmoU^  of  whiok 

Stewart  was  not  tin  reiy  latterly  aware,  be  Bays,  * 
that,  ''general  terma  serve  not  only  for  the  perfection  of  Umgiiagei^ 
LeibDiu  noted.  neoesMiy  for  their  essential  oon- 

°  stittttion.  For  if  by  pattieuiam  be  nndeistood 

things  individnal,  it  woold  be  impossible  to  speak,  if  there  were 
only  proper  names,  and  no  appellatiyes,  that  is  to  say,  if  there  were 
only  names  £>r  things  individusl,  sbee,  at  OTery  moment  we  are 
met  by  new  ones,  when  we  treat  of  penoos,  of  accidents,  and  eqiee- 
ially  of  actions,  which  are  those  that  we  desoiibe  the  most;  biit  if 
by  partionlars  be  meant  the  lowest  spedes  (species  injlmas)^  besides 
that  it  is  frequently  Very  difficult  to  determine  them,  it  is  muiifest 
that  these  are  already  universale,  founded  on  siniilarity.  Now,  as 
tilt'  only  difli'ivnoe  of  species  and  gtnci'a  lios  in  a  similarit  y  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  it  i>  natural  to  note  cvei  v  kind  of  siniilaritv  or  am-uc- 
ment,  and,  cou.stMjuently,  to  employ  general  terms  of  every  degree; 
nay,  the  most  general  being  less  complex  with  regard  to  the  essences 
which  they  comprehend,  although  inoi  e  exteu&ive  in  relation  to  the 
things  individual  to  whieh  they  applv,  are  frequently  the  easiest  to 
form,  and  are  the  most  usel'ui.  it  is  likewise  seen  tbat  ehildren, 
and  those  who  know  but  little  of  the  language  which  they  attempt 
to  si)eak,  or  little  of  the  subject  on  which  they  would  emph')y  it, 
make  use  of  general  terms,  as  thinfj,  plant,  animal,  instead  of  usmg 
proper  names,  of  wliieh  they  are  destitute.  And  it  is  certain  that 
all  proper  or  individual  names  have  been  originally  appellative  or 
general.'*  In  illustration  of  this  latter  most  important  doctrine,  he, 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  says:*  ^^I  would  add, in  oonfcmn- 
ity  to  what  I  haye  previously  obseired,  that  propel  names  have 
been  originally  appellative,  that  is  to  say,  nrcneral  in  their  origin,  as 
BrutoB,  CsBsar,  Angnstm^  Capito,  Lentolus,  Fisot  Cicero^  Elbe, 
Rhine,  Rhnr,  Leine,  Ocker,  Bnccphalus,  Alps,  Fyienees,  eto^"  and, 
after  illnstrating  this  in  detail,  he  conclndes:--**Thiis  I  would 
make  bold  to  affirm  that  almoet  all  words  haye  been  criginally  gen- 
ersl  terms,  because  it  would  happen  yery  rarely  thst  men  would 
invent  a  name,  expressly  and  without  a  reason,  to  denote  this  or 

1  rScc-Toiniomajm,  €htdMu* dtr  FkHottpkiit      *  Lib.  iii.  c  i.  p.  2d7  (firdmaon).— 
vol.  ix.  p.  8M.i  ,  3  Lib.  UL  0.  ilL  p.  908  (Erdnuois}.— 
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that  individual.  We  may,  therefore,  assert  that  the  names  of  indi- 
vidual things  were  names  of  specioSj  wliicli  were  given  jKii'  t\rrrUi),(:e^ 
or  otherwise,  to  some  individual,  as  tlic  name  Great  IL  ad  U)  Idia 
of  the  whole  town  who  had  the  largest,  or  who  was  the  man  of 
most  consideration,  of  the  Great  Heads  Icnown.  It  is  thus  likewise 
that  men  cjive  the  names  of  genera  to  s]  m  cies,  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  content  themselves  with  a  terra  more  general  or  vague  to 
denote  more  particular  classes,  when  they  do  not  care  about  the 
differences.  As,  for  example,  we  content  ourselves  with  the  gen- 
eral name  crhsinthium  (wormwood),  altliongh  there  ■avq  so  many 
species  of  the  plaat  that  one  of  the  BaohinB  has  filied  a  whole  book 
with  them." 

That  this  was  likewise  the  opinion  of  the  great  Turgot,  we  learn 

from  his  biographer.  "M.  Tuzgoti''  wy%  Ooa- 
dorcet,  ^  believed  that  the  opinion  was  wrongs 
iriiioh  held  that  in  general  the  mind  only  acquired  geneial  or  ab- 
ttraet  ideas  by  the  compadson  of  more  particular  ideas.  On  tba 
<k>ntrary,  oar  first  ikeas  are  Tory  general,  for,  seeing  at  first  only  a 
small  number  of  qualities^  our  idea  iaoliides  all  the  existenoes  to 
whioh  these  qtialities  are  common.  As  yf%  aoqiiiie  Icnowledgep  our 
ideas  heoome  tnofe  paitioulary  without  erer  reaching  the  last  Imut; 
Aid,  what  might  have  deeelred  ths  metaphyddana^  it  is  precisely 
by  this  prooeai  that  weleani  that  these  ideas  ave  more  general  than 
we  liad  at  fiiBt  supposed  * 

Here  are  two  opposite  opiaAcms»  each  having  nearly  eqnal  author* 
ity  in  its  ftvor,  maintained  otf  both  sides  with  eqnal  abili^  and 
apparent  evidence.  BMier  doetiine  wovld  he  held  established  were 
we  nnacqnalnted  with  the  argomenta  in  &vor  of  the  other. 
But  I  hare  now  to  state  to  yon  a  third  opinion,  intermediate  be- 
tween these,  which  concUiates  both,  and  seems, 
S.  ▲  third  or  inter-     morcoTer,  to  carry  a  superior  probability  in  its 
MMM»«|ariM«rtl^     statement.    This  opinion  maintains,  thai  as  our 
ti*"*H*"*l*S"'S*     knowledire  proceeds  from  the  confhsed  to  the 

•t  firrt  €xprw«cs  only  o  i 

the  v«gu«  and  ooo-  distinct, — ^from  the  vague  to  the  determinate, 
f«i«i.  — so,  in  the  mouths  of  children,  language  at  first 

expresses  neither  the  precisely  general  nor  the 
determinately  individual,  hut  the  vague  and  confused;  and  that, 
out  of  this  the  universal  is  elal)orated  by  generification,  the  partio- 
nlar  and  sincrular  by  specification  and  individnnlizntion, 

Tformerlv  i  \ plained  why  T  view  the  doctrine  held  bv  3Ir.  Stewart 
and  othera  in  regard  to  perception  in  general  and  Tiaion  in  partio* 

1  (fb*  jE  fi«i«,]MrM,ine,p.au.]« 
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nlar,  as  erroawna;  inasmiioh  m  they  conceive  that  our  mnahU  oo9> 

niUoiu  are  fi)fmed  1^  the  addition  of  aa  aJmoat 

Ti.ntporcoptionrom.    ^^^^  uumhet  of  seoanite  and  coaseootiTe 

meoces  with  mavscs,  ^    .        ,  * ,  ,       ^  .  • 

•intdyihm.  ^  attenttve  perception,  eaeh  aofc  being  009- 

niiantof  ft  oertainfletAlmMnfteMiKfai^  On  the 
eontrai7, 1  diowed  that»  injstead  of  oommenetng  with  minima,  per* 
oeption  oommeneee  with  masses ;  that,  thonglh  onr  oapad^  of  atteiir 
tion  be  veiy  limited  in  regard  to  the  nmnber  of  objeote  on  whioh  a 
£ioiilty  can  be  nmnltaneously  directed,  yet  that  Ihese  oljeols  ma/ 
be  laige  or  smalt  We  may  make,  for  example,  a  single  object  of 
attention  either  of  a  whole  man,  or  of  his  face,  or  of  his  eye,  or  of 
the  pupil  of  his  eye,  or  of  a  speck  upon  the  pupil.  To  each  of 
these  objects  there  can  only  be  a  certain  amount  of  attentiTe 
perception  applied,  and  m  o  can  concentrate  it  all  on  any  one.  In 
•proportion  as  the  object  is  larger  and  more  complex,  our  attention 
can  of  course  be  less  applied  to  ain  ]>art  of  it,  and  consequently, 
our  knowledge  of  it  in  detail  will  be  vaguer  and  more  imperfect. 
But  having  first  acquired  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  it  as  a 
wiiule,  we  can  descend  to  its  several  parts,  consider  these  both  in 
themselves,  and  in  reiaiicMi  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  ol'  which 
they  are  constituents,  and  thus  attain  to  a  complete  and  articulate 
kiio\Fledge  of  the  object.  We  decomi)ose,  hikI  then  we  recompose. 
But  in  this  we  always  proceed  first  l)y  decomposition  or  analysis. 

All  analysis  indeed  supposes  a  foregone  coraposi- 
Thc  mind  in  olabo-     tiou  or  Rvntlicsis,  bcoauso  WO  caouot  decom])oso 
^^il^t^ZX^  ^       already  composite.    But  in  our  ao- 

tto  whato  to  Um    quuntion  of  knowledge,  the  objects  are  presented 
to  us  compounded;  and  they  obtain  a  nmtjr  only 


in  the  onity  of  our  conscionsness.  The  onity 
of  consdonsness  is,  as  it  wer%  the  frame  in  ^vlilch  objects  are  seen. 
I  say,  then,  that  the  first  procednre  of  mind  in  the  elaboration  of 
its  knowledge  is  always  analytin^l.  It  descends  from  the  whole  to 
the  parts, — from  the  Tagoe  to  the  definite.  Definitnde^  that  is^ 
a  knowledge  of  minnte  difibrences,  is  not|  as  the  opposite  theoty 

supposes^  the  first,  bat  the  last,  tenn  of  onr  eoi^ 
mttons.  Between  two  sheep  an  ordinary  spec* 
tator  can  probably  apprehend  no  difihrenoe^  and  if  they  were  twice 
presented  to  him,  he  would  be  nnable  to  discriminate  the  one  from 
the  other.  Bnt  a  shepherd  can  distingaiah  evevy  indlTidnai  sheep; 
and  why?  Becaose  he  has  descended  fifom  the  vague  knowledge 
which  we  all  hnye  of  sheep^ — from  the  vagne  knowledge  which 
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makes  every  sheep,  as  it  were,  only  a  repetition  of  the  same  undif* 
ferenced  unit,  —  to  a  definite  knowledi^e  of  qualities  by  which  each 
is  contrasted  from  its  neighbor.  Now,  in  ilils  exam})le,  we  a})pre- 
hcnd  the  sheep  by  marks  not  less  individual  liiiUi  those  by  which 
the  shepherd  discriminateH  then>;  but  the  whole  of  each  sheep  being 
made  an  object,  the  murks  by  which  we  know  it  are  the  same  in 
each  and  all,  and  cannot^  therefore,  afford  the  priuciplc  by  whicli 
we  can  discriminate  theni  from  each  other.  Now  this  is  what 
apjM.'ars  to  me  to  take  j  l  u  <  Avith  children.  They  first  know, — 
they  first  cognize,  the  tilings  and  persons  presented  to  them  as 
wholes.  But  wholes  of  the  same  kind,  if  we  do  not  descend  to 
their  parts,  afford  us  no  difference,  —  no  mark  by  which  we  can  dls- 
onmioate  the  one  from  the  other.  Children,  thoB,  originally  per- 
oetving  similar  objectg,^  persons,  for  examine,  —  only  as  wholes^ 
do  at  firBl  hardly  distingaidi  them.  They  ai)preheiid  first  the  more 
ohtmaive  marks  that  aeparate  apeoiea  firom  qieoiei^  aady  in  conso- 
qnenoe  of  the  notoriomr  eontrast,  of  diess,  men  from  women ;  bat 
they  do  not  as  yet  recogniie  the  finer  traiti  that  discriminate  indi- 
vidual from  individnaL  But,  though  thaa  ^prehending  individiiaU 
only  by  what  we  now  call  their  apecifio  or  tiieir  generic  qaalitiee»  it 
la  not  to  he  siip]>oeed  that  ohUdien  know  them  by  any  abatraet 
geneial  attribatee^  that  i%  by  attribates  formed  by  comparison  and 
attention.  On  the  other  hand,  beeanae  their  knowledge  is  notgea- 
enly  it  is  not  to  be  sopposed  to  be  parttottlar  or  indindna],  if  by 
partlonlar  be  meant  a  separation  of  species  from  speciesi  and  by 
indlTidnal  the  separation  of  indiridaal  from  IndiTidoal;  iw  chOdrsn 
are  at  first  apt  to  confimnd  indlTidnala  together,  not  only  in  name 
but  In  reality,  ^  A  child  who  haa  been  taogbt  to  say  pap<iy  in  point- 
ing to  his  frther,  will  give  at  first,  as  Lo^  [and  Aristotle  before 
bknj  had  reaoiatkedy  the  name  of  jxipa  to  all  the  men  whom  he 
sees.^  As  he  only  at  first  seizes  on  the  more  striking  appearances 
of  objectp,  they  would  appear  to  him  all  similar,  and  he  <lenote3 
them  by  tli*..-  same  names.  l>ut  when  it  has  been  pointed  out  to 
him  that  he  is  mistaken,  or  when  lie  has  discovered  this  by  tlie  con« 
>c(juciiccs  of  his  lan£jiinct»,  he  studies  to  discriminate  the  objects 
which  he  had  confomi  h  1,  and  he  takes  liold  of  their  differences. 
The  child  commences,  lii\e  the  savaixo,  by  employing  ual}  isolated 
words  in  place  of  phrases;  lie  comtneuces  by  taking  verbs  ^md  n  uns 
only  in  their  absolute  state  Rut  t]iuse  imperfect  attempi-  ;it 
^eech  axpresA  at  once  jzuwy  and  very  di^ront  things,  and  produce, 

1  Arlitotle,  Ph9$,  Auk,  i.  I.    Cf.  Lo«ke,    i  ilni  ■flflsiiw  1^  mm  HmUmil  lilt  ant  giiH 
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inconsequence,  manifold  ainbiorxiities,  ho  soum  *liAoovcrs  the  necessity 
of  (letri  Diining  them  with  grcaU  r  r'\-ac'titu<le  ;  lie  eiideiivors  to  make 
it  uiii Ii  r<i I Mtf]  in  what  rospecUi  tlie  lliiiij:  wliich  hi)  wishes  t<">  (lenf>tc»> 
is  <]isi iiiL^iiislKHl  from  tliose  with  whicli  it  is  coiilouiKietl ;  and,  to 
8uccfe<i  in  liiis  endeavor,  he  tries  to-distini^uisli  them  liimselC  Thus 
when,  at  tliis  age,  the  child  seems  to  us  as  yet  unoccupied,  he  is  in 
reality  very  busy ;  he  is  devoted  to  a  stady  which  differs  not  in  it* 
nature  fnmi  that  to  which  the  philosopher  applies  himself ;  tbe  diiidy 
like  the  philosopher,  ohserves,  coni|Mnr^  and  analyzes.*** 
In  gnpport  of  this  doetrinfi  I  can  afipeal  to  high  authority ;  it  is 

that  maintttoed  by  Aristotle.   Speaking  of  the 

J^^,  K^j^Jtatottfc  °     ^^^^  ^  prooednrt  in  physical  scieaoe^  be  la^r^ 

*  oaght  to  proceed  ftam  tbe  better  known 
to  tbe  Um  known,  md  ftom  wbit  ie  deafer  to  ns  to  tbat  wbiob 
it  elMier  m  nnHim.  Bnt  thoie  tbn^  sre  fni  known  end  clewer, 
wbiob  are  moie  oempte  nd  eonfliied;  ftrit  li  only  hj mbaeqiient 
aialTBie  thait  we  attonn  to  n  knoiHedge  of  the  porte  and  elementi 
of  wbiob  they  are  oonipovd*  We  onght,  tfaerafine^  to  prooeed 
ftom  oniToiBBls  to  abtgojan;  ibr  tbe  whole  is  better  known  to  sense 
than  its  parts;  and  tbe  uniTersal  is  a  kind  of  wbole^as  tho  mnrenal 
oomprebends  manj  things  as  its  parts.  Tbns  it  is  tbat  names  ars 
at  first  better  Imown  to  ns  tbsn  dsfinitkns;  for  tbe  name  denotss 
a  wbol%  and  tbat  indeterminately ;  wberess  tbe  definition  dindss 
and  ezplioates  its  parts.  Children,  fikewis^  st  fin*  osU  all  men 
fiU^eiB  and  all  women  motben;  but  thereafter  tbejr  learn  tp  dis» 
eriminste  each  indiridnal  fimn  anotber**" 
Tbe  subtle  Scaligcr  teaches  the  smxie  doctrine;  and  he  states 
» «  a^M  better  perhaps  than  any  otlier  philoso- 

pher : 

•Universalia  magito,  ac  prius  esse  nota  nobis.  Sic  enim  )i:itre8 
a  pucris  omnes  homines  appcUari.  Quia  ajquivocationibus  nunniia 
communicautur  ab  iguaris  etiuui  rebus  difTerentibns  definitione. 
Sic  enim  chirothecam  mean),  puerulus  quidam  manuni  appella- 
bat.  An  ei  pro  cliirothecie  specie  manus  species  sese  rcpresenta- 
bat  ?  Noqiinqunm.  Sod  judieiuiii  aberat,  quod  distiugueret 
diiierentias.  An  veru  bumma  genera  nolus  notiora?  N"on.  Com* 
posita  enim  notiora  nobis.  Oenera  vei  *  ]>:irtes  sunt  Fpecierum: 
quas  in  partes  ipsre  species  multa  resolvuntur  arte.  Itaquc  eandeni 
ob  rationem  ipsa  genera,  sub  notione  comprehcnsionis  et  pnedica- 
bilitatis,  sunt  notiora  qoam  ipssB  species.  Oognosoitor  animsL 
Animalinm  ipeoies  qnot  ignorantor?    Sant  enim  species  partes 

1  DegenuBdo,  D*$  Signet,  i.  Ififl.  PbUopoQu^.TbeMistiuj,  Arerro«8,  SimyUda^ 

S  An*.  Amt,  L  tG£  la  to.  «S.  ttOmt 
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pnedicabiles.  Sio  totum  integrum  nobis  notius,  quam  partes  e 
qaibus  constat.  Omne  igitur  quodcunque  sub  totius  notione  sese 
offerty  prias  cognosoitiur,  qaam  ejus  partes.  Sio  qpeoics  oonstituta, 
prius  quam  coiistitiientia:  nt  eqatis,  prios  quam  animal  domabile 
ad  trahendum^  et  yehendnm  TToc  enim  poatea  aoiinna  per  refloln* 
tionem.  Sio  genua  pmdieabile^  piiua  quam  suss  species.  Sio  to* 
torn  integram,  piins  quam  partes.  Cratrarina  hmo  oido  Natnm 


»i 


1  D«  SuhtUitau,  Ex.  coctH.  {  SI.  [Cf.  Zab»>  iiimms,  lilk  i.  q.  1,  p.  1  (edit.  1571).  HerlMurt, 
rella,  Iki  Orditu  JkMiNgcfMit,  o.  i.  (Ik  JtOm  Ltkihuek  xm  F$tckaiogU^  $  IM.  Croonii 
UtowWiH,  p.  10ttK«Bd  Jk  Jftfg.  JnK.  £|«<|M,  i  UL  p.  1,  |  UL  «.  Ir.  piUl.] 
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THE  SLABOBATIYB  FACULTT.— JOtKmBNT  ASB  REAS< 


lu  our  iafit  Lecture,  I  terminated  the  consideration  of  the  £iic- 

ulty  of  Comparison  in  iU  process  of  Generali- 

Jadgnuat  and  Baa-  station.  I  am  to-day  to  consider  it  in  lliose 
aaiila#« 

of  its  operations,  which  Lave  obtained  tiie 
gpeoLal  names  of  Jndgment  and  Ilcasoning. 
In  these  processes  tlie  act  of  Comparison  is  .a  juilgnient  of  some- 

thin<]:  more  than  a  mere  affirmation  of  ihv  cy- 
istencc  of  a  phienomenon,  —  something  more 
than  a  mere  discrimination  of  one  phenomenon  from  another; 
and,  accozdlDgly^  vhile  it  has  happened,  that^the  intervention  of 
jodgpneot  in  ereiy*  even  the  simplnt,  act  of  prinuvj  oognitioOf  as 
monotonous  and  rapid,  has  been  overlooked,  the  name  has  been 
ezdnaively  limited  to  the  more  varied  and  elaborate  compatison 
of  one  notion  with  another,  and  the  enouncement  of  their  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  It  ia  in  the  diiofaaige  of  this»  its  more 
obtrusive,  function,  that  we  aie  now  about  to  oooaider  the  Ebb- 
oiatire  Faonlty* 

Ccmaideriog  the  ElabontiTe  Faeolty  aa  a  mean  of  diaooTering 

truth,  by  a  eompariaon  of  the  notiona  we  have 

jn  igmont  and  Bea-  obtained  fiom  AoGuialtiTe  Powen»  it  is  en- 
th*  limitauou  01  uie    ^  ^  though  fhiB  fiuioltj  bo  tho  attributa 

by  which  a  man  ia  diitingnmhed  aa  a  <sreatien 
higher  than  the  animalw,  it  ia  equally  the  quality 
which  mailoB  ISb  inferiority  to  superior  intdfigaicea.  Judgment 
and  Reasoning  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  imperfbcti<m  of  our 
nature.  Were  we  capable  of  a  knowledge  of  things  and  their  rela- 
tions at  Li  i^ingle  view,  by  an  iiUuitive  glance,  discursive  thought 
would  be  a  sujiei-fluous  act.  It  is  by  such  an  intuition  that  we 
must  suppose  that  the  Supreme  luteUigeDce  knows  all  things  at 
once. 

I  have  already  noticed  that  our  knowledge  does  not  coninu  noe 
with  the  individual  and  the  most  partioular,  objects  of  knowledge, 
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-—that  we  do  not  rise  in  my  regular  progress  from  the  lew  to 

the  more  general,  first  eonsidertng  the  qualities 
onrtoovtoSr         which  charaeteriae  indiyidnals,  then  those  which 

mer.oes  with  th«  VMtM       •    i         ^  •  a  •  , 

and  cofiAued.  belong  to  spoQieB  and  genera,  in  regular  asoent. 

On  the  contrary,  onr  knowledge  oonunenoea 
with  the  vague  and  eonfosed,  in  the  way-  which  Aristotle  has  so 
well  illusttated  in  the  passage  alleged  to  yoa.^   This  I  may  farther 

explain  by  another  analogy.  We  perceive  an 
object  approaching  from  a  distance.  At  first 
we  do  not  know  -whether  it  be  a  living  or  an  inanimaie  thing.  By 
^prrrces  we  become  aware  that  it  is  an  animal,  but  of  what  kiiul, 
—  whether  man  or  beast, —  we  are  not  as  yet  able  to  determine. 
It  continues  to  arlvance,  we  discover  it  to  be  a  quadruped,  but  of 
what  species  we  eanuot  yet  say.  At  lengtli,  we  perceive  that  it  is 
a  horse,  and  again,  after  a  season,  we  find  that  it  is  liueephahis. 
Tluis,  as  I  formerly  observed,  children,  lirst  of  all,  take  note  ot  tlie 
generic  diflerenccs,  and  tliey  can  distinguish  species  long  betore 
they  are  able  to  diseiitniuate  individuals.  In  <ill  "this,  however,  I 
must  again  remark,  that  our  knowledge  does  not  properly  com- 
mence with  the  general,  but  with  the  vague  and  confused.  Out  of 
this  the  general  and  the  individoal  are  both  equally  evolved. 
*<In  oonseqnenoe  of  this  genealogy  of  our  knowledge  we  usually 

commence  hj  hestoinng  a  name  upon  a  whole 
^Art  ©f  Judgment,-  ohject»  or  Qongeries  of  objects,  of  which,  how- 
ever, we  possess  only  a  partial  and  indefinite  con- 
ception* In  the  sequel,  this  Tagne  notion  becomes  somewhat  more 
determinate;  the  partial  idea  which  we  had  heoomes  enlaiged 
by  new  aooesstons ;  by  d^;rees,  our  conception  waxes  ;foller,  and 
represents  a  greater  number  of  attiibutes.  With  this  oonoeption, 
thus  amplified  and  improved,  we  compare  the  last  notion  which  has 
been  acquired,  that  is  to  say,  we  oompare  a  part  with  its  whole, 
or  with  the  other  parts  of  thu  whole^  and  finding  that  it  is  harmo- 
inous, —  that  it  dovetails  and  naturally  assorts  with  other  parts,  we 
acquiesce  in  this  union ;  and  this  we  denonunate  an  aet  of  Judg- 
ment. 

'*Iu  learning  Arithmetic,  I  form  the  notion  of  the  number  gioB^ 

as  surpassing  Jive  by  a  single  unit,  and  as  sur- 

})as!*ed  in  llie  same  pro])ortion  by  seven.  Then 
I  find  that  it  can  be  divided  into  two  e<inal  halves,  of  whieli  each 
contains  three  units.  By  this  procedure,  the  notion  of  the  number 
six  becomes  more  complex;  the  notion  of  an  even  iiuiuber  is  oue 
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of  iti  pttti.  Compariog  this  mw  aotian  wMi  ihi*  of  iIm  nunbor, 
mx  beoomM  fidler  by  itB  idditaoiL  I  reoognlao  thai  the  two  no- 
tKoM  sniti — in  other  wordi^  I  Judge  thet  eiz  is  an  OToa  miraber. 

*  I  have  the  oonoeptioo  of  » tiiimgle,  and  thia  eoDception  fa  oom^ 
pqaed  in  my  miad  of  aevenl  olhen.  Among  theae  partial  iiotioii8| 
I  aeleot  <2ial  of  two  odes  greater  than  the  third,  and  thia  iiotioii» 
wikieh  I  had  at  iiret»  aa  it  were,  taken  apart,  I  reiaite  with  the 
others  froQi  whidh  it  had  been  separated,  saying  the  triangle  eon* 
tains  always  two  sides,  which  together  are  greater  than  the  third. 

"Wlieii  I  say,  body  is  divisible  ;  among  the  notions  wliich  con- 
cur in  foniuiig  iuy  conception  of  body,  I  particularly  attcnrl  to  that 
of  divisible,  and  finding  that  it  really  :igrees  with  the  oiiiers,  I* 
judge  accordingly  tliat  body  is  divisible. 

"Every  time  we  judge,  we  compare  a  total  concej>tioii  with  a 

partial,  and  we  recognize  that  tlie  laltor  really 
■■llHt  riaOlBilt'     constitntes  a  ])art  of  the  former.    One  oi  these 

COMIUU 

conceptions  has  received  the  name  of  svf^eet, 
the  other  that  of  attribute  or  p^edicate,^'^  ^  The  verb  which  connects 
these  two  parts  is  called  the  copula.  The  quadrangU  is  a  doiUfh 
iricmffk  ;  nim  is  an  odd  ntanber  ;  body  is  diwi&iih.  Here  quadrangU, 
ninef  hcdjf^  are  aiii(|eeta;  a  doubU  trian$U^  an  oddmmiher,  divisible^ 

are  iH^dicatea.    Tlie  whole  mcBtal  jodgnient, 
Fropodtfoa.         formed  by  the  Bob|eot»  predioate,  and  copula,  ia 
oalled,  when  enomioed  in  worda,  propotUian. 
<'In  diaooone^  the  parte  of  a  proportion  are  not  always  found 

plaoed  in  logieal  order;  but  to  diaoover  and  dia> 
How  the  part,  of »    ^q^q^         it  18  onlj  requsite  to  ad^— 

propoiiuoo  are  to  be  «r  « 

iMoyiMtad. .  What  ji  the  thing  of  which  aomethliig  else  ia 

effmed  or  denied  ^  no  aaawer  to  thia  qnee- 
tion  wOl  point  ont  the  an^eet ;  and  we  shall  find  the  predicau 
If  we  inquire^— What  ia  sfimed  or  denied  of  the  matter  of  which 
we  speaks 

<^  A  proposition  ia  soBietimea  so  enonnoed  that  each  of  ita  tsnna 
may  be  oemddersd  as  soljeot  and  aa  predioate.  Thus,  when  we 
8ay,«—  J^ooC^  U  the  viages  of  sin  ;  we  may  regard  sin  aa  the  aoljeol 
of  wludh  we  predicate  death,  as  one  of  its  consequences,  and  we 
may  likewise  view  dec^  as  the  subject  of  which  we  predicate  sin^ 
as  the  origin.  In  these  cases,  we  must  consider  the  general  tenor 
of  the  discourse ,  an  I  licleriiiiue  from  the  context  what  ia  iha  matter 
of  which  it  priiK  ipally  treats.'* 

In  fine,  when  we  judge  we  must  have,  in  the  first  place,  at  least 

1  CroiuM,  iLogigwt  torn.  ilL  put  il.  o.  L  pp.  178, 181.— £04 
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two  DotixMM;  in  tbe  Meomd  pkce,  we  con^m  these;  in  tlie  third, 

we  reoQgiBiae  tluit  the  one  eontaine  eir  exelndee 
wb«  judgm^ut  ia.  and,  in  tlie  fimith,  we  aoqniMoe  in 

Simple  CoinpttiaoiL  or  Judgment  k  eomreiiniil  with  two  aotaoiM^ 

B«Mfliiin£,  w  ^  huppeaw  tbii  eae  ikotioD  b  oontained  in 
another  net  immediately^  bat  medlldy,  end  we  mey  be  aiUe  to 
reoogniae  the  relatian  of  theae  to  eacb  other  only  throii|^  a  thirds 
wfaioh,  aa  it  umnediately  contauiB  .the  oae»  ia  inmiediately  oontained 
_  ^  in  the  other,  Td^e  the  notions,  A,  B,  A 
oontaiM  B;  B  eoniauia  C; — A,  thefafora*  alao 
eontatna  C  But  as,  aas  hypotJmti^  we  do  not  at  oaoe  and  directly 
know  C  aa  ooatained  in  A,  we  cannot  immediately  oompare  tbem 
together,  and  judge  of  their  relation.  We,  therefore,  perform  a 
doulile  or  complex  process  of  comparison ;  we  compare  B  with  A, 
and  C  with  B,  and  then  C  witli  A,  through  B.  We  say  B  is  a  part 
of  A;  C  is  a  y.wi  of  B;  therefore,  C  is  a  part  of  A.  This  double 
act  of  compni  has  obtained  the  name  of  Ilaaaoninff  /  the  term 
jvfjffmmt  1)(  iug  left  to  express  the  bimpie  act  of  compjyiaoni  oc 
rather  lis  u  sult. 

If  this  ili-tiiiction  between  Judgment  and  Reasoning  were  merely 
a  verbal  diHerence  to  diseriminate  flic  sltupK  r  and  more  complex 
act  of  comparison,  no  objection  coul  l  1)(  laisedtoit  on  the  score 
of  proi)riety,  and  its  convenience  would  fully  warrant  its  establish- 
ment. But  this  distinction  has  not  always  been  meant  to  exjiress 
nothing  more.  It  has,  in  &ot|  been  geneiraUy  supposed  to  mark  oat 
two  distinct  faculties. 
Beaaooing  ia  either  £rom  the  whole  to  its  parts ;  or  from  all  the 

parts,  discretiirely,  to  the  whole  they  oonstitute, 
t^H!^ &2dMtt^*^     collectively.   The  formw-  of  these  is  Ded  uotive; 

the  latter  is  Inductive  Bfinamiingi   The  atate* 
mant  yoo  will  find*  in  all  logical  books,  of  reaaoningi  from  oertein 

parte  to  the  whok^  or  from  eartatn  parte  to  cer- 
immMm  B«M»-    tainpart%  ia  erroneona»  lAaflfimtipeakof  the 
fDg,^it«  axiom.  Tvo    feiaoning  frott  tho  whola  toiti  past%«^or  of  the 

pha,e.  Of  Deductive      DgaofltiTO  InftfenCO. 

•i  «r  tipv  kM  «r       l%Iti8ael&endent|  that  whatereria  the  part 
vfeflit  wdfMik         of  a  |«it»  b  a  part  of  the  wlide.  TUa  ona  ax-  * 

iom  ia  the  fi>nndalMm  of  all  ruaaoning  from  tlw 
whole  to  the  parte.  There  aie^  however,  two  kinda  of  whole  and 

[£4«if«iitlB.yba.«.l.  11^.  181,  US.— ISbl 
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parts ;  aad  thm&  constitute  two  varieties,  or  rather  two  pliaflci^  of 
dedoctiTe  itwiioniiig.  This  distinction,  wlueh  ia  of  the  most  impoiv 
tant  kind,  has  iieTOttliolm  bM  wholly  or«riooked  hy  logicians,  in 
oonseqoenoe  of  wluoh  the  ntmoal  psiplezilj  and  confhsion  haro 
been  introdnoed  into  the  sowooe. 
I  have  fymmiiy  stated  thai  a  |»ropositlon  oondsls  id  two  tsnnib 

the  one  oalled  sa^oet,  the  other  predioato; 
MilMi  or  pndiMiit    the  anlfjeot  being  thaet  of  wfaieh  some  attnbnte 
may  b.  coD.ider«d    ifl  Mid,  the  pfodioate  being  tho  attribute  SO  Said. 
Mpart.  Kow,  m  diifereni  relations,  we  may  regard  the 

solgeet  as  the  whole,  and  the  predioato  sa  its 
part,  or  the  predicate  as  the  whdle  aad  the  aal(feot  as  its  part 
Let  UB  take  the  proposition,  -^miOs  if  ithite,   Kow,  here  we  maj 

either  consider  the  predicate  white  as  oiu'  of  a 
luinibcr  of  attributes,  the  whole  complcmeiiL  of 
which  constitutes  the  subject  milk.  In  this  point  of  view,  the 
predicate  is  a  jmrt  of  the  subjeet.  Or,  again,  we  may  consider  the 
predicate  tchite  as  the  name  of  a  class  of  objcrtfi,  of  which  the  mh- 
ject  is  one.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  bubject  is  a  part  of  the 
predicate. 

You  will  remember  the  d  i si  i  notion,  which  I  formerly  stated,  of 

the  twofold  (|nantity  of  notions  or  tcnn?.  The 
ComprebeMion.  Breadth  or  Extension  of  a  notion  or  term  corre- 

tt'ty^tirfl  to  "^iiir  spc'iids  to  the  greater  number  of  subjects  con- 
jqg .  tained  under  a  predicate ;  the  Depth,  IntensioQ, 

or  Comprehension  of  a  notion  or  term,  to  the 
greater  number  of  predicates  contained  in  a  snbject.  These  qnan* 
titles  or  wholes  are  always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each  other.  Xow, 
it  is  singular,  that  kgimans  should  have  taken  this  distinotion  be- 
tween notions,  and  yet  not  have  thought  of  applying  it  to  reasoning. 
Bat  so  it  is,  and  this  is  not  the  only  oreisight  they  have  committed 
in  the  i^lioation  of  the  Tory  primaiy  prineiples  of  their  scienee. 
The  groat  distinotion  we  haye  estabKshed  between  the  snbjeot  and 
predicate  oonsidered  severally,  as,  in  diftrant  lolations,  whole  and 
as  part,  oonstitntes  the  p*rimary  and  prinoipal  division  of  6y Uogisms^ 
botfi  Bednotive  and  bidnettve ;  and  its  introdnction  wipes  off  a 
complex  mass  of  rales  and  qnslifioations,  which  the  want  of  it 
rendered  necesssiy.  I  can  of  oovse^  at  present,  only  explain  in 
•  general  the  nature  of  this  distinction ;  its  details  belong  to  the 
sdenoe  of  the  Laws  of  Thooght,  or  Logic,  of  vhioh  we  are  not  here 
to  trealil 

I  shall  firrt  considOT  the  process  of  that  Dednotive  Biferenee  in 
which  the  subject  is  viewed  as  the  whole,  the  predioato  as  the  part. 
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In  this  reaBonmg^  the  whole  is  detenmned  bjr  the  Oomprehenslaii,  a&d 

1%  agaiii}  either  a  Fhysiiial  or  Essential  irtiole»  or 
1.  Dttoetire  an  Itttsgnd  or  Ifathemalml  whole.^  A  Fby». 

•oniQg  In  the  whole  of  ^  ^  Essentud  wholo  Is  thttt  irhlch  oonsiBts  of 
ivkidh  tte  raiiMt  k  really  separable  parts,  of  or  pertaining  to 
ikmtd  m  tte  vboto,  its  snbstanoe.  Thus,  man  is  made  up  of  tiro 
tte  pMdicte  as  the  gubBtantial  parts,  —  a  mind  and  a  body ;  and 
^ThT^J!idotiL^  ^  various  qoalities,  which, 

Mitinii  though  separable  only  by  mental  abstraction, 

are  eoosidered  as  so  many  parts  of  an  essential 
whole.  Thus  the  attribntes  of  respiralioii,  of  digestion,  of  looomo> 
tion,  of  color,  are  so  many  parts  of  the  whole  notion  we  have  of 
the  human  body;  cognition,  feeling,  desire,  virtue,  vice,  etc.,  so 
many  }):irts  of  tho  whole  notion  we  liave  of  the  liuman  mind ;  and 
all  these  together,  so  many  ]>art3  of  the  whole  notion  we  have 
of  mail.  A  Mathematical,  or  Integral,  or  Quanuiauve  whole,  is 
that  which  has  part  out  of  pui-t,  and  which,  therefore,  can  be  really 
partitioned.  The  Integral  or,  as  it  ought  to  be  called,  Integrate 
whole  (fotum  inteffratuni),  is  composed  of  integrant  ])art<  [jKirlcs 
intc</f'(ni(ei<),  which  are  either  homogeneous,  or  heterogeneous.  An 
cxani})le  of  t]»e  former  is  given  in  the  division  of  a  S(|uar<»  into 
two  triangles ;  of  the  latter,  of  the  aoiual  body  into  head,  trunk, 
extremities,  etc. 

Thcso  wholes  (and  there  are  others  of  less  importance  which  I 
onut)  are  varieties  of  that  whole  which  we  may  call  a  C'omprehenp 
sire,  or  I^Ietaphysical ;  it  might  be  called  a  Natoral  whole. 

This  being  nndentood,  let  us  conddcr  how  we  proceed  when 

we  reason  from  the  relation  between  a  compre- 

Ctnon  of  ixtiuctive  hoosiye  whole  and  its  parts.  Here^  as  I  have 
T^oDing  iu  u.«  whole    ^  ^y^^  ^  ^  predicate  its 

of  comprehension.  '  ^  « 

part;  m  other  words,  the  predicate  belongs  to 
the  subject  Now,  here  it  la  evident,  that  all  the  parts  of  the 
predicate  must  also  be  parts  of  the  snlgect;  in  other  terms,  all  that 
belongs  to  the  predicate  must  also  bdong  to  the  subject  In  the 
wofds  of  the  scholastio  adage, — JVcMto  wrtrn  eH  noia  rei  iptiua; 
^rtdieaimnprtSiefai  u$  predhatum  w^fecH,  An  example  of  this 
reasoning: 

Europe  contains  England ; 

England  contains  IGddlesex ; 

Therefore,  Europe  contains  Uiddlesflz. 

1  See  Kiig^iiioe,  \AoyiKi),  c  Iv.  pp.  iM^  itim,  X-ofjeo,  1.  I.  0.  Xir.  p.  62  er  teq,  edit. 
MS  (1746).— £o.J    [Cf;  Bnrgendytk,  ^  MDJ 
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In  otUer  words,  England  is  an  integrant  part  of  Europe ;  Middlesex 
if  an  integrant  part  of  EnglMid;  tiwrefore,  Middlesex  is  an  inte- 
grant part  of  finrope.  This  h  m  HTMnpto  firom  ft  matlicniattcal 
wlmle  and  parts.   Again : 

Socrates  i»  jngt  (that  is,  Socrates  MBtains  jnatloe  m  ft  fliftlltj)^ 
JoBtioe  is  ft  iwtM  (tliUi  k,  jajtioft  ^oubum  firtne  ift  ft  toyiiiiliiCBl 
part); 

Tbarefbre^  Soonfcea  is  vixtacm. 
In  oth«r  wofds;— jotti<M  k  an  tttribale  or  «MBntial  pari  of  Soesft^ 
tes;  TUtno  ia  as  attribme  or  ftnamtial  part  of  jnatioo;  Ihmibrci, 
Tutno  ifl  an  attribnto  or  eaacutiiil  part  of  BoBiatea.  This  la  m 
•xamirfe  ftom  a  phyaioal  or  oagonrtal  wholo  asd  parta. 

What  X  bftTo  now  laid  will  bo  asough  to  <diow,  in  genaral,  wiwt 
I  mean  by  a  dednettvo  rmMHWilngi  in  wbidi  1^  aubject  la  tiba  wMo^ 
the  prodioato  tbo  part* 

I  proceed,  in  tibio  aeoond  plae^  to  the  othar  Idaft  of  Dedned^a 

Beaaoningb^tfaat  la  whicb  the  aubjeot  ia  tiio 
Ji„n"''the  whotof  P^rt,  the  predieate  ia  the  whole.  Thk  teaaomag 
txt»uj»iou,— iu  which  proooods  Under  that  species  of  whole  which  has 
Ite  m^Mi  li  rkimA  heen  called  the  Logical  or  Potential  or  Univer- 
^1^^  Bal.  This  >vliole  is  (k>teniiinc(l  by  the  Extension 
ot  a  notion ;  the  genera  huving  specit  and  the 
species  individuals,  as  their  parts.  Thus  animal  is  a  universid 
whole,  of  wliicli  and  beast,  are  immediate,  ca^/le  and  .yxrrrmf'f 
doij  and  horse,  jntHliate,  parts;  while  man^  wliich,  in  relation  to  ani- 
mal, is  a  part,  is  a  m  liole  in  relation  to  Peter,  Paul,  Socrates,  etc 
Th<'  parts  of  a  logical  or  univeisaL  whole,  I  should  notice,  are  called 
the  an^^/f'rt  parts, 

iVoni  what  yon  now  know  of  t)ie  nature  of  generalization,  you 
are  aware  tliat  general  terms  are  teiins  expressive  of  attributes 
wliich  may  be  predicated  of  many  different  objects;  and  inasmuch 
as  tljese  objects  resemble  eacli  other  in  tlie  eonunon  attribute,  they 
are  considered  by  us  as  conbtit  uting  a  class.  Thus,  when  I  say,  that 
a  horse  is  a  quadruped  ;  BucephiUus  is  a  horse ;  therefore,  Bucepha- 
lus ia  ft  quadruped;  —  I  virtually  say, —  horse  the  subject  is  a  part 
of  the  predicate  quadnqyed,  Mucephalun  the  subject  is  part  of  the 
predicate  Aarse/  therefore,  JSucephalus  the  aubjeot>  is  part  of  the 
predicate  quadruped.  In  the  leasoning  under  this  w^Mile^  70ft  will 
observe  that  the  same  word^  aa  it  is  ^  hole  or  par^  oha&fea  from 
predicate  to  subject ;  /lorM,  wlion  Tiowed  as  ft  part  of  gttadrupsd^ 
being  the  subject  of  the  proposition;  whereas  when  viewed  aa  ft 
whole,  oontaittii:^  Buet^phalm,  it  becomes  the  predtoate. 

6ii<di  ia  ft  general  tIow  of  the  prooeaa  of  DedootiTe  Beaaonini^ 
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mder  Ibe  two  gtwit  wMm  detorariBed  hj  the  two  Mbrent 

of  whote  and  parts.  I  nov  pfooeod  to  the  ooim- 


-^1^^"'"  teP^iooMi^,— thatofnidwjtivoReiMOiimg.  Tbo 
'  dedaettve  ib  fimnded  on  the  axioiii»  that  wlwt  k 

part  of  tlie  part,  ia  ako  part  ef  tlia  eontainiiig  wbole;  the  indnoti-re 

on  the  prm<^le,  that  what  is  trne  of  every  congtitttent  part  belongSy 
or  does  not  belong,  to  the  constituted  whole. 

Induction,  like  deduction,  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  accord- 
ing as  the  whole  and  parts  about  which  it  is 


Of  tMklMfll^MLtt 

inondi  la  ^whol* 

of  romprelMMhHI  OT 


conversant,  are  a  Comprehensive  or  Physical  or 
Natural,  or  an  Extensive  or  Logical,  wnole. 


of  SaxtmiioB*  Thus,  in  the  former: 

Gold  is  a  metal,  yellow,  ductile^  liisibio  in 
a^u"  rcfjia^  of  a  certain  specific  gravity,  and  so  on ; 
TliL  0  qualities  constitute  this  body  (are  all  its  parts) ; 

Therefore,  this  body  is  g^old. 

In  the  latter;  —  Ox,  horse,  dog,  elo^  are  animalw^ — that  are 
contained  under  the  class  animal ; 

Ox,  horse,  dog,  etc,  oonatitoto  (ace  ail  tho  oonatitiienta  of)  the 
clBf>^  qnadruped; 
Therefore,  quadruped  is  contained  nadar  aimnAl. 
Both  in  the  dadnotiYe  and  inductive  processes  the  inferanoe  must 

be  of  an  absolute  neeaanty,  in  so  far  as  the  men* 
Dedaetivc  and  ii^    ^  UUrtion  is  GOttMRied;  that  is,  every  conae- 

Qoent  mrnxMition,  noat  be  evolved  oat  of  ewnr 
antaoadent  piopeaithin  witii  mtnttive  evidenoo* 
I  do  not  mean  bj  thl%  that  the  anteoedeBt 
dKMdd  be  naoawiljr  tnu^or  Ifliat  the  eonaequent  bexeaUy  oontahied 
hiH;  it  ia  aatftciert  that  miteeedaiit  beaaMmiedaB  tnte,  and  that 
the  aonaeqnant  be^.  in  eonlbimity  to  tiie  hnra  of  thoi^^  erolved 
ent  of  it  an  ill  part  or  ita  eqoatioau  Thia  laal  ii  oaDed  Logical  or 
Formal  or  Mi||eotive  troth ;  and  an  inftrenoe  may  be  aoljeotiTely 
ar  fixmally  trne,  whmh  ii  djeetlvely  or  really  ftlae. 

The  aeeomit  given  of  indnedon  in  all  irodBi 


Aoeoant  of  iiia^         Logio  ii  Utterly  erroaeooa.   Somettmea  we 


x^^Q^  find  this  inference  described  as  a  precarious,  not 

a  necessary  reasoning.  It  is  called  an  illation 
from  some  to  all.  But  here  the  some^  as  it  neither  contains  nor 
constitutes  tJie  all,  determines  no  net^essary  movement,  and  a  con- 
clusion tlrawn  under  tha&c  circumstances  is  logically  vicious.  Others 
again  describe  the  inrluctive  process  thus: 

What  belongs  to  some  ol^ecta  of  a  daaa  belonga  to  the  whole 
daaa; 
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property  belongs  to  womb  objecto  of  the  dan; 
Tberel^  H  belongs  to  the  whole  tiam. 

This  aooonnt  of  indnotioiH  whidh  is  tin  one  7011  will  find  in  aH 
the  English  works  on  Logio,  Is  not  an  indnottve  nasoning  at  alL 
It  is,  logically  eonsidered,  a  dednctiTe  syfiogisni ;  and,  logteally  eon- 
ndered,  a  syllogism  radically  vimoos.  It  is  logioaUy  yMom  to  say, 
that,  becanse  some  individnals  of  a  dass  hsiye  titartain  oommoa 
qnaUties  apart  Ihmi  that  propertj  which  oonstitntes  the  dass  itself 
therefore  the  whole  mdiTidnals  of  the  dass  should  partake  in  these 
qnalities.  For  this  there  is  no  logical  Teason, — no  neeenitj  of 
thought.  The  probability  of  this  inference,  and  it  is  only  probable, 
is  founded  on  the  observation  of  the  analog^y  of  nature,  and,  there- 
fore, not  npoTi  the  hiws  of  thought,  by  which  doue  reasoning,  con- 
sidered as  .i  lugical  jirocess,  is  exclusively  governed.  To  become  a 
formally  legitimate*  induction,  the  objective  piubabiUiy  must  be 
clothed  ^\  itli  a  subjective  necessity,  and  the  sotm  must  be  translated 
into  the  all  which  it  is  supposed  to  represent. 

la  the  deductive  pyllogiMu  we  proceed  by  analysis,  —  that  is,  by 

decomposing  a  whole  into  its  parts ;  but  as  tlie 

In  ExteuKiou  and     ^^.^  wholcs  With  which  rensoTiiucf  is  conversant 

^'""''***"**"*»  *^  are  in  the  inverse  rwUo  ot  eacii  other,  so  our 
aailTih  of  tha  ohm 

mniBniuiilli  to  tlM  analysis  in  the  one  will  correspond  to  our  syn- 
lyirtlNito  of  iho  otiMT.     thesis  in  the  other.  For  example,  when  I  divide 

a  whole  of  extension  into  its  parts, — when  I 
divide  a  genus  into  the  species,  a  species,  into  the  individoals,  it 
contains,»I  do  so  by  adding  new  differences,  and  thus  go  on  accu- 
mulating in  the  parts  a  complement  of  qualities  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  wholes.  This,  therefore,  which,  in  point  of  extension, 
is  an  analysis,  is,  in  point  of  comprehension,  a  synthesis.  In  hke 
manner,  when  I  decompose  a  whole  of  oomprehenaion,  that  ia,  d^ 
compose  a  complex  predicate  into  its  oonsdtnent  attribntes,  I  obtain 
by  this  pffooesB  a  simpler  and  more  general  quali^,  and  Ihns  thia^ 
which,  in  relation  to  a  comprehenaiTe  whole,  is  an  analysis^  is^  m 
relation  to  an  exteonre  whole,  a  synthesis. 

As  the  dednctiTe  infbrence  is  Analytic,  the  indnctlTe  is  Syii> 
thetic  Bat  as  induction,  equally  as  deduction,  is  oonveraant  with 
both  wholes,  so  the  Synthesis  of  induction  on  the  comprehensiTe 
whole  is  a  reversed  process  to  its  synthesis  on  the  extensiTe  whole. 

From  what  I  have  now  stated,  you  will,  there* 

ConfWoa  •Bosf  aware,  that  the  terras  analysis  and  wit- 

philosnphw  from  not  .        ,  ^      ■  ^       .  i-o      •  i 

haxixig  otMerred  thk.      ^nes%8,  When  used  T,vithout  quaJincation,  may  be 

employed,  at  cross  purposes,  to  denote  opera- 
tions precisely  the  converse  of  each  other.  And  so  it  has  happened. 
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AnalyBiBi  in  the  numth  of  one  set  of  philosophen,  meaiiB  preoiselj 
wbat  syntheais  denotes  in  the  moath  of  another;  nay,  what  is  otoi 
stall  more  ilreqaent,  these  words  are  pwpetnaUj  conTerted  with  each 
other  by  the  same  philosopher.  I  may  noiioe,  what  has  xarelyy 
if  ever,  been  remarked,  that  iyn^evU  in  the  writao^  of  the  Qreek 
logidana  is  eqnivalent  to  the  onaijfMia  of  modem  phflosophers :  the 
ftrmer,  regar^g  the  extensive  whcde  as  the  prindpal,  applied 
analysts,  not  l£pxqr,  to  its  division;^  the  latter,  yiewiag  the  eomprs- 
hensive  whole  as  the  principal,  in  genersl  limit  analysis  to  its 
deocunpodtion.  This,  however,  has  been  overiooked,  and  a  oon* 
fhsion  the  most  inextricable  prevails  in  regard  to  the  nse  of  these 
words,  if  the  thread  to  the  labyrinth  Is  not  obtained. 


iTtaMlteflBtaalewllMStfDIfWoBli   «•  MJmIiiI.  ].lL«.xll.i1Q^<^£«ta% 

called  AuRlvticnl.    Src  T.ncrtiu-.  ii.  24    Tom-    p. tlSQ^ Wkd ti  81) lUti] 

pare  DUcuutoiUt  p.  ITi.  —  JLu.  £C£2«b(u«Ua, 
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THE  KEGULATIVB  TACULTY. 


I  KOW  enter  upon  the  last  of  the  Cognitive  Facnldefi,  — the 

faculty  which  I  denomiaated  the  Hegalative. 
TheB4g«iatiYttFM-  Here  the  tenn  JiacuUt/,  jon  will  observe,  m 
^^CMkiiir  «f  MBit  ®"*P^<>y^  ^  •  somewhat  peculiffl*  algnilicatiaB, 
inwWk^tmihl  ^"^^  ^  employed  not  to  denote  the  proximate 
vNy  to  bm  a^k^vd.     eaow  of  any  definite  energy,  bnt  the  power  the 

mind  has  of  being  the  native  aonroe  of  eertaia 
necessary  or  a  priori  cognitions ;  which  cognttionfl,  aa  th^  are  the 
oonditione,  the  fonnfl»  nnder  which  onr  knowledge  In  genenl  ia  poe- 
aible^  oooBtitnte  so  many  ftindamental  laws  of  inteneetoal  natnra. 
It  is  m  this  sense  that  I  oaU  the  power  which  the  mind  possesses  of 
modifying  the  knowledge  it  rec^veSp  in  conformity  to  its  proper 
nature,  its  Regulative  Faculty.  The  Begnlative  Faculty  is,  how- 
ever, in  &ct|  nothing  more  than  the  oomplement  of  audi  law;», — 
it  is  the  loetM  frincipUmmt,  It  thus  corresponds  to  what  was 

known  in  the  Greek  philosophy  under  the  name 
MgMttoiit  of  tt*  of  vov^  when  that  term  was  rigorously  used.  To 
BagokilT*  Find^—  lenity  has  been  latterly  applied  the  name 

Common  SeiiFe,— ito  Jieason  ;  but  this  term  is  so  vagne  aii<l  ambigu- 
Tariou«  taemuiugs.         ous,  thai  it  is  almost  unfitted  to  convey  any 

definite  meaiiiug.  The  term  Common  Sense 
has  likewise  been  applied  to  designate  the  place  of  princij)le.s.  This 
word  i«  also  ambiguous.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  the  expression 
used  in  the  Aristotclic  ]i]iilusri] Ji y  to  denote  the  Central  or  Com- 
mon Sensorv,  in  which  tli  ■  <liii'erent  external  senses  met  and  were 
united.'  In  tlie  ri  i  iikI  j  ln  e,  itwas  employed  to  signifj' a  sound 
nnderslandinc^  apphed  to  vul«j:ar  ohjects,  in  eontrast  to  a  scientific 
or  speculative  intelligence,  and  it  is  in  this  signification  that  it  has 
been  taken  by  those  who  have  derided  the  principle  on  which  the 
philosophy,  which  haa  been  distinctively  denominated  the  Scottish, 

1  j5MikMM,iiL8,7.  Cf.«ilN.«it.  OoDiaMQaMS, pp. 378, 407.— £>>. 
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professes  to  be  established.  Tliis  is  lujt,  liowevcr,  the  meaning 
which  has  always  or  even  princ-ipally  been  attaehed  to  it;  nntl  an 
incomparably  Btrcmger  case  miirlit  be  made  out  in  defence  of  this 

ex]>ression  tiian  has  been  done  hy  Reid,  or  even 
AuthoritiM  for  the  Stewart.    It  is  in  fact  a  tenn  of  high 

**™  antiquity,  and  very  general  acceptation.  We 


iwttoVcSf.  iiind  it  in  Cicero,^  in  seTeral  panages  not  hith- 

erto observed.  It  is  found  in  the  meaaiDg  in 
qvestion  in  PhsedmSi'  and  not  in  the  signification  of  community  of 
■entiment,  which  it  expresses  in  Horace^  and  JnrenaL*  '^Katura,'* 
flajB  Teitullian/  sj) caking  of  the  universal  consent  of  mankind  to 
the  immortality  of  the  aoal,— ^^^Natora  pleraqne  suggeruntor  quasi 
de  pubHeo  smmt,  quo  animam  Dens  dotare  dignataa  eat"  And 
in  the  aame  meaning  the  term  Sentua  C^mmmiB  ia  employed  by 
St  AngQfltm.'  In  modem  timee  it  la  to  be  Ibnnd  In  the  philoaophi- 
eal  writings  of  eveiy  ooimtiy  of  Entope.  In  Latin  H  ia  nsed  by 
the  Qemaa  MdaachUion/  Tiotoiinna,*  Eeckennannns,*  Christian 
ThomasRis,!*  IieibiBta,>^  Wol^**  and  the  Dutch  De  Raei,"«-by  the 
GaUo-Fortagaese  Antonins  QoTeannsi''  the  Spanish  Nunnes^"* 
the  Italian  Genoyesi,*  and  Yico^^  and  by  the  Scottish  Aber- 
eromby ;  in  IVenoh  by  Bahac^^  Chanet,*  Pascal,"  Malebranche^^ 
Boohonrs,  Bari»eyrac;^  in  Snglish  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,**  To- 
land,"  Charieton."  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  testimonies  I  conid 
adduce  in  support  of  the  term  Common  Sense  for  the  faculty  in 
question  ;  in  fact,  so  far  as  use  and  wont  may  be  allowed  to  weigh, 
there  is  perhaps  no  philosophical  expression  in  supi»ort  of  which 
a  more  numerons  array  of  authorities  may  be  alleged.   The  expres- 


1  Se«  ReidTs  Fbrb,  p.Tri— Ed.  14  Sec  Rti.Ti  Vrork$iJf»  778. 

tls.i.tl.  —  EO.  U  Ibid.  —  ¥.v. 

•  AT.  LS,«I.  B«tfMJRrii>«IKifil^]^l7^  U  Jltf.,p  nO—SD. 

—  Eo.  V  Ibid.  — Ed. 

4  Sol.  \m.  78.  —  U  Jbid.y  i>.  lio.  —  £0. 

f  8MJMft«MK9.1W.'-a».  l»  Bid.,  p.  781— Ed. 

«  /Wrf.,  p.  778.— SD.  »  iWtf.  —  Ed. 

t  md.,  p.  Tin. —  Ed.  si  B,-,/.  ,  p  7S3.  —  Eo. 

•  [Vietorini  btrigaUl,  lI»omiumata  in  Dia-  ^  Itrid.,  p  7d4.  —  Ko. 
PM98, 1010^ «d.  1MB.]  »  Jw  JMn  tU  to  hdmrnm  awmirti^  Jto- 


»  8e«  ReiiTs  Worlcs,  p.  790.— XO.  o<'i7     DUrours,  t.  J.  j.p.  3*5, 87.  A  trftoslation 

M  7ft u/.,  p.  786.  —  Ed.  ttom  tbe  Latin  of  Jioodt,  In  which  mens  aatuz 


U  See  ReiiPM  Worlu^  p.  78I^.~£i>.  md  mum  ttwmmh  an  both  wndtnd  by  U 

U  JIm£,^  IBS.  — mueommuH — Ed. 

M  Btvnut  ti  Phnont^pki'fr  KaUiralls  Ari^iiteA'  W  See  Rriri  Wnrkf,  p.  78S.— iD. 

CmUtiama^  \>vmsnX.  i.  De  CoguitieHe  Vtiigmi  «  ^  IM.^  p.  7-iA.  —  luD. 

nOnupkiea^  p.  7.  **CoiiimaiiiiflniiKM  ooi-  «  Cbwrltlom  «■••  fl»  term  in  tti  JLfMa«»> 

nlrnn  booliran."  Dinert  it   De  r>aw(fll»  IIWHttlHwirmi,  m  denoting  t!io  central  or 


tisimGmerf,  ??  h.  pp.  34  'V<.  *'  ComTnnnw  common  fmvnrj  nntl  itd  fonotion.  See  hit 
Botkuti    }  X.  p.  iL  "  CouunuBit  btnnu."    lamortalUf  of  tk$  Htmum  Stnd  dtmcmttnUtd  bf 
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Bion,  however,  ia  ceitainly  cxceptionabley  and  it  011I7 
toleration  in  the  absence  of  a  better. 

I  may  notice  that  Pascal  and  Hemsterhuis*  have  applied  Tntui^ 
Hon  and  Scnthtnnt  in  this  sense;  and  Jacobi-  originally  employed 
Glauhe  {Bd(<f  or  lun'f/t)^  in  tlie  same  way,  though  he  latterly 
superseded  thiis  expression  hy  tliat  of  T'ernwift  (Jieaso)i). 

Were  it  allowed  in  metapliysical  philosophy,  as  in  ]>hysie4il,  to 

discrimiaute  bcientifio  difierences  by  scioutilic 
ctic    how  to  In  mt      terms,  I  would  employ  the  woi  J  noetic,  as  de- 
ployed, rived  from  loCs,  to  express  all  those  cognitions 
yomgncJatnre  of  the      that  originate  in  the  mind  itself,  Hianoetic  to 
JJjJjjJjjJ^JjJ^***     denote  the  operations  of  the  "DIseniNive,  7\1al>o- 

rative,  or  Comparative  ITaoaity.  *So  muck  for 
the  nomenclature  of  the  faculty  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cognitions  themselves,  of  which  it  18 
the  source,  hAve  obtained  various  appellations.  They  have  been 
denominated  Koiml  «]poXi^^^rei^  Kowai  twom^  ^vnKai  hnntM,  vpwTai 
ImMoi.  rpuna  vw^fuxra;  fuUurCB  judicia,  Judicia  eommunihus  homl' 
num  smtibua  it^kM^  nationee  or  noHUoB  cotmakB  or  inTiaUj^  semina 
scicnticp,  semina  omnium  ooffniUomtm^  semina  ceiemUatUf  zopyra 
{Umnff  §parks)yprcB€ognita  neee89aria,  aniicipationee  /  Jlret  pri$^ 
fieSf  eammen  onHeipaHom^prine^plea  <^  common  ieme,  teff-eoident 
or  iniuitiw  tnOhSf  prvniHve  noHcna,  native  not(on$f  innaie  eog* 
niUonsy  naturai  knowtet^  {eoffniitian$%  JUndammttd  rocuoM, 
mekgahyncal  or  iranieendenUd  trutht^  tMmaU  or  demenUU  ktm$ 
of  thought^  ptimairy  or  fimdamefOail  lam  qf  human  hditf^  orpri- 
maty  lam  of  Immam  rtoMn^  pure  or  tiraintomdaiiUil  or  a  priori 
eoffniHontj  categories  of  thought^  natural  bdi^  rational  in^inetB^ 
etc,  eto.' 

The  history  of  opinions  tondiing  the  acceptation,  or  rejection,  of 

snoli  native  notions,  is,  in  a  manner^  the  history 
of  philosophy:  for  as  the  <me  sltenuitive,  or  tl^ 

tinction  of  natire  and  .       a     .   a  •  .■x  ^ 

adventiOoM  knovi-  ow^er,  IS  adopted  itt  this  question,  the  oharacter 
edge.  of  a  system  is  determined.   At  present  I  con* 

tent  i:  vself  with  stating  that,  though  from  the 
earliest  period  of  philoso|>hy,  llie  doctrine  was  always  common,  if 
not  always  predominant,  that  our  knowledge  originated,  in  part 
at  least,  in  the  mind,  yet  it  was  only  at  a  very  recent  date  that  the 
criterion  was  explicitly  enounced,  by  which  the  native  may  he  dis- 
criminated from  the  adventitious  elements  of  ivnowledrre.  Without 
touching  on  some  ambiguous  expresiuous  in  more  aucient  phUoso* 

S  Md,t  p.  m— X».  — 
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plieriy  it  U  mflLdeot  to  say  thitt  the  oharaetor  of  nniyenalitjr  and 

.  neoesaltj,  as  the  qnality  hy  which  the  two 
CritBrioB  4tf  MMi-    dniwoi!  of  knowledge  are  diatingiiiahedt  was  tint 
rity  first  cMvaMSV    expllflitlj  proclaimed  by  Leibnits.  It  is  true, 
^i^JrZiy anticipated    mdccd,  that»  previously  to  him,  Descartes  all 
by  DMMrtn.  bnt  enonnoed  it.  In  the  notes  of  Descartes  on 

the  I^rogranma  of  1647  (whieh  yon  will  find 
under  Letter  XCIX.  of  the  First  Part  of  his  JEjpiUolcB)^  in  aigning 
against  the  anther  who  would  derive  all  our  knowledge  ftom  obser- 
vMtion  or  tradition,  he  has  the  following  sentence :  "  I  wish  that  our 
aullior  would  inform  iiie  wliMt  is  tliat  corporeal  motion  "Nvliich  is 
able  to  form  in  our  intellect  any  common  notion, — for  exaiiiplo, 
thinc^  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other, 
or  any  other  of  the  same  kind  ;  for  all  those  motions  are  particular, 
but  these  notions  are  universal,  having  nu  athnity  with  motions,  and 
holding  no  relation  to  tliem."  Now,  had  he  only  added  the  term 
necessary  to  universal,  he  would  have  completely  anticipated  Leib- 
nitz. I  have  already  frequently  hnd  occasion  incidentally  to  notice, 
that  we  should  carefully  distiugui.sli  lietween  those  notions  »jr 
eogfnitions  which  are  ])rimitive  facts,  and  those  notion?:  or  cognitions 
which  are  generalized  or  derivative  fiiets.  The  former  are  given  ns; 
they  are  not,  indeed,  obtrusive,  —  they  are  not  even  cognizable  of 
themselves.  They  lie  hid  in  the  profundities  of  the  mind,  until 
drawn  from  their  obscurity  by  the  mental  activity  itself  employed 
upon  the  materials  of  experience*  Hence  it  is,  that  our  knowledge 
has  its  commencement  in  sense,  external  or  internal,  bnt  its  origin 
in  intellect.  **Cognitio  omnia  a  sensibus  exordium,  a  menteori^- 
nem  habet  primum."^  The  latter,  the  derivatlTe  cognitions,  are  of 
our  own  ftbrication ;  we  fbrm  them  after  certain  rules ;  they  are  the 
tardy  result  of  Perception  and  Memory,  of  Attention,  Befleotion, 
Abstraction.  The  primitiye  cognitions,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to 
leap  ready  armed  6om  the  womb  of  reason,  like  PaUaa  from  the 
head  of  Jupiter;  sometimes  the  mind  places  them  at  the  commence 
ment  of  its  operations,  in  order  to  have  a  point  of  support  and 
a  fixed  bads,  without  whidi  the  operations  would  be  impossible; 
sometimes  they  fi>nn,  in  a  certain  sort,  the  crowning, — the  consum- 
mation, of  all  the  intdlectnal  operations.  The  derivative  or  gener* 
allied  notions  are  an  artifice  of  intellect,  —  an  ingenious  mean  of 
giving  order  and  compactness  to  the  materials  of  our  knowledge. 
The  primitive  and  general  notions  are  the  root  of  all  principles, — 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  editice  of  huraan  science.  But  how 
different  soever  be  the  two  classes  of  our  cognitions,  aud  huwover 
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flistinctly  separated  they  may  ho  ]>y  the  circumstance,  —  that  we 
cannot  hut  think  the  one,  an<i  can  easily  annihilate  tlie  other  in 
thought,  —  tliis  diHoriminative  quality  wm  not  explicitly  signalized 
till  Jone  by  Leibnitz.  The  older  philosophers  are  at  beat  ande- 
Teloped.  l>escartei  made  the  first  step  towards  a  more  perspieiioiiB 
•ttd  definito  diaorimination.  He  frequently  enounoee  that  our  primi  - 
tive  notions  (besides  being  clear  and  distmoi)  lie  vniTenaL  But 
Ihie  nniveiBaiity  ie  only  a  derived  circumetaaoe ; — a  notiea  k 
uniTcrsal  (meaning  tlievebj  (hat  a  notion  is  common  to  all  man- 
Jdiid)»  beeMiae  il  m  neceaaaiy  to  the  thinking  mind,  —  beoanae  tiie 

cannot  but  "think  it>   Spioofli^  in  one  paa> 


And  hy  bpmoza.  q£  his  tmtiee  JM  MnrndatUme  £UeBeetu9f 


myn:  **Th%  ideaa  wlueh  we  ibrm  dear  .and  dutinot^  *PPW  >o  to 
IbUow  from  tbe  iole  neoeialj  of  our  natoret  that  they  aeem  abao- 
lelely  to  depend  from  owr  aole  power  [of  tSion^t];  the  eonftiaed 
ideaa  on  tlie  oootnry,''  eto.  Tliia  ia  anything  bat  eaqdicit;  and,  aa 
I  aatd,  Laihnita  ia  the  firat  by  whom  the  eriterion  of  neoeaaity, — of 
the  impoaalbiltty  not  to  think  ao  and  ao^— 'Wna  eatabliahed  aa  a  dia> 
ofinunatire  type  of  onr  netiTe  notion^  in  contrast  to  tfaoee  whidi 
we  ednoe  from  experience,  and  bnild  up  through  gpneraliaation. 

The  enonnoement  of  thia  eriterion  waa,  in  fret,  a  great  diaooveiy 

in  the  acience  of  mind;  and  the  fret  that  n  tmlh 

ite  cBMBMnntor    go  maniftat>  when  once  proclaimed,  oonld  hn^ 

—  til  ttTfrtlHT  ^  ^  nnnotioed  by  philosophers,  may 
«,t^.  warrant  ua  in  hoping  that  other  discoyeries  of 

eqnnl  importance  may  still  he  awaiting  the 
advent  of  another  Leiljiiiiz.  Lcil,»aiu  has,  in  several  parts  of  hia 
works,  laid  down  the  distinction  in  question ;  and,  what  is  curious, 
almost  alwavs  iii  relation  to  Locke.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
works  by  Dutens,*  in  an  Ejiistle  to  Bicrling  of  1710,  he  says, 
(I  tranfliate  fix)m  the  Latin)  :  — "  Li  Locke  there  arc  s  nio  particu- 
lars not  ill  expoun<ied,  but  npon  tlie  w]u)le  he 
lia8  wandered  far  from  the  gnte,'  nor  has  he 
undorstood  the  nature  of  the  intellect  (uatura  mentis).  lla<l  ho 
sutiiciently  considered  the  difference  between  necessary  trutlis  or 
those  apjirehended  by  demonstration,  and  those  which  become 
known  to  us  by  induction  alone,  —  he  would  have  seen  that  those 
which  are  necessary,  could  only  be  approved  to  ua  by  principles 
native  to  the  mind  ^menti  indtis) ;  seeing  that  the  aanaea  indeed 
inform  us  whi^  mey  take  place,  but  not  what  necessarily  takes 
(lace.  liooke  haa  not  observedy  that  the  notions  of  beings  of  aab^ 

1  Oprra  PoUkmna,  p.  8^1.  8  Tbu  refers  to  Aristotle's  Mti^y$ia  [A 

t  F.  W.  atfaor, «. 
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Btanoe,  of  one  and  tbe  mum,  of  tbe  tnte,  of  ib»  good,  and  manj 
olher%  ne  itmate  to  our  mind,  bMWie  our  initid  is  iimale  to  itaal^ 
nid  finds  aU  those  in  its  ora  fimutBra  It  Is  tnie,  indeed,  that  thm 
is  nothing  In  the  intelleet  whieh  was  not  previooily  in  the  sense, 
exeepi  the  intsUeot  itself**  He  makes  a  similsr  ohservation  in 
xeftrenoe  to  Looks,  in  Letter  XL,  to  his  iHend  Mr.  Banet  of  Keou 
iisy.^  And  in  his  ^(/uveaitx  £^ss€n8  (a  detailed  refutation  of 
Locke's  Essay,  and  not  contained  in  tlie  collected  edition  of  his 
works  hy  JJuieub),  he  repeatedly  eTiforces  the  same  doctrine.   In  one 

place  he  says, ^  —  "Hence  there  arises  another 
^j^f^li^  qaestion,  viz. :     Are  all  truths  ao|)ondeDt  on 

experience,  that  is  to  say,  ou  iti  lut  t  on  and  ex- 
amples? Or  arc  there  Home  which  have  another  ioundation?  For 
if  some  events  can  be  Iim  im m  lu  ioi  o  all  trial  has  been  made,  it  is 
manifest  that  we  contribur'  sonn  fi  iiig  on  nnr  part.  The  senses, 
although  necessary  for  all  our  actual  cognitions,  are  not,  however, 
competent  to  aflbnl  us  all  that  cognitions  involve  ;  for  tlie  senses 
never  give  us  more  than  examples,  that  is  to  say,  particular  or  indi- 
vidual truths.  Now  all  the  examples,  which  confirm  a  general 
truth,  how  numerous  soever  they  may  be,  are  insufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  universal  necessity  of  this  same  truth;  for  it  does  not  fill- 
low,  that  what  has  happened  will  happen  always  in  like  manner. 
Fcyr  aaaoxpLB:  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  other  nations  have 
always  observed  that  during  the  course  of  twenty-four  houis,  day 
is  changed  into  night,  and  nigltt  into  day.  But  we  shoold  be  wroqg, 
were  we  to  believe  that  the  same  nile  holds  everywhere,  ns  ths 
contrary  has  been  observed  during  a  residence  in  Nova  Zembia* 
And  lie  again  would  deoeiTS  himself  who  should  lielieve  thal^  in 
oor  latitttdes  at  least, tiiis  was  a  tniih'neeessary  and  eternal;  fx  we 
on^t  to  consider,  that  Uie  earth  and  the  son  themselTes  hxn  no 
neeesBSTy  ctistenoe,  and  that  there  will  perfai^  a  time  aniTc  when 
Hus  ihir  star  wiU,  with  its  whole  system,  Imve  no  longer  a  place  in 
ereaticiif—at  least  under  its  present  fimn.  Hence  it  uppean^  thst 
the  neoeawiy  tnithii^  snoh  as  we  ^d  them  in  Pure  Mathematte% 
and  particniariy  in  Aritfametio  and  Qeometry,  behoove  to  have  prin* 
dples  the  proof  of  wliibh  does  not  depend  upon  exsmples,  and, 
consequently,  not  on  the  eridenoe  of  sense;  howbmt,  that  without 
the  senses,  we  should  never  have  found  occasion  to  call  them  into 
consciousness.  This  is  what  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  accurately, 
and  it  is  vhuL  Kucliii  luis  so  well  understood,  in  demonstrating  by 
reatiuQ  what  is  sufiicieutly  apparent  by  experience  and  sensible 

1  C^vol.vip.t»(«Ut.Dirt«i>  *Anal^t'9ttfi,9,Hf^Sm^ 
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imiigea.  Logic,  likmie,  willi  Metaphjsiai  tad  Ifotali^  tlis  one  of 
wbioh  ooostitiitM  Katimi  llioology,  the  oiiher  KMnd  jQrif|Mn»* 
dcnoe^  are  loU  of  iooh  tnrtlis ;  and^  oonMqneiitlj,  thdr  proof  e«a 
only  he  derived  fima  inlenial  principles^  wliieh  wo  oaU  iiuMtou  It 
is  trae,  tiiat  we  ought  not  to  inagbie  tiuit  W0  on  raid  in  llw  oovit 
these  eternal  laws  of  reason,  ad  aperturam  libri,  m  we  can  read  the 
edict  of  the  Praetor  without  trouble  or  research  ;  but  it  is  enough, 
that  wc  can  discover  them  in  ourselves  by  dint  of  Ml  tention,  whea 
the  occasions  arc  presented  to  us  by  the  senses.  The  sueeess  of  the 
observation  serves  to  coufimi  reason,  in  the  same  wa}'  as  proofs  serve 
iu  Arithnu'tic  to  obviate  ernitu  )us  calculations,  when  tlie  conijdita- 
tion  is  long.  It  is  hereby,  also,  that  the  cogniiiuiK  of  men  differ 
from  those  of  beasts.  The  bensts  are  purely  empirical,  and  only 
regulate  themselves  by  examples;  for  as  far  as  we  can  judije,  they 
never  attain  to  the  formatiou  of  necessary  judgments,  whereas,  men 
are  capable  of  demonstrative  seien(;es,  aiul  herein  the  faculty  which 
brutes  possess  of  drawing;  inferences  is  inferior  to  the  reason  M'hich 
is  in  men."  And,  after  some  other  observations,  he  proceeds: 
''Perhaps  our  able  author"  (he  refers  to  Locke)  "will  not  be  wholly 
alien  from  my  opinion.  For  after  having  employed  the  whole  of 
his  first  book  to  refute  innate  oognitions,  taken  in  a  certain  sense, 
he^  however,  avows  at  the  oommencement  of  the  second  and  aftep> 
witda,  that  ideas  which  have  not  their  origin  in  Sensation,  come 
ftom  Reflectioii*  Now  redeetion  ia  nothing  else  than  an  attention 
to  wbat  ifl  in  vm,  and  the  aenaes  do  not  inform  us  of  what  we  already 
oarry  witli  us.  Thia  baing  the  case,  can  it  be  denied  that  there  ia 
mndi  thftt  ia  innate  in  our  mind,  aeeing  that  we  are  aa  it  were 
innate  to  ovraelTea,  and  that  there  are  in  na  eziatenoe,  mnty^  anl^ 
atanoa^  doratton^  diange,  notion,  pereepUon,  pleaave,  and  n  thowaand 
other  ol^jeeta  of  our  intelleetital  notlona  ?  Thaae  aame  oljeota  bring 
immediate^  and  alwaya  preaent  to  oar  nndentanding  (altbon^  they 
are  not  alwaya  peroriTod  by  reaaon  of  our  diattaotiona  and  onr 
wanta),  wliy  tinoM  it  be  a  metier  of  wonder,  if  we  any  that  tbeae 
ideaa  are  innate  in  na,  with  all  that  ia  dependent  on  tliem  ?  In 
illnatfation  of  thia,  let  me  make  nae  Ukewiae  of  the  aimile  of  n  Uook 
of  mariile  wbioh  baa  veins,  rather  than  of  a  block  of  nuoble  whoDy 
uniform,  or  of  blank  tablets,  that  is  to  say,  what  is  called  a  taMt 
rasa  by  philosophers ;  for  if  the  mind  resembled  these  blank  tablets, 
truths  would  be  in  us,  as  the  figure  of  Hercules  is  in  a  piece  of  mar- 
ble, when  the  marble  is  altogether  indifferent  to  the  reception  of 
this  fiarure  or  of  any  other.  But  if  wc  suppose  that  there  are  veins 
in  the  stone,  M'liicli  would  mark  out  the  tiiinrf  of  TTercules  by 
prelerence  to  other  figures,  this  stone  would  be  more  deleiiuuied 
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ihereiiiit<H  and  Hercmlei  woM  exist  there,  immtely  in  a  eertalii 
soft ;  although  it  would  require  labor  to  diaoorer  the  medns,  and  to 

clear  them  hy  polishing  and  the  removal  of  all  that  prevents  their 
manifestation.   It  is  thus  that  ideas  and  truths  are  innate  in  us ; 

like  our  inclinations,  (lisposilious,  natural  habitudes  or  virtniilities, 
anil  not  as  actions  ;  althoiicjh  these  virtualities  be  always  acconip 
j)aiiie(l  by  bome  corresponding  uctiuus,  lrei|ueutl^'  however  uuper- 
ceivcd. 

"It  seems  that  our  able  author  [Locke]  maintains,  that  there  is 
nothing  virtual  in  us,  ami  even  nothin<r  of  ■\vliicli  we  are  Tnot] 
always  actually  cofT^cious.  I>ut  tliis  cannot  be  strictly  iiiten«led, 
for  in  tbat  case  his  opinion  would  be  parudoxical,  since  even  our 
acquired  habits  and  the  stores  of  our  memory  aru  not  always  in 
actual  consciousness,  nay,  do  not  always  come  to  our  aid  when 
wanted ;  while  again,  we  often  call  them  to  mind  on  any  tiifling 
occasion  which  suggests  them  to  our  i-cmembr^ce,  like  as  it  only 
requires  us  to  be  given  the  commencement  of  a  song  to  h^p  Ofl  to 
the  leeoUection  of  the  reet.  He,  therefore,  limits  his  thesis  in  other 
plseeSy  saying  that  there  is  at  least  nothing  in  ns  which  we  have 
not,  at  some  time  or  other,  aoqnired  by  experience  and  perception." 
And  in  another  remaxkahle  passage^^  Leibnita  says,  The  mind  is 
not  only  ei^>ahle  of  knowing  pure  and  necessary  tntths,  bat  likewise 
of  discovering  them  in  itself;  and  if  it  possessed  only  the  simple 
oapadty  of  leoeivhig  eognitlons,  or  the  paissiTe  power  of  knowledge^ 
as  indeteimined  as  thai  of  the  wax  to  reoeive  fignreS)  or  a  blank 
tablet  to  reeeiTe  letters,  it  wovld  not  he  the  sooroe  of  necessary 
troths,  as  I  am  about  to  demonstrate  that  it  is:  for  it  is  ineontest> 
sible^  that  the  senses  oould  not  enffioe  to  make  their  neoessity  appat^ 
ent,  and  that  the  Intellect  has,  therefore,  a  dlspoaitlon,  as  wdl  active 
as  pasriTC,  to  draw  them  fiom  its  own  besom,  akhongh  the  senses 
be  rsqolsite  to  fonush  the  oooasion,  and  the  attention  to  determine 
H  upon  some  in  preference  to  otherSb  You  see,  thcrefora^  these  yeij 
able  philosophers,  who  are  of  a  difeent  opinion,  have  not  sufficiently 
reiected  on  the  conseqncjice  of  the  difibrance  that  subsists  between 
neeeesary  or  eternal  truths  and  the  tmtbs  of  experience,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  and  as  all  om*  oontestataon  shows.  The  onginal 
proof  of  necessary  truths  comes  from  the  intellect  alone,  while  other 
truths  are  derived  from  experience  or  the  observations  of  sense. 
Our  mind  is  comj)etent  to  both  kinds  of  knowledge,  but  it  is  itself 
the  source  of  the  former;  an<l  how  great  soever  may  be  the  number 
of  particular  experiences  in  support  of  a  universal  truth,  ^ve  should 
never  be  able  to  assure  ourselves  forever  of  its  universality  by  iuduo- 
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tioB,  vnleai  we  knew  Us  necesuty  by  nmm,  The 

flenBM  may  register,  justify,  and  oottfitm  these  tnAa,  but  not  dom 
ongtrate  tbdur  iniUlibiiiky  and  etenal  oertetnty." 

And  in  speaking  ef  tfas  ftoolfey  dT  snek  tniUia,  ke  says:  ''It  Is  not 
a  naked  fteolty,  wkick  eonsists  in  the  mere  poaiflnlity  of  tmder- 
standing  them;  it  is  e  diiposttten,  an  iptitnde»epsetonnatioii,  wUeh 
detennineB  evr  mind  to  elieiit^  and  whieh  eaoaea  Ibat  they  oan  be 
elicited;  pieolsely  as  theie  is  a  diftrenee  between  the  figniee  Which 
are  bestowed  indiiftrently  on  stone  or  maib]e>  and  those  whieh  ¥«uis 
marie  ont  or  are  disposed  to  mai^  ovt^  if  the  soalptor  .aTail  himself 
of  the  tndtoatiomu''*  I  hare  quoted  theae  passages  from  Leibniti^ 
not  only  ftr  their  own  great  importaaes^  as  the  tot  inll  and  ezplisit 
enonneement^  and  oertainly  not  the  laast  able  iUnstrationSt  of  one 
of  the  most  momentous  prineiplss  in  philosophy ;  but,  ]ik0wise» 
becaoae  the  yb%mmusB  JESMoit^  Urom  whioh  they  are  piincipally 
eztraeted,  tfaoo^  of  all  others  the  most  inapoitant  penological 
work  of  Leibnitz,  was  wholly  unknown,  not  only  to  the  other  phi- 
losojihers  of  this  country,  but  even  to  Air.  Stewart,  prior  to  thi;  last 
years  of  liis  life.* 

"We  liave  thus  seen  that  Leibnitz  was  the  first  philosopher  who 

explicitly  estal>li.sho<l  the  quality  of  necessity  as 
Bald  ditcrimiMted     the  criterion  of  distinction  between  ciuj'irical 

ami  a  pn'ori  cocrnitions.    I  may,  however,  re- 


^  .,_  mark,  ^vll:lt  is  creditable  to  Dr.  Reid's  snsfacitv. 


indQiend«iitty vtLMh  tlint  ho  founded  the  same  (iiscnminatioii  on  the 
alhu  same  ditterenco:  and  I  am  disposed  to  Uiink, 

that  he  did  this  without  iKMnc:  aware  of  his  coin- 
cidence  with  Leibnitz;  for  he  does  not  seem  to  have  studied  the 
system  of  that  philosopher  in  his  own  works ;  and  it  was  not  till 
Kant  had  shown  the  importance  of  the  criterion,  by  its  application 
in  his  hands,  that  the  attention  of  the  learned  was  called  to  the 
scattered  notices  of  it  in  the  writings  of  Leiboits.  In  speaking  of 
the  principle  of  oansality,  Dr.  Reid  says;  **Ws  are  next  to  consider 
whether  we  may  not  learn  this  tnith  from  cxpcrienes^ — That  efflsots 
which  haire  all  the  marks  and  tobena  of  de8iga»  most  pcooeed  from 
a  designing  oanse*** 

apprehend  that  we  cannot  laam  tihis  trath 

iteid  quoted.  _  *  «  ^  

from  expensnec,  for  two  iwiflonsL 
^^im,  Beoaase  It  is  a  neosasary  truth,  not  a  oontlngent  one.  It 

1  Nome,  Euais^  L  L  1 11.  Sec  abOTe,  Icct  edition  of  the  woiiu  of  LcibolU  by  Dateni. 
xxfac  p.aM.— Bd.  In  eouwqnww  of  to  wpnbBwrttea  Lia» 

S  Tbo  rcABOD  of  this  WM,  that  K  «M  Bflt  Opera  PkUosopkim,  bf  BrtOMMft,  U  U 

pnblkhrd  till  long  nftcr  (ho  dcnfh  of  Ha  nn-    naw MtUjr pirooomL 
tliur,  luid  it  is  not  iuclud«d  in  tiie  ooUeoted 
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agrees  with  the  experianoe  of  mankind  aiiioe  tlie  bc(|pnniiig  of  the 
world,  that  the  ares  of  a  triangle  it  oqval  to  half  the  rectangle  nndor 
its  base  and  perpendicular.  It  agrees  no  less  with  experience,  that 
the  sun  rises  in  the  east  and  set*  in  the  west.  So  far  as  experience 
goes,  these  truths  are  upon  au  equal  footing.  But  every  liiuii  per- 
ceives this  distinction  between  thein,  —  tliat  tlie  first  is  a  necessary 
tnith,  and  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  true;  but  the 
last  is  not  necessary,  but  contincrent,  depending  ujiou  the  will  of 
Him  wlio  uiade  the  world.  As  we  cannot  learn  from  experience 
that  twice  three  must  neccis^arilv  make  six,  so  neither  can  we  learn 
from  experience  that  certain  effects  uiu-t  ]  n -  n  eed  from  a  designing 
and  intelligent  t^uise.  Ex}>erieuce  iiilurms  ua  only  of  what  has 
been,  but  never  of  what  must  be."^ 

And  in  speaking  of  our  belief  in  tlio  princi)>l©  that  an  effect  man- 
ifesting design  must  have  had  an  intelligent  cause,  he  says,  —  "It 
has  been  thought,  that,  altliough  this  principle  does  not  admit  of 
proof  fi'om  abstract  reasoning,  it  may  be  proved  from  experience, 
and  may  be  j  ustijr  drawn  hj  induction,  &om  inatanoea  that  faU  within 
our  observation. 

*^  I  conceive  tbia  method  of  pioof  will  leave  na  in  great  uncer- 
tainty, for  these  three  reasons : 

IH,  Becaeae  the  proposition  to  be  proved  ia  not  a  contingent  hat 
a  neoMsari/  propoaition.  It  ia  not  that  things  which  begin  to  exiat 
eommoiily  have  a  eanae^  or  even  that  they  always  in  foot  have  a 
canie ;  hat  that  they  awet  have  a  oaoae,  and  oannot  hegin  to  exist 
withont  a  eaoae. 

^Propcflitione  of  thia  kind,  from  Iheir  natore,  are  ineapahle  of 
proof  hy  indnetion.  EspeileDee  Informs  na  only  of  what  ig  or  has 
heen,  not  of  what  muH  b$,'  and  the  eonehMion  moat  be  of  the  aame 
nature  with  the  premiaea, 

^For  thia  reason,  no  mathematioa?  proposilioa  can  be  proved  by 
indoetion.  Though  it  aboold  he  fiMind  by  experienee  in  a  thooaand 
caaest  that  the  areaof  aplaintrtan|^ii  eqoalto  therectan^onder 
the  altitade  and  half  the  haae^  thia  would  not  prove  that  it  most  be 
60  in  all  cases,  and  cannot  be  oAonriae ;  which  ia  what  the  mathe- 
maticinn  affirms. 

**In  like  manner,  though  we  had  the  most  ani}»le  experimentid 
proof,  that  things  which  had  begun  to  t  xisi  liad  a  cause,  this  would 
not  prove  that  they  must  have  a  cause.  Experience  may  show  us 
what  is  the  established  course  of  nature,  but  can  never  show  what 
connections  of  things  are  in  their  nature  necessary. 

1  Int.  Amm,  Bmqt  tL  chap .  vi.   CUL  Wori$$,  f,  4BL 
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S<%,  General  nktzuns,  groiuded  on  expeiienoe*  hvro  <mlj  %  de- 
gree of  probiibility  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  our  ezperienee^ 
end  ought  always  to  be  mdentood  so  ai  to  lesre  xoom  for  exoep- 
tioBi,  if  Ibtnre  ezperienoe  ihall  dleoorer  any  aneh. 

**Th€  law  of  grarltstioii  has  as  MX  a  proof  from  expmence  and 
induction  as  any  principle  can  be  supposed  to  have.  Yet,  if  any 
philosopher  should,  by  clear  experiment,  show  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  matter  in  some  bodies  wluoh  does  not  gravital^j  the  law  of  grav- 
itation oiinfht  to  1)0  limited  by  that  exeeption. 

"Now,  it  is  evident  that  men  li,iv<'  never  considered  the  principle 
of  the  necessity  of  causes,  as  a  u  tiih  of  this  kitid  which  may  n«linit 
of  lifnit  ition  or  exception;  and  therefore  it  has  not  been  received 
upon  liiis  kind  of  evidence. 

**3<//y,  I  do  not  see  that  experience  could  satisfy  us  that  every 
dhaucre  in  nature  actnnllv  has  a  cause, 

**In  the  fir  (greatest  part  of  the  elianges  in  nature  that  fall  within 
our  observation,  the  causes  are  unknown  ;  and,  therefore,  fironi  expe* 
ricnce,  we  cannot  know  whether  they  have  causes  or  not. 

**  Causation  is  not  an  object  of  sense.  The  only  experience  wo 
ean  have  of  it,  is  in  the  oonaoioiia&eaa  we  have  of  exerting  aome 
power  in  ordering  our  thoughts  and  aetiona.  Bot  this  experi- 
enee  ia  anrely  too  narrow  a  foundation  Ihr  a  general  oonGloBion, 
that  all  things  that  hsve  had  or  ahatt  hnve  4  beginnings  moat  have 
a  cause. 

**For  theae  reasons,  this  piindple  eannot  be  drawn  ftom  expeii- 
enoe,  any  more  than  from  abstract  reasoning.''^ 
It*  oQght»  however  to  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Hnme^  aenteneaa  had 

arrived  at  the  aame  eonolnalffti.         to  past 
Hum^nrriredatfli.    ^j^^^i.  ^  obaoiTei,  «H  Can  be  allowed 

nine  eonclUBion.  *  f 

to  give  direct  and  certain  information  of  thoee 
preciae  oljeota  only,  and  that  preciae  period  of  tnne^  whieh  fell  nnder 
ita  eogniaanee ;  but  why  thia  experienoe  ahonld  be  extended  to  futare 
ttmea  and  to  other  ot]»jeot%— thia  ia  the  main  qneation  on  which  I 
woold  inaiat''* 

The  philosopher,  however,  who  haa  beat  known  how  to  tnm  the 
criterion  to  aoooont,  ii  Kant;  and  the  general  anooeaa  with  which 

he  has  applied  it,  ranst  bo  admitted  even  by  those  who  demur  to 
many  of  the  particular  condosions  which  his  philosophy  would 
establish. 


1  AlrfBKliitf  f%WMP»,Etnrvi.«lia|».Tl.  CM,  t 

Worb,  pp.  456,  466.   Kdd  hu  several  other  tM^,{lr*  PMflMvMMf  mnKTOl.tr. 

pneFa!;r<4  totho4an«dhetlBtlMMiiMoluqptar  Si>. 

of  th'u  Eesajr. 
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Bat  though  it  bo  now  g^orally  acbiowlodged,  by  the  pvofoandest 

thlsken,  that  it  is  impoasible  to  analTze  aU  our 

FhiioMphm  dividu  IcDOwloc^  into  the  prodnoe  of  ezperienoe,  ex* 
•d  in  regttd  to  wbtfc  toiiial  Of  inteiiial,  and  that  a  oertain  complement 
e,,^™^o...Mnb.    ^ „^  b,  ritowad  •■  liaving  th«lr 

Hidwfe«iMa«dii**-  origin  in  the  nature  of  the  thinkuig  principlo 
tioMoftiMaittmii.     itself;  they  are  not  at  one  in  to  thoee 

wHch  onght  to  be  Tecognuted  as  nltimate  and 

elemental,  and  those  which  onght  to  be  regarded  as  modifications. 

or  combinations  of  these.   Ksid  and  Stewart, 
B«id  and  8t«w»rt     (the  former  in  particular),  have  been  considered 
bav*  Immi  o«BfliiTCd     .^j,        ^..^^y  i,^  tbt'ir  admission  of  primary  laws; 

tiMir  too  easy  ad-  '  ,       ,,         i        *  *i 

mlfldoD  of  Snt  prtii-     ^         must  be  allowed  that  the  ceusure,  iii  sonio 

«ijfim.  instances,  is  not  altogi'ther  unmerited.    l>iii  it 

oiiirlit  to  be  recollected,  that  those  who  tlms 
agree  in  n  |  1 1  ln  jisioii  are  not  in  nnisMU  in  regard  to  the  grounds  of 
censure  ;  ami  ihev  wholly  forget  that  our  Scottish  philosophers  made 
no  pretension  to  a  final  analysis  of  the  primary  laws  of  human  rea- 
son,—  Uiat  tliev  tliouLjht  it  enough  to  el  i^^^ify  a  certain  number  of 
oognitioDS  as  native  to  the  mind,  leaving  it  to  their  successors  to 

resolve  these  into  simpler  elements.  '^Thc  most 
^R^uoted  m  mit-     general  phajnomena,"  says  Dr.  Keid,^  ^  we  can 

reaoh»  are  what  we  call  Laws  of  Nature.  So 
that  the  laws  of  natnre  are  nothing  else  but  the  most  general  faau 
relating  to  the  operations  of  nature,  which  indnde  a  great  many 
particular  facts  under  them.  And  if,  in  any  case,  we  should  give  the 
name  of  a  law  of  nature  to  a  general  phftnomenon,  wliioh  hnman 
indostry  shall  afterwards  trace  to  one  more  general,  thei*e  is  no  great 
hum  done.  The  most  general  assnmes  the  name  of  a  law  of  natnre 
when  it  is  disoovered ;  and  ih»  leas  general  is  contained  and  com- 
prdiended  in  HJ*  In  another  part  of  his  woik»  he  has  introduced 
the  same  remark.  **The  labyiintfa  may  be  too  intricate^  and  the 
thread  too  fine,  to  be  traced  through  all  its  windings;  but,  if  we 
stop  where  we  can  trace  it  no  firther,  and  secure  the  ground  we 
have  gained,  there  is  no  harm  done;  a  quicker  eye  may  in  time 
trace  it  fiurther.'*'  The  ssme  view  haa  been  likewise  well  stated  by 

Mr.  Stewart.*  "^In  all  the  other  sciences,  the 
tJ^'lZ^"^       progress  of  discoveiy  has  been  gradual,  firom  the 

less  general  to  the  more  general  laws  of  nature ; 
and  it  would  be  singular  indeed,  if,  in  this  science,  which  but  a  few 

1  JliTNtry,  chsp.  vl.  f  18,  iroffe«,p.  Ifllk— BD<  t  Tliilotophital  Essays,  Fnl.  Din.  O.  t.  UM*. 
a  /«fiury  fnfo  tk§  Mmmm  JMtod^  «.  i.  {  i.    toL  r.  p  IS.  Cf.  mernrnn,  v*1  i  c 
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yean  ago  w  wtAmodly  m  Ha  inftaey,  Vid  wbieh  oertaiiilf  Ubon 
tuider  man  J  diaadvaatagea  peooHar  to  itael(  a  atop  Bhoald  all  aft 
OBoe  be  made  to  a  alnglc  prindple,  comprehendbig  all  thepaitiioiilar 
pliAnomeiia  wldeh  we  know.  Am  the  order  eatablialied  in  tlie  intei* 
leetnal  wodd  seeniB  to  l»e  tegnlated  hj  laws  analogoos  to  thoae 
wbioh  we  trace  ammig  the  phsnomeoa  of  the  material  ajatem;  and 
aa  in  all  our  philoaophioal  inqniries  (to  wHaterer  Btdgect  thej 
relate)  the  progreai  of  the  ralnd  is  liable  to  be  aflbeted  by  the  aame 
tendency  to  a  prematore  geoeraUaatton,  the  foUowing  extract  from 
an  eminent  chemical  writer  may  contribute  to  illustrate  the  scope 
and  to  confirm  the  justness  of  some  of  tho  iungoing  nth  otions. 
*  Within  the  last  fifteeu  or  twenty  years,  several  new  mitals  and 
new  earths  have  been  made  known  to  tlie  ^vorM.  The  nuiues  that 
su|<|>ort  these  discoveries  are  respectable,  an* I  the  exi>eriiiients  ile- 
cisive.  If  we  do  not  give  onr  assent  to  theiu,  no  single  proposition 
in  cheniistr}'-  can  for  a  moiiieiit  stand.  But  whether  all  these  are 
really  siin|ile  substances,  or  compound?  not  yet  resolved  into  their 
eleuieiits,  is  what  the  anthora  themselves  cannot  possibly  a&«ert; 
nor  would  it,  in  the  least,  diininish  the  merit  of  their  observations, 
if  future  exjieriinents  should  prove  them  to  have  been  mistaken,  m 
to  the  simiilieit y  of  these  substance?:.  This  remark  should  not  be 
confined  to  later  discoveries;  it  may  as  justly  be  applied  to  those 
earths  and  metals  with  which  we  have  been  long  acquainted.'  *  In 
the  darii  ages  of  chemistry,  the  object  waa  to  zival  nature;  and  the 
aubfltance  which  the  adepts  of  those  dayi  were  busied  to  create,  waa 
nniYeraaUy  allowed  to  be  simple.  In  a  more  enlightened  period,  we 
hare  extended  our  inquiries  and  multiplied  the  number  of  the 
elementa.  The  lost  taak  will  be  to  simplify;  and  by  a  doaer  obsei>- 
vation  of  nature,  to  learn  fi-om  what  a  email  atore  of  primitiTe 
matezialfl,  all  that  we  behold  and  wonder  at  waa  eraated.'" 
That  the  liat  of  the  primary  elementa  of  hnman  reiaon,  wfakh  onr 

two  philoaophera  have  i^ven,  baa  no  paetanoe  to 
Ti  nt  T.m  a.ci  st.w.  ;  and  that  the  principlea  which  ita  contain 

»rt  offer  no  syttemtXia  '        ^         ,     *    _^  *    ^ 

dudnnttMi  of  tiM  pti>  qfatemattoaJly  dednoed  by  any  ambitMMii 


m»xf  d>M«Hi<f  iwh    prooeas  of  metaphyaioal  ingenuity,  ia  no 

nan  reason,!. no >-m]id  ground  of  disparagement  In  ftot,  which  of  the 
Lg  thdr  i»bonu  Taunted  daasdieationa  of  these  pnmiuve  tmthi 

can  atand  theteat  of  GrHiGtamf  The  most  oel»* 
brated»  and  by  far  tiie  moat  ingenioua»  of  thoBe^-^the  scheme  of 
Kant, — though  the  tmth  of  its  details  may  be  admitted,  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  affording  either  a  necessary  deduction  or  a 
natural  arrangement  of  our  native  cognitions;  and  the  reduction  of 
these  to  sytiteui  btill  remains  a  problem  lu  bo  resolved. 
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In  pcMDt  of  ffust^  philosophers  hare  not  yet  purified  the  mtecedttit 

conditions  of  tbo  problem, — hare  nolyeteatab- 

piiMipteMwiMiMr  to  be  undertakeiu  And  here  I  would  solicit 
■Kknte   oognitions    yotuT  attention  to  a  dreumatanoe,  which  ahowa 

are  to  be  ci^  ^ifi  d,  ^  phikaqpheni  aro  atill  lemoved  fiom  the 

•ad  rednoed  to  fjsiem.  ^V*  *    a    •  •         t'*  •  a 

proqyeet  of  an  nmmate  deouion.  It  la  agreed, 
&at  the  quality  of  neooaatty  ia  that  which  diacriminatea  a  native 
firom  an  adventitiona  dement  of  knowledge.  When  we  find,  there- 
lore,  a  cognition  which  oontaina  thia  diaciiminatiTe  (piality,  we  are 
entitfed  to  laj  it  down  aa  one  which  oonld  not  hare  been  obtained 
aa  a  genetaliiation  ftom  experience.  Thia  I  admit  Bat  when 
philosopheia  Imy  it  down  not  only  aa  natlye  to  the  mind,  but  as  a 
positive  and  immediate  datum  of  an  intellectaal  power,  I  demur. 

It  L8  evident  that  the  quality  of  necessity  in  a 
«  COffnition  may  depend  on  two  diflcTent  and 

m  it  tmaita  from  a  Opposite  principles,  inasniueli  as  it  may  either 
power, or  iromapow-     be  the  result  of  a  power,  or  of  a  i^owerlessness, 

of  the  thinking  principle.    lu  the  one  case,  it 
The  first  order  of     will  be  a  Posifive,  in  the  Other  a  Negative, 
Vtocidtj,— tte  Foil*     necessity.    L(  t  ii>  1  ku  exstmples  of  tliese  oppo- 
Mt  of  Tftiwptlmi  c  ist  ^.     In  iiii  ;i(  t  of  per('e|>five  consoions- 

ness,  1  tiiink,  and  cannot  hut  tiiink,  that  I  and 
that  something  different  from  me  exist, —  in  other  wordf,  that  my 
perception,  as  a  modification  of  the  ego,  exists,  and  that  the  object 
<i£  my  perception,  as  a  modification  of  the  non-ego,  exists.  In  these 
ttstances,  I  pronounce  Existence  to  be  a  natiYe  cognition, 
I  find  that  I  cannot  thioJt  ttoapt  wider  the  oondidon  of 
tf*F"l^g  all  that  I  am  conscious  of  to  exist.  Existence  is  thus  a 
tan,  a  category  of  thought.  But  here»  though  I  cannot  bat  think 
aodatence,  I  am  conscious  of  this  thought  as  an  act  of  power,— an 
ad  of  intaUaetaal  fiiroe.  It  ia  the  reanlt  of  atrength,  and  not  of 


In  Hke  manner,  when  I  think  9  X         the  thong^  thongli 

inefvitable^  ia  not  iblt  aa  an  imbecilitr;  we  know 
eumpto.  *^  ^  ^  ^  peroeption  of  the  troth, 

though  the  aet  be  neeeeaaiy,  the  mind  ia  con- 
aaiona  that  the  neeeaaity  doea  not  aiiae  finm  impotence.  On  the 
oontwy,  we  attribute  the  aame  naoeanty  to  CM.  Here,  thefcfiu^ 
these  ia  n  daaa  of  natural  cognitions,  whidi  we  may  properly  view 
aa  ao  many  poaitive  ezertiooa  of  the  metttal  vigor,  and  the  oognitiona 
of  thia  daaa  wa  oonaider  aa  Poaitive.  To  thia  daaa  will  belong  the 
notion  of  Eziateiioe  audita  modifications,  the  principles  of  Identity, 
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and  Contradictiqn,  and  Exdaded  Middle,  ttie  intaitiona  of  Space 
and  Time,  eto. 

Bat  beeidea  theae,  there  are  other  neoeaaary  ibnna  of  thong^^ 

which,  hy  ill  phlloaophefB,  hare  been  regarded 
Tba  mmd  •riiroT    ^8  atanding  preciaely  on  the  aame  footing,  which 
"•^l*!;""' ''''^     to  me  aeem  to  be  of  a  totally  different  kind.  In 

tlvc.   Till*  not  rvop;-  * ,    .         .  /  « 

niittibjpwioiKipiien.    pUkso  of  being  the  leanlt  of  a  power,  the  neoea> 

aity  which  helonga  to  them  ia  merdy  s  oonae- 

qucnce  of  the  impotence  of  onr  fitenltiee.  Bnt  ff  thia  be  the  caae^ 

nothing  could  be  more  unpliUosoiihical  than  to  arrogate  to  these 
negative  injibilities,  the  dignity  of  positive  eneipries.  Every  rule  of 
pluKjsoj.liiziii^  would  be  violated.  The  law  of  Parciinony  pre- 
scribes, that  principles  are  not  to  be  multiplied  witliuut  neeessity, 
and  that  an  Lypothetical  force  be  not  postulated  to  e\j»lain  a  phiu- 
uouieuon  whieh  can  be  better  accounted  for  l)y  an  admitted  impo- 
tence. The  jtluenomenon  of  a  lieavy  body  rising  from  the  earth, 
may  warrant  us  in  the  assumption  of  a  sj>eciai  jiower ;  bnt  il  w  uuld 
surely  be  aljsnrd  to  devise  a  special  power  (that  is,  a  power  besides 
gravitation)  lo  explain  the  ]>lia?nomenon  of  its  descent. 

Now,  that  the  imbecility  of  tlio  human  mind  constitutes  a  great 

negative  principle,  to  which  sundry  of  the  most 
important  plnenoniena  of  intelligence  may  be 
referred,  appears  to  me  incontestable ;  and  though  the  discussion  is 
one  Bomewhat  abstract,  I  shall  endeavor  to  giro  yon  an  inaigfat  into 
the  nature  and  application  of  this  principle. 
I  begin  by  the  atatement  of  certain  principUa,  to  which  it  ia 

necessary  in  the  sequel  to  refer. 
Principles  i«*n«d       The  highest  of  all  logical  laws,  in  other  words 
toiatkadiMaMifln.  supreme  law  of  thought^  ia  what  is  called 

1.  Tht  Lnr  of  HcB-  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  or  more  correctly 
CoatndMko.  the  jmndple  of  Non^Oontradietion.^  It  ia  thia: 

A  thing  eannot  be  and  not  be  at  the  aame  time^ 
-^Aipha  e§Cy  JJ^pha  non  ut^  are  propodtiona  which  cannot  both  he 
tme  at  once.  A  aeoond  Ihndamental  law  of  thought,  or  rather  the 

prinetple  of  Contradiction  Tiewed  in  a  certain 


dlTii^^iI  °' aapeet,  ia  called  the  prindple  of  Bxdnded  Mid. 

die,  or,  more  fiUly,  the  principle  of  Exdnded 
liCddle  between  two  Oontradiotonea,  A  thing  either  ia  or  it  ia  not, 
— Aut  eti  JJpha  <m4  non  €8$/  there  la  no  me^nm ;  one  moat  be 
'  true,  both  cannot  Theae  prindplea  reqnire,  indeed  adnut  oC  no 
prooC  They  prove  eveiything,  but  are  proved  by  nothing.  When 

1  See  Apipeudix,  iL  —  En. 
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■ 

I,  therefore,  ha^  e  occasioii  to  r^peak  of  these  laws  by  name,  you  will 
know  to  what  principle  I  refer. 

'  2I^ow»  then,  I  lay  it  down  as  a  law  which,  though  not  generalized 

by  philosophers,  can  be  easily  proved  to  be  time 
Grand    law    of     by  it8  application  to  the  phoenomeua :    That  all 
thouRbt^-Tiiat    the     that  is  conceivable  in  thought,  lies  between  two 
ZrCJSJ:    ««««es,  which,  Moant«diotory  cf«eh  other, 
iMT««tiaMi.  cannot  both  be  trne,  bnt  of  which^  as  mutual 

contradictoriefl,  one  mnst  For  example,  we 
conceiye  q^aoe^ — we  cannot  but  concetye  epace.  I  admits  therefore, 
Ibat  Spaoe^  mdefinitely,  u  a  poritlTe  and  neoeasaty  form  of  thought. 

Bnt  when  phUoaophen  conrert  the  fact,  that  we 
Ertmwuhed  and  fl-    cajuiot  but  think  apace^  or,  to  expreaa  it  difer. 

iTs^-iT" "I  ^®  ^  inwffne  anything 

*  out  of  ipaoe, — when  philosophen,  I  flay,  oonyert 


thia  &ct  with  the  aaaertlon,  that  we  haTe  a  no- 
tion,— a  poaiti^e  notion,  of  absolute  or  of  infinite  space,  they  assume, 
not  only  what  is  not  oontained  in  the  phnuomenoni  nay,  they  assame 
what  is  the  tcij  rsTerse  of  what  the  phjsnomenon  manifests.  It  is 

plain,  that  space  must  eltto  be  bounded  or  not 
oTiir^I^"^     l«>«n«^ed.  These  are  contradictory  alternatives ; 

on  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  they  cannot 
both  be  true,  and,  on  tlio  principle  of  Excluded  Middle,  one  must 
be  true.  This  cannot  be  denied,  without  denying  the  primary  laws 
of  intelligence.  But  thoucfh  space  niu&t  be  admitted  to  be  neces- 
sarily either  finite  or  infinite .  we  are  able  to  conceive  the  possibility 
neitlier  of  its  finitndc,  nor  ui"  its  infinity. 
We aj*e  altogether  unable  to  conceive  Fpace  as  bouii  I«  1 ,  —  s  finite ; 

that  is,  as  a  whole  beyond  which  tliere  is  no  fur- 
^^•M  n  %}»o\vMy     ^y^^j.  gpj^f.(>_    Every  one  is  conscious  that  this  is 

^  impossible.    It  contradicts  also  the  sup|iosition 

of  space  as  a  necessary  notion ;  for  if  we  could 
imagine  space  as  a  terminated  [^>here,and  that  sphere  not  itself 
enclosed  in  a  sumunding  space,  we  should  not  be  obliged  to  think 
everything  in  space ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  did  imagine  this  ter- 
minated sphere  as  itself  in  space,  in  that  case  we' should  not  have 
actually  concei  ved  all  space  as  a  bounded  whole.  The  one  contradic- 
tory is  thus  found  inconceivable;  we  cannot  conceive  space  as  posi* 
tively  limited. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  equailly  powerless  to  realise  in  thou^t 
the  possilHUty  of  the  oppodte  contradiotoiy;  we  cannot  conceive 
q>aee  as  infinite^  as  without  limits.  Ton  may  launch  out  in  thought 
beyond  the  solar  wall^  you  may  transcend  in  fUkcj  even  the  universe 
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of  mttUury  aad  rite  from  sphere  to  splierc  in  tlio  region  of  empty 

space,  until  imagiuation  siuks  exhausted ;  —  with 
vA^m-iuTiU^     aU  this  what  have  yoa  done?   You  have  never 

gone  beyond  the  finite,  yon  have  attained  at  heat 
only  to  the  indefinite,  and  the  indefinite,  bow> 
ever  expanded,  k  still  fllways  the  finite.   As  Pascal  energetically 
■ayi^  <*lDfiAte  our  oonoeptlons  as  we  may,  with  all  the  finite  possihle 
we  oi&Dot  make  one  atoia  of  the  infinite.'*^   **The  infinite  is  infin* 

itely  moompreheniible.'*'  Kow,  then,  both  con* 
Though  both  tbm    trftdiotoriet  are  eqnalljr  mooiioeiyable,  and  ooiild 
contradictnr.  n]tem..    ^  ^iinit  ohf  aMeolion  to  one  alone,  we  ahonld 

tivet  are  ioconceiva-       .  ^  •  31.3  ^ 

hie,<m6orotiMriiyet  «apoerible  and  ahenzd,  and  anp- 

me— iiy.  poae  its  unknown  oppoeite  aa  neoeaaarily  tine. 

Bnt  aa  we  not  only  can,  but  ara  oonatrained  to 
oonrider  both,  we  find  that  both  are  equally  inoompiehenaible ;  and 
yet,  though  nnable  to  view  either  aa  poaaible,  we  are  fi>toed  by  a 
higlier  law  to  admit  that  one,  bat  one  only,  ia  neeeaaaiy. 
That  the  oonoeifahle  fiea  always  between  two  ineonoelmble 

extremes,  is  illustrated  by  erery  other  relation 
89M«,S*,M»Mbl>         ihouirlit.    We  have  found  the  maximum  of 

space  incoinprelieusible,  can  we  comprehend  its 
roinintuiu ?    This  is  i-qnally  iiij[*o.>sible.    Her^,  likewise,  wc  reeoil 
from  one  inconceivable  contradictory  only  to  infringe  up»)n  another. 
Let  us  take  a  portion  of  sjiace  however  small,  we  can  never  con- 
ceive it  as  the  smalie-t.    It  is  necessarily  ex- 
An  absolate  mini-     tended,  and  may,  consequently,  be  divided  into 
'"'if^^M.^      a  half  or  nnnrters,  and  each  of  these  lialvcs  or 
quarters  may  aijain  be  divided  into  otlier  lialves 


or  quarters,  and  this  ad  infiniluin.    Jbit  if  we 
are  unable  to  construe  to  our  mind  the  possibility  of  an  absolute 
minimum  of  space,  we  can  as  little  represent  to  ourselves  the  poaai- 
bility  of  an  infinite  divisibility  of  any  extended  entity. 
In  like  manner  Time;— thia  ia  a  notion  even  more  nnivenal 

than  space,  for  while  we  exempt  firom  occupying 
Further  iiiu^tnitiuu  eneiwiea  of  mind,  we  are  miable  to 

by  reAmieo  to  Timej  •  ^  •       ^  mt. 

— i»,MftMtaiMm.     conceive  these  aa  not  ooenpjing  time.  Thv^ 

we  think  eTerythln^^  mental  and  matarial,  aa 
in  time,  and  ont  of  time  we  can  think  nothing.  Bat»  If  we  attempt 
to  comprehend  lime^  either  in  whole  or  in  part»  we  find  that  thonghi 


1  PtnUes,  T-Km\hTC  Tartlo,  nH.  Iv.  1,(vo1.  il.  Ji><4  atMni,MpRlS  49  IftfiriMte 

p.  04  Fang^rc.)  I'asoal's  wordajure :  —  "  Kona  —  £i>. 

BVODS  beau  cnfler  nos  conoeptions  aa  deli  dm      i  Ibid.  Seo.  Fart*,  ait.  lU.  1*  — £&• 
1;  MM  n'CTttottt—  qtw 
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m  bedged  in  between  two  incomprebensiMes.  Let  as  tiy  tbe  wbole. 
And  bere  let  us  look  bftcb, — let  na  consider  time  a  parte  on^ 

And  bere  we  may  snrelj  flatter  onreelTes  that 

a/aJr- oh.trr"' '  ^       ^  conceive  time  as  a  wbple^ 

Lrucl^^ir  ^^"^^^  *e  P«wt  period  bounded  by 

the  present;  tbe  past  cannot,  therefore,  be 
inflnite  or  eternal,  for  a  bounded  infinite  is  a  contradiotion.  But 
we  shaQ  deceive  ooraelvefl.  We  are  altogether  nnable  to  oonoeive 
time  as  commencing;  wi  can  easily  repressent  to  ourselves  time 
under  any  relative  limitation  of  commencement  and  termination, 
but  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  of  iiothiiii^  more  clearlv,  tliaii  that 
it  would  be  equally  possible  to  think.  \s  ithout  tliouglit,  as  to  con- 
strue to  tlie  iniiid  an  absolute  commencement,  or  an  absolute  termi- 
nation, of  time,  that  is,  a  beginning  and  au  en<I  l>e\  (jnd  which,  time 
is  conceived  as  non-exislent.  Goad  imaginuliou  to  tlie  utmost,  it 
still  hinks  paralyzed  within  tlie  bounds  of  time,  and  time  survives 
as  tbe  condition  of  the  tliuutiiit  itself  in  which  we  nnnihilato  the 

universe.    On  the  other  hand,  the  eoncej)t  of 

iMiiirfaM^jiu^     P^^^  without  limit,  —  witliont  oninienee- 

mcnt,  is  equally  impossible.  We  caiujot  con- 
ceive the  infinite  regress  of  time;  for  such  a  notion  could  only  be 
realised  by  the  infinite  addition  in  thought  of  finite  times,  and  such 
an  addition  would  itself  require  an  eternity  for  its  accomplishment. 
If  we  dream  of  effecting  this,  we  only  deceive  ourselves  by  snbsti- 
tnting  the  indefinite  for  the  infinite,  than  which  no  two  notions  can 
be  more  opposed.  The  negation  of  a  commencement  of  time 
involves,  likewise,  the  afiirmation,  that  an  infinite  time  has,  at  every 
moment,  already  run ;  that  is,  it  implies  the  contradiction,  that  an 

infinite  has  been  completed.    For  the  same 
»  T)me,  M  anjnfl.    reasons,  WO  are  miable  to. conceive  an  infinite 
LvauZ^^     ^    progress  of  time ;  while  the  infinite  regress  and 

the  infinite  progress  taken  together,  involve  the 
triple  contradiction  of  an  infinite  eondnded,  of  an  infinite  com- 
mencing, and  of  two  infinities,  not  exclusive  of  each  other. 

Now  take  the  parts  of  time, — a  moment,  for 
ihM^        lOai-    ijigtanoe ;  this  we  must  conceive,  as  either  divisi- 
r"n.      rXr*         *<>  or  that  it  is  made  up  certain 

ble  to  iuimity,  or  com-  absolutely  smallest  parts.  One  or  other  of  these 
ptni  flf  Mttaln  ftlMo*  contradictories  must  be  the  case.  But  each  is, 
l«ld7  naUvl  pMta.  cquallv  inconceivable.    Time  is  a  ]>roten- 

^inn^trM^,  quantity,  and,  consequently,  any  part  ol  it, 

however  small,  cannot,  without  a  contradiction, 
be  imagined  as  not  divisible  into  parts,  and  these  parts  into 
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irthera  ad  if^nUiim.  But  the  opposite  alternative  is  eqnaQj  iinpcw* 
dUe ;  we  cannot  think  thia  infiiute  divigioii.  One  u  neoemmLj 
trae ;  but  neither  can  be  eonoeived  poanble.  It  is  on  the  inabiUtj 
of  the  mtnd  to  eoaoeive  either  the  ultlnurte  indivisibiU^,  or  the  end- 
less divisibility  af  spsee  and  time^  that  the  alignments  of  theEleatio 
Zeno  against  the  possibili^  of  motion  are  fiHmded,^argament8 
wfaioh  at  least  show,  that  motion,  howerer  oeitain  as  a  fiot,  cannot 
be  ooneeived  possible,  as  it  involves  a  oontntdietion. 

The  same  tpxineiple  ooold  be  riLown  in  variona  other  relatioaa, 

bat  what  I  have  now  said  is,  I  presnme,  sniB- 

Tidi  gnuid  priadpto  cient  to  msko  yon  nndemtand  its  import.  Now 
msm  Hit  lAw  «rfbt  the  law  of  mind,  that  the  eoneeivable  is  in  everr 
.  ,       relation  bounded  by  the  inconceivable,  I  call  the 

The  counter  opinion  ^  ' 

founded  on  vagueuees  ^y^'^v  ot*  the  Conditioned.  You  will  find  many 
ucl eottftMteft.  philosophers  who  hold  an  opinion  the  reverse 

of  this,  —  maintaiuing  that  the  absolute  Is  a 
native  or  necessary  notion  of  intelligence.  This,  I  conceive,  is  an 
opiniuu  iouuded  on  vagueiieiis  and  confusion.  They  tell  us  we  hav& 
a  notion  of  absolute  or  infinite  space,  of  absohite  or  infinite  time. 
But  they  do  not  tell  us  m  which  of  the  opposite  contradictories  this 
notion  is  realized.  Though  these  are  exclusive  of  each  other,  nnd 
though  hoth  are  only  neg-ations  of  the  conceivalile  on  its  op|»osite 
polof,  they  confound  together  the?«ci  exclusive  inconceiv.nbh's  into  a 
single  notion;  suppose  it  jto.sitive,  and  baptize  it  Avitli  the  name  of 

absolute.  The  sum,  therefore,  of  what  I  have 
Sumof  the  author'.     ^^^^  ^^^^^^       ^         Conditioned  is  that 

which  is  alone  eoneeivable  or  opgitable;  the 
Unoonditioned,  that  which  is  inconcdvaUe  or  Inoogttable.  The 
conditioned  or  the  thinkable  lies  between  two  extremes  or  poles; 
and  these  extoemes  -or  polos  arc  each  of  them  unconditioned,  each 
of  them  inoonccivable,  each  of  them  exelosive  or  contridlctory  of 
the  other.  Of  these  two  repugnant  oppcsites,  the  one  is  that  of 
UnoonditLonsl  or  Absolate  Limitation ;  the  other  that  of  Uncon- 
ditioQal  or  Infinite  Dlimitation.  The  one  we  may,  therefore,  in 
general  call  the  Absolntely  Unconditioned,  the  other,  the  Infinitely 
ITnoonditioned;  or,  more  simply,  the  Absolnte  and  the  Infinite; 
the  term  oSeoluls  expressing  that  which  is  finished  or  complete,  the 
term  n^inite  that  which  cannot  be  tenninated  or  concluded.  These 
tenns^  which,  like  the  Abaolate  and  Infinite  themselves^  phOosophers 
have  confounded,  ought  not  only  to  be  dMnguished,  bat  opposed 
as  contndictory.  The  notion  of  either  unconditioned  is  negative: 
—the  absolute  and  the  infimte  can  esch  only  be  conceived  as  a 
negation  of  the  thinkable*  In  other  words,  of  the  absolute  and 
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infinite  we  have  no  conception  at  all.  On  tlic  subject  of  the  uncon- 
ditioned,—  the  absolute  and  infinite,  it  in  not  neceasary  for  me  at 
present  further  to  (]ilate. 

I  shall  only  add  m  conchision,  that,  as  this  is  the  one  true,  it  is 

the  only  orthodox,  inference.    We  must  believe 
The author't dootrln*         the  infinity  of  God  ;  but  the  infinite  God  CRn- 

i»t>t  by  ns,  in  tin  i. resent  limitation  of  our  liieul- 
ties,  be  eonipreiicnded  or  eonceive«L    A  Deity 


understood,  would  be  no  Deity  at  all;  and  it  is 
blasphemy  to  say  that  God  only  is  as  we  aie  able  to  think  Him  to 
be.  We  know  God,  according  to  Ibe  finitude  of  our  faculties ;  but 
we  believe  much  that  we  are  incompetent  properly  to  know.  The 
Infinite,  the  infinite  God,  is  what,  to  use  the  words  of  Pascal,  is 
infinitely  inconceivable.  Faith,— Belief,  —  is  the  or^n  by  wliich 
we  apprehend  wlmt  is  beyond  oiur  knowledge.  In  this  all  Divines 
and  Phiioeoplien^  worthy  of  the  name^  are  found  to  coinoide;  and 
the  &w  who  aaseit  to  man  a  knowledge  of  the  infinite,  do  this  on 
the  darings  the  extrayagant^  the  paradozicai  ai^^position,  either  that 
Hainan  Beaaon  ia  identical  with  the  Divine,  or  that  Man  and  the 
Absolute  are  one. 

The  aaeertion  has,  howerer,  aometunea  been  hasarded,  through  a 

mere  mistake  of  the  object  of  knowledge  or  con- 
.^Tn^iI.T.'^il^  cepdon; « if  dirt  oonld  be  n  ol^ect  of  knowl- 
b«t  ooijr  faaOuvuMj  edge,  which  was  not  known  i  as  if  that  oonld  bo 
tbougMi  k  Motniio.    ^  ol^et^  of  conception  which  was  not  conceiTcd. 

It  has  been  held,  that  the  infinite  is  known  or 
oonceived,  thongh  only  a  part  of  it  (and  every  part,  be  it  observed, 
is  ij>80  facto  finite)  can  be  apprehended ;  and  Aristotle's  definition 
of  the  inlinite  has  been  adopted  by  those  who  disregard  his  declara- 
tion, llial  the  iniitiiie,  qua  infinite,  is  beyond  the  reacli  of  huinaii 
understanding.*  To  say  that  the  infinite  can  be  thought,  but  only 
inad<.*(iuately  thought,  is  a  contradiction  i?i  aJjccto  ;  it  \&  tlio  aanie 
^as  saying,  that  the  infinite  cnn  be  known,  but  oniy  known  as  finite. 

The  Scriptures  explicitly  declare  that  the  iniiniie  is  for  us  now 
incognizable;  —  they  declare  that  the  finite,  an<l  the  finite  alone,  is 
within  our  reach.  It  is  said  (to  cite  one  text  out  of  many),  that 
^  noio  i  know  in  part'"  (i.e.  the  finite);  "but  ^//cvr'  (i.e.  in  th»'  li('<'  to 
come)  shall  I  know  even  as  I  am  known"'    e  .without  limitation). 


1  Pky%.  I.  4,  6  (IkOikpr):  To  ixtv  kvttpov  p  o\ov  and  T«Mtoir;  for  It  is  added  j  —  OS  £f 

tantpoif  &ym0Tmu    Tbc  definUlon  ooenn,  fofiiv  I'^w,  rovr'  irrl  ri\«uar  ml  8A«r. 

Jlyik  ML  S,  U:  "Axofav  ftikif  ^Sif  Mr  8m  Dtmmitma,  p.  ir.->BD. 
Hvk  wmh^  Haitfidm^m  otcl  ri  kafiu^     >  l  r^r/n^  n  .  xut.  12. 
1^        To  ill.  l»«vor  ii  <vpoiid  III.     *  SceAw«uaix,UI,-ED. 
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THE  BEGULATI^^^  FACTTT.TY.  — LAW  OF  THE  CONDITIOIIED,  I2f 
ITS  AFFLICATIONS.— CAUSALITY. 

I  HAYB  been  desiroafl  to  explain  to  yon  tbe  principle  of  the 

Conditioned,  as  ont  of  it  we  are  able  not  only 
L«w  of  tbe  ( ot.<ii.    ^  explain  the  baUiidnation  of  the  Abaolvte,  but 

to  aolTe  some  of  the  moat  monumtona,  ana  hito- 
erto  moat  pnsding,  problema  of  mind*  In  par- 
tieolar,  this  principle  affords  us,  I  think,  a  aolntion  of  the  two  great 
inteUectnal  priuciples  of  Canae  and  Eflbot,  and  of  Snbetanoe  and 
PbaBnomenon  or  Accident.  Both  are  only  applicationa  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Conditioned,  in  different  relations. 
Of  all  qneattona  in  the  hiatoiy  of  pbiloeopli) ,  that  concerning  the 

nature  and  genealogy  of  the  notion  of  Oansality, 
Ckoniitj-tiMpn^     ^  perhaps,  the  most  famous:  and  I  ahall  en- 
f^i^^i^  deavor  to  give  you  a  comprehensive,  though 

noct'ss.irily  a  very  summary,  view  of  the  prol>- 
lem,  and  of  iha  attejnjtts  whicli  ]i;i\c  been  made  at  its  solulioii. 
This,  however  iuijjerfect  in  detail,  may  not  be  without  advantage; 
for  there  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any  work  a  generalized 
survey  of  the  various  actual  and  possible  opinions  on  the  subject. 
But  before  proceeding  to  consider  the  different  attempts  lo 

explain  the  phaii«imenon,  it  is  ]  i  p[  t  r  to  st  ito 

C*!a«W|"**«rftair* determine  what  the  pba^nomenon  l«>  1'  , 

cxplaine<l  really  is,  Xor  is  tiiis  superfluous,  for 
we  shall  find  that  some  philosophers,  instead  of  accommodating 
their  solutions  to  the  problem,  have  aooommodated  the  problem  to 
their  solutions. 

^^Yhen  we  are  aware  of  aometbing  which  begins  to  be,  we  arc, 
by  the  neceaaity  of  our  intelligence)  constrained  to  believe  that  it 
has  a  Cause.  Bnt  what  does  the  expression,  that  it  has  a  cause^ 
aignify?  If  we  analyze  our  thonghti  we  shiJl  find  tbat  it  aimpiy 
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meansy  thai  as  we  cannot  oonoetTe  any  new  ezistenoe  to  oommence, 

therefore^  all  tfaat  now  k  seen  to  arise  under 
wbi*  tVpeuM  t9  !■    a  new  appearance  had  previously  an  existence 
tobegtn  tobe,bneo.    ^^g,  ^  tttterlv unablo  to 

a*  havtag  i.r«viou^y  thonglit  the  possibility  of  the  com* 

•xtaMvateaMte  plemcnt  of  existence  being  dther  increased  or 
ibm.  diminished.  We  are  nnable^  on  the  one  hsnd,  to 

oonceiTe  nothing  becoming  something^-— or,  on 
the  other,  something  becoming  nothing.  When  God  is  said  to 
create  out  of  nothing,  we  construe  this  to  thought  by  supposing 
that  He  evolves  existence  out  uf  Himself;  we  view  the  Creator  as 
the  cause  of  the  univei*8e.  "Ex  nihilo  nihil,  m  nihihuu  nil  posse 
reverti,"*  cxpixh^es,  in  its  purest  form,  the  whole  intellectual  phae- 
nomeuou  of  causality. 

There  is  thus  conceived  fui  absohite  tnutolosfy  between  the  effect 

and  its  causes.    We  iliiuk  tlie  causes  to  contain 
Hence  an  ateolute      aH  that  is  contained  in  tlie  effect;  the  effect  to 

btlWMBtlM 


_        .  contain  uutliiiii^  which  was  not  containcfl  in  t)ie 

elfect  and  itt  — 


Xhta lUBStimtad.  causes.    Take  an  example.    A  nrut  rai  salt  is  an 

effect  of  the  conjunction  of  an  acid  and  alkali. 
Here  we  do  not,  and  here  we  cannot,  conceive  that,  in  effect,  any 
new  existence  has  been  added,  nor  can  we  conceive  that  any  has 
been  taken  away.  But  another  example: — Gunpowder  is  the  effect 
of  a  mixtnre  of  sulphur,  charcoal,  and  nitre,  and  these  three  sub- 
stances are  again  the  effect^  —  result,  of  simpler  constitoents,  and 
these  constituents  again  of  simpler  elements,  either  known  or  oon* 
ceived  to  exist.  Kow,  in  all  this  series  of  compositions,  we  cannot 
conceive  that  anght  begins  to  exist.  The  gonpowder,  the  last 
componnd,  we  are  compelled  to  think,  contains  predselj  the  same 
qnantnm  of  edstenoe  that  its  ultimate  elements  contained,  prior  to 
their  oomlnnation.  Well,  we  explode  the  powder.  Can  we  con* 
oeive  that  existence  hss  been  diminished  hy  the  annihilation  of  a 
smgle  element  previonsljr  in  being,  or  increased  hy  the  addition  of 
a  single  element  which  was  not  heretofore  in  nature?  Omnia 
mntantor;  nihil  bterit,**'*— -is  what  we  think,  what  we  most  think. 
This  then  is  the  mental  phaanomenon  of  causality, — that  we  neces- 
sarily deny  in  tbooght  that  the  object  which  appears  to  begin  to  be, 
leaOy  so  begins ;  and  that  we  necessarily  identify  its  present  with 
Its  past  existence.  Here  it  is  not  requisite  that  we  should  know 
under  what  form,  under  what  combinations,  this  existence  was 


l9MM»lfl.8«.  tee BIntr,  (huMHUt 4tt mturUt, t. t p. 88, | St] 
i  Grid,  JiM.  xr»  Xi>. 
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previouly  zealiiedyin  othw  woids,  it  is  not  reqniBile  that  we  should 

know  whnt  arc  tlie  portioiilir  OMMM  of  the  par- 
Not  neoeauiT  to  the     tunilar  cficot.   Tho  cUflOOTery  of  the  0011Be<^OII 
,M.iion  of  ra«.anty,     ^  deteminate  GMues  and  deteriranate  ctfeote  » 

tiM  {Mrtioviar  II    merely  eontiogetit  and  indiTidual,  —  merely  the 

«rtiMpwtiMiMr«M.    datmn  of  experience;  but  the  principle  that 

eveiy  event  should  hvre  ita  eaoaei^  la  mowmtrj 
and  aoivenaly  and  ia  impoaed  oo  na  as  a  oandition  of  OUT  hwnan 
intelligenee  kiell  Tfau  laat  la  the  only  phenomenon  to  be  ex- 
plained. Kor  are  philoa(^herB|  In  genend»  raally  at  yarianee  in  their 
statement  of  the  problem.  However  diTOigent  In  their  mode  of 
exphmation,  they  are  at  one  in  r^^aid  to  the  matter  to  be  explained.^ 
But  there  la  one  exoeption.  Br.  Brown  haa  given  a  very  difieient 

aooonnt  of  the  phanomenon  in  qneition.  To 

thf^^  "**^or         rtatemeoft  of  tt»Ibegto  aolidtyoar  atten- 

th^pji^noBiMMm        ^.^^^  ^       ^  j^.^  theoiy  is  solely  aooommodaied 

to  his  view  of  the  phenomenon,  so  his  theory 

is  refuted  by  showing  that  his  i'ww  of  the  iiliiunonicnou  is  errone- 
uuf>.    T<)  prcM  nt  misconci^j^tion,  I  shall  exhibit  to  you  his  doctrine 
in  his  own  words :  * 
"Why  ia  itj  then,  wo  believe  that  continual  j<iiniiai  ity  of  the  future 

Br«WB  mtod.  ^'^  ^^'^  pjwt,  which  constitutes,  or  at  least  is  im- 
Browtt quoted.  p]ied  in,  onr  notion  of  power?  A  Ptone  tends 
to  the  o.'u-tli,  —  a  Htone  will  nlways  tend  to  the  earth,  —  are  not  the 
j^anie  ])roposition ;  nor  can  ilie  lir^t  ^e  said  to  involve  the  second. 
It  is  not  to  experience,  tlien,  alone  th;it  w«»  mni^t  have  reco\ii>;e  lor 
the  ori|rin  of  tlie  belief,  ])Ut  to  some  otlier  ])rincij)le  Aviiieh  converts 
the  simple  facts  of  experience  into  a  general  expectation  or  eonti- 
dence,  th^  ia  afterwarda  to  be  physioaUy  the  ga^  of  all  oar  plans 
and  actions. 

This  principle,  since  it  cannot  be  derived  from  experience  itself 
which  relates  only  to  the  past,  most  be  an  original  princi|)Ie  of  our 
nature.  There  ia  a  tendoM^  in  the  vefj  eonatitution  of  the  mind 
from  which  the  experience  arises>-^a  tendency,  that)  in  eveiything 
which  it  adds  to  the  mere  fiicta  of  experieaee^  may  traly  be. termed 
instinctive;  for  though  that  term  ia  commonly  anppoeed  to  imply 
something  peenllarly  mysteriooSi  there  la  no  more  real  mystery  in 
h  than  in  any  of  the  simpleet  anoeeasiona  of  thonghti  which  are  all, 
in  like  manner,  the  results  of  a  natoral  tendency  of  the  mind  to 
exist  in  certain  atatea,  after  existing  in  oertain  other  states.  The 


1  On  the  nntTirc  nm\  origin  of  the  notion       9  Phtl  i^  At  Ahmmi  MBadf  lMk>Vi>p>SI» 

CauMlitjr,  see  I'latner,  PhU.  Aph.itimastq.    edit.  1880. 
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belief  i»,  a  state  or  iiMliBg  of  tiie  mind  as  easily  oonoeivaUa  as  any 
other  state  of  it^— a  new  feeHng^  arimng  in  eertam  drcamstanoeS) 
as  nniibniily  as»  in  eertaiD  other  oirennigtanoea,  there  arise  other 
states  or  fedings  of  the  mindy  whkh  we  nerer  oonoder  as  mysteri* 
ous;  those,  for  example,  whieh  we  term  the  seasatioiiB  of  sweetness 
or  of  sonnd.  To  hare  our  aenrea  of  taste  or  hearing  affected  in  a 
eartain  manner,  is  not,  indeed,  to  taste  or  bear,  bat  it  is  immediately 
afterwards  to  hare  those  pardonlar  sensations;  and  this  mmly 
because  the  mind  was  onginally  so  eonstitnted,  as  to  exist  direetly 
in  the  one  state  after  existing  in  the  other.  To  observe^  in  like 
manner,  a  series  of  antecedents  and  oonfiequents,  is  not,  in  the  Terj 
feeting  of  the  moment,  to  believe  in  the  fhturo  aimilnrity,  but,  ia 
consequence  of  a  similar  original  temlcucy,  it  is  immediately  alter- 
waitls  to  Ijclieve  that  tlie  same  antecedents  will  invaiiably  be  Ibl- 
lowed  by  the  same  consequents.  That  tlm  belief  of  the  lutii;  e  is  a 
state  ot  mind  very  different  from  the  mere  perception  or  memory 
of  the  puft,  from  which  it  flows,  is  indeed  true;  but  wliat  rusem- 
blaiK  *'  Ikus  sweetness,  as  a  sensntiuii  of  the  min<!,  to  llie  ^^(^hition  of 
a  few  panicles  of  sugar  on  the  tuugtie ;  or  tiie  harniunie.s  of  music, 
to  the  vibration  of  particles  of  air?  All  wliich  we  know,  in  both 
cnse«,  i?,  that  tlie.so  successions  regularly  take  i)lace  ;  and  in  llic 
i*cguhir  successions  of  nature,  which  could  not,  in  one  instance  more 
than  in  another,  have  been  predicted  without  experience,  nothing  is 
niysterious,  or  everything  m  mysterious.  

^  It  is  more  immediately  our  present  purpose  to  oonsider.  What 
it  truly  is  which  is  the  oljeot  of  inquiry,  when  we  examine  the 
physical  suooessions  of  erenti^  in  whatever  manner  the  belief  oC 
their  similarity  of  sequence  may  have  arisen?  Is  it  the  mere  series 
of  regular  anteoedents  and  conseqneots  themselves?  or.  Is  it  any- 
thing more  mysterious,  which  must  be  supposed  to  intervene  and 
oonneot  them  by  some  invisible  bondage? 

We  see  in  natnre  one  event  fbUowed  by  another.  Thefidlofa 
spaik  on  gunpowder,  fyr  example^  followed  by  the  deflagration  of 
the  gunpowder;  and,  by  a  peouliar  tendenoy  of  our  eonstitutkm, 
which  we  must  take  grsnted,  whatever  be  our  theory  of  power, 
we  believe,  that^  as  long  as  aU  the  eirenmstanoes  eontinue  the  same^ 
the  sequence  of  events  will  eontinue  the  same ;  that  the  deflagration 
of  gunpowder,  fbr  example,  wiU  be  the  invariable  consequence  of 
the  ftn  of  a  spaik  on  it :  ia  other  words,  we  belieive  llie  gunpowder 
to  be  smoep^ble  of  deflagratioa  on  the  application  of  a  spurk,  and 
a  spark  to  have  the  power  of  deflagrating  gunpowder. 

•There  is  notliing  more,  tlien,  un<lei-8tood  in  the  train  of  events, 
however  regular,  than  the  regular  order  ol"  antecedents  and  coiisic- 
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qiMiits  whkh  compose  the  train :  and  betweeu  whiah,  if  unythiag 
ei>6  exiited,  it  would  itseli  he  a  part  c£  the  train.  All  that  we 
mean,  when  we  ascribe  to  one  substance  a  susceptibility  of  being 
«flboted  by  anotlier  sub^itanoe,  is  that  a  OMtun  change  will  nnilbiniiljr 
take  plaoe  in  it  whm  that  other  is  preeeiit;^all  thit  we  mean^  in 
like  menner,  when  we  ascribe  to  one  safaetinee  a  power  of  affiMtii^ 
another  eohetanoe,  ii,  that«  where  it  is  preaent,  a  oerCain  diai^  will 
nnifannlT-  take  plaee  m  Uiat  other  enhitance.  Power,  in  dioit^  Ib 
iigniilcettt  not  of  aaythiag  diflhrent  from  the  faivaiiahle  oafteoed«Dt 
iteeIC  hot  of  the  mere  invariahlenew  of  the  order  of  hi  ^ypeanmee 
in  xeferenoe  to  some  inyaiiable  eoneeqaenty— the  invaiiahle  anteea- 
dent  being  denominated  aomuM^the  invariable  eoDae<|oent'an  ^^scL 
To  say,  that  water  haa  the  power  of  diaaolnng  aalt^  and  to  ea}r  |]»t 
aalt  wiU  always  melt  when  water  ia  poorad  vfoa  it|  are  to  eay  pre> 
daelythe  same  thing; — there  ia  nodiing  in  the  one  propoeitioB, 
whid)  is  not  exactly  and  to  the  eame  extent  ennnoiated  in  the  other.** 

Now,  in  explaining  to  you  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Brown,  I  am  happy 
to  nv ail  myself  of  the  assistance  of  my  late  lamented  friend,  Dr. 
linnvn's  successor,  whose  metaphysical  acutouess  was  not  the  least 
remnrkalilc  of  liis  maiiv  lii'limt  (|ualities. 

•Xow,  the  distinct  ami  lull  ])Uiport  of  Dr.  Brown's  doctrine,  it 

will  be  observed,  is  this, — that  when  we  apply  ia 

Wilwni  quoted  on  ^y^^  words  eatise  and  power,  we  attach 

Brown^  doolilm  of 

Canning.  other  meaning  to  the  terms  than  wliat  he  has 

explained.  By  tlie  word  causfy  wo  mean  no 
more  than  thnt  in  this  instance  the  sjiark  fallnig  is  tin  r\  i m  iimae- 
dintely  prior  to  tlie  explosion:  including  the  belief  that  in  ail  cases 
hitherto,  when  a  ppnrk  has  fallen  on  gunpowder  (of  coiu«e,  sup- 
posing other  circumstances  the  same),  the  gunpowder  has  kindled; 
and  til  at  whenever  a  spark  shall  again  so  t:Ul,  the  grains  will  again, 
take  tire.  The  present  immediate  priority,  and  the  past  and  future 
invariable  sequenoe  of  the  one  event  npon  the  other,  are  all  the 
ideas  that  the  mind  ean  hare  in  view  in  speakiog  of  the  event  in 
that  instanee  as  a  cause;  and  in  speaking  of  the  power  in  the  spaik 
to  prodnoe  this  effect,  we  mean  merely  to  ea^ieaa  Uie  inrariableneai 
with  which  this  has  happened  and  will  happen. 

"Thisia  the  doctrine;  and  the  author  submits  it  to  tiiia  teet:^ 
'  Let  any  one»'  he  layg,  ^aak  himaelf  what  it  ia  wliioh  he  means  by 
the  term  *  power/  and  without  oontenting  himaelf  with  a  ibw  phraaea 
that  aigniQr  nothing,  refleet  before  he  giTO  his  answer,— -and  he  wiQ 
find  that  he  means  nothing  more  than  that,  in  all  similar  oironni' 
atanoee,  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  will  be  the  immediate  and 
nniform  oonseqnenoe  of  the  apjdioation  of  a  spaik. 
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''This  test,  indeed,  h  the  only  pne  to  wbleh  the  qoestioiL  ean  be 
Inou^i.  For  the  qneetioik  does  not  ngjud  einisee  themselves,  but 
solely  the  ideas  of  eaose,  in  the  hmnan  mind.  therefore^  every 
one  to  whom  this  analysis  of  the  idea  that  is  in  his  mind  when  he 
speaks  of  a  oaose,  is  proposed,  findsi  on  comparing  it  with  what 
passed  in  hia  mind,  that  thb  is  a  complete  and  Ihll  account  of  his 
ooQocptiony  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said,  and  the  point  is  made 
good.  By  that  sole  pessiUe  test  the  analysis  i%  in  such  a  case, 
estabUshed.  H  on  the  contrary,  when  this  analysis  Is  proposed,  as 
containing  all  the  ideas  which  we  annex  to  the  words  canse  and 
power,  the  minds  of  most  men  cannot  satisfy  themselves  that  it  is 
complete,  but  are  still  poj^sessed  Avith  :i  strong  siLspicioii  that  there 
is  soin<  thing  mure,  wliifli  is  not  here  aceouuted  for,  —  then  the 
analy&iN  i.-?  not  yet  establislicd,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  iiKpiire, 
by  additional  exanunaiiou  of  the  subject,  what  that  more  may  be. 

•*Let  ns  then  apply  the  test  by  wliieh  ])r.  ]  m  a  proposes  that 
the  truth  of  his  views  shall  be  tried.  Let  us  ask  uin-selves  what  "w  e 
mean  when  we  say,  that  the  spark  has  power  to  kindle  the  gunpow- 
der,—  that  the  powder  is  susceptible  of  being  kindled  by  the  spark. 
Do  we  mean  only  that  whenever  they  come  togetlier  this  will  hap- 
pen ?    Do  we  merely  predict  this  simple  and  certain  I'uturity? 

"  We  do  not  fear  to  say,  that  when  we  speak  of  a  power  in  one 
substance  to  produce  a  change  in  another,  and  of  a  susceptibility  of 
saoh  cliange  in  that  other,  we  express  more  than  our  belief  that  the 
change  has  taken  and  will  take  place.  There  is  more  in  onr  mind 
than  a  conviction  of  tlie  past  and  a  foresight  of  the  future.  Tliere 
is,  besides  this,  the  conception  included  of  a  fixed  constitution  of 
their  natnre,  which  detennines  the  event,  ^ a  constitution,  which, 
while  it  lasts,  makes  the  event  a  neoessaiy  consequence  of  the  situ- 
ation in  which  the  olgects  are  placed.  We  shoold  say  then,  that 
there  are  indudod  in  these  terms,  *  power,'  and  'snscepttbUity  of 
change,'  two  ideas  which  are  not  expressed  in  Dr.  Brown's  analysiB, 
-*cne  of  necessity,  and  the  other  of  a  constitotion  of  things,  in 
which  that  necessity  is  estaUisbed.  That  these  two  ideas  are  not 
-  expressed  in  the  terms  of  Dr.  Brawn's  analysis,  is  seen  by  quoting 
again  his  words:-— *  He  will  find  that  he  means  nothing  more  than 
that,  in  all  similar  cironmstanoes,  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  will 
be  the  immediate  and  uniform  consequence  tiie  application  of  a 
qpark.' 

**It  is  certain,  from  the  whole  t(»nor  of  his  work,  that  Dr.  Brown 
has  designed  to  exclude  the  idea  of  necessity  from  his  analysis,**^ 

1  Fmfl  WikOQ,  iu  BiacktvomPs  Magazine y  roi.  xl.  p  132  tt  Mf. 
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JXow  ihift  adminblj  expfoaHW  whai  I  hare  alwaya  IbH  is  tiie 

gnnd  and  fnndaiiieiitAl  doisat  In  Dr.  Bmrnf^ 
.  l""'"T?!!!l'^'**    IheoiT,— a  defeet  vbidi  nodm  that  theoty  at 

tfilli^  w<»rib]efla.  Brown  pronflMs  to  explain 
tlie  pbttnonwBOtt  of  oaoMlity,  bat,  previomlj  to  ezplanatioa,  lie 
ervftcuatea  the  phmomenon  of  all  that  dandoratn  ezpUmation. 
What  rcmaiiM  in  the  phaaBomeDoii,  after  the  qiufitj  of  neoesntgr  is 
throw u,  or  /ather  silently  allowed  to  drop  out,  is  only  aoddenttl, 
only  a  consequence  of  the  essential  circumstance. 

The  opiiiiou:>  m  ii'g;ii<l  to  the  nature  and  oriL^in  of  tlie  principle 

of  Cauiiulity,  in  so  far  as  tliat  priiKii>lo  is^  viewed 
Cla«9iflcationof  opiu-     as  a  subjective  i)hieuomeiiou, —  as  a  Judgnioiit 
^      of  the  human  mind,  —  fall  into  two  '^reat  cate- 

on^'in  of  (he  Fniiei>  ^ 

fk of  CMisalilT'.  gories.     The  fi!*st  category  (A)  coini>rehen»1s 

tliose  ihoorics  wliich  consider  this  })riiK-i}>le  as 
Empirical  or  a  posteriori,  that  is,  as  ckriN  ed  from  e\]>crieiiee ;  tliu 
other  (B)  comprehends  those  which  view  it  as  Pure  or  u  priori, 
that  is,  as  a  condition  of  intelligence  itself.  These  two  primary 
genera  are,  however,  aeTorally  eubdivided  into  yanoae  »abordinate 
classes. 

The  £Miner  categwy  (A),  uoder  which  this  pdndple  is  regaixled 
as  the  result  of  ezperienee^  eontains  two  classes,  inasmnch  as  the 
oansal  jadgment  may  be  suppoeed  founded  either  (a)  on  an  Orig- 
inal, or  (b)  on  a  Deriyative,  eognition.  Each  of  these  again  is 
divided  into  two^  according  as  the  principle  is  snppoaed  to  have  an 
objective,  or  a  snlgectiTe,  oiigin.  Ibi  ih»  former  case^  that  is,  where 
the  cognition  is  snpposed  to  be  original  and  nnderived,  it  is  Objeet* 
ive,  or  rather  Objeotivo^bjeottve,  when  held  to  consist  in  an  imme- 
diate perception  of  the  power  or  efficacy  of  causes  in  the  external 
and  internal  worids  (1) ;  and  Snljective,  or  rather  Oljectfro43ub- 
jective,  when  viewed  as  given  in  a  aelf-oonsdonaneas  alone  of  the 
power  or  efficacy  of  onr  own  volitions  (2).  In  the  latter  case,  that 
Wj  where  the  cognition  is  supposed  to  be  derivative,  if  objective,  it 
is  viewed  as  a  product  of  liiduclion  and  Generalization  (o) ;  if  bub- 
jectivc,  of  Association  and  Custom  (4). 

Ill  like  luanner,  tlie  latter  category  (B),  under  which  the  causal 
principle  is  onnsi«1ered  not  ?is  n  result,  but  as  a  condition,  of  experi- 
ence, is  varioiKly  divided  and  sulxlivided.  In  the  lirst  place,  the 
opinions  under  this  cateufory  fall  into  two  classes,  inasmuch  ns  some 
regard  the  causal  judgment  (c)  as  an  Ultimate  or  Primary  law  of 
mind,  while  others  regard  it  (d)  as  a  Secondary  or  Derived.  Those 
who  hoM  the  former  doctrine,  \n  viewing  it  as  a  simple  original 
principle,  hold  likewiae  that  it  is  a  positive  aot| — an  affirmative 
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datum,  of  intelligence.  This  class  is  finally  subdivided  ioto  two 
opinions.  For  some  hold  that  the  causal  judgment,  as  necessary, 
18  given  in  what  they  call  the  |>rinciplc  of  Causality,'*  that  ifl,  the 
principle  which  declares  that  everything  which  begins  to  be»  must 
have  its  cause  (5) ;  whilst  at  least  one  philosopher,  without  explio* 
itly  denying  that  the  causal  judgment  is  neoessaiy,  would  identify 
it  with  the  principle  of  our  ''Eaepectation  of  the  Constancy  of 
nature  "  (6),  ♦ 

Those  who  hold  that  it  can  be  analysed  into  a  higher  principle^ 
also  hdd  that  it  is  not  of  a  positive  but  of  a  negatlTe  character. 
These,  however,  an  divided  into  two  chusses.  By  some  it  has  been 
maintained,  that  the  furinciple  of  Caasality  can  be  resolTed  into  the 
principle  of  Contradiction  (7),  which,  as  I  ibrmerly  stated*  to  you, 
ought  in  pro|)riety  to  be  called  the  principle  of  Non-ContradictioD. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  (though  it  never  has  been)  argued, 
ihut  tlie  judgment  of  Causality  can  bo  analyzed  into  what  I  called 
the  principle  of  tbc  Conditioned,  —  the  iuinciple  of  Ilelativity  (8). 
To  one  or  the  other  of  these  eight  headl^,  all  the  doctrines  thiit  have 
been  actually  maintained  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  principle  in 
question,  may  be  referred  ;  and  the  classification  is  the  better  worthy 
of  your  attention,  as  in  no  work  will  you  find  any  attempt  at  even 
au  en  i  irncratioa  of  the  various  theories,  actoal  and  possible,  on  this 
subject.' 

An  adequate  discussion  of  tlit^^p  ^^pvcral  heads,  and  a  special  con- 
sideration of  tlic  dift'erences  of  the  individual 
1  iiese  eight  doo-     oplnious  whicli  they  comprehend,  would  £u  ex- 
triu«  coiuidmd  in  j.^.^^  j         therefow^  confine  my- 


self to  a  few  observations  on  ^e  value  of  these 
eight  doctiines  in  general,  without  descending  to  the  particular 
modifications  under  which  they  have  been  maintained  by  particular 
philosophers.  « 
Of  these,  the  firsts — that  which  aaserts  that  we  have  a  pece^tion 

of  the  causal  agency,  as  we  have  a  perception  of 
'  ""''^"'iZHT"    the  existence  of  external  olneota,--this  omnion 

five    o»^uyo-  u  ij  •  *irzi 

8«ilaeiivab  bas  been  always  held  m  combmation  with  the 

Bavcepuoa  ormai  second, — that  wluch  maintains  that  we  are  self- 
2!i to*iii.L conscious  of  efficiency;  though  the  second  has 

been  fVequently  held  by  philosopher  who  have 

ab^idoned  the  first  as  untenable. 

Considering  them  top^ether,  that  is,  as  forining  the  oj)inion  that 
we  dii  ectly  and  immediately  apprehend  the  efliciency  ot  causes,  both 

t  ATrtitfirVtewof  tteTh— !»■  In  mgardt»liM  PHuclple  of  CMsadUgrwIlltMamad  on 
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THE0BIE8  IN  BBQiSD  TO  THB  FRINCIPLB8  OF  GAUSAUTT. 


'1. 

Gtj^&tanHOi^&atn  and  OttfedivMldeo- 

^       A   ttre,— B^tseptkm  of  ■^..-i  m.njj 

OriglnAl  J  estenud  ud  iatannL 
or 

PrimltlTe.  J  2, 

Objcctivo-subjcctivc,— Perception  of  Cao- 


Objuctire,— AidactioQ,  GamanillMrion. 


A. 

A  (Rectal  Mad|te  orinMDI- 


CoTitfnj^i^nt :  Lxpoctatian  of  the  Coo^tancy 
of  Natura. 


i-  mm  the  Law  of  Coutnuliction  (i. «.  Nott- 
CoatrauUction). 


Rom  the  Law  Of  Ite  CoDtftfoned. 
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external  and  internal, — thia  opiidon  la  lefhted  by  two  objeetiocia. 

The  fivat  ia,  that  we  have  no  anoh  apprehen- 
Bdktod  en  two    don,— no  Bodi  knowledge;  the  aecond,  that  if 

we  had,  this  being  merely  empirical, — merely 
conversniit  with  individual  instances,  could  never  account  for  the 
quality  of  necessity  aud  uuiversalily  Avhich  accompanies  the  judix- 
ment  of  causality.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  tliosc  objections,  it  is 
now  universally  admitted  that  we  have  no  perception  of  the  con- 
nection of  cause  and  effect  in  the  external  wuilJ.  For  example, 
when  nno  l>illiard«ball  i>»  seen  to  strike  anutiier,  we  perceive  only 
that  tlie  inij)ul8e  of  the  one  is  followed  by  the  motion  of  the  other, 
bat  have  no  perception  of  any  force  or  efficiency  in  tlio  first,  by 

which  it  is  connected  with  the  second,  in  the 
fu!i!paini«t^9m'  relation  of  causality.  Hume  was  the  philos- 
neetion  of  cauae  and  opher  who  decided  the  opinion  of  the  world  on 
effbct  in  the  oxtemai    thifi  poiut.   He  wa8  not»  howoTer,  the  first  who 

world,  -  maiDtained  ^^^^        ieaBOnOT  who  -tnted 

it  mo«!t  clearly.  He,  howOTer,  believed  himself 
or  would  induce  na  to  believe  that  in  tbia  he  waa  original.  Speaking 
of  tbia  pointy  <*I  am  aenaLble^**  he  aaya,  '^that  of  all  the  paradoxeai 
which  I  hare  had,  or  ahall  hereafter  hnve^  ooeaaion  to  advanoe,  in 
the  eonrae  of  thia  treatiae^  the  praaent  one  ia  the  moat  Tlolent»  and 
that  it  ia  merely  by  dint  of  aolid  proof  and  reaeoning  I  oan  ever 
hope  it  will  have  adndaaion,  and  oreroome  the  inTeterate  prcjudicea 
of  mankind.  Before  we  are  reconciled  to  thia  doctrine,  how  often 
moat  we  repeat  to  onraeWea,  that  the  aimple  Tiew  <Mf  any  two 
objecta  or  actionfl^  however  related,  can  never  give  na  any  idea 
of  power,  or  of  a  connection  betwixt  them ;  that  thia  idea  arises 
fipom  the  repetition  of  their  union :  that  the  repetition  neither  dis- 
covers nor  causes  anything  in  the  objects,  but  has  an  influence  only 
on  the  mind,  by  tliat  customary  transition  it -produces:  that  this 
customary  trausitiou  is,  therefore,  the  same  with  the  power  and 
necessity;  which  are  consequently  qualities  of  perceptions,  not  of 
objects,  anil  arc  iutemally  felt  by  the  soul,  and  not  perceived  exter- 
nally in  bodies?"* 

T  c(»nhl  adduce  to  yon  a  whole  army  of  philoso]>hers  previous  to 
Hume,  who  had  atmoonced  and  illnatrated  the  ikct.^  Aa  far  as  I 

1  Tnaiiu  of  Httnum  Naittrt^  T.  i.  b.  1.  p.  UL  8, 4.   Opera.  PkU.,  1.  p.  818.  Che  v.  Kamsnv, 

f  14,  p.  291,  orlg.  edit  tMtt,  M.  ^  Natmat  amd  JEmmM  Jb/ifi<»>. 

S  Cr  Sturm,  Physica  t2fclit>a,  o.  iv.  p.  p.  100;  QlMffow,  1748.  That  ArMolto  dM  ■«( 

(edit.  leST).   Stewart,  Elrmtntu,  i.  Worki,  ii.  acknowI«»<!gt^  (hat  aeiiM  had  anvpereeptJo* 

Bote  C,  P'  476,  Eiemenu.  u.  Works^  iii.  noVe  O,  of  the  cauimi  eonaection,  is  sbown  bj  hli 
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bftre  been  Me  to  traoe  Hf  this  doctrine  WM  fifffc  pramilgited  toir- 

flrds  th6  oomiiifliiMnieiit  of  tho  twdfth  eeuUujj 

jiinr^iniXt^'^     •*  Bagdad,  by  Algazel  (El  GhkIi),  a  piooB  Mo. 

hammedan  philosopher,  who  not  undeservedly 

obtaiiiBd  the  title  of  Imaura  of  the*  World,    Algazel  did  not  deny 

the  iTiility  of  causalioii,  but  he  muliiiuiiied  that 
(jod  w  uii  the  only  efficient  cause  in  nature  an<l 
that  second  causes  were  not  properly  causes 
but  ouly  occasions,  of  the  effect.  That  we  liave  no  perception  of 
anv  real  agencv  of  one  bodv  on  another,  is  a  truth  %vhich  has  not 
more  clearly  Ix'en  stated  or  illu-strato*]  hy  any  ist  < [ur  iit  philoso- 
pher than  by  liim  who  first  proclaiiucHl  it.    The  doctrine  of  Alirazel 

was  adopted  by  that  great  sect  among  the  Mns- 
pnlman  <loctors,  who  were  styled  t/ione  .^peffkmg 
in  the  Umd  {loquentes  in  lege),  that  i%  the  law  of  Mohammed.  From 

the  Eastern  Scliools  the  opinion  passed  to  those 
of  the  West;  and  we  find  it  a  problem  which 
divided  the  scholttdo  philosophers,  whether  God  were  the  only  effi- 
cient, or  whether  causation  could  be  attributed  to  created  cxiflt- 
eoces.^  Afler  tlie  revival  of  letters,  the  opinion  of  Aigaael  mm 
miuntained  by  mttiy  individual  thinkers,  though  it  no  longer  re- 
tained the  same  promineiiee  in  the  lehoola.  It  was  held,  for  exam. 

ple^  by  Malebranohe^*  and  liis  illiutratioik  from 
Mai«bniKitw.        ^  oollirion  of  two  biOiard-baUa  is  likewise  tiiat 


of  Hmne,  who  probably  boirowed  flom  Jfakibniiclie  b<rtli  tfae  opin- 
ion and  the  example. 

Bat  there  are  many  philosophers  ^o 


n.  objectivo-sui^-.    ^       external  peweption,  and  maintain  onr 

tlve.     Perception  of,  * 

caawi  efficiency,  in-    mtenuu  conaeiottaness,  ai  eaneatfon  or  power. 

This  opinion  was,  in  one  chapter  of  his  JESmi^ 

advanced  by  Locke,  and,  at  a  very  recent  date, 
it  lias  been  amphlicd  and  enforced  with  distin- 
guished ability  by  the  late  M.  Maine  de  Biran,' — one  of  the  acatest 


ftnd  by  his  denying  that  MnM b  princi-  Divina,  i.  vi.  ^  0.  p  <>3  w  v/.  (edit.  1705)  ] 

pip  of  ^^i«<!oIn,  as  ignorant  of  caumCwe  Met.,  3  '  II-     rcA*  dt  la  V&U^,  1.  ti  p.«.  jit.] 

i.  p  60,  uadtdi,  l^  onaeca.  Sm  alM  Coninbzi-  i  liook  iL  c  nl.  i  6  —  Eo. 

JkO^.U.4».)]  *  St  ail        ito  Lffmu  4t  JUiTw^iiri, » 


1  See  Avcrroe*,   Destruetut    Destntetionis.  riU.,  MeuveUes  Conhd&alions,  p.  241 ;  and 

Aristotefii  Optra,  Vcnrt.  If^O.  toI.  fx.  p  W.  j>on9*s  nnr  Ar^wnenta  tontn  V  Apprrreptiom  Im* 

Quoted  bv  ieunetnanii,  Gmek.  tltr  FkU.  voK  mtdiatt  tfune  Uaimn  CavsaU  entn  U  V(nii9it0t 

TlU.  p.«l5.— Bd.  I*  JM«H  «ton  Mwv-  Cm.  p.  888  (edit 

a  [Hee  BH.  Tn  Sent.  1,  h:  fli-*  W  q.  1.  Cf.  Prtftce,  bf  H.  Coosin,  p.  S4;  aud  Covrt 

IHAitly,  r6<«/.  dist.  2.  q.  2E,  referred  to  by  d*  V  Hiuoirt  de  la  Phtlosophie  (zriih  Si^}  t 

8«telbler,  Opera  maphysim,  L  fl.  0. 111.  lit.  li  Lziz.  p.  281  (edit  1339}.— BD. 

.  39, 9.  IM  (edit.  IMS).  flMalM8tem,J«firite 
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metaphyiidaiM  of  Fitnee.  On  this  doctrine^  tbe  notion  of  eanse  is 
not  given  to  ns  by  the  obtervations  of  eztemal  pluenoinena,  which, 
•8  oonridered  only  by  the  senses,  manifest  no  causal  efficLoney,  and 
appear  to  us  only  as  successive;  it  is  given  to  us  within,  in  rcllec- 
tiuij,  in  the  consciousness  of  our  operations  and  of  the  j»owcr  which 
exerts  them, — viz^  the  will.  I  make  an  effort  to  inoxe  my  arm,  nnd 
I  move  it.  Wlien  we  analyze  attentively  the  phaMu>inen()n  of  etloi  t, 
whieh  ^1.  de  Biran  coasitiers  as  the  type  of  the  plia-noinon:)  of  voli- 
tion, the  following  are  tlie  results  :  —  V\  the  consei<MiMicss  of  an  act 
of  will;  2°,  The  conseiousness  of  a  motion  produeed  ;  .'V,  A  rela- 
tion of  the  motion  to  tiie  volition.  And  what  is  this  relation?  Not 
a  sim]>le  relation  of  suceession.  The  will  is  not  for  iis  a  pure  act 
without  efficiency,  —  it  is  a  productive  energy;  so  that  in  a  volition 
there  is  given  to  ns  the  notion  of  cause,  and  this  notion  we  subse- 
qnentiy  transport,  —  project  out  irom  onr  intenud  sotivities^  into  tbs 
changes  of  the  external  world. 
^This  reasonings  in  so  &r  as  regards  the  mere  empirical  fact  of  our 

consolonsness  of  cniisnrity,  in  the  relation  of  our 
wiu  as  moving,  and  of  onr  limos  as  moved^  is 
L  ii«  oooMiioumMi    roftited  hy  the  oonstderation,  that  hetween  tho 
of  eaoNii  conoection    ovBTt  fMt  of  coipoml  movemsnt  of  vhioh  irs 
between  rmsm  ud    ^  oognisattt,  and  the  Internal  act  of  mental 

determination  of  which  we  are  also  eognizanC, 
there  intervenes  a  nnmerons  seiies  of  intermediate  agencies  of 
which  we  have  no  knowledge ;  and,  eonseqnently,  that  we  can  have 
no  consolonsness  of  waj  cansal  oonneotioa  hetween  the  extreme 
Bnks  of  this  6hain» — the  volition  to  move  and  the  limh  moving,  as 
this  hypothesis  asserts.  No  one  is  immediatdy  oonsoions,  for  exam- 
ple, of  moving  his  arm  through  his  volition.  Previously  to  this 
ultimate  movement,  muscles,  nerves,  a  multitude  of  solid  and  fluid 
parts,  must  be  set  in  motion  by  tlie  will,  but  of  this  motion  we 
know,  fioiu  consciousness,  absolutely  nothing.  A  pei"son  struck 
with  paralysis  is  conscious  of  no  inability  in  his  limb  to  fulfil  the 
determinations  of  his  will;  and  it  is  oidy  after  havini:^  wilk'd  and 
finding  that  his  li[iil>-  do  not  obey  his  volition,  that  he  learns  by  his 
expeneneo,  that  the  exienud  movpTiu nt  does  not  follow  the  internal 
act.  But  as  the  paralytic  learns  alter  the  volition,  that  liis  lindjs  do 
not  obey  his  mind  ;  so  it  is  only  after  volition  that  tlie  man  in  health 
ieams,  that  his  limbs  do  obey  the  mandates  of  his  will. 

But,  .independently  of  all  this,  the  seeond  objection  above  men- 
tioned is  £ital  to  the  theory  which  would  found  the  judgment  of 
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eannlitj  on  any  Qni|>irica]  cognition,  v-h«Uior  of  tbe 

of  mind  or  of  tho  phtmoiiioBa  of  matter.  Ad- 
2  And  eren  If  tbto    mittiDg  tluit  oausaUou  wwB  oogoiiaible^  and  thai 


mrimitlcd,  ttkUn  to  me- 


V   .  .      poiceptum  and  flelf-oooaoioosneM  were  oompe- 

count  for  the  Jttdf>  •  •  • 

i«f  CMOHr^  ^     apprehonatoDy  itili  a«  thoae  faonltki 


oouldonlj  take  note  of  indmdnal 
abonld  be  wholly  unable,  oni  of  aaoh  emj^oal  aeli,  to  evolYe  the 
quality  of  neoe«ity  and  nnivenality,  by  wbiob  tbia  notion  la  dia- 
tinguisbed.  Admitting  tbat  we  bad  really  obsenred  tbe  agency  of 
any  nnmber  of  eanses,  still  tbia  would  not  explain  to  as,  bow  we  are 
unable  to  think  a  manifeatation  of  existenoe  witboot  thinking  it  an 
an  effect.  Our  internal  experience,  eapecially  in  the  relation  of  our 
volitions  to  ihoir  (-fleets,  may  be  useful  in  gi\iaL^  lis  a  tlearer  notioji 
of  o;ii».>;ility ;  but  it  is  altoj^ctlicr  incompetent  to  account  for  what 
in  it  there  is  of  the  quabty  of  neccasity.  So  much  for  the  two  the- 
ories at  tlio  1r':i(1  of  the  Table- 
As  tlio  fii"st  an<l  seconfl  opinions  liave  been  usnally  associated,  so 
also  have  tho  tlnrd  and  lourth,  —  that  is,  tin;  doctrine  tl»:it  our 
notion  of  causality  is  the  otlspriui^  of  tlie  objective  principle  of 
Induction  or  (joneralization,  and  the  doctrine,  that  it  \4  tho  nffiyring 
of  the  subjective  principle  of  Association  or  Custom, 
In  regard  to  the  former,  —  the  third,  it  is  plain  that  the  obaenra- 

tion,  Umt  certain  pbttnomena  are  found  to  lao^ 
m.  Objective -In-     ^^^^  oetUun  other  pbimoniena,  and  tbe  generel- 

nation  oonseqnent  thcroon»  uiat  these  are  reerjv 
loeally  caneee  and  effects,  could  never  of  itself 
bare  engendered  not  only  the  strong  but  the  irresistible  belief  that 
every  event  most  have  its  oaose.  Kaoh  of  these  observations  is  ooi^ 
tingent ;  and  any  nnmber  of  observed  oontingeneies  will  never  un* 
pose  upon  ns  tbe  fteling  of  neoessity,  of  onr  inability  to  think  tbe 
opposite.  Nay  more;  this  tbeovy  evolves  the  absolnte  notion  of 
caosality  ont  of  the  observation  of  a  eertain  nnmber  of  nniform 
oonseentions  among  pbjnnomeniL  Bat  we  find  no  diffienlty  what- 
ever in  conoeiving  the  reverse  of  all  or  any  of  tbe  oonseentions  we 
have  observed;  and  yet  the  general  notion  of  oansality,  which,  ex 
Jiypothesi^  is  their  reanlt^  we  cannot  possibly  think  as  possibly 
unreal.  We  have  always  seen  a  stone  fiill  to  tbe  ground,  when 
thrown  into  the  air,  but  we  find  no  difficulty  in  representing  to  our- 
selves the  jtossibility  of  one  or  all  stones  gravitating  from  the  earth; 
only  \s  e  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  this,  or  any  other  event, 
happeiiinn^  without  a  cause. 

Xor  does  the  latt<»r,  —  the  fourth  theory,  —  that  of  Ou?»tom  or 
AtiiiociatioD,  —  afford  a  better  solution.    The  attribute  of  ueoee- 
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wtby  aaniioi  be  dwived  from  onaCom.  *  Allow  the  foroe  of  eoitom  to 

bo  great  as  may  be^  alill  it  U  always  limited  to 
aJLJu!'^'    ^^"^  customary,  aod  the  customary  has  nothing 

whatever  in  it  of  the  neeessary.  Bat  we  have 
here  to  aoeoODt  not  for  a  strong,  bat  for  an  abeolntely  iiresistible^ 
bell^  Ob  this  theory,  also^  the  causal  judgment,  when  assoeiatioa 
is  recent,  should  bo  weak,  and  should  only  gradually  acquire  Its  full 
force  in  proportion  ns  custom  becomes  inveterate,  lint  do  we  find 
that  tlio  causal  judixmeat  is  weaker  in  the  youiig,  stronsfer  in  the 
old  y  There  in  uo  difference.  In  either  case  there  is  no  less  and  no 
more;  the  necessity  in  both  is  absolute.  Mr.  Ilnrne  patronized  the 
oj  ini  tti,  tliat  the  notion  of  causality  is  the  offspring  of  exjierience 
engeiuieie«i  upon  custom.^  But  ili  e  have  a  sorry  insight  into  the 
philosophy  ot  that  j^reat  thinker,  wIjo  suppose  that  tliis  was  a  dog- 
matic theory  of  his  own.  On  the  contrary,  in  hi^  hands,  it  was  a 
mere  reduction  of  dogiuatisiu  to  absurdity  by  showing  the  inconsis- 
tency of  its  results.  To  the  Lookian  sensualism,  Hume  proposed 
the  problem,  —  to  account  for  the  phaenomenon  of  necessity  in  our 
notion  of  the  causal  nexos.  That  philosophy  afforded  uo  other 
piinoii»le  through  which  even  the  attempt  at  a  solution  could  be 
made; — and  tbo  principle  of  custom,  Home  shows,  could  not  fhr- 
niah  a  real  necessity.  The  alternative  was  plain.  Either  the  doc- 
trine of  sensualism  is  falsci  or  our  nature  is  a  delosion.  SliaUow 
thinkera  adopted  the  latter  alternative^  and  were  lost;  profibond 
thinkeiSi  on  the  oantraiy^  wero  detennined  to  lay  a  deeper  lbmida» 
tion  of  philosophy  than  that  of  the  snpeiflsial  edifioe  of  Looke ;  and 
thoa  it  m  that  Home  beoarae  the  oanae  or  the  occasion  of  aU  that  ii 
of  principal  valne  in  our  more  recent  motaphyaics.  Home  is  the 
parent  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant»  and,  throi^h  Kant»  of  the  whole 
philosophy  of  Germany ;  he  is  the  parent  of  the  philosophy  of  Reid 
and  Stewart  in  Scotland,  and  of  aU  that  ia  of  preeminent  note  in 
the  metaphyttos  of  France  and  It;Uy. — Bat  to  retam. 
I  now  oome  to  the  second  category  (B),  and  to  the  first  of  the 

four  particular  heads  which  it  likewise  contains, 
ytto<^     —the  o])inion,  namely,  that  tlic  judirmcnt,  that 

pit  of  iBtBUlgtMMk 

everything  that  begins  to  be  must  have  a  cause, 
is  a  simple  primary  datum,  a  poi^itive  i^evelation  of  intellis^encc.  To 
this  In  ;i  1  are  to  be  referred  the  theories  on  causality  ol  J>escarte8, 
LeiLnit/,  lo  id,  Stewart,  Kant,  Fiehte,  Cousin,  and  the  minority  of 
recent  ^hiiosophers.   This  id  tbc  tifth  theory  iu  order. 
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Dr.  Brown  hag  pronmli^atod  a  dortrinc  of  Causality,  which  mmy 

be  riiuiibered  as  tlic  nixth ;  thouafh  perhaps  it  is 
^  '[i^^iilj  "rtf'iMi      hardly.  deserviiiL,^  of  distinct  enumeration.  lie 

actnrdly  iiU'iitUieji  tlie  ennsnl  jnd<jjment,  which  to 


us  i-  iM  cessarv,  with  thv  i)riuci|»le  by  which  we 
are  merely  incUned  to  believe  in  the  uniformity  of  natore^s  opera- 
tion i<. 

Superseding  any  articulate  consideration  of  this  opinion,  and  re- 
verting to  the  liftii,  much  might  be  said  in  relation  to  the  several 
modifications  of  this  opinion,  as  bold  by  different  philosophers;  but 
I  most  content  myself  with  a  brief  eritidsm  of  the  doctrine  in  refer- 
ence to  its  uoet  general  features. 

Kow  it  if  manifest,  that,  against  the  aaramption  of  a  Bpeoiel  prin- 
ciple, which  this  doctrine  makes,  there  exigte  a  primary  presumptMNi 
of  philosophy.  This  is  the  law  of  Paramony,  which  M>id8^  without 

neoessity,  the  mnltiplioalloD  of  entities^  powen, 
^mh  opiBkii  «ritt.    prindplee»  or  cames ;  aboTc  all  the  poetnlation  of 

rrimarr  pnmmp'  satuikDawn  fevos^  whcrs  a  known  impotence  OMi 
tiea  «f  puioMpiif  aeoonnt  fat  the  effect  We  are^  thmfore^  enti- 
agaiiHt  Miumpuon  of  f^ed  to  apply  Ocoam*s  naoT  to  this  theoiy  of 
aiwldi^f'*'*'^  **'  oansality,  unless  it  be  proved  impossible  to  ex- 
plain the  causal  judgment  at  a  dieaper  rate,  by 
deriving  it  from  a  higher  and  that  a  negative  origin.  On  a  doctrine 
like  the  present  is  thrown  the  onus  of  vindicating  its  nece^fity,  by 
showing  that  unless  a  special  and  positive  principle  be  assume. I,  iliere 
exists  no  competent  niode  to  save  the  pluenomena.  It  can  only, 
therefore,  be  atijiiUte*!  j)rovisonly;  and  it  falls  of  course,  if  tlie  phae- 
nomenon  it  would  explain  can  be  explained  on  less  onerous  conditions. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  theory  to  strni  1  or  fall  according  n<  il  e 

two  remaining  opinions  are  or  are  not  louud 
71^'  inauflUcient,  T  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 

these.  The  first,  —  the  seventh,  is  a  doctrine 
that  has  long  been  exploded.  It  attemi)ts  to  establish  the  principle 
of  Causality  upon  the  principle  of  Contradiction.  Leibnitz  was  too 
acute  a  metaphysician  to  attempt  to  prove  the  principle  of  Sufticient 
Reason  or  Causality,  which  is  an  nmpliative  or  synthetic'  principle^ 
by  the  principle  of  contradiction,  which  is  merely  explicative  or  ana- 
lytic. Bat  his  followers  were  not  so  wise.  Wol^^  Banmgarten/ 
and  many  other  Leibnitsians,  paraded  demonstratioQS  of  the  law  of 
the  Sufficient  Beaaon  on  the  ground  of  the  law  of  Contradietioii ; 


1  [Ontologia,  f  70  ] 

>  IMtatfktttkf  i  18.]  [C£  W«kh,  ImOm  mMW.] 
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but  the  reasoning  always  proceeds  on  the  covert  assumption  of  the 
very  point  in  question.  The  same  artrumont  is,  however,  at  an  ear- 
lier date,  to  be  found  in  Lookr,^  auJ  nuxlifications  of  it  in  Hobbes' 
and  Clarke.*  Hume,*  who  was  unly  iware  of  the  arafunient  a^  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  metaphysicians,  has  given  it  a  refutation,  which 
has  earned  tlie  approbation  of  li<'id;  and  by  foreign  j)liilosopliers  its 
emptiness,  in  tiie  lian-ls  <  it  i  iie  Wollian  metaphysicians,  has  frequently 
been  exposed/*  Listen  to  the  pretended  demonstration:  —  What- 
ever is  produced  without  a  cause,  is  produced  by  nothing;  in  other 

words,  has  nothing  for  its  cause.    But  nothing 

The  same  intuition  that  makes  us  aware,  that 
nothing  ia  not  somethiti^  ahows  us  that  everything  must  have  a 
real  eause  of  its  ezistenoe.  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the 
existence  of  causes  being  the  point  in  qaestton^  the  existence  of 
oanaea  most  not  be  taken  for  granted,  in  the  rery  reasoning  which 
attempts  to  prove  their  realttj.  In  exdnding  canaes  we  exclude  all 
causes;  and  conseqnentlj  exdnde  nothing  considered  as  a  cause ;  it 
is  not)  therefore^  allowable^  eontraiy  to  that  excLosion,  to  snppove 
nothing  as  a  cause,  and  then  fiom  the  ahsardity  of  that  supposition 
to  infer  the  absurdity  of  the  .exdnsioii  itse]£  *  If  everything  must 
have  a  ceme^  H  fellows  that»  npon  the  exclusion  of  other  causes,  we 
must  accept  of  nothing  as  a  cause.  But  it  is  the  veiy  point  a*  issue, 
whether  eveiytfaing  must  have  «  cause  or  not;  and, therefere,  it 
violates  the  first  prindples  of  raaaoning  to  take  this  qumritmn  itself 
as  granted.   This  opinion  is  now  universdly  abandoned. 

The  eighth  and  last  opinion  is  that  which  regards  the  judgment 

of  causality  as  derive<l ;  and  derives  it  not  from 
l^^^ml^^^omo''^        *  power,  but  from  an  impotence,  of  mind;  iu  a 

word,  from  the  principle  of  the  Conditioned.  I 
do  not  think  it  possible,  wiilnuit  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  various 
catecrories  of  tinmght,  to  make  you  fully  ini(b'rstaud  the  grounds 
and  beaiiiiLC'5  of  this  opinion.  In  ntti  tiiptiiiL^  to  explain,  you  must, 
tlierefore,  aliow  me  to  take  for  granted  certain  laws  of  thought,  to 
which  I  have  only  been  able  incidentiUly  to  allude.  Those,  how- 

1  f fkaay,  book  iv.  0. 10,  i  8.    Works^  I.  p<  4  Treat,  of  Hmn.  Natmt^  b.  i.  p.  iU.  1 8,  GC. 

2M.]  [Tbis  it  doubtI«M  the  pusage  of  Locke  Beid,  Wwka,  p.  4fi6.  Stewart,  Dkmt.  W«rils, 

which  is  criticized  by  Home  ( Trtcu.  of  Bmm.  I  p.  441.— Ed. 

Nat.,h  i  p.  1  I  3);  bnt  It  will  liartlly  Nnr  the  5  [See  Walch,  I^r  v.  TAcrrichendtr  GruntL 

interpretation  pat  upon  It  by  Uume  and  Sir  fiiedennanoi  Acta  SekoUutictt^  t.  vU.  p.  UO, 

t  Ofuurtfondy^crs^itt/,  iTari^tdtt.  ltoH»  p»  MS.  hmimt  Lmkmtt     flwiiwlfnf,  I  f* 

worth,  vol.  Iv.  p.  27G.  —  Ed.  Mi.] 

a  i  Dtmotutratum,  p.  9.  alibi.    See  al«o  9, 
Qm«MB4i^  JhM  «tf  BUL  » 10.) 
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ever,  which  I  postulate,  are  sudi  as  are  now  genenlfy  admiUad  hf 
aU  philosopliers  who  allow  Uie  mind  itaalf  to  b0  a  source  of  cog^ 
tioDS ;  and  ibo  <mly  one  which  has  not  be«n  reoofniaed  by  thm^ 
but  whicht  as  I  cudcavore*]  biiofly  piove  to  yoa  hi  my  lost  Lec- 
ture, mvat  likawiie  b«  tak«n  intq  aooonnt^  ia  the  Law  of  the  Condi> 
tioned, — tba  law  that  tha  eonoaiTaMe  haa  alwa(^  two  <^poiita 
extreme^  and  that  tha  aaAremaa  ara  aqnally  inoouMivabla.  That 
the  Conditioned  la  to  be  viewed,  not  aa  a  powevi  hot  aa  a  poweiieaB- 
new,  of  mind,  la  evinoed  by  thia» — that  the  two  extvamea  aie  ooo- 
tradiotoiie^  and,  aa  oontiadietoria%  tho«g)b  neither  alteraatiTe  ean 
be  eoneeiTed, — thought  aa  poaaiUe,  one  or  other  mnat  be  admitted 
to  be  neoeasary. 

Fhi]o8ophev8|  who  allow  n  native  pnnciple  to  the  mind  at  all, 
allow  that  Sbdatenoe  is  aneh  a  prin<^le.  I  ihall,  therefine^  take  for 

granted  Existence  as  the  highest  category  or  condition  of  though t« 
As  I  noticed  to  you  in  my  last  Lecture,'  no  thought  is  possible 

except  iindci  this  category.  All  that  we  ptr- 
^^igmn%  9t^^iu^  ceive  or  imagine  as  different  from  us,  we  perceive 
fl«a  this  law.  imagine  as  olyectively  existent.   All  tliat  we 

OftiifoflMoftlmgiit.  con*K;ious  ot  as  an  act  or  nin-litication  of  seL^ 

Wiiaiiiiiiii  ^®        conscious  of  only  as  fulijcclively  exist- 

ent. Ail  thought,  tlierefore,  implies  tlie  thought 
of  existence ;  and  this  is  the  veritable  exposition  of  the  enthymema 
of  Descartes,  —  Cogito  ergo  sum.  I  cannot  think  that  I  think, 
without  thinking  that  I  exist,  —  I  cannot  ho  conscious,  without 
being  conscious  that  I  am.  Let  existence,  then,  be  laid  down  aaa 
neoeaaaiy  fonn  o£  tiiought.   As  a  second  category  or  subjective  con- 

(lit ion  of  thought,  I  postulate  that  of  Time. 
This,  likewiae^  cannot  be  denied  me.   It  is  the 
neceasaiy  condition  of  every  oonsoions  set;  thonght  is  only  realined 
to  ns  as  in  snooessLon,  and  snooession  Sa  only  conceived  by  ns  nnder 
the  concept  *of  time.  £jcistence  and  eaiatence  In  Time  ia  thna  an 
elementaiy  form  of  onr  inteU^noe, 
Bat  wa  do  not  conceive  ezistenee  fai  time  shsolntely  or  infinitelj, 
^        ^       — we  concdve  it  only  sa  oonditioned  in  time: 
and  ExisteDce  Conditioned  in  Time  ezinmea, 
at  onoe  and  in  relation,  the  three  categories  of  thought,  which  atfbrd 
ns  in  combination  tbe  prindple  of  Causality.  This  requires  some 
explanation. 

When  we  perceive  or  imacrine  nn  object,  wo  perceive  or  imagine 
it — 1%  As  existent,  and,  2^^  As  in  limej  Existence  and  liiue  be- 


1  P.  eao.— Ed. 
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ing  categoneB  of  all  thought.  But  what  is  meant  by  saying  I  per* 

oeive^  or  imaginei  or,  in  genei-al,  think,  an  ob* 

Fy  ;.ionrp  mil.  j^.,.^  ^jQjy.  J  perceive,  or  imagine,  or,  in  general, 
iio,u  I  iu  1  imc  atlurd,    ^.    it  to  e»et f  Simplj  thb  j-that,  as  think- 

the  principle  oi  Can*'  ,  .  « 

auiy.  ing  it,  I  cannot  but  think  it  to  exut,  in  other 

words,  that  I  cannot  annihilate  it  in  thought.  I 
may  think  away  ftom  it,  I  may  turn  to  other  things;  and  I  can  thm 
exdnde  it  from  my  oonsdonsness;  but^  actually  thinking  it,  I  can- 
not think  it  as  non-existent,  for  as  it  is  thought,  so  it  is  lliought 
existent. 

But  a  thing  is  thought  to  exists  only  as  it  is  thought  to  exist  in 
time.    Time  is  present,  past,  and  future.    We  cannot  think  an 

object  of  thouufht  as  non-ciristeiit  de  presenti,  —  as  actually  an  object 
of  thought.  But  can  we.  think  tliat  qiuiiitum  of  existence  of  which 
an  object,  real  or  ideal,  is  the  comjileiaent,  ns  non-existent,  cither  in 
time  past,  or  in  liriie  future?  Make  the  cxpciiinent.  Try  to  tliink 
the  object  of  your  thons-ht  as  non-i'xi>ti  nt  iu  the  moment  before 
the  present.  —  You  cnnnut.  Try  it  in  the  moment  before  that. — 
You  cannot.  Nor  can  you  anniliilate  it  by  carrying  it  back  to  any 
moment,  li  >\vevcr  distant  in  tlic  ]>ast.  You  mny  conceive  tlie  ]>arts 
of  which  tills  complement  of  existence  is  composed,  as  separated; 
if  a  material  object,  you  can  think  it  as  shivered  to  atoms,  subli- 
mated into  ajther;  hut  not  one  iota  of  existence  can  you  concei\"e 
as  annihilated,  which  subseqtiently  yon  thought  to  exist.  In  like 
manner  try  the  future, — try  toconoetve  the  prospectiTe  annihila- 
tion of  any  present  object, — of  any  atom  of  any  present  object. — 
Tott  caimot.  All  this  may  be  possible,  but  of  it  we  cannot  think 
the  possibility.  But  if  you  can  thus  conceive  neither  the  absolute 
oommencement  nor  the  absolute  termination  of  anything  that  is 
once  thought  to  exist,  try,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  can  conceive 
the  opposite  alternative  of  infinite  non-oommencement,  of  i ignite 
non-terminatton.  To  this  you  are  equally  impotent.  This  is  the 
categoty  of  the  Conditioned,  as  applied  to  tbe  category  of  Exist- 
ence under  the  category  of  Time. 

But  in  this  apiilication  is  the  principle  of  Causality  not  given? 
Why,  what  is  the  law  of  Causality?  Simply  this,  —  that  when  an 
object  is  presented  jdiieuoinenally  as  comuieneing,  we  cannot  but 
suppose  that  the  complement  of  existence,  which  it  now  contains, 
has  previously  been  ;  —  in  other  wor>ls,  tliat  all  that  we  at  preseul 
come  to  know  as  an  efl'eet  must  previously  have  existed  in  its 
causes ;  though  what  these  causes  are  w^e  may  perhaps  be  altogether 
uuabie  even  to  surmise. 
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THE  BEGULATIVE  1  Ai  lT^TY  — LAW  OF  THE  CONDITIONED,  Di 
ITS  AiTLICATXONS.  — CAI^aUTT. 

O0B  last  Leoture  wm  prinoiiMUj  oooafiied  in  giving  a  systcmatie 

Tiew  and  a  suiuinary  eritieidm  of  the  various 
opuiunis  of  pbiliOBopbcrs,  regarding  tlie  origin  of 
tbal  inevitaUs  nooesiby  of  oar  nature)  which  eompek  ns  to  refbse 
any  real  oommenosment  of  existsnos  to  the  phmoraena  which  arise 
in  and  aronnd  as;  in  other  wordi^  that  neoeipity  of  onr  natnre^ 
under  whieh  we  cannot  bat  conceive  ererything  that  ocean,  to  be 
an  effiBot,  that  is,  to  be  something  oonseqaenti  which^  as  whollj 
deiifcd  from,  may  be  wholly  refunded  into^  something  antecedents 
The  opinions  of  philosophers  with  regard  to  the  genealogy  of  this 
daim  of  thought,  may  be  divided  into  two  nmuna  gentra  or  cate> 
gories ;  as  all  opinioas  on  this  point  view  the  Caosal  Judgment  either, 
1**,  As  resting  imme^atcly  or  mediately  on  experience,  or  2*,  As  rest- 
in-  iiiimediatcly  or  mediately  on  a  native  prindple  of  the  mind  itself; 
—  in  short,  all  theories  of  causulit y  make  it  either  a  posteriori  or 
Kiuj. 11  ir.il,  or  make  it  a  j>r/oW  or  Purp. 

I  shall  i»ot  atrain  enumeraie  tiu'  x  u  iuus  suboialiiate  doctrines  into 
which  the  foniu'r  category  is  subclividod;  and,  in  relation  to  all  of 
thosi*  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are  one  and  all  wholly  worth- 
less, as  wholly  incapaljlo  of  accounting  for  the  quality  of  necessity, 
by  which  we  are  couscioas  that  the  causal  judgment  is  character- 
ized. 

The  opinions  wliich  fall  nndcr  the  second  category  are  not  obnox- 
ious to  this  bweej)iiig  objection  (except  Brown's),  as  they  are  all 
equally  competent  to  save  the  phsenomenon  of  a  subjective  necessity. 
Of  the  three  opinions  (I  disootmt  Brown's)  under  this  head,  one 
supposes  that  the  law  of  Causality  is  a  positive  affirmation,  and  a 
primary  &ot  of  thought,  incapable  of  all  further  analysis.  The  other 
two,  on  the  contrary,  view  it  as  a  negative  principle^  and  as  capable 
of  resolnticii  into  a  higher  law. 
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'Of  theaei  the  first  opiuioii  (the  sixth)  is  opposed  in  limine,  by  the 
presumption  of  philosophy  againai  the  mnltipUcation  of  speciiU  prin- 
ciples. Bj  the  law  of  Parcimony^  the  aaaamption  of  a  special  pria- 
ple  can  only  be  legitimated  hj  its  necessity ;  and  that  Decesdty  only 
emerges  if  the  phflBnomenoii  to  be  eiqplained  can  be  explained  by  no 
known  and  ordinaiy  causes.  The  posnble  validity  of  this  theory, 
therefore^  depends  on  the  two  others -being  aotnaUy  ibnnd  inoom. 
potent  As  postokting  no  special,  no  new,  no  poative  principle,  and 
pfofeflsbg  to  aoooont  fixt  the  pbsnomenon  opon  a  common  and  a 
negative  groond,  tliey  poasess  a  primary  presnmption  in  their  £ivor; 
and  if  one  or  other  be  fonnd  to  aflford  ns  a  possible  solution  of  the 
problem,  we  need  not,  nay,  we  are  not  entitled  to,  look  beyond. 

Of  these  two  theories,  the  one  (the  seventh)  attempts  to  analyse 
the  principle  of  Causality  into  the  principle  of  Contradiction ;  the 
other  (the  eighth),  into  the  principle  of  the  Conditioned.  The  for- 
mer has  been  long  exploded,  and  is  Jiow  univursally  abandoned.  The 
attempt  to  demonstrate  that  a  negation  of  caukos  involves  in  afhrma- 
tion  of  two  contradictory  propositions,  has  been  sho\Mi  t  o  be  delu- 
sive, as  the  demonstration  only  proceeds  on  a  virtual  a»aunijjtion  of 

the  }>oint  in  question.  The  field,  therefore,  is  left 
TtelaworCMMllty  ^p^jj  jv^  ^Ij^.  jjjgj.  elLchth),  which  endcavois  to 
«Mwtiliited  bj  tfM  law  ... 
nftfn  CmiWauaA  analyze  the  mental  law  of  Causality  into  the  men- 
tal law  of  tlie  Conditioned.  This  theory,  uliich 
has  not  hitlicrto  been  j)roposed,  is  recommended  by  its  extreme 
simplicity.  It  postulates  no  new,  no  special,  no  positive  principle.  It 
only  sappoees  that  the  mind  is  limited ;  and  the  law  of  limitation,  the 

law  of  the  Conditioned,  in  one  of  its  applications, 
Thei.wufibecoa-     oonstitutcs  the  law  of  Causality.   The  mind  is 


necessitated  to  think  certain  forms;  and,  under 
these  forms,  thought  is  only  possible  in  the  interval  between  two 
contradictory  extremes,  botii  of  which  are  absolutely  inconceivable, 
bnt  one  of  wliicli,  on  the  principle  of  £zcladed  Middle,  is  necessarily 
true.  In  reference  to  the  present  subject,  it  is  only  raqnisite  to  spec- 
ify two  of  these  forms,— Bxistenoe  and  Thne.  I  showed  yon  that 
thonght  is  only  possible  under  the  native  conceptions, — the  a  priori 
£mn8,^of  existence  and  time;  in  other  words,  the  notions  of  ex* 
irtence  and  time  are  essential  elements  of  every  set  of  intelligenoe* 
But  while  the  mind  is  thus  astricted  to  certain  noeoswry  modes 
or  forms  of  thought,  in  these  forms  it  can  only  think  under  certain 
conditions.  Thus,  while  obliged  to  think  under  the  thought  of  time, 
it  cannot  conceive,  on  the  one  hand,  the  absolute  oommeooement  of 
time,  and  it  omnot  oonoeive,on  the  other,  the  infinite  non-oommence- 
meut  of  time ;  in  like  manner,  on  the  one  Imnd,  it  cannot  conceive 
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an  absolute  jiiiniiimm  of  time,  nor  yet^  on  the  other,  can  it  conceive 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  time.  Yet  theme  fonn  two  })aii'«  of  contni- 
dictories,  that  is,  of  countei-i'K i|  i-itions,  which,  if  oui  iutclligence 
be  not  all  a  lie,  f  ;mnnt  l^tli  !><  line,  but  of  whicii,  on  the  same 
atithorit}",  one  nece.s>ai  ily  must  be  true.  Tliis  proves  :  1%  That  it  is 
not  competent  to  argue,  that  what  cannot  be  com)»iehenfle<i  as  pos- 
sible by  us,  is  impossible  in  reality ;  and  2°,  That  the  necessities  of 
thought  are  not  always  pOMtive  powers  of  cognition,  but  often 
negative  inabilities  to  know.  The  law  of  mind,  that  all  that  is  pos- 
itivelj  eonceivable,  lies  in  the  interval  between  two  in< 
eztremeSi  and  which,  however  palpable  when  stated,  has  never 
generalized,  as  far  as  I  know,  by  any  phiklKiI»her,  I  call  the  Law  <ir 
Principle  of  the  Conditioned. 
ThoB,  the  ^hole  phenomenon  of  canaaKtyowns  to  me  to  benot^ 

ing  more  than  the  law  of  the  CondHaoned,  In  Hi 
Tfah  ii#    Hi        applieation  to  a  thing  thought  under  tliolfaffnier 
pik»ti<m  to  »  tbinf    mental  mtegory  of  Bziatenoe,  and  nnder  the 
HTud  lit!  ^  ^  category  of  Time.  We  eannot 

the  pboiDomenoB  of  know,  we  caunot  thiolc  a  thing,  except  aa  exifll* 
OMMttf.  ing,  that  is,  nnder  the  eategory  of  existence ;  and 

we  oannot  know  or  think  a  thing  as  existing,  ex- 
cept in  time.  Now  the  application  of  the  law  of  the  conditioned  to 
any  object,  thought  as  existent,  and  thouglit  as  m  lime,  will  ixive  us 
at  once  the  phsenomenon  of  causality.  And  thus:  —  An  ul)Ject  is 
given  us,  either  by  sense  or  su'iq'estion,  —  imnp^ination.  As  known, 
we  cannot  but  think  it  exiNUnt,  and  iu  time,  lint  to  s.jy  that 
we  cannot  but  think  it  to  exist,  is  to  say,  that  we  are  unable 
to  think  it  non-existent,  that  is,  that  we  are  itn  ililo  to  nnniiuhitc 
it  in  tliou'j^ht.  And  tiiis  we  cannot  do.  We  may  turn  aside  from 
it;  we  may  occupy  our  attL-ntioii  with  otlier  objects;  and  we 
may  thus  exclude  it  from  our  thoughts.  This  is  certain :  we  need 
not  think  it;  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  thinking  it,  we  cannot 
think  it  not  to  exist.  This  will  be  at  onee  admitted  of  the  present; 
but  it  may  possibly  be  denied  of  the  past  and  ftitnr^  T^it  if  we 
make  the  experiment,  we  shall  find  the  mental  annihilation  of  an 
object  equally  impossible  under  time  past^  prasent,  or  fiitnre.  To 

obviate  misapprehension,  however,  I  meat  make 
Annihiuuon  «nd    ^       Simple  obsenratioQ.  When  I  say  that  it 
wu^^Ty  ua."  "  impossible  to  annilulate  an  object  in  thongfat— 

in  other  words,  to  eonceive  it  as  non-existent,— 
it  is  of  course  not  meant  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  obfeet 
wholly  changed  in  form.  We  can  flgare  to  ourselves  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  oomposed,  distribnted  and  arranged  and  modified 
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ia  ten  thooiaad  &nns,-»we  oaa  ImagnM  anything  of  itiahoti^ 
wiiibUiitikiii*  B«t  the  ocniiplanMt^  ih«  ^[murtomf  of  ezlstenoe,  whioli 
k  raaliaod  in  nj  olj60t»^t]urt  we  mb  vepreMnt  to  ounelTefl^ 
tHher  is  incwc J,  trithont  atotraotkNi  fivm  other  hodiea,  or  as 
dintinkhed,  witboat  addltioa  to  them.  In  shorty  wa  are  anaUe  to 
aoostnie  it  in  tboiight»  that  than  can  be  an  atom  absolvtely  added 
to^  or  an  atom  absolntely  taken  away  flm,  exisCenee  in  genend. 
I(a|[6  the  aipariniBBt,  Form  to  yemelTeB  a  notion  of  the  onlTeiae; 
now  eaa  yon  ooneeive  that  the  qaanttty  of  eiaslenoe,  of  wfaieh  the 
universe  is  the  sam,  i«  either  amplified  or  diminished  ?  You  can 
conceive  the  crefttion  of  a  world  as  liarhtly  as  you  conceive  the 
creation  of  an  atom.  But  what  is  a  creation?  It  is  not  the  springing 
of  nothing  into  something.  Fur  from  it :  —  it  is  conceived,  and  is  by 
us  conceivable,  merely  as  the  evolution  of  a  new  form  of  existence, 
by  the  fiat  of  the  Deity.  I^et  us  suppose  the  very  crisis  of  creation. 
Can  we  realize  it  to  oui  -  t  Ives,  in  thought,  thnl,  tlie  moment  after  the 
nnivei^se  came  into  maniiesied  being,  there  was  a  larger  complement 
of  existence  in  the  universe  and  its  Author  together,  than  there  wns 
the  moment  before,  in  the  Deitv  himself  alone  ?  Tliis  wc  cannot 
imagine.  What  T  have  now  said  of  otir  conceptions  of  creation, 
holds  true  of  our  conceptions  of  annihilation.  We  can  conceive  no 
real  annihilation,  ^  no  absolute  sinking  of  someUiing  into  nothing. 
Baty  as  creation  is  oogitahle  by  ns  only  as  an  exertion  of  divine 
power,  so  annihilatiott  is  ot^Iv  to  be  conceiTed  by  ns  as  n  withdrawal 
of  tiie  divine  sappoH.  All  that  there  is  now  actually  of  existence  in 
tiie  nmrerse,  we  oonoeiTC  as  having  virtnally  existed,  prior  to  crea- 
tion, in  the  Creator;  and  in  imagining  the  nnivame  to  be  annihilated 
by  its  Author,  we  can  only  imagine  this^  as  the  rettaotation  of  an 
outward  anergy  into  power.  An  tliis  diows  bow  impoosible  it  is  Ibr 
the  hnman  mind  to  think  angfat  that  It  tlunks^  ss  non-eiistent  either 
in  time  past  or  in  time  fittnre. 

Onr  inability  to  think,  what  we  hava  once  conoelirad  existent  in 
Time,  as  in  time  becoming  non-existent,  corra> 
ovrieaMaiirtofMik    sponds  with  onr  inability  to  thinly  wl»t  we  have 
i^fltwaMaifram     conceived  existent  in  Space,  as  in  space  becoming 

Space  fives  the  )aw  of  .        ^  ^       i«  .  i.^ 

t'ltimate  inoompnt-  iion-ex!stent.  We  cannot  realize  it  to  thought, 
giumiy.  that  a  tiling  should  be  extruded,  either  from  the 

one  (itiautity  or  the  other.   Hence,  under  exten- 
«on,  thf  law  of 'U'Utmate  Iiicompressibility  j  under  pretension,  the 
law  of  Cause  an«i  Eli'ect,] 
We  have  been  hitherto  speaidug  only  of  one  inconceivable  extreme 
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ot  the  oondtlioiMd,  in  its  application  to  the  category  of  existence  iii  the 

eatcgory  of  time,  —  the  entreiae  of  ablate  coi»* 
th^  iniiiiHc  rpgroH     mencement ;  the  other  u  equally  inoomprdieB- 
li^'XT'toX  thrt  ii»  the  extreme  of  infinite  ngreae  or 

however,  at  premt  nothing  to  da  [  *  Indeed, 
le  not  obtraaiTei  the  Infinite  fignree  hr  Jeae  In  the  theatre  of  mind, 
and  eierta  a  ^  Inferior  hiflnenoe  in  the  modififlation  of  tboa^t^ 
than  the  Abaohite.  It  ia»  in  fiuit»  both  diatant  and  deliteaeent ;  and 
in  plaee  of  meeting  as  at  ereiy  tarn,  it  reqahrea  aome  exertioa  on  ovr 
part  to  seek  it  oat.]  It  ia  the  former  alone, —it  la  the  inability  we 

ezperienoe  of  annihilating  in  tlioiight  an  eziM^ 
OoriMMm^toMe-  enoe  in  time  paat,  In  other  wordsi  onr  otter  im- 
«aif««xM«iM  m  ab-  poteooe  of  oottoeiving  its  aheolnte  oommenee- 
■oiatpijT  boRiiiniiig  In     ^lent,  that  Constitutes  and  explains  the  whole 

time,  coD»titutt-M   ilm  '  ... 

pbciiomaBoii  <rf  caw-  phaenomenon  of  causality.  An  object  is  pre- 
alltf.  fciciited  to  our  observation  which  has  phsenom- 

enully  ])egun  to  be.  Well,  \ie  ciiniiot  realize 
it  in  thought  that  tht'  objoct,  thnl  is,  this  determinate  complement 
of  exiiitence,  had  really  no  hc  itiLC  at  any  past  momont ;  because  this 
supposes  that,  once  tliinking  it  as  existent,  wo  eouKi  again  think  ir  as 
lum-oxisfeiit,  which  lor  us  impo>8iliic'.  What,  then,  can  we  do? 
Thai  ihc  pliieiiomcnoii  presented  to  uii  began,  iis  a  plia^uoincnon,  to 
be,  —  tills  w  e  know  by  experiencf* :  but  t!iat  the  elements  of  it^ 
existence  only  bcLjan,  when  tlie  phuiaoineiion  they  constitute  came 
into  being,  —  this  we  are  wholly  unable  to  represent  in  thought.  In 
those  circumstances,  how  do  wo  proceed  ?  —  How  must  we  proceed  ? 
There  is  only  one  pomble  mode.  We  are  compiled  to  believe  that 
the  olyect  (that  is,  a  certain  ^^lale  and  ^fuantum  of  being)  whoso 
pluBOomenal  rise  into  existenoe  we  have  witnessed,  did  really  exists 
prior  to  thie  riee,  under  other  forms ;  *  [and  hy/orm^  be  it  observed, 
I  mean  any  mode  of  existence,  oonceivable  by  us  or  not].  I3itt  to 
Bay  that  a  thing  previously  existed  under  different  forms,  is  only  in 
otiier  words  to  say,  that  a  thing  had  eanaea*  I  have  already  notieed 

'  to  you  the  error  of  pbiloaopheva  in  suppoeittg. 
Of  Sccotki  raiues    that  anything  ean  have  u  single  oause.  Of 

there  must  U.  »t  le«t       ^  j  CmOB.     Of  tho 

a  coucurreijoe  ot  two,  ,  j»    •      ^  •  m  • 

to  ooBrtituto  aa  eflfect.    owMBtiou  of  the  Deity  we  can  form  no  possible 

oonoeption.  Of  aeoond  causes,  I  say,  there  moat 
almost  always  be  at  least  a  ooneorrenoe  of  two  to  eonatitute  an  effect. 
Take  the  example  of  vapor.  Here  to  say  that  heat  is  the  cause  of 
evaporation,  is  a  very  inaocnmtc,^ — at  least  a  very  inadequate  ez- 

l  SappliBd  from  JtwwtoM^  p.  SU.— Ed.      t  finppUrtl  Ittm  IHmmttitm,  p  (HI  ffini 
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prooBion>  Water  if  as  mooh  the  came  of  eTaporatkm  aa  heal.  But 
heat  and  water  together  are  the  oauaee  ^  the  phttnomeDOii.  Kay« 
there  is  a  third  oonoaiiee  whioh  we  hare  fergot^ — the  atmoei^ere. 
Now,  a  doad  la  the  leanh  of  theee  three  ooDemreiit  oanMe  or  ooiif* 
etitaenta ;  and,  knowing  thia^  we -find  no  difBoolty  in  eanyiag  back 
the  oomplement  of  exSateaoe,  whioh  it  eontaina  prior  to  its  appear- 
aaoe.  But  on  the  hypotheos,  that  we  are  not  aware  what  are  the 
real  constitnenta  or  oanaea  of  the  elond,  the  human  mind  mnat  etQl 
p6rfi>roe  aappoee  some  unknown,  some  hypothetical,  antecedents,  into 
which  it  mentalljrefbnda  all  the  eziitenoe  which  the  dood  ia  thought 
tooontfun. 

Kothing  can  he  a  greater  error  in  itself  or  a  more  fertile  cause  of 

delusion,  than  the  common  doctrine,  that  the 
To npptm  thai  tta     causal  judgment  is  elicited  only  when  we  aj)])ro- 

MMMl  JmtpMiit  b  li^jtiJ  objects  iu  consecution,  aud  uniform  conse- 
dloitedoiilf  byobjeott  ,       ''  , 

in  uniform  conaeoA-  CUtion.  Of  COUrse,  the  observutiou  of  such  suc- 
tion, i«  «-roMoiu.  cession  prom]>ts  nnd  enables  us  to  assi^  ])articu- 

lar  causes  to  |):ulicnlar  effects.  But  this  consid- 
eration ono'ht  to  be  careluliv  -li-t  iiiiiuisheil  from  the  law  of  Cans- 
ality,  absolutely,  which  consists  not  iu  the  emj»irical  attribution  of 
this  ]>]ia'n<imenon,  as  cause,  to  that  pluenomenoa  as  effect,  ])ut  in 
the  universal  necessity  of  which  we  are  conscious,  to  think  causes 
for  erery  event,  whether  that  event  stand  isolated  by  itself  and 
be  hy  na  referable  to  no  other,  or  whether  it  be  one  in  a  eeriea  of 
aoocessivc  phienomena,  which,  as  it  were,  spontaneously  arrange 
themselves  under  the  relation  of  effect  and  cause.  ['Of  no  phaj- 
nomenon,  aa  oheerved,  need  we  think  (he  cause ;  but  of  erery  phe- 
nomenon, must  we  think  a  cause.  The  former  we  may  learn 
through  a  process  of  induction  and  generalisation;  the  hitter  we 
must  always  and  at  once  admit,  constrained  by  the  condition  of 
RelatiTity.  .  On  this,  not  sunken  rock,  Dr.  Brown  and  others  have 
been  shipwredked.] 

This  doctrine  of  Causality  seems  to  me  preferable  to  any  other, 
for  the  following,  among  other,  reasons: 
In  the  first  place,  to  explain  the  phnnomenon  of  the  Causal 

Judgment,  it  postulates  no  new,  no  eztraordi* 
Th»  nfhArt  4oe-    nary,  no  express  principle.   It  does  not  even 
Mm     OMnUtgr,  to     found  upon  a  positive  power ;  for,  while  it  shows 
p  FnmitociaipUo-     ^^^^  the  phienomenun  in  qnestion  is  only  one  of 
jtj.  a  chms,  it  assigns,  as  their  c  ominon  canse,  only 

a  nesrative  impotence.  In  thif,  it  stands  advan- 
tageously contrasted  with  the  one  other  tlieory  which  saves  the. 
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phaBnoinenou,  but  which  saves  it  only  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  spoeiui 
principle,  expi-essly  devised  to  accotiiit  for  tliis  pliifcoouieiion  alone. 
Nature  never  works  by  more,  and  inuic  complex.  instrunn'tit8  than 
are  necessary; — jxijSev  TrcptrTu*?;  and  to  assume  a  partieulai  loree,  to 
pcrlurjn  what  can  be  better  explained  by  A  generui  imbecility*  is 
contrary  to  every  rule  of  philosophizing. 

jButi  in  Uie  second  pbiee,  it'  there  be  postuhited  an  express  and 

positive  ^rmatioa  of  intelligeoce  to  account 
Av«riiug  ^«pti.    1^  that  tmnot  akmokvbdj 

eonBi«nod,  wo  mxut  equally  poatulate  a  eouBtar 
affiimation  of  uitelligenoe^  positive  and  ezpreBSi  to  explain  the  eooB- 
ter  fact,  that  existence  cannot  infiDllely  not  oomnencc.  The  one 
necessity  of  mind  ia  equally  atreog  aa  1^  other ;  and  if  the  one  be 
ft  poaltiTe  doetrin«^  an  express  teathnooy-  of  intelligeooe,  oo  also 
mtiat  be  the  other.  Bnt  they  are  eontndiotories;  and,  aa  eontn- 
didlonea,  they  oannot  both  be  trae^  On  thla  theofy»  therefore^  the 
roue  of  oar  natnre  ia  a  liel  By  the  doetiine^  on  the  oontraryy  wbUk 
I  propoae,  these  oontradiotory  phatnomena  axe  carried  np  into  the 
oommon  principle  of  ft  liaiilation  of  ow  ftonltiaa.  Intdligenoe  ia 
shown  to  be  feeble,  bnt  not  ftlae;  onr  natnin  is,  thns,  not  a  fie,  nor 
the  Autiior  of  oar  natnre  a  deostTer. 
In  the  thircl  place,  this  aimpler  and  easier  doetiiae  sroida  a  esri^ 

ona  inconvenience^  which  attadhea  to  the  more 
»».  AroMiaff  ite  ■!.    aificnlt  and  complex.  It  u  this  :--To  auppose 
or  inoowiitflaof •  ^  positive  and  special  pnnciple  of  ceusality,  is 

to  suppose,  that  there  is  expressly  revealed  to 
us,  through  intelligence,  the  fact  tliat  tliere  is  no  free  causation,  that 
is,  th.at  there  is  no  cause  which  is  not  itself  merely  an  effect ;  exist- 
ence beihiT  only  a  series  of  determined  antecedents  and  determined 
cuuscqiicnt^.  But  this  is  an  assertion  of  Fatalism.  Such,  however, 
mo.st  of  the  patmns  of  that  doctrine  will  not  admit.  The  assertiou 
of  nbsulute  necessity,  they  are  aware,  is  virtually  the  nep-ation  of  a 
moral  universe,  c(>nse<jnently  of  the  Mornl  Governor  of  a  moral 
universe;  in  a  word,  Atheism.  Fatalism  and  Atheism  are,  imleed, 
convertible  terms.  The  only  valid  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a 
Ood,  and  for  the  immortali^  of  the  soul,  rest  on  the  ground  of 
man's  moral  nature;^  consequently,  if  that  moral  natnre  be  auoibi- 
lated,  which  in  any  aoheme  of  necessity  it  is,  every  condnaion, 
established  on  such  a  nature,  is  annihiladtod  also.  Aware  of  this^ 
some  of  those  who  make  the  judgment  of  causality  a  special  prin- 
ciple,— a  posittye  dictate  of  intelligence,— »find  themselyee  com- 
.polled,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  conaeqnenoea  of  their  doetriMb 

I  &«e  above,  leet  11.  p.  IS         — £o. 
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to  d^nj  that  this  dbtrte^  though  imiTcnal  in  ite  ddiiTeniioe,  AoQld 
be  Allowed  to  lK>ld  vaair^miSlj  trw,  and,  tooofdingly,  they  would 
mmpt  from  it  the  fteta  of  tvlitioii.  Will*  they  hold  to  be  a  free 
that  ifl,  ft  omne  which  is  not  an  efS&d ;  in  other  words,  iliey 
altril)utc  to  will  the  power  of  absolute  origination.  But  liore  their 
own  principle  of  causality  is  too  strong  for  them.  They  say,  tLjit  it 
LB  unconditionally  given,  as  a  special  and  po^^uv(?  law  of  intelligence, 
that  every  originatiou  Is  only  an  ajiparent,  not  a  real,  commence- 
ment. Now  to  exempt  cortnin  ])ba>uomena  from  this  law,  for  the 
Rftlce  of  our  moral  euus*  iousin  -^,  cannot  validly  be  done.  For,  in 
tlio  fii-Ft  place,  this  would  hv  to  admit  tlint  the  mind  is  a  comple- 
ment of  contradictory  revelations.  If  mendacity  be  admitted  of 
some  of  our  mental  dictates,  we  cannot  vindicate  veracity  to  any. 
"Falstis  in  uno,  fiilsus  in  omnibus."  Absolute  skepticism  is  benoe 
the  legitimftte  0ODclusion«  Bat|  in  the  second  place,  waiving  this 
oon elusion,  what  right  have  we,  on  this  doctrine,  to  subordinate  the 
poative  affirm nt if  n  of  causality  to  our  consciousnesa  of  moral  lib- 
•rty, — what  right  have  we,  for  the  interest  of  the  latter,  to  derogato 
from  the  univenaUty  of  the  former?  We  have  none.  If  both  are 
eqaaliy  poeitiye»  we  have  no  right  to  sacrifice  to  the  other  the  alter- 
natire,  which  oar  wishes  ptoiiii»i  ua  to  ahandoa. 

But  the  doctrine  which  I  propose  is  not  exposed  to  these  difficul* 

ties.  It  does  not  suppose  that  the  judgment  of 

AiTuninga  of  the     Causality  is  fi»unded  on  a  power  of  the  mind 

Author's  doetriiM  Alio       .  .  •     ^%        ^  .      t    .  * 

uiertbowu.  ^  pecognuc  as  ncoessary  m  thought  what  is 

necessary  in  the  univene  of  existence ;  it,  on 
the  contrary,  ^nnda  this  judgment  merely  on  the  impotence  of  the 
mind  to  conceive  either  of  two  contradictories,  and,  as  one  or  other 

of  two  contradictories  must  be  true,  though  both  cannot,  it  shows 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  inferring  from  the  inability  uf  tlie  mind 
to  conceive  an  alternative  as  pussihle,  that  such  alternative  is  really 
impossible.  At  the  same  time,  if  tlie  causal  judgment  be  not  an 
affinnaliou  of  mind,  Imt  merely  an  incapacity  of  positively  thinking 
the  contrary,  it  follows  that  sm  li  a  negative  judgment  cannot  stand 
in  opposiiiori  to  the  }»0i5ilive  consciousness,  —  the  affirmative  deliver- 
ance, that  we  are  truly  the  authors,  —  the  ri  -|i  >n8ible  originntius,  ot* 
our  actions,  and  not  merely  links  in  the  adamantine  series  of  effects 
and  causes.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  only  on  this  doctrine  that 
we  can  philosophically  vindicate  the  liberty  of  the  will, —  that  we 
can  rationally  assert  to  man  a  "  fatis  avolsa  voluntas."  How  the 
will  can  possibly  be  fi-ee  must  remain  to  ua^  under  the  present  limi- 
tation of  our  fiionities,  wholly  incomprehensible.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive  absolute  commencement;  we  cannot,  therefore^  concetTO  a  free 
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YoKtion.  But  as  little  can  m  conceive  tlie  alternative  on  wlucll 
UbertjT-ii  deniedy  on  which  nceoarity  m  affinned.  And  in  fiiTor  of 
our  mortl  nature,  the  fiust  that  ire  are  fnOf  !•  giren  ns  in  the  eon* 
sdooaneas  of  an  nnoompromieiDg  law  of  Dntji  in  the  oonedoneneea 
of  onr  moral  aoooQnti^it7$  and  thia  &et  of  fibeitj  oannot  he 
redaigned  on  the  gionnd,  that  it  la  InooiniirehenatUei  ftr  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Conditioned  proTOi^  againat  the  neoeealtarian,  that 
aometfaing  may,  nay  mmti  be  tnie^  of  whioh  the  mind  ia  wholly 
nnable  to  eonatrae  to  itaeif  the  poaaibility ;  wliilat  it  ahowa  that  the 
objection  of  inoomprehenribiUty  appliea  no  leaa  to  ^  dootrine  «f 
fatalism  than  to  the  dootrine  of  moral  freedom.  If  the  deduction, 
therefore,  of  the  Catisal  Judsrment,  which  I  have  attempted,  should 
speculatively  prove  correct,  it  will,  I  think,  atlbrd  a  securer  and  more 
satisfactory  fonndation  i'ov  >ur  practical  interests,  than  any  other 
which  has  ever  yet  been  promulgated.^ 

lowing  sentence,  v,  l\h  mark  of  dektiun: —  Sir.  W.  Hamilton  duesi  nut  ^lursoe  the  appU- 
But  of  this  we  Bhall  have  to  spcmk,  when  we  cation  of  Ute  Law  of  the  ConditloDcd  to  the 
oooskler  the  question  of  the  Llber^  or  Ke-  prinoiple  of  Suhetanoe  and  PhKnomeuoa,  aa 
fitiiMif  Of  o«r  Volitiooa,  ondar  tbi  tUfd  pwpowd  at  the  ootMt  of  the  dJaonsdOB.  9m 
f;rrat  riass  of  tlie  Mi  ntal  l'!::rT!om<'iin,  —  tho  above,  p.  532  On  CaufiftHty,  and  on  FJbrrtr 
C'ouatlve."  The  author  tloe«  not,  however,  aod  KeoeMiity,  am  farther  in  Dtteuastmu^  p. 
imm»  «>>  «»iiJilwiioa  cf  tMi  qiiittpft  ia  flil«iMfr,*Ad  AppeadfaKvi— 
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LECTURE  XLl. 

SBCOIID  GKBAT  CLASS  OJt  WDSSTAL  PHjENOUEITA— THB  FEEIr- 
INGS;  TBEIK  CHARACTER,  AND  BBLAnOir  TO  THE  COGNI- 
TIONS AND  CONATIONS. 

Himro  oonoladed  our  oonsideration  of  the  lint  Great  Clafls  of 

the  Pluenomena  revealed  to  us  by  conBoioiio- 
BMond  Grea  dam    ness,—  the  phenomena  of  knowledge,  —  we  are 

of  mentjd  phcnoaMtS)  '  r  o  ' 

—tiw F««iii>ci.  ^  enter  on  the  Second  of  these  Classes,— 

llie  class  M'hicli  comprehends  the  phcenomena  of 
Pleasure  and  Pain,  or,  in  a  single  word,  the  phaenomena  of  Fecliug.* 
Before,  however,  })roceed}ng  to  a  diacus-siou  of  this  class  of  mental 
appearances,  considered  in  themselves,  there  are  several  questions 
Jof  a  prelioimary  character,  which  it  is  proj>er  to  dispose  of.  Of 

these,  two  naturally  present  themselves  in  the 
Two    pvdlninaffj     ^      threshold  of  our  inquiry.    The  first  is, — . 
AtlMlaci.  Do  the  pliienomena  of  Pleasure  and  Pain  con- 

•  stitute  a  distinct  order  of  internal  states,  so  that 

we  are  warranted  in  establishing  the  capacity  of  Feeling  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  powers  of  the  human  mind  ? 

The  second  is, — In  what  position  do  the  Feelings  stand  by  refer- 
ence to  the  Cognitions  and  tbo  Conations;  and,  in  particnlar, 
whether  ought  the  Feelings  or  the  Conations  to  be  considered  firsts 
in  the  order  of  seienoe  ¥ 
Of  these  questions,  the  former  is  by  no  means  one  that  can  be 

dther  snperseded  or  lightly  dismissed.  This  is 
1  Do  the  phenomena     ghown,  both  bv  tho  TeTv  modom  date  at  which 

congtitutemdirtiiictor.  ^xuJywa  of  the  Feebngp  into  asepamte  class 
itoref  iiimi  mtef     of  l^ikomena  was  proposed,  and  by  the  contro- 

Tersy  to  which  this  analysis  has  given  Mrth. 
'  ITntil  a  Toy  recent  epoch,  the  ftelings  were  not  recognized  by 
any  philosopher  as  the  msniftstations  of  any  fundamental  power. 
The  distinction  taken  in  the  Peripatetic  School,  by  whicii  ihu 

t  sn  ib^T*,  bil.aL  m-b^ 
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moDtal  modiflcatioiii  vere  dirided  into  Onoslio  or  Cognitire,  and 

Oreotio  or  AppeCenti  tnd  the  ooiueqiwiit  ledne- 
TiM  Feelings  m    ||oi|  of  gU  tho  ftoaltiM  to  tfao  I'dMcuUoB  eogmo-^ 
»ot  ^jn  A  a.  the  ^  ^Pbeidte  €^peim^  was  the 

Hmdnutii  power,  dutiDctaoiL  whioh  WM  loDg  moflt  muTenallj 
utiiftVOTjrmiiiFt-    pFBTftleiit^  thoQgh  imdw  Tarioiu^  but  nsoally 

leM  appropriate,  dflnomiimtioiMi.  For  example, 
or'^t'h?"!^  J'iS  modern  dbtnlmtiott  of  the  mental  powers 
mmuhm.  those  of  the  Understanding  and  those  of  the 

"Will,  or  into  l*owers  S[)ecalatlvc  and  Powers 
Active, —  these  are  only  vtiy  iiia<loqiiato,  and  very  iiicurrect,  ver- 
sions of  the  Peripatetic  analysis,  wliich,  a»  far  as  it  went,  was  laud- 
able for  its  conception,  and  still  more  laudable  for  its  expression. 
But  this  Aristotelic  division  of  the  internal  states,  into  the  two 
oat ei,^) lies  of  Coputious  and  of  Apjtctencios,  is  exclusive  of  the 
Feelings,  as  a  class  coonlinate  with  the  two  other  genera;  nor  was 
there,  iji  antiquity,  any  other  philoso])hy  which  accorded  to  tho 
feelings  the  rank  denied  to  them  in  the  analysis  of  the  Peripatetic 
gcbooL  An  attempt  has,  indeed,  been  made  to  show  that,  by  Plato, 
tbe  capacity  of  Feeling  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  tliree  fund»> 
mental  powers ;  but  it  is  only  by  a  total  perversion  of  Plato*«  lan- 
guage, hj  a  total  reversion  of  the  whole  analogy  of  his  psyobology, 
that  any  color  oan  be  given  to  this  opinion.    Kant,  as  I  hare 

formerly  observed,  was  the  philosopher  to  whom 
7?cco;rru,ion  of  tha  ^  tTi-logical  classitoluNi.    B«t  il 

^(Mwbfln.  onght  to  be  stated,  that  Kant  only  placed  the 

keystone  in  tbe  arch,  which  had  been  raised  by 
previons  phOosophers  among  his  conntrymen*  The  pbamomena  of 
Feeling  had,  for  thiiiy  yean  prior  to  the  redaction  of  Kant,  attraoted 

the  attention  of  the  German  psychologists,  and 
Sniier.  xendeiiMiia.  l^Mm  been  considered  as  a  separate  cbm 

£b^iM^.  piatlirr     of  mental  states.  This  had  been  done  by  Snlso* 

in  1761,  by  Mendelssohn'  in  1763,  by  Kajstnei* 
in  17G3  (?),  by  Meiners*  in  1778,  by  Eberhard*  in  1776,  and  by 


I  8w  IMMMafaMf  Star  tm  Urtpntng  itr  Sdart  ctm  ekt  inflexions  sttr  rOri^me  dm 

atig'tithncH  un4  vmnngmekwn  Fr'^nfindungfn ;  Pfaistr,  pur  If.  Kaastner,  de  I'Acndt-mie  Royale 

hnt  pubU«lMd  in  tbe  Memoirs  ol  tbe  Berlin  de  Berlin,  1767,  flnt  pnblisbed  in  the  Muaoln 

Academy,  !■  lITit  nd  inS.  9m  f>ww«j)Ww>  of  tte  Amtttmj  fa  ITIt.  0te  MMr,p.  ML 


aeMJUn^  V.  I.  p.  1.  Leipeie,  1800.  Cf.  Ilk  "9^. 

JMgt*Tf'in*  Th^rif  dft  ^rhVnen  K"H«.«rf,  1771. —        <  See  j4*r»«  rfrr  Psycfiologie,         —  Ko 
Md.   [For  m  euramnry  und  criticiam  of  tbe      '  See  Altgemtiiu  Theont  dta  Denkrnt  umi 


'  wofk,  mm  MiMd,  ttardtt 

BfgrtJTe  Tom  rtrgniiQfn,    WnwliCiW  tlififtmt  Berlin  in  1776;  new  edit.  1798.  Cf.  Tkeoru  4er 

1.  p.  291    Jena,  1796.]  srh8tuu  mmmkifftm,  M  edit.  Ball*,  1781.— 

S  Bri«fe  iibtr  di*  BB^ndtmgeny  1756.  —Ed.  £d. 
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Flatoer^  in  1780  (?).  It  remained,  however,  for  Kant  to  estabiiib, 

•  by  bk  antduMri^,  ths  daeiaFa  triefaotomj  of  tli« 
Knnt  -the  flr«t  to    mental  powera.  In  lua  CW%iia  of  MgmmA 
^bii^  the.  tHob^    (jSrMbdb-  irr<;Mub^),and,mewia^ 
VMiin.  wiJilArqpoloyy,  he  trasta  of  the  capadttea  of 

Feeling,  apart  from,  and  along  with,  the  ftonl* 
tiea  of  Cognition  and  Conation.'  At  the  aame  tune»  he  called 
attention  to^  their  great  importanoe  in  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
and  more  preoiaely  and  more  ei^»lieitly  than  any  of  his  prede* 
cessors  did  he  refer  them  to  a  particalar  power, —  a  power  which 
conslituted  one  of  the  three  fundamental  phienomena  of  mind. 
This  important  iiiiiovuuon  necessarily  gave  rise  to  controversy. 

It  is  true  that  the  Kantian  reduction  was  ad- 
Kaat^  docMM     mitted,  not  only  by  the  great  majority  of  those 
jMiriiHilMw  mf nittir  followed  tlie  impukion  which  Kant  had 

given  to  jilillo  (•[  liy,  but,  likewise,  }>y  the  irreat 
majority  of  ilie  psychologists  ui'  lionaany,  who  rant:<  <1  themselves 
iu  hostile  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Critical  School.  A 
reaction  was,  however,  inevitable ;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  greater  number  were  disposed  to  recognize  the  Feelings  in 
their  new  rank,  as  one  of  the  three  grand  classes  of  the  mental 
phaeuomena;  a  smaller  number,  —  but  among  them  aome  philos- 
oidiera  of  no  mean  aoooont^ — endeavored,  however  violent  the 
proeednre,  to  rcfionez  them,  as  seoondary  manifestationa,  to  one 
or  other  of  the  two  oo5rdinate  olaaaea,^  the  Gognitiona  and  tiie 
Conationa. 

Before  prooaeding  to  oonader  the  olgeetiona  to  the  fdaasification 

in  qneatkuL  it  is  prmr  to  premiae  n  word  in  reip 
j^^n^  erenoe  to  the  meamng  of  the  term  by  whioh  tho 

phsnomena  of  Fleaanre  and  Finn  axe  designated, 
—  the  term  Iht^g;  tot  thia  ia  an  amhigoona  ezpreanon,  and  on  the 
aooident  of  ita  ambiguity  here  been  fonnded  aome  of  the  leaaona 
against  the  establishment  of  the  daas  of  phnnomena,  whioh  it  la  en^ 
i  ^uyed  to  denote. 

It  la  easy  to  oonyey  adear  and  distinot  knowledge  of  what  ia  meant 
by  a  word,  when  that  word  denotea  some  object  wMoh  baa  an  exist- 
ence external  to  the  mind.  I  have  only  to  point  out  the  object. 
Olid  to  say,  that  such  or  such  a  thing  is  siguiiied  by  sucli  or  such  a 


1  Tte  tlmefold  dlrtoJon  of  the  mental  ph»-  b.  i.  H  27-48,  edit.  im.  Kant's  Kr.  d.  (Muii*- 

MIM  ftriftitMliOflfae  peyeiioiagteal  waa  Stit  pMMMwi  !■  IWS;  thaimUli 

part  of  Platner't  Neu*  AmhrupoUtgie,  1790;  pol«gi'%  though  written  betat  tt|  WM  Wif 

book  !!    The  f!r«t  edftlon  {An^UiropologU)  ap*  flnt  publUbed  in  1796  —  El>. 

peaml  iu  1773-4.   QL  FhA.  AfhoriMmtn^  toL  U  >  See  abor^  laoi.  xi.  p.  128.  —  £i>. 
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name ;  for  example,  this  is  called  a  house,  that  a  rainboir^  this  a 
AoTM^  UiAt  aa  0at»  and  bo  forth.    In  these  eases,  the  exhibition  of 

tha  reality  is  taatamoant  to  a  definition ;  or,  aa 
Tnsr  to  conrey  %    an  old  logieian  expresses  it|  **Goigiuftio  oaoia 
ci  ari  nnw!*Hig«ofthe     intajtiTa  cst  dofinHiva."  ^  Tha  «UDa»  however, 
mtamug^jj^^  word*  j^^j^  ^  regard  to  nn  oljaet  which  lies 

wHIun  Iba  mind  itseIC    What  wat  asaj  in  the 
ana  caie  b«oom«a  diffiooH  in  th^othfir.  For 
ahhaagli  ha  to  whom  I  wodM  aiipbio  tha  mom 
w%  of  atenn^by  poiiithig  oafe  the  ol^Joel  whibh  H  k  inteDded  to 

hii,  at  kait  may  hava,  that  vaiy  olgaot 


Vol  ao  with  re^pMt    mMife  in  Uo  mhidy  dill  I  oiUMA  laj  mj  finger 

to  wordii  denotiiiir  ob-  *•  -    •  ^  • 

jeof  tLatuewiuun  I         gt^w  *  to  oiamma  by  tho  ejo, 

-to  mall,  to  iMte^  to  handla.  Thm  It  is  that 


ninmderitaDdliigt  fta^oiBtly  oooor  in  rdfirenoe 
to  tUa  «laai  of  oljoota)  inaamfnah  aa  ana  attaohea  a  dilBbrait  maaning 
to  the  word  from  that  in  which  another  i^es  it ;  and  wa  ought  not  to 
be  surprised  that,  in  the  iionKniclature  of  our  mental  phsnomesa,  it 

has  come  to  pass,  that,  in  all  luu  j,aages,  one  term  ha<3  become  the  sign 
ot  ii  plurality  of  notions,  while  at  the  same  time  a  .-iiigle  notion  ii 
desi^fnated  by  a  plurality  of  terms.  This  vacillation  in  the  applica- 
tion and  employment  of  language,  ns  it  originates  in  the  impossa- 
bility,  anterior  to  its  institnlion,  of  rijipruximatiag  different  minds  to 
a  common  cognition  ot'  llie  name  iutcnial  object;  so  this  niguiiy^ 
when  once  established,  reacts  powerlully  in  perpetnating  the  same 
dhiiculty;  insomnch  that  a  principal,  if  not  the  veiy  greatest,  ira- 
pedimeut  in  the  progress  of  the  philosopher  of  mind,  is  the  vague- 
ness and  nncertnint y  of  the  instrument  of  thought  itself.  A  remark- 
able example  of  this,  and  one  extending  to  all  language^  is  8eeu  in 

the  worda  moat  nearly  correspondent  to  the  very 
Fc^img.  i^eiuiii,  indeterminate  expression  feeling.  In  English, 
-  .mWri-     ^  ji,^     ^th^       psychological  application, 

was  primarily  of  a  parelj  phyaioal  ralatioii,  being 
originally  ^ployed  to  denote  tha  sensations  we  experianoe  throo^ 
the  aeoae  of  Toaeh,  and  tn  thia  maanfing  it  atiU  oontinaea  to  be  am- 
ployad.  From  this,  Ha  original  rdMon  to  matter  and  the  corporeal 
aenaibility,  it  aama,  by  a  wy  natoral  analogy^  to  azpren  oar  ooii- 
aobns  atatea  of  mind  in  general^  but  partioabviy  in  zaiattOD  to  the 
qaalitiea  of  pleaanre  and  pain,  by  whioh  ih^  are  oharaoteriaed. 
Snoh  ia  tha  fiirtmia  of  the  term  in  Bngiith ;  and  ptaoiaely  aimibr  ia 

1  Cf.  Melanchthon,  'Erotematn  Ti^i'^rf'-'i^  IH    Omnk  intnitiva  noHtia  cpt  doflnifio."— ftli. 
XH/SiHtteiw,  wbo  quot««  it  a«  au  old  w;ing:    [C£.  K««k«riiuimi,  Optra,  t.  i.  p.  J 
"Tttat  admaielQmflrt,  et  difttoa ; 
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that  of  the  cognate  term  Gefuhl  in  German.  The  same,  at  least  a 
similar,  history  might  be  given  of  the  Greek  term  ato-^o-i?,  and  of 
the  Latin  seytsus,  se7isatiOy  with  their  immediate  and  mediate  deriva- 
tives in  the  different  Romanic  dialeets  of  modern  Enrope,  —  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  Frencli,  and  English  dialects.  In  applying  the  term 
ftdtng  to  the  mental  states,  sit  ictlj  in  m  far  as  these  manifest  the 
plijenomena  of  pleasure  and  pain,  it  is,  therefore,  hardly  necessary  to 
obsi  I  \  e,  that  the  word  is  used,  not  in  all  the  meanings''  in  which 
it  can  be  employed,  but  in  a  certain  definite  relation,  were  it  not  that 
a  very  ujifair  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  ambiguity  of  the 
expression.  Fedmg,  in  one  meaning,  is  manifestly  a  cognition;  but 
this  affords  no  ground  for  the  argument,  that  feeling^  in  every  signi* 
ficatioD,  is  also  a  cognition.  This  reasoning  bai  howerer,  been  pro- 
posed, and  that  by  a  philoeopfaer  firom  wbom  ao  pahrj  a  Mpluaiii  waa 
assuredly  not  to  be  expected* 
It  being,  therafore,  understood  that  the,  word  ia  ambignous,  and 

that  it  is  only  need  beoame  no  preferable  cim  be 
canwediwrimtMrte    found,  the  question  must  be  detennined  by  tba 
hi  oonm:ioa«neM  c«r.  disprwMr  of  the  alBrmation, — tiitt  I  an 

taiB  ftAtei  which  can*       « .  •    •  •  • 

jiottMradwwdtothoi*  to  diflorimmate  in  oomdonmeai  certain 


ofCof^itiaBflrOau^    itatefl»  Certain  qnalitiea  of  mind,  whioh  oannol 

be  redaoed  to  thoee  eitber  of  Cognition  or  Gou»> 
tion ;  and  that  I  em  enaUo  dheri^  in  like  mai^ 
ner,  to  place  themaelvca  in  a  dmilar  |KMition,  and  obflore  &r  them* 
aelvea  theae  atatea  or  qnaHtiei,  which  I  call  ^ktUngM.  Let  na  take  an 
example.  In  reading  the  alory  of  Leomdaa  and  faia  three  hundred 

Spartana  at  ThermopylsB,  what  do  we  ezperieneet 
nii^MiHMiMaad    Xb  there  notlunff  in  the  state  of  mind,  whioh  the 
ftn  qvMl  to  M^jjBt-     narrative  occasions,  other  than  such  as  can  be 
^nirf-  referred  either  to  the  cognition  or  to  will  and 

desire  ?  Our  faculties  of  knowledge  are  called 
certainly  into  exercise  ;  for  this  is,  indeed,  a  condition  of  every  other 
state.  But  is  the  exnltation  w  liich  we  il:el  at  this  spectacle  of  human 
virtue,  the  joy  which  we  experience  at  the  temporary  Kucce.sai,  and 
the  sorrow  at  the  final  <l(--trnction  of  thi^  glorious  band,  —  are  these 
aflrecti()ns  to  be  rodnrt  1  to  states  either  ot  cognition  or  of  conation  in 
either  form  ?  Are  they  not  &eliog% — feelings  partly  of  pleasure, 
partly  of  i)ain  ? 

Take  another,  and  a  very  familiar,  instance.  You  arc  all  probably 
acquainted  with  the  old  ballad  of  Chevy  Chctse,  and  you  probably 
reooUeot  the  fine  verse  of  the  original  edition,  bo  lamentably  spoiled 
in  the  more  modem  veiaions : 
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Hat  «m  1h»  flalB  AcNdd  bi^ 
For  vtaB  hb  kvi  wdf*  fttfclMi  off. 
He  kDMled  and  foo^  on  Us  k»6e."i 

Now,  I  aak  jWf  agun,  is  it  possible,  by  any  prooen  of  legitmuto 
taatHym,  to  cany  np  the  nungled  lediogfl^  some  pleMorablfl^  some 
paioftd,  lihioli  are  eaOed  np  by  this  simple  picture,  into  anyUung 
bearing  the  oliaracter  of  a  knoidedge,  or  a  Totttion,  or  a  desire? 
If  we  cannot  do  this^  and  if  we  cannot  deny  the  reality  of  snoh  feel* 
ings,  we  compelled  to  reoogoise  them  as  belongiDg  to  an  order  of 
phfBnomeoa,  which,  as  they  cannot  be  resolved  into  either  of  the  other 
xdassea,  must  be  allowed  to  constitute  a  third  dass  by  ihemselTesL 
But  it  is  idle  to  multiply  examples,  and  I  shall  now  prooeed  to  con- 
sider the  groonds  on  which  some  philc^phers, 
and  amuiig  these,  what  is  remarkable,  a  dis- 

tin^aished  champion  of  the  Kantian  svstcin, 
taken  to  the  Kantian      ,    ^        ,  i        t        t     ,  i-     *  »  , 

•tawification   of  the     '''^^'^^  oiuloavoietl  to  discredit  the  validity  ot  the 

WMUtal  pbienomeuu        cliliiiiticatioii . 

Passing  over  the  arguments  which  have  been 

urged  against  the  power  of  Feeling  as  a  fundamental  c^ipacity  of 

mind,  in  so  far  as  these  proceed  merely  on  the  ambiguities  of 

languas^e,  I  shall  con8id(3r  only  the  principal  objectionsi  from  the 

nature  of  tlie  ]>haBnomena  themselves,  which  have  been  urged  by  the 

three  principal  opponents  of  the  classitication  in  question,  —  Cams, 

Weiss,  and  Krug.   The  last  of  these  is  the  philosopher  by  whom 

these  objections  have  been  urged  most  ejqplicitly,  and  with  greatest 

force.   I  shall,  therefore,  ohiefty  confine  myself  to  ft  oonsidenition  of 

the  difficulties  which  he  proposes  for  solution. 

I  may  premise  that  this  pliiloso])her  (Krug),  admitting  only  two 
{and amen tal  claaaes  of  psydioiogi<»l  ph»nomena,  —  the  Cognitions 
and  the  Conations,  --^goes  so  far  as  not  only  to  maintain,  that  what 
have  obtained,  from  other  psychologists,  the  name  of  JMh^ 
oonstitute  no  distinct  and  separate  chus  of  mental  fhnctions;  bat 

that  thevery  snppositionis  absurd  and  even  Im- 

nig  quoted.  possible.  •*That  soch  a  power  of  feeSn^**  he 
argues,'  **i8  not  eren  conceivable,  if  by  such  is  understood  a  power 

I  "For  Wf-flinrn-Ti-f'^Ti  my  Tiarto  waa  wo,         fbongh  not  exactly  in  lanpnagf.  in  Krog** 
That  ever  hv  alayue  eliulde  be ;  FkilOMfkimkm  Lcnlnm,  art.  SeeUnkmfu.  the 


For  wtai  both  hk  kgfli  wwr  hewyne  oatlKir,  fa  flw  «no  wotk^  wt.  Oe/iM/,  reftn 

in  to,  to  hi»  Qrundlofft  t»  dma  mnun  Tkeari*  4m  Of* 

He  knylod  and  foujfht  on  h}  s  kue."  J^Mt^  vtnd  dtj  sosrnannUn  Gf_^mhTrrm^:rm\ 

—-(kigmal  Ferswrn,  iu  Terey'H  ReUjius.^  KStiigsbei^,  1823,  for. a  fuller  disciue^ion  of 

^  tiMqiiMtloA.  8eo«ko«bOf«,loet.zl.|^m 

'  IWi  OtlflMllOB  1l  gffOI  ill  MblCMMC^  •*KD* 
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essentially  different  from  the  powers  of  Cognition  and  Conation,'* 
(thu8  I  translate  Yorstdlunguml  J^estrehihigsveniiof/en), is  mixui- 

fest  iVniii  the  following  consideration  Thti  powers  of 

cogiiiiiuii  uud  the  powers  of  conutioii  are,  in  propriety,  to  be  regarded 
as  two  different  fuiKlauiLiital  powers,  only  because  the  operation  of 
our  mind  uxbibits  a  twofold  direction  of  its  whole  activity, —  one 
inwnrds,  another  outwards;  in  consequence  of  which  we  are  con- 
stiained  to  distingnish,  on  the  o?ie  hand,  an  IinmancDt,  ideal  or 
theoretical,  and,  on  the  otiier  a  Ti-anscinit,  real  or  practical,  activity. 
Now,  should  it  become  necessary  to  interpolate  between  these  two 
powers,  a  third ;  consequently,  to  convert  the  original  duplicity  of 
our  acti\4ty  into  a  triplioity ;  in  thia  case,  it  would  be  requisite  to 
attribute  to  the  third  power  a  third  apedes  of  activity,  the  product 
of  which  would  be,  in  iact,  the  Feelings.  Now  this  activity  of  feel- 
iDg  mvat  necessarily  have  either  a  direction  inwards,  or  a  direction 
outwards^  or  both  directions  at  onoe»  or  finally  neither  of  the  two, 
that  is,  no  direction  at  all ;  for  apart  from  the  directions  inwarda  and 
ontwarda,  there  is  no  direction  conceivable.  Biit»  in  the  first  ciwi» 
the  activity  of  feeling  would  not  be  different  from  the  opgnitive  acUv- 
ity,  at  least  not  easeotially ;  In  the  second  case,  there  is  nothing  bnt 
a  oertun  appetency  manlfl^sted  tmder  the  form  of  a  fedbg;  in  the 
third,  the  aoUvity  of  feeling  wonld  be  only  a  combmation  of  theoret- 
ical and  practical  activity ;  consequently,  there  remains  only  the  sup- 
position that  it  has  no  direction.  We  confess,  however,  that  an 
hypothetical  activity  of  such  a  kind  we  cannot  hnaghie  to  ourselyes 
as  a  real  activity.  An  activity  without  any  determinate*  direction, 
wonld  be  in  feet  directed  upon  nothing,  and  a  power  concaved  as  the 
source  of  an  activity,  directed  upon  nothing,  appears  nothing  better 
than  a  powerless  power, — a  wholly  inoperative  force,  in  a  word,  a 
nothing."  —  So  far  our  objectionist. 

lu  answer  to  this  reasoning,  I  would  observe,  that  its  cogency  de- 
pends ou  this,  —  that  the  suppositions  which  it 
Criticized.  L  The     makes,  and  ailerwards  exchides,  are  exhaustive 
H|ilHM<f ton* OB whiA     and  complete.    Bnt  this  is  not  the  case.  "For, 
owdi,  am  not  nrtanrt  place  of  two  eneriries,  an  imnin!»ent  and  a 

Ire.  transeunt,  wo  may  ronipeteutly  suppose  three, — 

We  may  suppoae  inotuit,  an  innnancnt,  and  a  transeunt.  1*, 

tB^rat,    tmmum^     ^^^^  Ineunt  energy  might  be  considered  sis  an  act 

of  mind,  directed  upon  objects  in  order  to  know 
them,  —  to  bring  them  within  the  sphere  of  oon> 
(—mentally  to  i^ropriate  them ;  2°,  The  Immanent  ener* 
gy  might  be  considered  as  a  Icind  of  internal  fluctuation  about  the 
objects,  which  had  been  brought  to  representation  and  thought, — a 
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pleaiimble  or  a  painfol  sfliMstloii  csnaed  bj  tlieiii^  in  »  word,  s  M- 
ing ;  and  8*,  Hie  Tnaiaeiuit  m&rgf  migfat  he  eooiideied  as  an  set 

tending  towards  the  object  in  order  to  reach  it,  or  to  eaoape  fivra  it. 
This  hypothesis  is  quite  as  allowable  as  that  in  opposition  to  which 
it  is  "levised,  tmd  were  it  not  iiiprely  in  relation  to  an  hypothesis, 
wliic-h  rests  on  no  valid  foundation,  ii  uouhl  be  better  to  consider  tlie 
feelings  not  as  inunanent  activities,  but  as  iiamanent  passivities. 
*•  But,  in  point  of  fact,  we  are  not  warranted,  by  any  analogy  of  onr 

spiritual  nature,  to  ascribe  to  the  mental  powers 
S.  Bat  w«  are  not     a  direction  eitlu'i  outwards  or  inwards;  on  the 
wuiimM  to  MirflM     contrary,  they  :n c  ititlier  th<'  |>rinciples  of  our 
ft  direction  either  internal  states,  oi  wiiieli  we  r:in  only  improperly 

mrdtorinwany.  ])redicate  a  direction,  and  this  only  by  relation 

to  the  objects  of  the  states  them»eives.  For 
directions  are  relations  and  situations  of  external  things;  but  of  such 
there  ire  none  to  be  met  with  m  the  internal  worid^  except  by  anat 
ogj  to  onter  objeeta.  In  oor  Senses,  which  have  referenoe  to  the  ex- 
ternal world,  there  is  an  ontward  dhrection  wben  we  perceive^  or 
when  we  «ot  oa  external  things ;  whereas,  we  maj  be  said  to  turn 
inwards,  when  we  occupy  ourselves  with  what  la  contained  within 
the  mind  itaeU^  be  this  in  order  to  eompaas  a  knowledge  of  oor 
proper  nature^  or  to  elevate  oniaelTes  to  other  objeote  still  more 
worthy  of  a  mond  inteiligenoe.  Rigoronsly  ooDsidved,  the  ftaliags 
are  in  this  meaning  so  many  direotionsi  — -  so  many  tnmings  towards 
those  objects  which  determine  the  feelings,  and  wUdi  please  or  dis- 
please OS.  Take,  Ibr  example^  the  tespeot,  the  reveroioe^  we  fesl  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  higher  Tirtnes  of  hnman  natore;  this  feel- 
ing is  an  immanent  conversion  on  its  object. 

Hie  argnment  of  the  objectors  is  fen&ded  on  the  hypothesis,  that 

as  in  the  external  world,  all  is  aodon  and  re&o- 
3.  The  argmnent     ^j^^  _  all  is  woAhig  aod  counterworkinff,  —  all 

potbesis,  that  what  to  ^  attraction  and  repulsion  ;  so  in  the  internal 
true  of  ixuuiiixuUe,_ia  wofld,  there  is  only  one  operation  of  objects  on 
tne  of  MiiHutod  ai-     ^jj^  mind,  and  one  operation  of  the  mind  on  ob- 

tare;  and  would  leave       •    ^  r  ^  .  ,  .  .  .  , 

iio\v{n  ordflriniatlM  jects ;  the  tormer  must  consist  m  cognition,  the 
ttfiirene.  latter  in  conation.    But  when  this  hypothesis  is 

subjected  to  a  scrutiny,  it  is  at  once  apparent  liow 
treacherous  is  the  reasoning  which  infers  of  animated,  what  is  true 
of  inanimate,  nature;  fur,  to  say  nothing  of  aught  else  that  mllitate^J 
against  it,  this  analogy  would  in  truth  leave  no  will  or  desire  in  the 
universe  at  all ;  for  action  and  reaction  are  already  compensated  in 
oognitioD,  or  to  speak  more  oorreoUy,  in  sensitiye  JPeroeptioa  itselC"^ 
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Qwh.  it  A  wpwamok  of  the  only  argument  of  any  moment,  against 
tlw  MtaUkhnmt  of  the  FeelingB  as  an  lUtimate  claas  of  mental 
j^mnomena. 

I  pass  9ii  to  the  second  question ;  —  What  is  the  position  of  the 

Feelings  by  reference  to  the  two  other  classes; 
n.  Wbat » the iKMi>     — and,  in  pai  licuiai*,  should  the  consideration 
tioii«rflieMi«|»^    of  the  Feelings  precede*  or  foUow,  that  of  the 

icference  to  Um  two      ^  _  *^  '  ' 

other  ciasiia  erf  mm-     donations  ? 

tal ptenooMiia?  The  answer  to  tlio  second  |  ;ti  t  of  this  qnes- 

tion,  will  be  given  in  the  determination  of  the 
first  pnrt ;  for  Psychology  proposes  to  exhibit  the  mental  phrenom- 
ena  in  their  natural  consecution,  that  is,  as  they  condition  and  sup- 
pose each  other.  A  system  which  did  not  aooomplish  this,  could 
make  no  pretension  to  be  a  yeritable  expoattlon  of  oar  intemal  liftu 
To  rwolTO  this  problem,  let  us  take  an  example.  A  person  is 
fond  of  oarda.  In  a  company  idiere  he  beholds 
^^^loiTed  by  au  ex-     ^  game  in  progress,  there  ansea  a  desire  to  join 

in  it.  Kow  the  daaire  ia  here  manifeatlf  kin- 
dled by  the  pleoiiiie*  whioh  the  peraon  had»  and  haa^  in  the  play. 
The  ^Mling  thaa  oonneela  the  eognition  of  the  play  vith  the  deaira 
to  join  in  it;  itfonna  the  hridga,  and  contains  the  m0tiye»  by  which 
we  are  ronaed  from  mare  knowledse  to  ^ipetency, — to  oonatlon,  by 
re&ranoe  to  which  we  noTO  oonelyea  ao  aa  to  nttain  the  end  in 
Tiew. 

*^  Thna  we  find^  in  aotoal  Ufe^  the  Feelinga  intermediate  between 

the  Coffnitiooa  and  the  Oonationa.    And  thia 


relative  position  of  these  several  powers  is  ne^ 

CoKniUoM  wMi  Con*,  essary;  without  the  previous  cogniUon,  there 
lioKt.  could  be  iiciUier  feeling  nor  conation  ;  and  with- 

out the  previous  feeling  there  could  be  no  cona- 
tion. WiihuuL  some  Idnd  or  another  of  complacency  wiih  an 
object,  there  coulJ  l>e  no  tendency,  no  pretension  of  the  mind  to 
attain  thi>  (  hitct  as  an  end;  and  we  could,  th( nloro,  determine 
ourselves  to  no  overt  notion.  'I'Ikj  mere  cognition  leaves  ns  cold 
and  unexeited;  the  awakened  feeling  infuses  warmth  and  liiv  into 
us  and  our  action ;  it  supplies  action  with  an  interest,  and,  without 
an  interest,  there  i-^  for  us  no  voluntary  action  possible.  Without 
the  intervention  of  feeling,  the  cognition  sUuuls  divorr  p  l  from  the 
conation,  and,  apart  firom  ieeUi^,  all  conscious  endeavor  atier  any- 
thing would  b:^  altogether  incomprehensible. 

^  That  the  manifestationa  of  the  Conative  Powers  are  detennined 
hj  the  Feelings,  ia  also  ^iparent  from  the  foUowin^  reflection.  The 
Toiition  or  deaira  tends  towarda  n  aomething^  and  this  aomethuig 
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it  only  givMi  uf  in  and  throog^  flome  fikcoKj  or  odiar  d 

tion.  Now,  iren  thtt  men  cognitum  of  %  tUbiff 
J^'  '^J^T'* !!    nliMt  of  ilMlf  to  IMM  our  ooaatioo,  in  tlint 

Powers  are  dctenninea  •  • 

by  uw  FeeUoKB  fu-    oifle^  tu  tbtt  w«i  Ininra  m  the  nmfl  iDJOuier  Slid 

in  the  same  degree,  would  become  an  equal  ob- 
ject of  desire  or  w  ill.    But  we  covet  one  thmgj 

eschew  another.    On  the  supposition,  like- 
wise, that  our  conation  was  only  l  egulateil  by 
our  coguitiou,  it  behooved  thrit  evory  other  individual  beaides  should 

be  fl<  -ii  -jus  of  the  object  which  I  desire,  and  ])0 

,  de>ii  '  11^  of  it  also  so  loncT  as  the  co'jTuti'in  of  th(3 

jMli  kM»WB  in  tbe  ,  - 

ramp  mnnncr  and  de-      object  remained         baiue.     But  one  peifton  ]>ur- 

gr©u,ar«  liotetiual  ob-  suos  wh.it  finother  persou  ilies  ;  the  same  ]>ersoa 
iect*  of  d«irp  or  will.  yeams  after  something  which  anon  he 

2.  Becaiue  dmn^t     loathes.   And  why  ?   It  is  manifest  that  here 

there  Uee  hid  tome  very  Taniihle  quantity,  \t-hich. 


whei^  united  with  the  cognition,  is  oafMible  of 
rousing  the  pomm  of  conation  into  activity.  But  sooh  n  qnantiiy 
is  giv^  and  only  given,  in  the  feelings,  that  is,  in  our  cooaeionsness 
of  the  agreeable  and  diaagrecable.  If  we  take  thia  element, — thia 
inilnenoe^— this  qnantity,~>-into  aeoonnt»  the  whde  anomalieB  ara 
aolTed.  We  are  able  at  onee  to  vnderrtand  why  all  tibat  la  thought 
or  oogniaed  with  equal  intenaity,  doea  not,  with  eqnal  intenaltj» 
aflbot  the  deairea  or  the  will;  why  difcent  individaali,  with  the 
aame  knowledge  of  the  aame  otgeelB,  are  not  eunilarly  attmeted  or 
fopelled;  and  why  the  aame  individual  does  not  always  pmme  or 
fly  the  aame  oljeot  Thia  b  all  explained  by  the  ftot,  that  a  thing 
may  jdeaie  one  penmn  and  diipleaae  another;  and  may  now  be 
pleararable,  now  painftd,  and  now  indifferent,  to  the  aame  peraon. 
^From  these  intereets  for  different  objects,  and  from  theee  oppo- 
site interests  wliich  the  same  object  determines 
lapovtaiiM in  our  dittereut  powci-s,  are  we  alone  enabled  to 
^^^u^l'^*!^-  render  comprehensible  the  change  and  c(;ntlic- 
enoe  of  tbe Feelings.  tion  of  our  debire^^  the  vacillations  of  our  voli- 
tions, the  warfare  of  the  sensual  principle  with 
the  rational,  —  of  the  flc??h  with  the  spirit;  so  that,  if  the  nntnro 
and  influence  of  the  leclings  be  niisunderetood,  the  probieuui  most 
important  for  man  arc  reduced  to  insoluble  riddles. 

"  According  to  this  doctrine,  the  Feelings,  placed  in  tlie  midst 
between  the  powers  of  Cognition  and  the  powers  of  Conation,  per^ 
form  the  functions  of  connecting  prindpleeto  these  two  extremea; 
and  thus  the  objection  that  has  been  nrged  against  the  feelings  as  a 
olam  ooj^rdinate  wilh  the  oognitiona  and  the  oonatiosu^— on  the 
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ground  that  thej  afibrd  no  principle  of  mediation,  is  of  aU  objec- 
tions the  most  futile  and  erroneous.    Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is, 

that  as,  in  our  actual  existence,  the  feelings  find 

riM*  of  tlw  thcoijr  their  ])laco  after  the  coi^iiitiuns,  and  before  the 
of  the  Foelings  in  llw  .  •  •  •  j 

■eleiMs of  aiad.  conations,  —  80,  m  the  science  ol   mmd,  the 

theory  of  the  Feelings  ought  to  follow  that  of 

our  faonltics  of  Knowledge,  and  to  precede  that  of  our  faculties  of 

Will  and  Desire."^    KotwithstaTiding  ^i%  various  even  of  those 

psTchologists  who  have  adopted  tlie  Kantian  trichotomy,  have 

departed  from  the  order  which  Kant  had  correctly  indicated,  and 

have  averted  it  in  every  possible  manner,  —  some  treating  of  the 

feelings  in  the  last  plaoe^  while  others  have  oonaidered  them  in  the 

first. 

The  last  pfeHminary  question  wbi<^  presents  itself  is — Into  what 

subdivisions  are  the  Feelings  themselves  to  be 
it^hmlwZrt^  distributed f  In  eonaidering  this  question,  I 
tnptoiMdMiMiaf  State  some  of  the  divisions  which  have 

been  proposed  4»]r  those  philosophers  who  have 
noogniaed  the  oapaoitgr  of  feeling  as  an  nkimate,  a  fundamental, 
pluenomenon  of  mind.  This  etatement  wiU  be  neoesaaiily  limited 
to  tbe  distributions  adopted  b^  the  psyehologists  of  Germany;  fbr, 
strange  to  aay,  the  Eanttan  reduction,  tiiough  prevalent  in  the 
Empire,  haa. remained  either  nnknown  to,  or  disr^arded  by,  those 
irko  bare  speculated  on  the  mind  in  BVance,  Italy,  and  Great  Brit- 

To  commence  with  Kant  liun8el£  In  the  OrUique  of  Judgment* 

he  enumerates  three  specifically  different  kinds 
of  complacency,  the  objects  of  which  are  sever- 
ally the  Agreeable  (das  Anycnehm),  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good. 
In  his  treatise  of  AnUwopology*  subsequently  j>ublished,  he  divides 
the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  paiu  into  two  great  classes;  —  1%  The 
Sensuous;  2°,  The  Intellectnal.  The  foiiiicr  of  these  classes  is 
again  subdivided  into  two  subordinate  kinds,  inasmuch  as  the  feel- 
ing arises  either  through  the  Senses  (Sensual  Pleasures),  or  through 
the  Imagination  (i^leasures  of  Ta«;tc).  The  latter  of  these  classes 
is  also  subdivided  into  suboi  ^uiate  kinds;  for  our  Intellectual  Feel- 
ings are  connected  either  witii  the  notions  of  the  Understanding,  or 
with  the  ideas  of  Reason.  I  may  notice  that  in  his  published  luan- 
nal  of  Anthropology,  the  Intellectual  Feelinge  of  the  firet  subdivis- 
ion,—  the  fselingp  of  the  Undeistandin^^  are  not  treated  of  in 
detail. 

t  TmmiA  d.  tii^inichm  FsgAeiUigUf      %  i  b.    ir<rrl:«,  iv.  p.  58  —  Ed. 
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CkittM  Sdtiib^  fiuNq^  «  decided  anta^^outf  the 

fluloeophy  u  geMnd»«dopto  the  llneefiild 
.■finttifwi  into  the  Oognitioni,  the  FeeUngs,  and 
tbe  Comtioiii;  baft  he hai  pteleRed  e  di?iaioii  cf  the  Feelinge 
ftteot  from  flmief  the  piuIoeoiphT of  gjtolgrfieiig.  Theee  he  cBe* 
tributoi  Into  two  ei»n% — the  Ooipofeel  ead  Spiritual;  to 
wMch  be  aanexes  a  third  cImi  »ide  op  ni  theee  in  oonihuialka,^ 
the  Mixed  Feelings. 

Ilillebraud^  divides  the  Feelings,  in  a  threefold  manner,  iuto 

those  of  States,  those  of  Cognitions,  and  those 
of  A]){>etcQcy  (will  iind  desire)  j  and  again  into 
Real,  Sympathetic,  and  Ideal. 
Herbart'  distributes  them  into  three  classes ;  —  1°,  Feelings  which 

are  detenu in«  i I  by  the  character  of  the  thing 
felt;  2°,  Feelings  which  depen'l  on  the  di5j)osi« 
tion  of  the  ieeling  loiad  j  S%  Feeling  which  are  inteimediate  and 
mixed. 

Caroe^  (ef  Lmpzig,  —  the  late  Canie)  thm  dietribates  them. 

"Fare  feeling,"  heaajB^  ** has  relation  either  to 
Reaaon,  and  in  this  cate  we  obtain  the  Intellect' 
val  FeeUnge;  or  it  has  relation  to  Deflire  and  WiU»  and  in  this  case 
we  have  the  moral  feelings."  Between  these  two  classes,  the  Intet 
leetoal  and  the  Moral  Feelings,  then  m  placed  the  iEsChetb  Fesl^ 
ings,  or  feelings  of  Taste^  to  whioh  he  alao  adds  a  feozth  olaai^  Uiat 
of  tbe  Beligbns  Feelings. 

8aeb  are  a  few  of  the  more  fflnatriona  divisions  of  tiie  Feelings 
into  their  primarjr  classsfli  It  ia  needless  to  enter  at  present  into 
any  disenssioti  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  these  distributioin.  I 
shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  show  yon,  that  they  may  be  divided,  in 
the  first  place,  into  two  great  elasises^^the  and  the  Lower, 

—-the  Mental  and  tbe  Cotporeal,  in  a  woidy  into  Sentfanents  and 
Sensations. 

1  Anthropnh>i;;t^  f  1IA>]||8^  |^  SS    tiiUT  syttemotisthifn  Bfhandtmng  da  tmpviachtn 

edit  \m  -  Ed.  P*9fkologie,  H.  §  210,  p.  74,  edit.  1831.  Cf. 

S  jMUtropoUi^ity  ii.  288.  —  Ed.  Sohddler,  FtfA^ogit^  |  M,  p.  44S,  edit.  1833. 

v.  p.  72    On  the  divisions  of  the  Fc-olhij,'?       *  P^vrhol&git^  UMl,  1>  ttB, 
aemioned  ia  tlie  test,  we  Blosdei  Vrmuk   180a.— flD. 
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LECTUEE  XLII. 

THE  KEELDfOS.— TB£0&T  OV  PLBABUBB  AlilD  FAIK. 

Ik  ovr  last  Leetnre,  we  oommenoed  the  caiiflideratioii  of  the  Seo- 
^.  OBd  Great  daw  of  the  Mental  PhwiomeDa.^ 

the  jhmwmtm  of  Feebng^-^the  pOMioiiMiia 
of  Fleaenre  and  Fedn. 
Tbongfa  mansfeetatioBB  of  the  same  indivietble  subject,  and  them- 

flelves  only  poasibte  through  eaoh  other»  the  three 
cop  irioDs,  FeeJing.  of  mental  phsnomena  stiU  admit  of  a  yaUd 

and  Conatjon,  — (heJr  , 

essential  peciUiaritiei.     OTScnmination  III  theory,  and  require  severally 

a  separate  consideration  in  the  philosopliy  of 
mind.  I  formerly  stated  to  you,  that  though  knowledge,  though 
consciousness,  be  the  condition  not  only  of  the  pha^nomena 

of  Cognition,  but  of  the  phivnomenu  oi  Feeling,  and  of  Conation, 
yet  the  attempts  of  philosojihcrs  to  reduce  the  two  latter  classes  to 
the  first,  and  thus  to  i  Mi  Mitutc  tlie  faculty  of  Cognition  into  the  one 
fundaniontal  power  of  inliid,  had  been  neees^nrily  unsuceessful ;  be- 
cause, tlioiiLrli  the  phiuiioincna  of  Feeling  and  of  Conation  appear 
only  as  they  appear  in  consciousness,  and,  therefore,  in  cognition ; 
yet  consciousness  shows  us  in  these  phtenomena  certain  qualities, 
which  are  not  contained,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  in  the  phsD- 
nomena  of  Cognition  itself.  The  characters  by  which  these  three 
daaaei  are  recaprooally  discriminated  are  the  following.  —  In  the 
^    .^^^  phflBOomena  of  Cogrnition,  coneoioasneaa  distin- 

*  gaiflhee  an  object  known  from  the  anbject  know- 

mg.  T-his  Bah|ect  may  he  of  two  lands  it  may  either  he  the 
qnaUtj  of  aomething  diifiirent  from  the  ego;  or  ii  may  he  a  modifi- 
oatioo  of  the  ego  or  anhject  ktdL  In  the  ihrmer  ease,  the  object, 
which  may  be  oalled  for  the  rake  of  diacfiminadon  the  o^ec^o^^d, 
18  given  as  aomethbg  diflbrent  from  the  perdpient  aabject  In  the 
latter  case^  the  ol|)ect^  which  may  be  oaUed  the  m^fect^eot^  i»  given 
as  really  identiaU  with  the  eonsciona  ego^  but  atiH  oonaoaonmeM 
dbtingolahes  it,  as  an  accident,  from  the  ego ^aa  the  aalgeot  of  that 
aoddeut,  it  projects,  aa  it  were,  thia  subjective  phttnomenon  from 
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itMl(«~»Tiewf  it  at  a  dktaiioe»-*ia  «  word,  obj«ctiilei  it.  Tbis 
discrimiiiatioii  of  self  ilroiii  id^ — this  oljeetiii«tttioii, — is  the  qnal- 
It^*  wbidi  ooDSlitiites  the  essentisl  peoidisritj  of  Cogdtlon* 
Jn  the  phenomena  of  FeeKog,    the  phanomena  of  Fleasure  and 

Fun,— on  the  eontrsry,  oonsckMUDess  does  not 
place  the  mentsl  moclilleslioii  or  state  helbre  it- 


cnmi-ttnt  ftwi  C^r     ggjj..     ^^^g  jjQ^  contemplate  it  apart,  —  as  sepa- 


rate from  it  8clf,  —  but  is,  as  it  were,  fused  into  one. 
The  peculiarity  of  Feeling,  therefore,  is  that  lliere  is  notiiin;^  but 
w  hat  is  subjectively  subjective ;  there  is  no  object  different  from 
self, — no  obJectiHeatioti  of  any  mode  of  self.  We  are,  indeiMl,  able 
to  (•()tislitute  our  states  of  pain  and  pleasure  into  objects  of  retleo* 
tion,  but  in  so  far  as  they  are  objeets  of  reflcoU<Hl,  Uiey.  are  not 
iug^s,  but  only  reflex  cognitions  of  feelings. 

In  the  phsenoinena  of  Conation,  —  llie  ])luenomena  of  Desire  and 

Will,  —  there  is,  as  in  those  of  Cognition,  an  ob- 
Con»tiOT,-*«wdli-     -^^        ^jjjjj  object  is  also  an  object  of  knowU 

edge.    Will  and  desire  are  only  possible  t]?vnugh 

knowledge, — "  Ignoti  nulla  cupido."  But  tliuugh 
both  eogoition  and  conation  bear  relation  to  an  object,  they  are  dis- 
eriminated  by  the  diflfereooe  of  this  relation  itself  In  eognitaon, 
there  eidsts  no  want;  and  the  object,  whether  objective  or  stibjec- 
tive,  is  not  songht  fotf  nor  aToided ;  whereas  in  conation,  there  is 
a  wanti  and  a  tendency  supposed^  whieh  resolts  in  an  endeavor, 
either  to  obtain  the  object,  when  the  oognitive  ftcnlttes  represent  it 
as  fitted  to  ailbrd  the  fruition  of  the  want ;  or  to  ward  off  the  objeol^ 
if  these  ftottlties  represent  it  as  esleohited  to  frustrate  the  tend^icj, 
of  its  aoeonnplishment. 
The  feelings  PUasnre  and  Fain  and  the  Conations  are^  Ihus,  thon|^ 

so  frequently  oonfonnded  by  psychologiata,  easily 
coofltfon.-botrsit.    disttognished.  It  is,  for  example,  altogether  dif. 
1^  nrent  to  leel  hunger  and  thirsty  as  states  of  pain, 

and  to  desire  or  wiU  their  appeasement;  and  stili 
more  different  is  it  to  desire  or  will  their  appeasement,  and  to  enjoy 
the  pleasure  afforded  in  the  act  of  this  appeasement  itself.  Pain  and 
pleasure,  as  feelings,  belong  exelu.sively  to  the  }»resent ;  whereas  cona- 
tion has  reference  only  to  the  future,  for  conation  is  a  longing, — 
a  striving,  either  to  maintain  the  continuance  of  the  present  state,  or 
to  exchange  it  for  another.  Thus,  conaiion  is  not  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  and  i»ain,  but  the  power  of  overt  activity,  wiiich  pain  and 
pleasure  set  in  motion.  , 

But  although,  in  theory,  the  Feelings  are  thus  to  be  diserimlnated 
irom  tho  I>e8ires  and  Volitions,  they  are,  as  I  have  iiequoutly  ob-> 
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gerved,  not  to  be  oonsidered  as  reallj  divided*  Both  are  conditions 
of  perhipe  all  our  mental  atates;  and  whUe  the  Cognitions  go  prin- 
cipally to  determine  onr  specoIatiTe  sphere  of  existence,  the  Feelings 
and  the  Oooati<Mtt  more  espedally  concur  in  regulating  our  practical. 
In  my  last  Lecture,  I  stated  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  expedient 

to  consider  the  pha3iioiiionu  of  Feeling  jtrior  to 
WlMtinflMffliMnl     discussinjjr  those  of  Conation ;  —  but  before  en- 
temfne  tho  cxistenw  ^"        consideration  ot  the  several  feel- 

of  HeasiueuuirMar     ings,  and  before  stating  nnder  what  head^  and  in 

what  order,  these  aro  to  l»e  arranged,  I  think  it 
proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  up  tin  <„rneral  question,  —  What 
are  the  general  conditions  wliich  determine  the  existence  of  Pleasure 
and  Pain  ;  for  pleasnre  and  pain  are  the  i>ha.'noraena  which  constitute 
the  essential  attribute  of  feeling,  under  all  its  modifications  ? 
In  the  consideration  of  this  question,  I  shall  pursue  the  following 

order :  —  I  shall,  first  of  all,  state  the  alistraot 


Theory  of  Pleasure  niid  Pain,  in  Other  wordsi 
eoonnce  the  fundamental  law  by  which  these  phaDnomena  are  gov- 
erned, in  all  their  manifestations.  I  shall,  then,  take  aa  historical 
retrospect  of  the  opinions  of  philosophers  in  regard  to  this  sohjeot, 
in  order  to  show  in  what  rdation  the  dootrine  I  would  support  stands 
to  previous  speculations.  This  Mng  aooomplished,  we  shall  then  he 
prepared  to  inquire,  how  far  the  theory  in  question  is  home  out  by 
the  special  modificattoiis  of  Feeling)  and  how  fiv  it  affbrds  ns  a  com- 
mon principie  on  which  to  acoonnt  for  the  phenomena  of  Fleasore 
and  Psin,  under  every  accidental  fi>rm  they  may  aasomeb 
I  proceed,  therefore,  to  deliver  in  somewhat  abstruse  formula,  the 

theory  of  pleasure.  The  meamng  of  these  for- 
1.  Ike  theory  of    ^^j^  j  cannot  expect  should  he  fully  appre- 

•tmt«d  in  tfae  abstract,    hcndcd,  m  the  fiflit  mstauce,  — fer  less  can  I 

expect  that  the  validity  of  the  theory  should 
be  recognized,  before  the  universality  of  its  application  shall  be  illus- 
trated in  examples. 

1.  Man  exists  only  as  he  lives ;  as  aa  intelligent  and  sensible  being, 

he  consciously  lives,  bnt  this  only  as  he  consci- 


onsly  energizes.  Human  existence  is  only  a  more 
general  expression  for  human  life,  and  human  lite  only  a  more  general 
expression  for  the  sum  nf  energies,  in  wliicli  that  life  is  realized,  and 
through  which  it  is  mauiiested  in  toiisciuusness.  In  a  word,  liic  is 
energy,  and  conscdous  energy  is  conscious  life.  ^ 

1  Cf  Artetotic,  Eth.  Nk,lx.9i  x-*!.  — Ed.    passtro;  putiy  tendlnc  to  re«t,  partlj'  to 
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In  eipliindoiioff  ihSm  pmgn^iih,  aad  of  ihoM  uMi  are  to  ftlloir, 
I  nu^  obtem^  thai  lh«  term  €Mr^y  wbaA  is  e^mTaleBt  to 
aefMtjff  or  qprntfjon,  b  bm  wed  to  eomprelrand  atao  tD  the  mixed 
atiAet  of  aolm  Mid  piHioa»  of  which  worn  ooiM  fcr,>MMmiMh 

as  we  are  eaoaoioua  of  any  modMcatfan  of  mmd, 

compr.hen^<Mi  «f  MOMMrOr  moTe  than  a  mm  pamm^  of 

Uw tern eaeixjr.  -  .  *  .  '  , 

tMaiiD(}eot;  oooiooamas  ifeaeif  miplymg  at  leait 
a  reKotioii.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  BomiB  enerffy^  acU  etc- 
tivity^  operation^  with  the  correspondent  verbs,  are  to  be  understood 

to  deiiolo,  inditlerenlly  and  in  general,  all  the  processes  of  our  higher 
and  our  lower  life,  of  w  Lich  \vc  are  cousciou^i.  ^  Tliis  being  premised, 
I  proceed  to  the  second  proposition. 

IL    HamaD  existence,  human  life,  human  cncrnry,  i»  not  unlimited, 

but  on  the  eontrarv,  determined  to  acerUiiu  num- 
ber  of  modes,  through  wliich  ulono  it  can  po^isibly 
be  exerted.    These  different  modes  of  action  are  called,  in  dilier^it 
ri'lations,  powers^  faculties^  cap<irith-s^  d impositions,  hrtfuf>\ 
In  referenoe  to  this  paragrajih,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  to  your 

attention,  that  power  denotes  either  a  faculty  or 
^^-'JlwlTfliwi    a  capacity }  yboufty  denotes  a  power  of  acting. 


if^^  capacity  a  pow^  of  being  acted  upon  or  snlfei^ 

ing;  dUpositiofi,  a  natural,  and  habit^  an  ao- 
^pdred,  tendency  to  act  or  suffer. '  In  refereoce  to  habits  h  ought 
however  to  be  observed,  that  aa  aeqvired  necessarily  aappcaes  a 
natural  tendenoj.  Habit,  therefore,  comprehends  a  di^odtion  and 
something  aopervening  oo  %  diaposiMioii,  The  dispoaitioii,  wMoh  aft 
first  was  a  fteUer  tendency,  becomes,  m  the  end,  by  eosUmi,  that 
by  a  frequent  repelitioii  of  exerted  energy,  a  stroiq^  tendency. 
Dispoeitum  is  the  mde  original,  habit  ia  the  perlbot  ooosommatioa. 
nL  Man,  as  he  eonsoioasiy  exists,  is  the  salgeot  of  pleasure  and 

pain ;  and  these  of  various  kinds:  bnt  as  man  only 
coosdonaly  exists  in  and  through  tlie  exertion  of 
certain  detemunate  powers,  ao  it  is  only  throngfa  the  exertion  of 
these  powers  that  he  becomes  the  suljeot  of  pleasnre  and  pain ;  each 
power  being  in  itself  at  once  the  feculty  of  a  specific  energy,  and 
a  capacity  of  au  appropriate  pleasure  or  pain,  as  the  concomitant  of 
that  energy. 

IV.  The  energy  of  each  power  of  conscious 
existence  having,  as  its  reflex  or  concomitant,  an 
appropriate  pleasure  or  pain,  and  no  pain  or  pleasure  being  ooiapeteiil 

1  HwwHiUntirtWfolalioii— OMUitha,  OBHStfVhaClMrMthreorpMsive.] 
CHTciM,  perhaps  better  [expressions  than  en-    p.  686.  —  Ed. 
tfiTf  M  «S9^|1ag  •qpaUr  to  «U  iBMital  pro-     s  SMftbof«»ltetz.f.US.—Ki>. 
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to  VBOokf  ezoept  «  the  eonoomitiDt  of  acme  deteraunato  energy  of 
life^  the  ell4iiipartaiib  qneition  arues, — Wbst  Is  the  genenl  lew 
woAet  wliieh  theee  eoanUr-phanomeDa  erisei  In  ell  th«r  speciel 
BamAatatHMM  f 

1a  reftranoe  to  this  propoaiUoii,  I  woidd  ohierve  thet  pleesnn  end 

peiii  ere  opposed  to  eeeh  other  es  oontreriM,  not 
Fi«»m«  «>d  rain    ^  contiedietories,  that     the  afflimetioB  of  the 
DotMcontimdictorm.    ^  hnpliea  the  negatwn  of  the  olher,  hot  Ihe 


B^^stktt  of  the  one  doea  sot  Infer  the*affinm^ 
tioB  of  the  other ;  for  there  may  be  a  third  or  intermediate  state, 
which  is  neither  one  of  ple.isurc  nor  one  of  pain,  but  one  of  in- 
difference. Whether  sucli  a  st:ite  of  indifference  do  ever  n('tii;iliy 
exist ;  or  w  hether,  if  it  do,  it  be  not  a  complex  state  in  wliieh  aro 
blended  an  equal  complement  of  pains  and  pleasures,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, at  this  frtaorc  of  our  procrross,  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient,  in  con- 
sidering the  iji.ality  of  pleasure  as  one  oj>posed  to  tlie  quality  of 
pain,  to  inquire,  wliat  are  the  proxiinnte  rnuM  s  which  determine 
them  ;  or  if  this  cLimot  bo  answered,  wiiat  is  the  general  fact  or  law 
which  regulates  their  counter-manifestation ;  and  if  such  a  law  can 
be  discovered  for  the  one,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  enable  tis  also  to 
explain  the  other,  for  the  s<aeikoe  of  oontraries  is  one.  I  now  pro- 
oeed  to  the  fifth  proposition, 
y.  The  aaawer  to  the ^pieetioii  proposed  is:— ^-the  more  peilec^ 

the  more  pleaaBrahie,  the  energy;  the  more 
hnpeEftot,  the  more  painful. 
In  re&roDoe  to  tfaia  proposition,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  an* 
swer  here  given  is  precise^  but  meiqifidit ;  it  ia  the  enomioement  of 
the  lair  in  iu  most  ahatraot  fi>mv  and  leqtorei  at  onee  development 
and  explmition.  ^ua  I  ahaU  endeavor  to  give  in  the  foUowmg 
propoBtuna* 

VL  The  psrfeotion  of  an  maagf  m  twofold;  1%  Bj  xelalion  to  the 

power  of  wWth  it  Is  the  exertion,  and  2^,  By 
lelalkii  to  the  olgeot  abont  whieb  H  la  oonver- 
aant.  The  imner  lelatum  aibrda  what  may  be  eafled  its  Mcf^edlM^ 
the  latter  whaa  mqr  he  edled  ita  o^ftOiHf  eondilion. 

The  esplanation  and  development  of  the  i»eoeding  proportion  la 
given  in  the  following. 

Vn,  By  relation  to  its  power  :  —  An  energy  i:^  pei-fect,  when  it  is 

tantamount  to  the  full,  mh\  not  to  more  than  tho 
full,  coniplemeut  of  free  or  spontaaeoufi  energy, 
which  the  ])ower  is  capable  of  exerting ;  an  energy  is  imperfect, 
either  1°,  When  the  ]  i<*\v  (  r  i.s  restrained  from  putting  fortli  the  in 
amoent  of  energy  it  would  otbei  wi^e  tend  to  do,  or,  2%  When  it  ia 
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Ijtor. 


Btinuilated  to  put  forth  %  larger  amoa&t  Uum  thai  to  which  it  is  spoii- 


toniiye;  the  £irmer  ezpreiBiiig  tbe  higher  degree,  the  latter  the 
longer  duration,  of  the  ezertaoiL  A  perfret  eaeigf  1^  therefive^ 
that  which  la  evolred  hj  a  power,  hoth  In  the  degree  and  lor  the 
oontmnanoe  to  whkh  it  ie  competent  withonfc  atreining ;  an  impeiftofc 
energy,  that  which  is  evolved  hj  a  power  in  a  lower  or  in  s  I^gher 
degree,  fbr  a  shorter  or  &r  a  longer  oontmnanoe^  than,  if  left  t» 
iteel](  it  would  fieel j  exert  There  arei  thna,  two  elements  of  the 
per^Mtion,  and,  coneeqaently,  two  elements  of  the  pleaenre,  of  a  aim> 
pic  energj ; — its  adeqnste  degree  and  its  adequate  duration ;  and 
ways  in  whidi  wtuAi  an  energy  may  be  imperfect,  and,  conse- 
qnently,  painful ;  inasmuch  as  its  degree  may  be  either  too  high,  or 
too  low  ;  its  duration  either  too  lon£y,  or  too  short. 

When  we  do  not  limit  our  consideration  to  the  simple  energies 
of  individual  j)owers,  hut  look  to  comj>lex  states,  in  which  a  plurality 
of  powers  may  be  called  simultaneously  into  action,  we  liave,  besides 
the  intensive  and  protensive  quantities  of  energy,  a  third  kind,  to 
wit,  the  extensive  quantity.  A  state  is  said  to  contain  a  greater 
amount  of  extensive  energy,  in  proportion  as  it  forms  the  comple- 
ment of  a  greater  number  of  simultaneously  cooperating  powers. 
This  comj)lemeTit,  it  is  evident,  may  be  conceived  as  made  up  either 
of  energies  all  intensively  and  pi-otensively  perfect  and  pleasurable, 
or  of  energies  all  intensively  and  protensively  imperfect  and  painfiili 
or  of  energies  partly  perfect,  partly  imperfeo^  and  this  in  every 
combination  afforded  by  the  varions  perfections  and  imperfections 
of  the  intensive  and  protensiTC  quantities*  It  may  be  here  noticed, 
that  tbe  intensive  and  the  two  other  quantities  stand  always  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other ;  that  is^  the  higher  the  degree  of  any 
eneigy,  the  shorter  is  its  contumance,  and,  dnring  its  continnance^ 
the  more  oompletely  does  it  constitute  the  whole  mental  states— 
does  it  engross  the  whole  disposable  oonadoosness  of  the  mind. 
The  maxhnnm  of  intensity  is  thns  the  minimnm  of  oontinnanoe  and 
of  extension*  So  much  fyg  the  perfbedon,  and  proportional  pleasure^ 
of  an  energy  or  state  of  energies,  by  relation  to  the  power  ont  of 
which  it  is  elidted.  This  paragraph  requires,  I  think,  no  com- 
mentary* 

VUL  By  rdation  to  the  object  (and  by  the  term  object^  be  it 

observed,  is  here  denoted  every  objective  cause 
by  which  a  power  is  determined  to  activity), 

about  wliich  it  is  conversant,  an  energy  is  perfect,  when  this  ol>jci't 
is  of  such  a  character  as  to  afford  to  its  power  the  condition  requi- 
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■lie  to  let  it  spring  to  fall  spontuteous  activity ;  impeffeet)  when  tbe 
object  18  of  flueh  a  chanuter  as  ^ther,  on  the  one  liancl»  to  stimulate 
the  power  to  a  degree,  or  to  a  contmnance,  of  aotmty  beyond  ita 
manmnnk  of  five  exertion ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  thwart  it  in  its 

tendency  towards  this  its  natural  limit.  An  object  is,  consequently, 
pleasurable  or  painfbl,  inasmuch  as  it  thus  deteiminea  a  power  to 

perfect  or  to  imperfect  energy. 

But  an  object,  or  complement  of  objects  simultaneously  presented, 
may  not  only  determine  one  but  a  plurality  of  ])ower8  into  coftc- 
tivity.  The  coni])lex  state,  which  thus  arises,  is  pleasurable,  in  pro- 
portion as  its  constitutive  energies  are  severally  more  perfect;  pain- 
ful, in  j>ro]Mntion  as  these  are  more  imperfect;  and  in  proportion 
as  an  object,  or  a  complement  of  objects,  occasions  the  average  per- 
fection or  the  average  imperfection  of  the  complex  State,  is  it,  in  like 
manner,  pleasurable  or  jiainful. 

IX.  Pleasoie  i%  thus,  the  result  of  certain  harmonious  relations, 

~of  certain  agreements;  pain,  on  the  contrary, 
the  effect  of  certain  nnharmonious  relations  — 
•adfiia.  ^  oertaan  disagreements.    The  picnsurable  la, 


therelbre,  not  inappropriately  called  the  agree^ 
Me^  the  painfiil  the  dUogruaJtilU;  and,  in  conformity  to  thia  doc- 
trine, pleaaue  and  pain  may  be  thna. defined: 

Pleasure  ia  a  reflex  of  the  apontaneona  and  nnimpeded  exertion 
of  a  power,  of  whose  enef|;y  we  are  consdoos.^  Pain,  a  reflex  of 
the  overatrained  or  repressed  exertion  of  anch  a  power. 
I  shall  say  a  word  in  illoatration  of  these  deflnitiona.  Taking 

pleasnre,  —  pleaamre  is  defined  to  be  the  reflex 
n»  mmm  «r    ^  energy,  and  of  perfect  eneigy,  and  not  to  be 
^i^TIlureiTiI^  ^       perfection  of  energy  itself, 

of  energy.  —  and  why  ?   It  is  not  simply  defined  an  enercry, 

exertion,  or  act,  because  some  energies  are  not 
pleasurable,  —  being  either  j)aintul  or  iiuiiilerent.  It  is  not  simply 
deiiued  the  perfection  til'  an  energy,  because  we  can  easily  separate 
in  thought  the  j^erfection  of  an  act,  a  conacious  act,* from  any  feel- 
ing of  ])leasure  in  its  ]>erfonnance.  Tiie  same  holds  true,  )nitl(itU 
mutandis^  of  the  definition  of  ])ain,  as  a  reflex  of  imperfect  enerjry. 

Again,  |>leasure  is  defined  the  reflex  of  the  spontaneous  and  unim- 
peded,— of  &ce  and  ummpeded,  exertion  of  a  power,  of  whose 

1  Thf*  f-«  t:u!><tflntiftlljr  Vhc  iVfifiiMoT)  r<f  Arfs-    book  of  the  !»nmc  trentfw.  nnd  \rh!eh  p<*rhap« 
totle,  wboM  doctxiat,  m  tovpoujiUtU  lu  Um    properly  belongs  to  the  Endtrman  Eikirx,  the 
lOth  book  of  the  KkwrnatkMrn  EMa,  to  more    plcMlueil  Mentifled  with  tlwMMrsy  Mf.— 
fliUy  stated  bolow,  p.  TjP^.   In  (liu  k-s*  accii-  Kd* 
m*  OiwiHiuiii  wUeb  oceiirt  ia  ttie  7Ui 
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«neigj  we  are  ooiwoi<rai.  Hera  the  term  ^tUmmoua  veta  to  the 

■BbjeetlTe,  the  teim  unfmpeded  to  the  olgeeCiT^ 

«v«ry  power,  all  eondittoiM  hebg  snppliied,  aad 
an  impedimeDti  hug  lemoTed,  teBctai  of  Hs  proper  nature  and 
without  effi>rl|  to  pot  forth  a  eertam  detenadnate  maxunmn,  mteii»* 
ive  nnd  ]>roteiifltTe^  of  free  energy.  This  detennSfiate  taarifmiin  of 

free  energy,  it,  therefore,  exerts  iqwnUm^onsly :  if  a  less  amount 
than  this  l»e  actually  put  forth,  a  certain  quantity  of  tendency  has 
beoii  furc'ihly  repressed ;  whereas,  if  a  greater  than  tliis  lias  been 
aeUiaiiy  exerted,  a  eeiLum  auiouiit  of  iiisus  has  been  forcibly  Btiinu- 
latcd  in  the  power.  Tlie  term  (tporUaneouslt/^  therefore,  pn>\  ides 
that  the  exertion  of  the  iiuvvur  has  not  been  cojistraiiied  be^  «>nd  ilie 
pro|H'r  limits  —  the  natural  maximum,  to  which,  if  left  to  itself  it 
freely  spriuL'-*. 

Again,  lu  regard  to  the  term  rau'iupedeffy  —  this  stipuhitcs  that 
the  jiowcr  should  nut  be  chocked  in  the  spring  it  would  thns  spon- 
taneously iii;;k<^  to  its  maximum  of  energy,  that  is,  it  is  suppose 
that  the  conditions  Requisite  to  allow  this  spring  have  been  supplied, 
imd  that  all  impediments  to  it  have  been  removed.  This  postulates 
of  course  the  presence  of  an  object.  The  definition  frirther  states^ 
that  the  exettion  most  be  that  of  a  power  of  whose  enei^  we  are 

eansotons.   This  veqoirea  no  illustration.  There 
8.  Of  which  we  a«    ^  ^^^^^  ^  astivitiee  of  which  he 

heyond  the  sphere  of  oonaeioBeaeos.  Bat  h  if 
of  the  Terf  eieeiLoe  of  pleasare  and  pain  to  be  felt,  and  there  is  no 
freling  out  of  eoneoionaneBi.  What  baa  now  been  said  of  the  tetma 
used  in  the  definitioa  of  pleaeiire,  renders  all  oomment  snpefflnona 
on  the  parallel  expressions  emplo7ed  in  that  of  pain. 
On  this  doctrine  h  is  to  be  obserred,  that  there  are  giyen  difilH^ 

ent  Idnda  of  pleasure,  and  different  kinds  of 
•ad'r^iltt^l'"^    pain.  In  the  tot  place,  these  are  twofold,  inae- 

much  as  each  is  dther  Positive  and  Absolute,  or 
Kegative  and  Kclative.  In  regard  to  the  former,  the  mere  negation 
of  pain  does,  by  relation  to  pain,  constitute  a  state  of  ])Ieasure. 
Thus,  the  removal  of  the  toothache  replaces  us  in  a  state  which, 
though  one  really  of  indiftlreii  is,  by  contrast  to  onr  {)revious 
agony,  felt  as  pleasurable.  This  is  negative  or  relative  jdea^ure. 
Positive  or  aV)si)liite  pleasure,  on  the  contrary,  is  all  that  ]>le:isare 
which  we  feel  above  a  state  of  indifference,  and  which  is,  theretV>re, 
prized  as  a  good  in  itself  and  not  simply  as  the  removal  of  an  evil. 
On  the  same  principle^  pain  is  also  divided  into  Positive  or  Abso- 
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ktei  and  Into  N^gattye  or  BdadTe.  Bat,  in  the  Moood  pUrae^  thm 

iiib  mof60T«r,  a  Bobdmnon  of  poettiTe  pain  into 
Fste,— MtN«ud    tliat  whieh  aooompaniea  a  xepreanon  of  the 
Ke^attvc.  spontaneoos  eneigy  of  a  power,  and  that  which 

iMML^       ^    ^  ooi\joined  with  its  effort,  when  stimulated  to 

orei^^ctivity.^ 

I  proceed  now  to  state  oertain  ooroUaiies,  which  flow  immediately 
from  thi'  preceding  doctrine. 

In  the  liibt  place,  as  the  powers  whicli,  in  an  individual,  arc  cither 

preponderantly  strong  by  nature,  or  liavc  become 
^     ,  preponderantly  Btrong  by  liabiL  Lave  compara- 

Oeding  dpctrine.  f.  •  .i.  i 

1.  Ti»o  fn<!fvf(iiiai  tively  moro  perfect  enercpies;  so  the  pleasures 
will  b« (UqMMed  to ex«  which  accompany  these  will  be  propui  liuually 
idwhfcnw  ▼If*"  intense  and  enduring.  Jiut  this  being  tlie  case, 
oMpvmn.  ^^^^  individual  will  be  disi>ose<l  principally,  if  not 
exclusively,  to  exercise  these  more  vigorous  jiowers,  i\>v  tlieir  ener- 
gies afford  him  the  largest  complement  of  j)urest  ]»leasure,  **Trahit 
soa  quemque  volaptas,"*  each  has  his  ruling  passion. 

But,  in  the  seoond,  place,  as  the  exercise  of  a  power  \b  the  only 

means  bj  which  it  is  invigorated,  but  as,  at  the 

2.  Thnsp  fiicuitiM  gamo  tfanc,  this  exercise,  until  the  development 
„hirh  Tn..t  cui-  accomplishcd,  elicits  imperfect,  and,  there* 
^^n^  fore,  painftu,  or  at  least  less  pleasmnuble^  enei]g3r, 

—it  follows  that  those  fhoolties  which  stsnd  the 
most  in  need  of  cultivation,  are  preolselj  those  which  the  least 
seoore  it;  while,  on  the  oontraiy,  those  which  are  alreadj  mors 
IhUy  developed,  are  precisely  those  which  prsssnt  the  strongest 
Indnoements  for  their  still  higher  invigoratlon. 


1  (WMi  th*  inmgdas  thaoiy  compare  (B""— *i  1^—^  Mt$ti\int  mr  PJbm^  oapg.  anrM. 

UntcbcFCin,  St;^tem  ff  3Tpml  Pftifonopfaj .  i.  p.  XX.   FerguSOD,  Prin.  of  HomU  Mrf 

SI  tt  $tq    I^dcrK,  Kritik  d.  Stntutik,  p.  467^.  Samct,  Tart  IL  0. 1,  i  2.  —  ED.j 

ApMffM,  p.  ISL  tin.  nOi]  1  VlifD,  Al.lk«.^aD. 
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LECTUEE  XLIII, 

THE  fEELIKGfi.  —  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OM  TfifiO&IES  OF 

FL£ASUBS  ASD  FAIN. 

Jx  mj  last  Lecture^  I  gare  an  abstraDt  etatement  of  tliaft  Theory 

of  Fleasm  and  Pain*  wUob,  I  Ilimk»  is  oompe- 

RfH^pttBiatkm.  oxclwively  oompetent^  to  explain  the 

whole  maltiform  phaanomena  of  our  Feelings, — a  theory,  oonse- 
quently,  vhioh  those  whole  pluenomena  oonoor  in  establi^iing.  It 

is,  in  truth,  nothing  bnt  a  ^eiioralisation  of  what  is  essential  iu  the 
concrete  facts  themselves.    Before,  however,  proceeding  to  show, 

by  its  application  to  particular  caset?,  tbat  this  theory  atl'ordi*  as  a 
simple  principle,  on  sl  icli  to  account  for  ilic  must  complicated  and 
perplexing  phieuoijitiiit  of  Feeling,  I  shall  attempt  to  srive  yoii  a 

slight  survey  of  the  most  n'markable  opinions 
General   historical      on  this  point.    To  do  this,  ho\v»'V<'r  iinj»erltictly, 

is  of  the  more  iin])ortanc(',  as  there     no  work  in 


which  any  sncli  hibturical  deduction  is  attemj  t- 
ed ;  but  prineijially,  because  the  various  theories  of  philosophers 
on  the  doctrine  of  tlie  jdeasunible,  are  found,  when  viewed  in  con- 
nection, all  to  concur  in  manifesting  the  truth  of  that  one  which  I 
have  proposed  to  you, —  a  theory,  in  fact,  which  it  the  lesumptioa 
and  oompiement  of  them  ail.  In  attempting  this  survey,  I  by  no 
means  propose  to  furnish  (  vcn  an  indi(uitioii  of  all  the  opinions  that 
have  been  held  in  regard  to  the  pleasnrable  in  general,  nor  even  of 
aU  the  doctrines  on  this  sobjeet  that  have  been  advaneed  by  the 
authors  to  whom  I  specially  refer.  I  can  only  affi>rd  to  q>eak  of  the 
more  remarkable  theoriesi  and,  in  thesoi  only  of  the  more  eyential 
partioolan.  Bat,  in  point  of  Act,  thong^  there  is  no  end  of  what 
has  been  written  npon  pleasure  and  pain,  considered  in  their  monl 
relations  and  effeoto,  the  speculations  in  regard  to  th^  ])sycholog- 
ioal  causes  and  conditions  are  comparatively  few/  In  general,  I 
may  also  premise  that  there  is  apparent  a  remaricable  gravitation  in 
the  various  doctrines  proraulcrnted  on  this  point,  towards  a  common 
centre ;  and,  however  one-sided  and  iusufiicicnt  the  several  opinions 
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natj  appear,  tlicy  are  all  substanUaUjr  grounded  upon  truth,  bebg 
QtiuiUy  right  in  what  they  affirm,  and  wrong  only  in  what  tboy 
deny;  all  an  refleotbiifi  but  only  partial  reflectaoDS,  of  the  truth. 

Theee  opinions,  I  may  farther  remailc,  ftll  into 
These  theories  fall    ^^^^        duBMi  and  at  the  head  of  eadi  there 

wZlc  aud    »  ^«  philosopheia  of 

AiMoMbo.  aattqnity, —  Plato  being  the  founder  of  the  one 

general  theory,  Aiistotie  of  the  other.  But 
though  the  distincUon  of  these  dasses  pervades  the  whole  history 
of  the  doctrines,  I  do  not  deem  it  neoeeeary  to  follow  this  dassifiea- 
tion  in  the  Ibllowing  ohsenrationa,  but  shall  content  myself  with  a 
chronologic  al  arrangenaent. 

Plato  is  the  first  philosopher  ^vlio  enn  l)o  said  to  have  alteinpttHl 

the  gciieruliz.ilion  of  a  hiw  which  regulates  the 
VlilottM  SiitloM-     manifestation  of  ]»leasiire  and  puiu  j  and  it  is  but 
Uo!!^f*T*w*«frt!ir     scanty  justice  to  acl  [i     led^e  that  no  subsequent 
mn tiHi  Futn.  philosopher  has  liaiidled  the  suhject  with  greater 

ingenuity  and  acuteness.  For  thoiijjh  the  theory 
of  Aristotle  be  more  fully  developed,  and,  as  T  am  convinced,  upon 
the  whole  the  most  complete  and  accurate  which  we  possess,  it  is 
but  fair  to  add,  that  he  borrowed  a  considerable  portion  of  it  irom. 
Plato,  whose  doctrine  he  corrected  and  enlarged. 

The  opinion  of  Plato  regarding  the  source  of  pleasure  is  con- 
tained in  the  PhihlniSy  and  in  the  ninth  book  of 
Plato's  theory, -tb«t     the  JiepubHc,  with  incidental  allusions  to  his 

laws  prec!d'Jd  by!l    ^^^''''y  <iialogues.   Thus,  in  the  opening 

Meofvitii.  <^  the  PJmdo^  we  have  the  following  statement 

of  its  distinguishing  prinoiple,  —  that  a  state  of 
pleasure  Is  always  preceded  by  a  state  of  pain.  Phsdo^  in  describ- 
ing the  conduct  of  Socrates  in  tJie  prison  and  on  the  eve  of  death, 
natrates,  that  ^sitting  upright  on  the  bed  he  (Socrates)  drew  up  his 
leg^  and  stroking  it  with  his  hand,  said  at  the  same  ttme^ — *  What 
a  wonderfhl  thing  is  this,  my  fiiends,  which  men  csll  the  pleasant 
and  agreeable  h  and  bow  wonderAil  a  relation  does  it  bear  by  nature 
to  that  which  seems  to  be  Its  eontnry,  the  painfull  For  they  are 
unwilling  lo  be  present  with  us  both  together;  and  yet,  if  any  per- 
son pursues  and  obtains  the  one,  he  is  most  always  under  a  necessity 
of  acceptinsf  also  the  other,  as  if  ))oth  of  them  depended  from  a 
single  summit.  And  it  seems  to  me'  (he  continues),  *that  if  ^Ksop 
hud  perceived  this,  lie  would  have  written  a  fable  upon  it,  and  have 
told  us  that  the  Deity,  hein-;  \\illing  to  reconcile  tlic  conHictivo 
natures,  but  at  the  same  time  unable  to  accomplish  thifi  de&igu,  cou- 
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joined  their  fanunits  in  an  cztetenee  one  nd  tlift  nme;  and  that 
henoe  it  domea  to  paia  that  whoerar  partakea  of  the  oa%  ia  aoon 
after  eompelled  to  jMutic^te  in  the  other.  And  thia,  aa  it  appaai% 
ia  the  oaae  with  mjaeif  a*  praaent^  Ibr  the  pain  vhloh  iraa  baifora  in 
my  leg,  throii|^  the  atrietm  of  the  fetter,  is  now  anoceeded  bj  » 
pleaaant  aenaation.*  * 

The  ibHowing  extnol  Aem  tiie  ^kOedm^  will,  Iiowerer,  ahow 
more  fblly  the  purport  and  groanda  of  Ua  opinion : 

•  Sderaim*  I  aay  Aen,  that  wheneTcr  the  har- 
FWktawfc**  mony  in  the  frame  of  any  animal  is  broken,  a 

breach  is  ihvn  made  iu  its  ooustituuuii,  and,  at 
the  same  tiiiK',  rise  is  i^ivcn  to  pains. 

Prot<irrIiif.-<.  You  say  wliat  is  lii'^hly  pn>l»ahle. 

"  Soc,  liui  when  the  hnrniony  is  rostorcd,  and  the  breach  is 
healed,  we  slion1<l  !^ny  tlmt  tlicn  ])Icn.sure  is  pro(luct>(l ;  if  points  oi 
so  great  importanoe  niay  Ijc  (k-spatehcd  at  once  iu  so  few  words. 

^ JProt.  In  niy  opinion,  O  Socrates,  you  say  what  15?  very  truej 
but  let  us  try  if  we  enn  show  tlieso  trutlis  in  a  liglit  still  clearer. 

^  S(>c.  Are  not  such  things  as  ordinarily  happen,  and  are 
to  us  nil,  the  most  easy  to  be  understood  f 

^Prot,  What  things  do  you  mean? 
Soc  Want  of  food  ma^s  a  breach  in  the  animal  aystem,  and, 
at  the  iame  tamoi  giTea  the  pain  of  hunger. 

**JVo<.  True. 

■ 

*  8oc  And  Ibod,  in  flIEng  np  the  Ifreaeh  again,  gi^rea  a  pleaaore, 
«jProC  RS^t 

^89c,  Want  of  diink  alao,  interrupting  the  eironktion  of  the 
blood  and  hnmon,  bringa  on  na  oormption  together  with  the  pain 
of  thirat;  but  the  virtue  of  a  K^d  in  moistening  and  lepleniaiung 
the  parte  dried  np^  yielda  a  pleaanre.  In  like  manner,  nimatural 
aofibcating  heat»  in  disaolving  the  textnie  of  the  parts,  gives  a  pain* 
fhl  aenaation ;  bnt  a  eooling  again,  a  refteahment  agreeable  to  natare» 
allhcta  na  with  a  senae  of  pleaaora. 

*  Prot  Most  certainly.  * 

*^  Soc.  And  the  concretion  of  the  animal  humors  tlironirh  cold, 
contrary  to  their  nature,  occasions  pniii ;  but  a  return  to  iljcii  pris- 
tine state  of  fluidity,  and  a  restoring  of  the  natmal  circulation,  jiro- 
duee  pleasure.  See,  then,  whether  you  think  this  general  nccotint 
of  the  matter  not  amiss,  concerning  that  sort  of  being  which  T  saifl 
wa.s  co!n])oseil  of  indcliuitc  and  definite,  —  that,  when  l<y  nature 
any  beings  of  that  sort  become  animated  with  soul,  their  ]Kissnge 
into  corruption,  or  a  total  dissolationi  ia  aocompanied  with  pain; 
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and  their  entnnee  Into  existenM,  the  aflsetnhfing  of  aU  those  per- 
tielee  whieh  compoee  the  nstnre  of  Booh  a  heiog^  u  attended  with  a 
aenee  of  pieaaare. 

'^JProL  J  admit  your  aeoonni  of  thia  whole  suttter;  for,  aa  it 
appears  to  me,  it  bem  on  it  the  atamp  of  trnth." 

And^  in  a  snbaeqaent  part  of  the  dialogue,  Soeratea  la  made  to 
approve  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eleatie  School,  in  regard  to  the  unre- 
ality of  pleasure,  as  a  thing  always  in  generation,  that  is,  always  in 
proijivss  towards  existence,  Init  never  absolutely  existent. 

"  aSoc.  liiit  wliat  think  you  now  of  this  ?  Have  we  not  heard  it 
said  conceminijj  pleasure,  that  it  is  a  thing  always  in  generation, 
always  pvo(luee«i  anew,  and  which,  havin^^  no  stability  of  beinir, 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  at  all?  iun  some  ingenious  persons 
tliere  are,  who  endeavor  to  show  us  that  such  is  the  nature  of  ]»leas- 
ure ;  and  WQ  are  much  obliged  to  them  Ibr  this  their  aooount  of 
it."  ' 

Then,  after  an  expository  discourse  on  the  Eleatio  doctrine,  Soo- 
ratea  prooeeds:^ — ^Therefore,  as  I  said  in  the  be^nning  of  this 
aigmnentation,  we  are  much  obliged  to  tfie  persona  who  have  given 
na  this  acooont  of  pleasnre,  —  that  the  eaaenee  of  it  consists  in  l)eing 
idways  generated  miew,  hot  that  never  has  it  any  land  of  being. 
For  it  ia  plain  that  theae  persons  would  langh  at  a  man  who  asserted, 
that  pkaaore  and  good  were  the  same  thing. 
JVot  Gertaittly  they  wodld. 

*^Soe.  And  theae  yery- penooa  woidd  nndonhtedly  lan^^  at  thoae 
men,  wherever  they  met  with  them,  who  place  their  chief  good 
andendin  abeooming^ — an  appronmstioii  to  axjatenoe? 

^JPtott  How?  what  aort  of  men  do  jon  mean  r 

*  Soe,  Sneh  ai^  in  ilreemg  tiwmeelTea  teom  hnnger  or  thirat,  or 
any  of  the  nneaaiBeBaea  ftom  which  they  are  freed  by  generatiott,  <^ 
by  tending  towards  beings  are  ao  highly  delighted  with  tiie  action 
of  remoying  thoae  nneaainesae^  aa  to  declare  they  would  not  ehooae 
to  live  without  suffiering  thirst  and  hunger,  nor  without  feeling  all 
those  other  sensations  wliicb  may  be  said  to  foUow  from  such  kinds 
of  ttneafeiness." 

The  sum  of  Plato's  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  this,  —  that  j>lea8- 

ure  is  nothing  ai>sulute,  nothinfif  posilive,  but  a 


i«m«ift%dM>     mere  relation  to,  a  mere  uecf-ation  of,  pnin.  Pain 
is  the  root,  the  condition,  the  antecedent  of  j»lens- 
ure,  and  the  latter  is  only  a  restoration  of  tiio 
feeling  subject,  from  a  state  contrary  to  nature  to  a  state  cnnfomaa- 
hie  with  aatttre.  Pleasure  is  Uie  mere  repleniahing  of  a  vadunn^  — 
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the  mere  satisfying  of  a  WBsaU  With  this  piincipal  dookrine^ — that 
pleasure  is  only  the  negation  of  pain,  Plato  oonnects  sundrj  <ioflat»> 
tbI  opimoiia  in  oonfonnity  to  his  general  lyatem.  ThM  pl^More,  for 
exampley  it  not  a  good,  aud  that  it  is  nothiiig  veal  or  existeiit,  bot 
something  only  in  the  pwgreas  towaids  aiislenoft,  nerer  beings 
over  beootntng  (4*1  yiyMlytMs  Mifmrt  or). 
Atistotle  saw  tlia  partiality  and  impeiftelion  of  this  Uteofy,  oad 

himsdf  pioposed  anothsi^  whioh  ahonhl  sap|il j 
nm&afcMMviMik^    its  defloienolss.  llis  speoalatjons  oonoaniingthe 
totie  propo.«<i  to  oor.    pieuqrablo  are  to  1m  Ibond  in  his  Ethieal  Traa- 
tbirifttoAie.  tues,  end,  to  say  nothing  <^  the  two  leaser  irotiB» 

the  Mii/na  Mbndfa  and  the  IMmUan  ^ic$} 
yoQ  will  find  the  snlject  fhlly  diseossed  in  the  seventh  and  tenth 
Books  of  the  Nicomachean  JEkhics.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  Aris- 
totle'jj  aru'uiiKMils  against  Eudoxas,  as  to  whetlier  i>le:isurc'  be  the 
chief  gout],  uiid  against  Plato,  as  to  wliellier  it  be  a  £rood  at  all, — 
these  are  only  ethical  questions ;  I  shall  confine  my  observations  to 
the  psychologieul  problem  touching  the  law  which  governs  its 
uumiiestation.    Aristotle,  in  the  firat  place,  refiites  the  Platonic 

theory,  that  plensure  i-  only  tlie  removal  of  a 
Arirtotle  reAitM  tbe      pain.      Since  it  ls  a.shci  leil,  ^  he  says,'  "  thfit  ]>aia 
Flatonfo  doetrina,—         ^  want,  an  indiirence  (cvSeui)  contrary  to  n»- 

tliiiiMiinrtirfirf*^      ^**^'^»  pleasure  will  be  a  repletion,  a  tilling  up 

{iyairXrfifmrvi)  of  that  want  in  cooionnity  to  na- 
ture. But  want  and  its  i*epletion  are  corpoival  aflbctiona»  Now  if 
pleasare  be  the  repletion  of  a  want  contrary  to  nature,  that  whioh 
oontains  the  repletion  will  contain  the  pleasorei  and  the  faculty  of 
being  pleased.  But  the  want  and  its  repletion  are  in  the  body;  the 
body,  therefore,  will  be  pleased,— the  body  will  be  the  anl^jeet  of 
this  feelbg,  '  But  the  feeling  of  pleasnre  is  an  affootion  of  the  sooL 
Fleasnre,  therefore^  cannot  be  merely  a  repletioo*  Tnie  it  is,  thai 
pleasure  is  conseqaent  on  the  repletion  of  a  want,  as  pain  la 
qnent  on  the  want  itsel£  For  we  era  pleeaed  when  onr  wants 
satisfied ;  pnuied  when  this  is  prevented. 

It  appears,^  proceeds  the  Stngirite,  ^  that  this  ojMnioii  has  origi- 
nated in  an  ezclnnTO  considenition  of  our  bodily  pains  and  plea^' 
ures,  and  more  especiaUy  those  relatlTo  to  fiMd*  For  when  inain^ 
tion  has  taken  place,  and  we  have  felt  the  puns  of  hunger,  we  expe- 
rience pleasui-e  in  its  repletion.   But  the  same  does  not  hold  good 

1  Hm  fceottlaeDCM  of  tbew  two  votfci  k  of  t2M  three  booki  whioh  am  < 

qucftionnblo.  The  chAptfrn  on  jilcnsuro  in  trcatiecn.  —  Ed. 

Eudtminn  Bthirs  nro  Identical  with  those  in  S  A4.  Me.x.8  — Ifip. 
tita  "tth  boolc  of  thu  Nieomathean^  being  part 
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cur  pleasures.  For  the  pleasure  ve  find,  tot  ex- 
flimple,  in  mathematioal  oontemplationB,  and  even  in  some  of  tbe 
senses,  is  wholly  nnsooompanied  with  pain.  Thns  the  gratification 
we  derive  ttom  the  eneigies  of  hearing,  smell,  and  sight,  is  not  con* 
seqnent  on  any  foregone  pain,  and  in  them  there  is,  therefore,  no 
repletion  of  a  want.  Moreover,  hope,  and  the  recollection  of  past 
good,  are  pleasing ;  bat  are  the  pleasures  fiiom  these  a  repletion? 
This  cannot  be  maintained ;  for  in  them  there  is  no  want  preceding, 
which  could  admit  of  repletion.  Hence  it  is*  manifest,  that  pleasure 
is  not  the  negation  of  a  pain.** 

Having  disposed  of  Plato's  theory,  Aristotle  proposes  his  own ; 

and  his  doctrine,  in  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  altogether 
^^The  thMMjr  of  Axl^     oonformnble  to  that  I  liavc  given  to  you,  as  the 

one  that  appears  to  nie  tlie  true. 
Pleasure  is  maintained  by  Aristotle  to  he  the  concoMiitnnt  of 

eiu  rpry, — of  perfect  cncrtrv,  whclhor  of  tlie  I'unc- 
PlMmie,  MeorOb^     tioub  of  Sense  or  Intclk't  t :  aud  perfect  eiierfrv 

to  AriatoUe,  is  tb«  OOB*  '  r 

comitflnt  of  tiic  an-  descHhcs  as  that  which  proceeds  from  a 

Impeded  efi«rgy^  of  a  power  in  liealth  and  vigor,  and  exereised  uj)on 
P**^**"'  an  object  relatively  excellent,  that  is,  suited  to 

Call  forth  the  power  into  unimpeded  activity.  Pleasure,  though  the 
result,  —  the  concomitant  of  perfect  action,  he  distinguishes  from  the 
perfect  action  itselt  It  is  not  the  action,  it  is  not  the  peifeotion, 
though  it  be  consequent  on  action,  and  a  necessary  efflorescence  of 
its  perifection.  Pleasure  is  thus  defined  by  AnstoUe-to  be  the  con- 
comitant of  the  unimpeded  energy  of  a  natural  power,  fiiouhy,  or 

acquired  iiabit.^     Thus  when  a  sense,  for  exam* 
Aristoue quoted,     j^^^^  lt  is  pnsented  with 

a  smtable  object  of  the  most  perfect  loDd,  there  is  elicited  the  most 
perfect  energy,  which,  at  every  instant  of  its  continuance^  is  acccm- 
panied  with  pleasure.  The  same  holds  good  with  the  fimedon  of 
Imagination,  Thought,  etc*  Pleasure  is  the  concomitant  in  every 
case  where  powem  and  olgects  are  in  themselves  perfect,  and  be- 
tween which  there  subsists  a  suitable  relation.  Hence  arises  the 
pimora  of  novelty.  For  on  the  first  presentation  of  a  new'object, 
the  energy  of  cognition  is  intensely  directed  upon  it,  and  the  pleas* 
urehigh;  whereas  when  the  object  is  again  and  again  presented,  the 
energy  relaxes,  and  tlic  pleasure  dcclincis.  But  jjleasure  is  not 
meicl}  the  consequent  of  the  most  perfect  exertion  of  power;  for  it 
reacts  upon  the  power  itself,  by  raising,  invigorating,  ainl  perfecting 
its  develo])inent.  Foi-  we  make  no  progress  in  a  study,  except  we 
feel  a  pleaaore  iu  its  pursuit. 

74 
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^Slverj  difiMfMt  power  has  ibi  pemfitr  pleasure  nod  its  peeolkr 
pttn ;  and  Meh  pover  is  at  miuli  oomptad  bj  ili  appvi^riata  pain 
aaH  ispafieolad  bj  its  i^pfopriataplaasiiiQ.  Fleaaiifa  la  nat  toma- 
thing  Ibafc  aiiaaa» — that  oomea  into  enalaMa^  pari  after  part;  it  % 
on  the  contraiy,  completa  at  every  indivuihle  iDStaat  of  its  oontin- 
nance.  It  la  not,  thaiaieve,  aa  Flato  hold%  a  ehange,  a  aiotioii,  a 
generation  (yAwwi^  whieh  aiiats  pieeemeai  aa  it  wwe^  and 

imoeesaivaljrin  time,  and  only  eomplala  after  a  eertain  term  of  en- 
dnranoe;  hot  on  the  aontnry  something  inatamtaneooBi  and,  from 
moment  to  moment,  perfect."^ 

Sach  were  the  two  theories  touching  the  law  of  pleasure  nnd 

pain,  propounded  hy  tlie  two  principal  thinkers 
JfiBtUmg  ■iM  M     of  antiquity.    To  tluir  (loctrinos  on  this  point 


mtfqsJtj  totiM  two  g^^^j  nothinsr  added,  worthy  of  commeTnon- 

tbtK>rics  of  Hoto  aad  -      ,       *      T        ,  .,  , 

ArktotH.  tion,  ny  the  sufceediDg  ]ihilosoi'hers  of  (^recoe 

an«l  Home  ;  iiny,  we  do  not  liiid  that  in  antiquity 
those  dooiriijt  -^  n  (  civetl  any  farther  devt3lo]>ment  or  confimiaiioa. 
Among  the  ancients,  })om-ever,  the  Aristotelie  tlieory  seems  to  have 
soon  siiperseded  the  Plutonic  ;  for,  even  among  the  lower  Platonjsta 
themselves,  there  is  no  attempt  to  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  their 
master,  in  so  far  as  to  assert  that  all  pleasure  is  only  a  relief  from 
pain.  Their  sole  endeavor  is  to  reconcile  Plato's  Opinion  with  that 
of  Aristotle^  hy  showing  that  the  former  did  not  mean  to  extend  the 
prinoipla  in  qneation  to  pleasura  in  general,  bat  appHed  it  only  to 
the  pleasnres  of  eertidn  of  the  senses.  And,  in  truth,  various  passa- 
ges in  the  PkiMuB  and  in  the  ninth-bo<dc  of  the  £epMic,  alftid 
ooontenanee  to  thie  intefpretation.'  Be  this»  however,  as  it  may,  it 
was  only  in  mon  leeent  times  that  tiia  Platonio  dootrine,  in  ail  its 
ezelosiTe  rigor,  was  again  fsfriTod ;  and  that  too  by  philoaopheis 
who  seem  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  'venefabla  anthoti^  in 
ftror  of  the  paradox  wfaioh  they  proposed  sa  new.  I  may  add  that 
the  philosophers,  who  in  modem  times  have  speenlated  upon  the 
oonditions  of  the  pleaanrable^  seem,  in  general,  miaware  of  what  had 
been  attempted  on  this  problem  by  the  aneients;  and  it  is  indeed 
this  otrcnmstanee  alone  that  enables  us  to  explain,  why  the  modem 
theories  on  this  subject,  in  principle  the  same  with  that  of  Aristotle, 
have  remained  f*o  inferior  to  his  in  the  great  virtues  of  a  theory, — 
comprehension  and  simplicity.* 


doctrine  of  the  Pleasurable ;  aMTaniMIIIUUl,  Platu,  uccotuiiniucJ  u   (^eiisatiou  of 

Qesk.  der  nUosophie,  iii.  300-]  pletuwre  and  pain.    RepmbiKy  ix.  £67.  Fhite- 

*  [Plato,  as  well  aa  Aristotle,  aeems  to  hare  6iw«  p.  2U,  edit  Bip.  8«e  Xenaemsan,  Ot- 

made  i^leasure  comlift  la  a  iMmooIoua,  ptJa  ukltkm  4$r  FkilmfUt^  U.  pb  M*} 
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Bclbn^  howtffWf  prooedding  to  the  conrideintion  of  snbeoqaent 

opiniom^  it  maj  be  proper  to  otMorve  that  the 
Theiheoriwof  Plata    tjieorfes  of  Pl«to  and  Amtotks  however  oppo- 

nte  In  appearance,  may  eaauj  be  reduced  to 
unity,  and  the  theory  of  which  I  have  given  you 
the  general  expreariop,  win  be  ftnnd  to  be  the  connunmated  eom- 
plement  of  bolb.  The  two  dootiinea  differ  only  eaaentlally  in  this: 
— that  the  one  nakee  a  previoos  pain  the  universal  condition  of 
pleasure  ;  while  the  other  denies  this  condition  sm  a  general  law,  and 
holds  that  pleasure  is  a  positive  reality,  and  more  than  the  mere 
alternative  of  pain.  Now,  in  regard  to  this  difference,  it  must  be 
admitted,  on  the  one  hand,  tliat  in  so  far  as  the  instances  are  con- 
cerned, on  which  Pinto  attempts  to  establish  his  principle,  Aristotle 
is  successful  in  shuwing,  tliat  these  are  only  special  cases,  ami  do 
not  warrant  the  oniimited  conclusion  in  support  of  which  they  are 
adduced. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  coTifessed  that  Aristotle  ha^ 
not  shown  the  j)rineiple  to  be  false,  —  tiiat  all  pleasure  is  an  escajie 
froQk  pain.   He  shows,  indeed,  that  the  analogy  of  hunger,  thirst, 

and  other  bodily  aiiections,  cannot  he  extended 
♦In  what  eeoea  tbe     ^o  the  gratification  we  experience  from  the  eneiw 
Platonic  dogma  intellect,— eaMot  be  extended  even  to 


thait  which  we  experience  in  tbe  exercise  of  the 
higher  sentes.  It  ia  tme^  that  the  plea«nirc  I  ezperience  in  this  par- 
ticnlar  aet  of  viaon,  cannot  be  explained  from  the  pain  I  had  feit  in 
another  parlienlar  act  of  viflftoD)  immediately  pteceding;  and  if  this 
example  were  enoogh,  it  wool^  certably  be  made  ont  that  pleasnre 
ia  not  merely  tbe  negaticta  of  a  fiHregoing  pain.  Bnt  let  ns  aacend  a 
step  higher  and  inqnirei —would  it  not  be  palnfiil  if  the  ftculty  of 
viaton  (to  take  the  same  example)  were  wholly  rcetrained  ftom 
operation  t  Kow  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  leprearion  of  any 
power  in  its  natandul^— coMaM,  to  acdon,  is  positively  painfhl; 
and,  therefim»  tiiat  the  exertion  of  a  power,  if  it  aflbrded  only  a 
negation  of  that  porative  pain,  and  were,  in  its  own  natnre,  nhso' 
lutely  indifferent,  would,  by  relataon  to  the  pain  from  which  it  yields 
us  a  relief  appear  to  us  a  real  pleasure.  We  may,  therefore,  I 
think,  maintain,  with  peHect  truth,  that  as  the  holding  back  of  any 
power  from  exercise  if»  positively  painful,  so  its  passing  into  energy 
is,  were  it  only  the  remuvai  of  that  i>ainful  reju-ession,  negatively 
p1en«!nrnble;  on  this  ground,  consequently,  and  to  this  evtent,  we 
jnav  ri'jhtlv  hold  with  Plato,- — that  evers' state  of  pleasure  and  free 
( rn  ri'v  is,  in  fa(  t,  the  escape  hrom  an  alternative  state  of  pain  and 
compulfiory  inaction. 
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So  ftr  wc  are  wuqriDted  in  gcHiig.  B«i  W6  sboold  be  wrong  were 
we  to  constitute  this  pwrtiftl  truth  into  an  nnlimitcd,  — an  ezclnaive 
prindple;  thait  is,  were  we  to  mainteln  that  tlio  wIm^  pleasure  we 

derive  fimm  the  eieniiee  of  our  powdsB,  Is  notli- 


Thc  doctrine  th»t 


^  ,   ,        .    ing  more  than  e  negetioB  of  the  pain  we  expe- 

tlie  whole  j>lea«ue  of       ,^  u  •    ^-^j  fin.-  T 

Mdfiir  ttkM  fttm    nenoe  from  their  loroed  uiertioiL  Thie  1  tey 


Mm  Mgittaii  «r  ift*    would  be  an  enooeoii%beeiiiie  an  abaohite^  ooii- 
pda  of  ftntd  Jaw-    elottoa.  For  the  pleaaore  we  find  in  the  fiee 
*  play  of  our  fiMsnltiet  ifl|  as  we  an  moat  fall  j  oqa- 

aeious,  far  mora  than  simply  a  supeneding  of  patn«  That  pbiloeo- 
phy,  indeed,  would  only  proToke  a  emile  which  woold  maintain,  that 
all  pleasure  ia  in  itself  only  a  zero,  —  a  nothing,  which  becomes  a 
something  only  by  relation  to  the  reality  of  j»ain  which  it  annuls. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  after  a  compulsory  iner- 
Ail«reoiiipa]Mff7lB*     tion,  our  pleiisure,  in  the  first  exertion  of  our 

ertioD,  plesiiurc  mgb-       «      i  .  . 

er  than  In  ordinarf  foculties,  18  frequently  far  higher  than  that  which 
circuoMtaiieM,  —  ex-  we  cx})ericncc  in  their  ordinary  exercise,  when 
i'''""***-  left  at  lilx'5-ty.    But  tliis  does  not,  at  least  dues 

not  exclusively,  arise  from  the  contrast  of  the  previous  and  subse- 
(juent  states  of  j>aiii  and  ])leasure,  but  principally  because  the  powers 
are  in  excessive  vigor,  —  at  least  in  excessive  erethism  or  excitation, 
and  have  thus  a  greater  complement  of  ititmscr  euei^y  suddenly  to 
eiEpend.  On  the  principle,  therefore,  that  the  degree  of  pleasure  is 
always  in  the  ratio  of  the  degree  of  Bpontaneons'aotiyi^»  the  pleae> 
nre  immediately  consequent  on  the  emanmpation  of  a  power  firom 
thraldom,  would,  if  the  power  remam  uninjured  by  the  oonatzaint, 
be  naturally  greater,  because  the  energy  would  in  that  oase  be^  fiir  a 
aeason,  more  intense.  At  the  same  time,  the  state  of  pleasure  would 
in  this  case  appear  to  be  hi^^er  than  what  it  absolutely  is ;  because 
it  would  be  set  off  by  proximate  contrast  with  a  previous  state  of 
pain.  Thus  it  is  that  a  basin  of  water  of  ordinary  Uood  heat^  ap> 
pears  hot,  if  we  plunge  in  it  a  hand  iHiioh  had  previously  been 
dipped  in  snow;  and  cold,  if  we  immerse  in  it  another  which  had 
previously  been  placed  in  water  of  a  atiU  higher  temperature.  But 
it  is  unfidr  to  apply  this  magnifying  effiact  of  contrast  to  the  one 

relative  and  not  to  the  other;  and  any  argument 
unfwr  to  appij  the  ^  ^  porftive  reality  of 

contract  to  digprove  pleasure,  applies  equally  to  disprove  the  positive 
thepojdtJre  mlity  of  reality  of  pain.  The  true  doctrine  I  hold  to  be 
l««M«n  M»  Hub  of     ^1^^^^.  —  y,.^^^  ^.^jj^         pleasure  are,  as  I  bnve 

said,  each  to  be  coikiidered  both  as  Absolute  and 
as  llclative;  —  absolute,  that  is,  each  is  something  real,  and  would 
ejdst  were  the  other  taken  out  of  beings  relative,  that  ia^  each  is  fdt 
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tm  gTMter  or  leas  by  immediAte  ooatrast  to  the  other.  I  may  ISbuh 

trate  this*  by  (he  analogy  of  a  scale.  Let  the 
rumm  9Md  pais     state  of  mdMference,— that  is,  the  negation  of 

both    Ab«OiUlta    Mid       ,  1 

jj^ij^jjy^  both  pain  and  pleasure,  be  marked  as  zero,  let 

the  degrees  of  pain  be  denoted  by  a  dei«cending 
series  of  numbers  below  zero,  and  the  degrees  of  pleasure  by  an 
aseendincj^  scries  of  nuinbei-s  above  zero.  Xow,  suppose  the  degree 
of  jiain  we  feei  Ir  nn  a  certain  state  of  Inuiger,  to  be  six  below  zero; 
in  tliia  case  oin-  leeiing,  in  tlie  act  of  eating,  will  not  merely  rise  to 
zero,  that  is,  to  the  mere  negation  of  ])nin,  ns  the  Platonic  tlieory 
hoMs,  bnt  to  some  degree  of  positive  pleasure,  say  six.  And  here  I 
may  observe,  that,  were  the  insufficiency  of  the  Platonic  theory 
flhowii  by  nothing  else,  this  would  be  done  by  the  absurd  conse- 
quences it  im])lies,  in  relation  to  the  iUnction  of  nutrition  alone;  for  if 
its  principles  be  true)  then  would  otfr  gratification  from  the  appease* 
jnent  of  hunger,  be  equally  great  by  one  kind  of  viand  as  by  another. 
Thus,  then,  the  counter  theories  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  are,  as  I 

hare  said,  right  in  what  they  affirm,  wrong  In 
The  counter thooricfl    ^hat  they  deny;  each  contains  the  truth,  but 
or  nut o  n,Ki  Arfsfotie    ^^^^       ^j^^j^  3   suppMuft  thercfoTe, 

Of  the  true.  to  either  that  m  which  it  was  defective^  we 

reduce  their  apparent  diKord  to  real  harmony, 

and  show  that  they  are  severally  the  partial  expressions  of  a  theory 

which  comprehends  and  consummates  tl^em  both.  But  to  proceed 

Id  our  historical  sun^ey. 

Passing  oyer  a  host  of  commentators  in  the  Lower  Empire,  and 

during  the  middle  ages,  who  were  content  to 

HLlx.lUla«llo«t«f  repeat  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  an<^  Plato;  in 
Ikft  tlwHMlflt  of  tbi 

modem  times,  the  first  original  i)liilosoplier  I  am 


aM  are  of,  who  seems  to  have  turned  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  phienoniena  of  pain  and  j>leasure,  is  the  celebrated 

Cardan  ;  and  the  result  of  liis  observation  was  a 
Cas^tmt^hM  ft     tlicorv  identical  with  IMato's,  thouirh  of  Plato's 
pj^^  Fpeciilation   he  does  not   seem  to  have  been 

aware.  In  the  sixth  cha|'ter  of  liis  ^•erv  fitrious 
autobiography,  J)e  Vita  Propria  Liber^  he  tells  us,  that  il  w  as  his 
wont  to  anticipate  the  causes  of  disease,  because  he  was  of  opinion 
tliat  pleasure  consisted  in  the  appeasement  of  a  preexistent  pain, 
(quod  arbitrarer,  voluptatem  consistere  in  dolore  pm?ccdenti,  seda^ 
to).  But  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  his  great  woris,  J)€  8ubUl%ua$^ 
this  theory  is  formally  propounded.  This,  howcTer,  was  not  done 
in  the  earKer  editions  of  the  work;  and,  the  theory  was,  therefore, 
not  canvassed  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  critic^  the  elder 
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whose  ^^xercitat tables  contra  Cm%hmuni  are  totally  alent  0m  the 
mtijeck  It  i«  oiily  ill  thfi  edilim  gf  tlie  jftiAMA^ 
Mbiequaot  to  the  ymt  1560|  that »  stalmeiit  of  the  theory  in  qae^ 
tioa  is  to  be  fbond.  The  IbUowing  ie  a  eommeiy  of  hie  reieoiuiig: 

— AU  pleaum  hii  its  toot  in  a  pfeoeding  paio. 
^MmwMFj^ihioo^    Thai  it  ie  that  m  find  pleanne  in  mt  ete 

herd  labor;  in  meat  and  drink  after  hunger  and 
thirst ;  in  the  aweet  after  the  bitter;  in  li^t  after  darioMae;  in  haiv 
mony  after  diaeord.  3ttch  are  the  liwta  in  oonfirmatian  of  thk  doo- 
tnne,  whidh  smple  eaq>eiieDoe  affocda.  But  philosophy  aopplics, 
likewise,  a  reaion  from  the  natnie  of  things  themselves.  Pleasure 
and  pain  exist  only  as  they  are  states  of  feeling;  but  feeling  is  a 
change,  and  change  always  proceeds  from  one  contniry  to  another: 
€ouse4ueatly,  eitlier  from  iha  good  to  the  brul,  or  IV  .iii  tlu  bad  Uj 
the  good.  The  former  of  tliese  alternatives  is  paiulul,  and,  ihere- 
fore,  the  other,  when  it  Uikes  its  ])laee,  is  pleasing ;  a  state  of  j»;iin 
must  thus.always  pitjcede  a  Ptate  oi  plonsure."  Such  are  the  grounds 
on  which  Cardan  thinks  himself  euiiiled  to  reject  tlio  AristutiTic 
theory  of  pleasure,  and  to  Riibstitnte  in  its  ]>lace  the  I'iatonic.  Ii 
does  not,  however,  appear  from  anything  he  says,  that  he  W2ke aware 
of  till?  relative  s})eculations  of  ihuHe  two  philosophers. 
But  the  roasoiiing  of  Oardim  is  incompetent:  for  if  it  proves  any- 
thing^ it  proves  too  mocb,  seeing  th&t  it  would 
follow  from  hia  preffliaes,  that  a  pleasurable  feei- 
ing  cannot  gradually,  oontinnally,  nninterruptddly,  rise  in  inteoai^; 
for  it  behoove  that  every  new  d^pree  of  pleaanre  should  be  eepa- 
rated  from  the  preceding  by  an  intermediate  atate  of  higher  pain; 
a  eonduai^n  whidh  ia  contradicted  by  the  moat  ordinary  and  mani- 
feat  experience.  Tliia  theoty  remained,  there&re,  in  Cardan^  aa  in 
Plato's  handa,  deadtnte  of  the  neceaaaiy  proof 
The  aame  doctrine — that  pleaanre  ia  only  the  altamation  and 

oonaeqoent  of  pain'*- waa  adopted,  lilcewiae,  by 


dX'd^i^'*^*    Montaigne.  In  the  ftmona  twelfth  chapter  of 

the  aeoond  book  of  hia  JE^ays,  he  says :  '^Onr 
atatea  of  pleaanre  are  only  the  privation  of  onr  atatea  of  p«n  ;*  but 
this  universal  in&renoe  ha,  like  hia  predeoeseors,  dedncea  only  from 
the  special  phienomena  given  in  certain  of  the  senses. 
The  plulosopher  next  in  order  is  Pescartcsi^  and  his  opinion  i& 

1  BuiV>r«  D«»c«rte«,  Viv«8  held  ft  posUivc  tioois  ratiOQ«  aliqa*  inter  fheultotem  et  ob* 

ttMorjr  of  tlw  piMMitnlile.  Hto  d«aaltlon  of  Jeetam,  vC  qvadiai  ftt  qiuMt  atiaOltaido  lalv 

pl«i?ttrc  and  \U  lllustraf  i>  u,  nrr  worthy  of  a  ilia:  fum  w  uotaliilitor  sit  niajus.  Riinrt 

passing  QoUoo:"  Delectatio  luta  est  in  cougru*  detectftUouem;  nec  uotabiliter  minus,  qoaa 

wtlat  qiMM  timidii  IKM  Mt  due  ^ropor>  m  tIb  qtus  ndpit  voluptatem,  ea  utique  paitt 
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teerriag  cf  attantioa,  not-io  Amoh  ten  its  intrbflio  ralno,  m 
jj^^,^  ftom  tfa«  infloMMM  it  has  exerted  opoii  ihoee 

who  iunre  aabeeqneiitly  speonlated  the 
eaoMi  of  pleaaofe.  These  phlloeoiphefe  eeem  to  fasTe  been  totally 
igoonnt  of  the  fiff  prafiannder  theories  of  the  andents ;  and  while 
the  regular  aiMasions  of  the  anljeet  by  Aristotle  and  Plato  were, 
fiiroar  modem  |Mr)rriiok>gist8,  as  if  they  had  never  been,  the  inci- 
dental allnaion  to  the  matter  by  Descaites,  originated  a  series  of 
^eoalations  which  is  still  in  }>rogTOss. 
Descsartes'  philosophy  of  the  pleasurable  is  promulgated  in  one 

short  sentence  of  ilu'  sixth  letter  of  the  First 
iJMiiiuMi,  of  his  EpistUfiy  whit  h  is  nd.lres.sed  to  the 

Princess  Eiizabetli.  It  is  as  iulluws: — "All 
our  pleasure  is  nothing  more  than  the  consciousTioss  of  soiiio  one  or 
otlier  of  our  perlbctions." — ("  Tota  nostra  voiujjtas  po^iia  est  tan- 
tiuu  in  ])oi1eiitionis  alicnjus  nostne  conscieutia.")  it  is  curious  to 
hear  the  praises  that  have  been  lavished  upon  this  definition  of  the 

pleasurable.   It  has  been  lauded  for  its  novelty; 
ft^ZX^"^;^    it  h«.  been  lauded  for  it.  importance. 
pnCuoe.  earteSi"  s^b  Mendelssohn  in  his  Letters  on  the 

Sm§aHom  {Bri^  «6er  4U  Empfindungm)^ 
*  was  the  llrst  who  made  the  attempt  to  give  a  leal  ekpkaation  of 
the  plesemble."  ^  The  eelebtated  Kaestnsr  thos  open«  his  MiJkX' 
ionB  9ut  fOrigim  ifti  fkMr?^*^l  shall  not  pretend  decidedly  to 
assert  that  no  one  befiyre  Besoartes  has  said,  that  pleasnie  oonnsted 
in  the  feeling  of  aome  one  of  oar  pefftedona.  I  conftss,  however, 
that  I  have  not  fiiiind  tins  deflnitton  in  any  of  the  dissertations,  some- 
times  tiresome^  and  frequently  nnhistruetlTe,  of  the  anoient  philoso- 
phers on  the  natUM  and  eflheta  of  plesauta.  I  am,  theseibre,  disposed 
to  attribnte  a  diaoovery  which  has  oeeasioned  so  many  eontrovexaiea, 
to  that  feli<dtotis  genins,  wfaieh  has  ^senoombered  metaphysioa  of 
,  the  ooniiised  chaos  of  disputes,  as  unintelligible  as  yun,  in  order  to 
render  it  the  solid  and  instructive  science  of  God  and  of  the  human 
soul."  And  M.  Bertran<l,  another  very  intelli^^i  nt  pliilosojdier,  in 
his  A^smi  .sur  le  J*laisir^  says,  "Descartes  is  probably  the  lirst  who 
has  euuuuced,  that  ail  pleasure  consists  in  the  inward  ^liug  we 


qna  rpctjiitur.  Idcn  itiodlocris  lux  pratlor  p«t 
oouik,  quain  iugena :  et  nibobioara  gratiora 
mt  btbatt  Tlialj  Mmdoii  la  modoa  dt 
niiti."  HH  JiiiM^  ].ilLp.ln,«Slt.lflB6.— 
Bi». 

1  ▲ninerktmg,  6.— Xd. 
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fippendH  (o  Xht-  Ntmveile  Thiorif  rl^s  Plitsln, 
par  M.  Suiter  (1767).  Tbe  Nmteeiie  Tkeont  i»  a 
Frttieh  Twrakni  of  Bmkmflt  tnatlM,  lAiiraN 

ehung  Itber  den  Urfprun^  /In  nntc>  n-h'^fn  untl 
unangtrukmm  SmgfindiuigeH.  Sec  alH>ve}  p. 
416  —Ed. 
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have  of  lome  of  <Hur  pei&otioiis,  ^imI,-  in  tliete  few  w<ird%  he  has 
unfolded  a  Beriet  of  great  tnttluL'' 

Now  wbat  is  the  origtnalit  whai  It  the  imporUuioei  of  thk  cele- 
brated defimtioiif   This  Is  eaaily  answered^ — 

The  doctrine  of  De.-    ^  «o  fiuT  at  It  has  aoT  mettuBg,  it  M  orfj  »  Btato- 

cartel,  fl  vapT'if  ^'pi^loa  ,  -  ,  .  ^ 

of  that  of  Ariatoue.      moiit,  iH  Tagoo  and  general  teniia»  of  the  tntfh 

whioh  AriatoUe  had  piomalgated,  m  pireclae  end 
proxiniate  expremoiia.  Deaeartea  8ay%  that  pleaame  ia  the  ocn- 
Bciooaneia  of  one  or  other  of  opr  peiliwtioni.  This  ia  not  fidse; 
but  it  is  not  initnictiTe.  We  are  not  oonadona  of  any  perfisetion 
of  our  nature,  except  in  bo  far  as  this  is  the  perfection  of  one  or 
oth«r  of  our  powei*s  ;  and  we  are  not  conscious  of  a  power  at  all, 
far  less  of  its  perfection,  excojjt  in  so  far  as  we  are  conscious  of  its 
operation.  It,  therefoi*e,  beliooved  Descartes  to  liave  brought  down 
liis  definition  of  i)lcasure  from  the  vague  generality  of  a  conscious- 
ness of  perfection,  to  tlie  precise  and  proiiimate  djeclaration,  that 
plensure  is  a  consciousness  of  tlie  pei-fect  enerory  of  a  j)ower.  But 
this  improvement  of  his  delinition  wouhl  liave  stripped  it  of  all  nov- 
elty. It  would  then  have  appeared  to  be,  what  it  truly  is,  only  a 
version,  and  an  inadequate  version,  of  Aristotle's.  Tliese  arc  not 
the  only  objections  that  could  bo  taken  to  the  Cartesian  detinition; 
but  for  our  present  purpose  it  would  be  idle  to  advance  them. 
Leibnits  ia  the  next  phiUMophcr  to  whose  opinion  I  shall  refer; 

and  this  you  will  find  stated  in  his  j\^ouv€aux 
.  ^^"^t- adopted     £:ssai8y'  and  other  works  latterly  published. 

Like  DescarteSy  he  defines  pleasure  the  feeling 
of  a  perfection,  pain  the  feeling  of  an  iinperfeo* 
tion ;  and,  in  another  part  of  the  work,'  he  adopta  the  Platonie  the- 
ory, that  all  pleaanre  la  grounded  in  pain,  whioh  he  ingeniondy  oo»> 
necta  with  his  own  doctrine  of  latent  modtfteation%  or,  aa  he  eaUa 
them,  obsonre  peroeptiona.  Aa  thia  woiil^  howeyeiv  was  not  pnb- 
liahed  till  long  after  not  onlj  hia  own  death,  bat  that  of  hia  great 
diflciple  WolC  the  mdication  (for  it  ia  nothing  more)  of  hia  o|nnion 
on  this  point  had  little  inflnence  on  anbaeqnent  apeeiilationa ;  indeed 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  aeen  the  doctrine  of  Leibnits  h^kmi 
pleaanre  ever  alluded  to  by  any  of  hia  countrymen. 

W0I4  with  whose  doctrine  that  of  Baumgarten*  nearly  coincides, 

defines  pleasure,  the  intuitive  cognition  (that  is, 
in  our  language,  tlie  jieroeptiou  or  imagination) 
of  any  perfection  whatever,  either  true  or  apparent. — *»Voiuptas 


lLlbitt.eh*nLf  a.  CkNfa,ed.BrdliiaBB,  s  gee  his  Mri^^jrnir,  ^  482  ei     ,  p.  233.  edit. 

p.961.-Rn.  17^.    Cf.  Flstner,  iWi.  ^fteriMMK,  li.  I  a8f» 

S  lib.  il.  ch.  XX.  i  6.  OptrOf  ed.  Krduuotu,  p.  kl8.  —Ejj. 
p  US—CP. 
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est  intuitiw,  sea  cognitio  iDtuitiva,  peifectioDis  cujusctinqac,  sive 
vene  sive  apparentis."  ^  Hia  doctrine  70a  will  find  detailed  in  iua 

P^ycKologia  MmpMoa^  and  in  hia  Hqtcb  j^uAfe- 
jm.  doctrine  oriti.  ^  manifetUy  the  ofbpring,  but  the 

degenerate  ofi^ring,  of  the  doctrine  of  Desoar- 
tea,  which,  aa  we  have  aeen,  waa  itaelf  only  a  corruption  of  that  of 
Ariatotte.  Deaoartes  rightly  conaidered  plcaanre  aa  a  quality  of  the 
subject,  in  defining  it  a  conMiouaneea  of  some  perfeetion  in  ourselves. 

Woli^  on  the  contrary,  wrongly  considers  pleas- 
1.  Wi<ongijeaiiidin  more  as  an  attribute  of  the  object,  in  defin- 

irt>I7tto ^S**^^***^     ing  it  .1  cognition  of  any  perfection  whatever. 

!Nu\v  in  their  (It'Hnitions  ot"  ])lcasuro5  as  Descar- 
tes was  inferior  to  Aristotle,  so  Woit  ImIU  lai  below  Descartes,  and 
in  the  same  quality,  —  in  want  of  precision  au«l  proximity. 

Pli-.i.sure  is  a  fecliiiLT,  and  a  feelintj:  i.s  a  merely  subjective  state, 
that  is,  a  state  ■\\liich  has  no  reference  to  anything  beyond  itself, — 
wliich  exists  only  as  wo  are  conscious  of  its  existence.  Now,  then, 
the  perfection  or  imperfection  of  an  object,  considered  in  it>=elf,  and 
as  out  of  relation  to  onr  subjective  state?,  is  thou^jjlit — is  judged, 
but  is  not  felt ;  and  this  judgment  is  not  j>leasure  or  jiain,  but  appro- 
bation  or  disapprobation,  that  is,  an  act  of  the  cognitive  faculties, 
bat  not  an  affection  of  the  capacities  of  feeling.  In  this  point  of 
view,  therefore,  the  definition  of  pleasure,  as  the  cognition  of  vmy 
sort  of  peifeotiott,  is  erroneous.  It  may,  indeed,  be  true  that  the 
perfection  of  an  object  can  determine  the  cognitive  fiumlty  to  a  per- 
fect energy;  and  the  concomitant  of  thia  perfect  energy  will  be  a 
fiaeling  of  pleaenre.  But,  in  thia  caae,  the  objective  perfection,  aa 
oogniied,  ia  not  itaelf  the  pleasure;  but  the  pleaaure  is  the  feeling 
which  we  have  of  the  pedbotion,  that  is,  of  the  state  of  vigorous 
and  unimpeded  energy  of  the  cognitive  ftoulty,  aa  ezenaaed  on  that 
perfection.  Wolf  ought,  therefore^  to  have  limited  hia  definition, 
like  Descartes,  to  the  consciousness  of  subjective  perfection;  aa 
Deacartea  should  have  explicated  hia  oonsdousnesa  of  subjective 
perfeetion  into  the  oonaciouanesa  of  full,  spontaneoua  and  onira^ 
peded  activity. 

But  there  is  another  defect  in  the  Wolfian  definition : —  it  limits 
ihe  pleasures  from  the  eoc^nitiou  of  perfectiou  to  the  Intuitive  Facul- 
ties, iiiaL  is,  to  Sense  and  Imagination,  denying  it  to  the  Un<ler- 
standing,  — the  faculty  of  relations,  —  Thought  IVoper.  Thii*  part 
of  his  theory  was,  aceonlingly,  assaUed  by  Moses  Mendelssohn, — 
one  of  the  best  writers  and  most  ingenious  philosopiieis  of  the  last 


1  Ftifckaloeia  Smpiricaj  f  611,  wfeM  Iv  txpressly  nfen  to  DtMtftof  u  tiM  MUfiior  of  tlw 
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oattttTf— who*  in  other  iMpeota,  howerer,  remained  fidUiM  to  the 

oljeetiye  point  of  view,  fiom  whence  Wolf 
til  cigmil'7^t^    ^  eontemplated  the  phenomenon  of  pleenie. 
hr  th»  laM.    This  ma  done  hi  his  JSH^tf  dS« 


ttrtiMidtiM.  jMkmgm^  1755.'    A  reietioa  was,  howoTsr, 

Tisiptttof w«in    inevitable;  and  other  Geiman  philosophcfs 

iim<L°mrim^  ^    ^"^'^  ^"'^  fomid  who  returned  to  the  sulyoo- 

tlye  pobt  of  view  fssm.  whidi  Wol(  Baumgar- 

ten*  and  Mendelssohn  had  departed. 

l>ut  before  patisiug  to  these,  it  "ft'ould  be  improper  to  overlook 

doctrine  of  two  French  philosopliers,  wLo  haJ 
D« B«i sod Boatiiy,     already  GX|) lain od  pleasure  in  its  subjective  as- 

in ° mIT wl!lill>4'i!i?     P®*^*>  prepared  the  way  for  the  ]>ro- 

founder  theories  of  the  Gemian  speculators,  —  I 


mean  Du  Bos  and  Pouilly,   As  tlieir  doctrines 

nearly  coincide,  I  shall  consider  them  as  one.    The  former  treats  of 

this  subject  in  his  Mejle^rions  Critiques  sur  la  Pewhtrfy^  t'tc;  the 

latter  in  his  Theorie  des  jSentimem  AgriabUs,*   The  following  are 

the  principal  momenta  of  their  inqairies : 

« 1«  Ck>nsidering  pleasure  onljr  in  relation  to  the  subject,  the  qae»- 

tion  they  propose  to  answer  is,  What  takes  plaoe 
Tbeix  thcoo  stated.     ,^  ^  pleasurable? 

**2.  The  gratification  of  a  want  oanses  pleasure.  If  the  want  he 
aatoral,  the  resnlt  is  a  natural  pleasure^  and  an  muwtoral  pleaanre  If 
the  want  he  mmatoral. 

^'B.  The  fundamental  want  the  want  to  wUcth  all  others  may 
he  reduced —is  the  ocoupaliou  of  the  mind.  All  that  we  know  of 
the  mind  is  tiiat  it  is  a  thinking,  %  knowmg  power.  We  desire  ob- 
jects onlj  for  the  sake  of  inteflleetual  occupation. 

^  The  aotintj  of  mind  is  either  ooonpied  or  oceopies  itself  The 
matteia  which  alford  the  otjeets  of  our  fimdte  of  knowledge  aie 
either  sensible  impressions,  which  are  deBvered  orer  to  the  under- 
standing — this  is  the  case  in  perception  of  sense;  or  this  matter 


1  See  AnmerkuD2,6i  and  Beiubold,  t/fter  <fM 

wMu  aOfifim  i.  p.      et  »fq.  —  Ed. 
9  Sec  torn.  p.  L  f  f  1,  L  JTUtt  pQbMihed  la 

<8M«h«pt.LiiLlr.r.  flntpabUMte 

1713    To  tbeM  Bhould  be  added  tho  valuable 
treatlwof  the  Virf  Ani"--,  —the  E^ 
Bcow,  which  wm  first  publiaiied  iu  1741.  Ibere 
to  ■lio.iiMrlcailrto  ShImt,  FimmIi 

■'Sf^'^'lrnl  v.ntrr  of  merit,  —  J'nttr'i.iM.  'svhose 
triMkUw,  Lu  £emu  Am  r6dmt»  d  wi  mcmt  ^rm. 


ctp*,  first  appeared  in  1746.  This  work,  along 
wHh  two  relati^-e  treatises,  was  repabtfiiMii 
I&  1774,  under  the  title  of  Priiuipet  dt  !■  iMih 
ttmt.  All  thoso  authors  cout-ider  plotmre, 
mm  or  lees,  from  tbe  sut^^ective  poiat  of 
Tiffir,  and  are,  In  principle,  AiMoMb.  Vir 
a  colleoUon  of  treatises,  in  whole  and  pnt* 
CD  pleasure  Iu  its  psychological  and  moral 
aqMOtSjCee  Le  IVn^  d»  Bottkemr  om  Mfomi 
Afftet  TiMilinii  IMttfi  Mr  JBmAiv.*  tk  * 
TOls.  Hew  •Omwif  1770. 
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is  furnished  by  the  cognitive  faculty  itself — as  is  the  case  in  think- 
ing. 

•n.  Tf  this  activity  meets  with  iinpetliuieiits  in  its  prosecution, 
— 1)0  iliis  in  tlie  fuiictions  either  of  thong^ht  or  strise,  —  tln-n'  vf> 
snlia  a,  teeliug  of  restraint  j  and  this  of  two  kinds,  positive  aud  neg- 
ative. 

**6.  When  the  activity,  whetiier  in  perception  or  thinking,  is  j>ro- 
vented  from  being  brought  to  its  conclusion,  there  emerges  the  feel- 
ing of  atrainin;^,  —  of  effort, — the  feeling  of  positiTe  limitation  of 
our  powers.  This  is  painftil.  ' 

*  7.  If  the  mind  be  occupied  less  than  nraal  in  all  its  functions, 
there  aiises  a  fbeling  of  unaatiafied  irant ;  tlua  constitutes  that 
etntc  of  negative  reatndnti-^tlie  state  of  ennm,  of  tedium.  This  ia 
painful. 

^^8.  The  stronger  and  at  the  same  time  the  easier  the  autiWljr  of 
mind  in  any  of  its  AmottonSi  the  more  agreeable.*^ 

This  theory  ia  evidently  only  that  of  Aristotle;  to  whom,  how- 
ever, the  French  philosophers  make  no  allusion.  What  they  call 
oceupaHon  or  eooereUef  he  oalla  energy.  The  former  ezpressiona  are, 
perhaps,  preferable  on  tfab  aooonnt,  that  they  i^ly  equally  well  to 
the  mental  processes,  whether  ac^e  or  passive,  whereas  the  terms 
enerffi/y  act,  actimty,  operaUon^  etc.,  only  properly  denote  these  pro- 
cesses as  they  are  considered  in  the  former  character. 

Subsequently  to  the  French  philosophers,  and  as  a  reaction  asrainst 

the  partial  views  of  the  school  of  Wolf,  there 
Sidnr,— Mi  fhMay  appeared  the  theory  of  Sulzer,  the  Academician 
TiewTofWol?*"****  ^  Berlin,  —  a  theory  which  was  first  promul- 
gated in  his  JSnq^dnj  into  the  Origin  of  mtr 
Ai/reeable  and  JJisagreeaUe  I^eelings^  ia  1752.  This  is  one  of  tlie 
nble<?t  discussions  upon  tlie  question,  and  though  j)artial,  like  the 
otliers,  it  concurs  in  estal>lis]iin«j;:  the  truth  of  that  doctrine  of  wliich 
Aristotle  has  left,  in  a  short  compass,  the  most  complete  an  l  satisfac- 
tory exposition.  The  Ibiiowing  are  the  leading  principles  of  SuUer- s 
theory : 

<^  1.  We  most  penetrate  to  the  easenoe  of  the  aool,  if  we  would 
discover  the  primaaj  sonroe  of  pleasure. 

"2.  The  essence  of  the  soul  consists  in  its  natural  activity,  and 
this  activity  again  consists  in  the  production  of  ideas."  [By  that 
he  means  the  fecolty  in  general  of  Cognition  or  Thought  I  may 

1  Abridged  from  Ueiuboid,  Vber  die  bisk-  lisb«Hl  iu  ttie  Memoin  of  tbe  Hoyal  Academy 
erigtn  Begnfft  ««<n  YtrgnVtgtn^  S  !•    Ytrm.    of  Berlin  for  the  yean  1751, 1762.  8m  Trnm* 
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here  observe,  hy  the  way,  tli.it  lio  u'lopts  the    -l  iiiiuii  thnt  the 

facult  v  of  thouglit  or  coguiliuii  is  liie  on**  fnnda- 
mcniali  power  oi  iihiki  ;  and  in  this  ue  coincide 
with  Wolf|  whose  theory  of  pleasure,  however,  lie  rejects.] 

*^3.  In  this  essential  tendency  to  aotivity  are  groimded  all  our 
pleasurable  and  painful  feelings. 

t<  4.  If  this  DAtiural  aotivity  of  the  soul,  or  this  ceaseless  tendency 
to  think,  encounters  ad  impediment,  pain  is  the  resolt;  whereas  if  it 
be  excited  to  a  lively  activity,  the  result  is  pleasure. 

5.  There  are  two  conditions  which  r^pilate  the  degree  of  capao- 
ity  and  incapadty  in  the  lonl  for  pleaatinible  and  paiafol  feeiings, 
the  habitude  of  reflection,  and  the  natural  YtTaeity  of  thought ;  and 
both  together  constitute  the  peiftot  activity  of  mmd. 

^'C*  Pleasurable  feelings,  oonsequently,  can  only  be  excited  by 
objects  which  at  once  comprise  a  variety  of  constitneni  qualhaea  or 
characterB,  and  in  which  these  charactera  are  so  connected  (hat  the 
mind  lecogniies  in  them  materials  for  ita  essential  activity.  An 
object  which  presents  to  the  mental  activity  no  exercise^  senuuns 
altogether  indifoent. 

7.  No  object  wluoh  moves  the  mind  in  a  pleasurable  or  in  a  pain* 
fhl  manner  is  simple  ;^  it  is  necessarily  composite  or  multiplex.  The 
difference  between  agreeable  and  disagreeable  objects  can  only  Ho 
in  the  connection  of  the  ]xirt.s  of  tliis  multiplicity.  Is  there  order 
in  this  connection,  the  object  is  agreeable  j  is  there  disorder,  it  is 
painiul. 

"8.  Beautv  is  the  manifuUl,  tlie  various,  reenlled  to  unit  v.  The 
mere  multitude  <»f  partes  floes  nnt  <M>nstitute  uu  (•bjert  beautifiil ;  for 
there  is  reqnirerl  tli.it  an  oltjcct  bhould  have  at  ouco  sudi  multiplic- 
ity and  connect ii>ii  as  to  form  a  whole. 

"9.  This  is  the  case  in  intellectual  beauty  ;  that  is,  in  the  beauty 
of  those  objects  which  the  understanding  contemplates  in  distinct 
notions.  The  beauty  of  geometrical  theorems,  of  algebraic  fonuuls^ 
of  scientific  principles,  of  comprehensive  systerao^  consists,  no  less 
than  the  beauty  of  objects  of  Imagination  and  Sense,  in  the  unity  of 
the  manifold,  and  rises  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  multi- 
plicity and  the  unity. 

10.  All  these  ejects  present  a  multitude  of  constituent  charac- 
ters, —  of  elementary  ideas,  at  once ;  and  these  are  so  connected,  ao 
bound  together  by  a  principle  of  unity,  that  the  miikd  ia,  in  conse- 
quence thereoi(  enabled  to  unfold  and  then  to  bring  back  the  differ- 
ent parts  to  a  common  centre,  that  is^  reduce  them  to  unityt— to 
totality,— to  system. 
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f^ll.  From  this  It  is  evidenti  that  the  BeauUfal  only  causes  pU 
ore  throagh  the  prinoiple  of  aotivity.  XTnity,  tnoItipUcity,  corre- 
qjondenoe  of  parti,  render  an  object  agreeable  to  us,  only  ina.sinuLh 
as  they  stand  in  a  Cnronble  relaUon  to  the  active  pow  er  oi  ihe 

Uiincl. 

**  12.  Tlie  relation  in  which  beauty  stands  to  the  mind  is  thus  nec- 
essary>  and,  consequently,  immutable.  A  bingk'  condition  is  alone 
required  iti  order  that  what  is  in  itself  beautiful  should  o})er:ite  on 
us ;  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  know  it ;  and  to  know,  it  is  nec- 
essary that,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  be  conversant  with  the  kind  to 
which  it  lielon!:^*?;  fur  otherwise  we  should  Dot  be  conipetout  to 
apprehend  tlie  beauty  of  an  object.  (!) 

"  13.  A  difference  of  taste  is  found  only  among  the  ignorant  or 
tlie  half-learaed;  and  taste  ia  a  necessary  consequence  of  knowl- 
edge."^ 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  theory  to  the  explanation  it  attempts  of 
the  pleasorea  of  the  Senses  and  of  the  Moral  Powers,  in  wl^ch  it  is 
fiir  less  successful  than  in  those  of  the  Intellect.  This  was  to  be 
expected  in  consequence  of  the  one-sided  vieur  Snlaer  had  taken 
of  the  mental  phtenomena,  in  assuming  the  Cognitire  Faculty  as 
the  elementary  power  out  of  whidi  the  Feelings  and  Conations  are 
evolved.' 

The  theory  of  Sulser  is  manifestly  only  a  one-sided  modification 

of  the  Anstotelic;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 

orw^'**'^*""^    ^®       himself  aware  how  completely  he  had 

been  anticipated  by  the  Stagurite.  **0n  the  con- 
tmry,  he  once  and  again  denominates  his  explanation  of  the  pleasur- 
able a  discovery.  This  can,  however,  hardly  be  allowed  him,  even 
were  the  ^Vristotelic  theory  out  of  the  question;  for  it  required  no 
mighty  ingenuity  for  a  j^hUuiopher  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  in  i  lancc  and  (Germany, 
by  whom  ]»le:i8Ui-e  had  been  explained  as  the  vigorous  and  ea.>y 
ex^ercise  of  the  faculties,  —  as  the  feelin':^  of  jierfectlon  in  ourselves, 
and  as  the  apprehension  of  peifecil  n  in  other  things,  that  is,  their 
unity  in  variety:  —  I  say,  after  these  oj)inions  of  his  })recursors,  it 
req\iirud  no  such  uncommon  effort  of  invention  to  hit  upon  the 
thought,  —  that  jtleasure  is  determined  when  the  variety  in  the 
object  calls  forth  the  activity  of  tlie  subject,  and  when  this  activity 
is  rendered  easy  by  the  unity  in  which  the  variety  is  contained. 
His  explanation  is  more  explicit^  hu%,  except  a  change  of  expression, 

1  Svn  lie  in  hold  ( Vb«r  dk  bi$ktrigm  Btgrifft      s  For  SuIzer'B  doctrines  on  these  point*  see 
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ii  iii  not  (»a«?y  to  see  what  Snlzor  aildcd  to  X)u  Bos  aud  l^ouSfyyto 
say  n<>tliiu<^  of  WoII  hikI  .Meinlelssoiiii." 
"  The  theory  of  Sulzer  is  sumnuMl  up  in  tlie  following  result :  — 

Every  variety  ot"  pleasure  may,  subjectively  con- 
flwuHiyoftlittkt      eidored,  be  earned  into  the  prompt  and  vio^rous 

activity  of  the  cognitive  £iculty;  and,  obj6»- 
Uvely  oonsidtf'ed,  be  explained  as  the  product  of  objeote  wbioh,  a 
consequence  of  their  variety  in  oni^,  intensely  ooonpj  the  mind 
withoat  fttigning  ik   The  peouUar  merit  of  the  theory  of  Sulier^  in 

contrast  to  those  of  his  immediate  predec6880iS| 
18  th*t  it  oombinM  both  the  sabjectire  and  ob- 
Jeodre  points  of  view.  In  this  reapect,  it  la  &voi«bIy  oontnated 
with  the  opinion  of  Wolf  and  Mondelaaohn.  Bat  it  takes  a  one- 
aided  Tiev  of  the  eharaoter  of  the  aatjecL  In 
itidtAet.  phie^  the  eaaence  of  the  mind  m  gut- 

era],  and  the  eaaenoe  of  the  cognitiye  fiumlty  in  paitioolar,  does  no* 
connat  of  activity  exolvaively,  bat  of  activity  and  reoeptivity  in  oor* 
relation.  But  receptiTity  ia  a  paaeive  power,  not  an  active,  and  thna 
the  theory  in  its  ftmdamental  position  ia  only  half  tnie.  This  one- 
sided view  by  Salzer,  in  which  regard  is  had  to  the  active  or  intel- 
lectual element  of  our  constitution  to  the  exclusion  of  the  passive  or 
sensual,  is  precisely  the  opposite  to  that  other,  and  ecpially  one-sided, 
view  which  was  taken  by  Ilelvetius '  and  the  rauderu  Epicureans 
and  Materialists;  but  their  theory  of  the  pleasurable  may  be  }>as>ed 
over  as  altoL'^ctlier  without  jiliilosophical  importance.  In  the  second 
place,  it  ia  enem  '>us  to  assert  that  pleasure  is  nothing  else  than  the 
con<!ciousness  ot  liie  luiitnpeded  activity  of  mind.  The  activity 
of  mind  is  manifested  j>rinci}>ally  in  thinkin::;,  whereas  the  state  of 
pleasure  consists  wholly  of  a  consciousness  of  feeling.  In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  pleasure  we  do  not  think,  but  feel ;  and  in  an  inteofltt 
enjoyment  there  is  almost  a  suspension  of  thought."  * 
It  ia  not  neoesaary  to  say  mach  of  the  apeoalationfl  upon  pleaanra 

subsequent  to  Sulzer,  and  prior  to  Kant.  In 
Genove»i  and  Verri     jj^ly,  I  fiod  that  two  philosophers  of  the  hMt 
lasted  um  iiauwM     century  had  adopted  the  Platonic  opinion, — 

of  pleaaare  hmog  alwaya  an  eacape  from  pain, 
— Genoveat  and  Yerri ;  the  foimer  in  a  chapter  of  hia  JAfapAyijea^' 
the  latter  in  a  chapter  of  hia  JHneriaHan  on  the  Ifaiure  Plaoa- 
itr$  and  Pain,*  This  opinion,  however,  feaeqoirea  importance  from 

I  De  C  EtprU,  dilC.  L  Ch.  1.  Ct  Dt  I' Homme ^       I  DUtono  suW  IndoU  dd  Ptactrt^  t  dd  Dolcrty 

'■i  Sl-o  WwinlwMi  M  ub&W,  fp,  JPI,  m,  «T»  HM,  lUi  taftUse  to  traiulated  intoGemiui 
—  Ed.  by  Meinen,—  GtdtuUcm  u^r  die  Satm  4v 

S  C«jp.  Ti.  t.  ii.  p.  213,  edit.  1768  —  £d.  K«f»%«M.  Leiptic,  1777. — £i>. 
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Ikaviiig  been  adapted  from  Yoni  by  the  philosopher  of  K$iufllMi:|^ 

In  hk  MaamgH  Qf  Anthxupoloffy^  Kant  hriefly 
"^tt  hlfi  dootiino  on  this  point; 

but  in  the  notes  which  have  been  reoentlj 
printed  of  hie  Leotoiea  on  this  snbjeo^  we  have  a  more  detailed 
view  of  the  chamter  and  'gronnda  of  hia  opinion.  The  Kantian 
dootrine  ia  aa  foUowa ; 

Pleasure  ia  the  Ming  of  the  ffartheraaoe  {B^Srdemng)^  pain 

HtodoetiiMttated     ^  ^  hindianee  of  life.  Under  pleaanre  b  not 

to  be  undentood  the  feeling  of  IHe ;  for  in  pain 
we  feel  life  no  leia  than  in  pleaanre,  nay,  even  perhaps  more  strongly. 

In  a  state  of  pain,  life  appears  long,  in  a  state  of  pleasure,  it  secins 
brief;  it  is  only,  therefore,  the  feeling  of  promotion,  —  the  further- 
ance, of  life,  wliicli  constitutes  pleasure.  On  the  other  hand,  iL  i.^ 
not  the  mere  iiuivii  ance  of  iiie  which  constitutes  pain ;  the  hin- 
drance must  not  only  exist,  it  must  be  felt  to  exist."  (IJclortj  pro- 
ceeding further,  I  may  observe,  that  these  definitions  of  pleasure 
and  pain  are  viitualiy  identioal  with,  those  of  Aristotle,  only  £ur 
less  clear  and  ex]»licit.) 

I>ut  to  proceeii:  "it  jiieasure  he  a  feeling  of  the  promotion  of  life, 
this  presupposes  a  hindrance  of  life ;  for  there  can  be  no  promotion, 
if  there  be  no  foregoing  hindrance  to  overcome.  Since,  thereforei 
the  hindrance  of  life  is  pain,  pleasure  must  presuppose  pain  

"If  we  intend  our  \ntal  powers  above  their  ordinary  degree,  in 
order  to  go  out  of  the  sUUe  of  indififerenoe  or  eqaaUty,  we  induoe 
an  opposite  state;  and  when  we  intend  the  vital  powers  above  the 
suitable  degree  we  occasion  a  hindrance,  a  pain.  The  vital  foroe 
has  a  degree  along  with  which  a  state  eziatSy  which  is  one  neither 
of  pleasure  nor  of  pain,  bnt  <^  contenti  of  oomfort  {daa  Wohib^ 
Jlnden),  When  thia  state  ia  redooed  to  a  lower  pitch  by  any  hin> 
dranoe^  then,  a  {tfomotion,  a  fiirtheranee  of  life  ia  naefol  in  order  to 
overcome  Una  impediment.  Fleasore  ia  thna  alwaya  a  eonseqnent 
of  pain.  When  we  east  onr  ejea  on  the  pfogresa  of  things*  we  dia- 
eover  in  onraelvea  a  oeaaeleas  tendency  to  escape  from  onr  present 
atate.  To  thia  we  are  compelled  by  a  physical  atamnlua,  which  seta 
f^i^oia^  and  man»  aa  an  animal,  into  activity.  Bnt  in  the  inteDect- 
nal  nature  of  man,  there  ia  alao  a  atunulna,  whicih  operates  to  the 
same  end.  In  thought,  man  ia  alwaya  diasatiafied  with  the  aetnal; 
he  is  ever  looldng  forward  from  the  preaent  to  the.  fhtnre;  he  ia 
incessantly  in  a  state  of  transition  from  one  state  to  another,  and  la 
unable  to  continue  in  the  same.  But  what  is  it  that  thus  constrains 
us  to  be  ahvays  passing  from  one  state  to  another,  but  pain?  And 
ihut  it  is  uot  a  pleasure  which  eutioes  us  to  this,  but  a  kiud  of  dis- 
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content  with  present  infoing,  ii  shown  by  the  fact  thst  we  sie 
always  seeking  for  some  object  of  pleasnre^  without  knowing  what 
that  object  is,  merely  as  an  aid  against  the  disquiet,— against  the 
complement  of  petty  pains,  which  in  the  moment  imtate  and  annoy 
ns.  It  is  thus  aj  parent  that  man  is  urged  on  by  a  necessity  of 
his  natnre  to  go  out  of  the  present  as  a  state  of  pain,  in  order  to 
find  in  the  fntnre  one  less  iiksome.  Man  thus  finds  himself  in  a 
never-ceasing  pain  ;  and  this  is  the  sptir  for  the  activity  of  human 
nature.    Our  lot  is  so  cast  that  there  is  nothing  enduring  for  ns  bnt 
pain;  some  in<loe<l  liave  less,  others  mure,  ])iit  all,  at  all  linn's.  Ikivo 
their  nhare;  aud  our  cnjuyuniuU  at  Wist  arc  only  slight  a]k'vi;:ruiiii» 
of  paiu.    Pleasure  is  nothing  positive;  it  is  only  a  liberation  of 
pain,  and,  therefore,  only  suinetliing  negative.    Hence  it  follow*?, 
that  we  never  beLjin  with  ]»leasur<'  but  always  with  pain;  for  wiiile 
pleasure  is  only  an  enianeipation  Irom  pain,  it  cannot  preced<'  that 
of  whicli  it  is  only  a  negation.    Moreover,  pleasure  cannot  endure 
in  an  unbroken  continuity,  but  must  be  associated  with  pain,  in 
order  to  be  always  suddenly  breaking  through  this  pain, — in  order 
to  reoliae  itself.   Pain,  on  the  contrary,  may  subsist  without  iuter- 
mption  in  one  pain,  and  be  only  removed  through  a  gradonl  i^emis- 
fflon ;  in  this  case,  we  have  no  consciousness  of  pleasure.   It  is  tlie 
sadden,  the  instantaneous  removal  of  pain,  which  detenninea  all 
that  wo  can  call  a  veritable  pleasure.  We  find  ourselves  constantly 
immersed,  as  it  were,  in  an  ocean  of  nameless  pains,  whidi  we  style 
disqmctudcs  or  desires,  and  the  greater  the  vigor  of  life  an  individ- 
ual is  endowed  with,  the  more  keenly  is  he  sensible  to  the  pain. 
Without  being  in  a  state  of  determinate  corporeal  su£^ing,  the 
mind  is  harassed  by  a  multitude  of  obscure  uneasbesses,  and  it  aeta^ 
without  bdng  compelled  to  act,  for  the  mere  sake  of  changing  its 
condition.  Thus  men  run  from  solitude  to  society,  and  from  society 
to  solitude,  without  having  much  preference  for  either,  in  order 
merely,  by  the  change  of  impressions,  to  obtain  a  suspension  of 
their  pain.   It  is  from  this  cause  that  so  many  have  become  tired  of 
their  existence,  and  the  greater  number  of  such  melancholic  subjects 
have  been  urged  to  the  act  of  suit  i^le  in  consequence  of  the  contin- 
ual goading  of  paiu,  —  of  pain  from  which  they  found  no  other 
means  of  escape.* 

"It  is  certainly  the  intention  of  Providenee  that,  by  the  aliertia- 
tion  of  })ain,  we  fihould  be  urged  on  to  activity.  No  oue  can  fin  I 
})]e:tsurt'  in  the  contiinnd  enjoyment  of  (le]i<xht.s  ;  these  Foon 

upon  us, — pall  upou  us  in  fact  the  sooucr,  the  more  intense  was 
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their  enjoyment.  There  is  no  peniianeiit  pleasure  to  be  reaped 
except  in  labor  alone.  The  j)leasuie  of  toil  consists  iu  a  reaction 
aL'ainst  the  pain  to  which  wc  should  be  a  victim,  did  we  not  exert  a 
Ibrce  to  resist  it.  Labor  is  irksome,  labor  liaa  its  annoyanco«i,  but 
these  are  fewer  than  tliose  wt-  shoiiM  experience  were  we  without 
labor.  As  man,  tlierefure,  must  sef>k  even  his  recreation  in  toil 
itself,  his  life  is  at  best  one  of  vexation  and  sorrow;  and  as  all  his 
means  of  dissipation  afford  no  alleviation,  he  is  left  always  in  a  state 
of  disquietude,  whicli  incessantly  urges  him  to  escape  from  the  state 
in  wliich  he  actually  is."  [This  is  the  doom  of  man,  —  to  be  bom 
to  soiTow  as  the  sparks  fly  upwardg,  and  to  eat  hia  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.] 

**Men  think  that  it  18  imgratefal  to  the  Creator  to  say,  that  it  is 
the  design  of  Providence  to  keep  as  in  a  State  of  constant  pain ; 
but  this  is  a  wise  provision  in  order  to  urge  human  natore  on  to 
exertion.  Were  onr  joys  permanent,  we  should  never  leave  the 
state  in  which  we  are,  we  ^ould  never  undertake  angfat  new*  That 
life  we  may  call  happy,  which  is  fhrnlshed  with  all  the  means  by 
which  pain  can  be  overcome;  we  have  in  &ot  no  other  conception 
of  hnman  happiness*  CSontentment  is  when  a  man  thinks  of  contin- 
ning  in  the  state  in  which  he  is,  and  renounces  all  means  of  pleas- 
ure ;  but  this  disposition  we  find  in  no  man."  ^ 

\  Mmtrikmhmde,  p.  248  r<  m?.  ;  published  by  144.  >- Ed.  (For  farther  historical  notices  of 
Starke,  la^l.  T7i!<^  Ik  not  incliiflrit  In  Kant's    theoriefl  of  the  PleasunblAiSM  Lo«ill8|Lcap»> 

collected  works  by  Ko«»eukiiiux  and  Schubert.    Aon,  r.  Vtrgnii^j[tn.l  • 
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XHS  FSEUNOS.    APPUaiTIOlf  OJ  THB  THBOBT  OF  fLBASCBB 

ABD  FAIF  TO  THE  PHAHOimUl. 

Tbx  Feelings  being  mere  rabjeetire  etetee^  isTidTiiig  no  eognn 

tioa  or  tbou<,'bt,  and,  oooaeqiieiilly,  no  refemm 

FecnBg,,-t^drpri,»>    ^        ^t^j^^^^     foUowB,  Oiat  they  eaimot  be 

classified  by  relation  to  aught  beyond  them- 
selvea.    The  differences  in  which  wo  must  found 
all  divisions  of  the  Feelings  into  genera  and  species,  must  be  wholly 
internal,  and  must  be  sought  for  and  found  exclusively  in  the  states 
of  Jb  celing  themselves.   Now,  in  considering  these  states,  it  appears 

to  me,  that  they  admit  of  a  classification  in  two 
Admit  of  a  two-      different  points  of  view;  —  we  may  consider 

these  states  either  as  Causcj  or  as  Kffects.  As 
causes,  tln'V  are  viewed  in  relation  to  their 
jjroduct, — their  product  either  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  As  effects, 
they  are  viewed  as  themselves  products,  —  products  of  the  acUoii 
of  our  different  constitutive  functions.  In  the  former  of  these 
points  of  view,  onr  states  of  Feeling  will  be  divided  simply  into 
the  thi-ee  classes  —  1°  The  Pleasurable ;  2%  The  Painful ;  and,  3% 
The  partly  Pleasurable  partly  Painful,  —  without  considering  what 
kind  of  pleasure  and  what  kind  of  pain  it  is  whteh  they  Involye; 
and  here,  it  only  behoores  ns  to  inquire^ -^wlutt  are  tlie  genenl 
conditions  which  determine  in  a  feeling  one  or  other  of  theee 
oonnter-qnalities.  In  the  latter  of  these  points  of  Tiew,  oar  states 
of  Feeling  will  be  divided  aooording  as  the  energy,  of  which  they 
are  coneomitanti  be  that  of  a  power  of  one  kind  or  of  another»^a 
distinction,  which  affi>rds  a  diyiston  of  onr  pleasures  and  pains^ 
taken  together,  into  varions  sortsi  I  shall  take  these  points  of  view 
in  their  order. 

In  the  former  point  of  view,  th^  feelings  are  distributed  simply 
into  the  Pleasurable  and  the  Painful ;  and  it  remains,  on  the  theory 

I  have  proposed,  to  cx])lain,  iii  general,  the  causes  of  these  oppo- 
ij.lv  affections,  without  descending  to  their  special  kinds,  ^ow, 
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U  haa  been  stated,  that  a  &eliag  of  pleasure  is  experienoed,  when 

aii7  power  is  consciooaly  exerted  in  a  suitable 

The  Fcciinfrs  M    manner;  that  is»  when  we  are  neither  on  tho 

Catue*. — divided  into  •  /> 

Tliiiirtii  ■ml  ma  ^®  hsady  conscious  of  any  leetraint  upon  th« 

^  enei^gy  whioh  -it  is  disposed  spont^eoosly  to  pal 

^  AppHMtfMi  offtM-  fisrth,  nor,  on  the  other,  oonaoioaB  of  any  effi»rt 

goiiiff  tiwoiy  to  ex.  in  it|  to  pat  forth  jKa  amount  of  eneigj  greater) 

plain  in  p^cncr.i  t  o  |^         ^  l^  oontinuaiioe,  than  what  il 

nndi'^i^g.      »  diapoaed  fireelj to  cocerL  In  other  wordi^  we 

ibel  poaitive  plaatore,  in  proportion  as  onr  pow- 
ers are  eysrcised,  but  not  over-eamsised;  we  feel  poaitiye  pain,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  oompelled  either  not  to  operate,  or  to  opei^ 
ate  too  much.  All  pleasure,  thu8>  arises  from  tiie  free  play  of  onr 
faculties  and  capacities ;  all  pain  £rom  tlieir  compulsory  repression 
or  compulsory  activity. 

Tiie  doctnue  meets  with  no  contradiction  from,  the  facts  of  actual 

life;  for  the  coutradictions  which,  at  first  sight, 
App*reDt  contradio-     these  secni  to  offer,  prove,  when  examined,  to  be 

tlona  of  the  doctriiM  ^^^j  confirmations.  Thus  it  miffht  be  tli  u_1it, 
pntn  ml  MoSitMh  ,  ^ 

that  the  aversion  from  exercise,  —  the  iove  of 


idleness,  —  in  a  word,  the  dolce  far  nimte,  —  is 
a  proof  that  the  inactivity,  rather  than  the  exer- 
tion, of  our  powers»  is  the  condition  of  our  pleasurable  feeUuga* 
This  objection,  frcon  a  natoral  proneness  to  inerlion  in  man,  is 
anpcrficial ;  and  the  YSiKy  examples  on  which  it  proeeeds,  refute  it| 
and,  in  reftiting  it,  concur  in  establishing  our  theory  of  {deaanre  and 

pain.   Now,  is  thej^  niente^ — is  that  doing 
Tiiis  is  not  the  negft.    nothin|^  vk  whioh  so  many  find  so  sinoere  a 

and  not  in  truth  itself  an  aotivity  Intense  and 
Tariedf  To  do  nothing  in  this  sense,  is  ainq^ly  to  do  nothing  irk« 
some^ — nothii^  diffionlt,  nothing  fttagotng,  — <  especially  to  do  no 
outward  work.  Bnt  Is  the  mind  Internally,  the  whUe,  nnooenpied 
and  inert?  This,  on  the  oontrary,  may  be  vividly  alive,-* may  be 
intently  engaged  in  the  spontaneous  play  of  imagination ;  and  so 
&r,  therefore,  in  this  case,  from  pleasure  being  the  ooaoomitant  of 
inactivity,  the  activity  is,  on  the  contrary,  at  once  vigorous  and 
unimpeded  J  and  audi,  accordingly,  an,  on  our  theory,  would  be 

accompanied  by  a  hiiih  degree  of  pleasure. 
3*]nnui  is  the  frtate  in  whicli  wc  find  not  hint;  on 


All WMrvjwilMdtlMr     -^yhich  to  exercise  oar  i>o\vers ;  but  enuui  is  a 

state  of  )»ain.  We  must  recollect,  that  all  energy, 
all  occupation,  is  cither  play  or  labor.  In  the  former,  the  enei^y  ap* 
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ponrs  :is  fix  e  or  spontaneous;  in  the  latter,  as  eitlier  conipul&orily  pat 
forth,  or  its  exertion  so  impeded  by  difficulties,  that  it  is  only  con- 
tinued by  a  forced  and  painful  efibrt,  in  order  to  accomplish  cert:mi 
ulterior  enda.  Under  certain  ciroamftanoea,  indeed,  play  may 
become  a  labor,  and  labor  may  become  a  play.  A  play  ia,  in  fibct,  a 
labor,  until  we  hare  acquired  the  dexterity  reqiiiflite  to  allow  the 
faculties  exerted  to  operate  with  eue;  and,  on  the  other  hand^a 
labor  la  aaid  to  become  a  play,  when  a  peroon  haa  by  nataroi  or  haa 
acquired  by  castom»  flueh  a  fiicility  in  tiie  lelatzTe  operataonsi  aa  to 
enei^gice  at  onoe  yigoronaly  and  fi^Bely.  In  point  of  &ot>  aa  man  hy 
hia  nature  la  determined  to  pvrme  bappineis  (hapjuneaa  ia  only 
anoth^  name  for  a  complement  of  pleaaorea),  he  is  determined  ta 
that  epontaneona  aotlvity  of  his  fiioaltie%  in  which  pleasnre  eonsistSi 

The  loFe  of  action  is,  indeed,  sigaalised,  aa  a 
Hm  ]0T«  of  MisoB    ftct  in  hnman  nature,  hy  all  who  have  made 
h^a^Sum  iTS    ^  ^  obsermlon,  though  few  <tf 

obTI^ve™"  them  have  been  able  to  explain  its  true  mtion- 

SuiMiJohiiMm.  "'^^^  necessity  of  action,"  says  Samuel 

Johnson,'  ''is  not  only  dcTuoiistraLlc  fix>m  ilic 
fabric  of  the  body,  but  evident  frujii  obscrvatiuii  of  the  uiiivei-sal 
jtnict  icc  of  mankind,  who,  lor  the  preservation  of  health"  (he  sltoul  ] 
have  Mii<l  for  pK  asure),  "  in  thofec  w  hose  rank  or  wealth  oxL-mpts 
thorn  from  tlie  necessity  of  lucrative  labor,  hnvo  invented  bporU  and 
•li\  er»ion»,  wliieli,  tliouuli  not  of  etjual  use  to  the  world  with  man- 
uul  trades,  are  yet  of  equal  fatigue  to  tl)oso  who  jir.ietise  tlu  ru.'^ 
It  is  Unely  observed  by  anotl^-r  eloquent  philosojdier,-  in  aeeount- 

ing,  on  natural  principles,  for  mau^s  love  of  war: 
Adam  Fer^oo.  —  ^^  Every  animal  is  made  to  delight  in  the  exe^ 
else  of  his  natural  talents  and  forces:  the  lion  and  the  tiger  qK>rt 
with  the  paw ;  the  horse  delights  to  commit  his  mane  to  the  wind^ 
and  forgets  his  pasture  to  try  his  speed  in  the  field;  the  bull,  even 
before  his  brow  is  armed,  and  the  laud),  while  yet  an  emblem  of 
innocence,  have  a  disposition  to  strike  with  the  forehead,  and  anti^ 
Spate  in  play  the  conflicts  they  are  doomed  to  sustain.  Man,  too^  is 
disposed  to  opposition,  and  to  employ  the  forces  of  his  nafiufS 
against  an  eqtud  antagonisti  he  loves  to  bring  hu  reason,  his  elo- 
quence, his  courage,  even  hia  bodily  strength,  to  the  proo£  His 
sports  are  frequently  an  image  of  war;  sweal  and  blood  are  freely 
expended  in  play ;  and  fractures  or  death  are  often  made  to  terminate 
the  pastime  of  idleness  and  fostivi^.  He  was  not  made  to  live  for 
ever,  and  even  hb  love  of  amusement  has  opened  a  way  to  the  grave.* 
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*The  young  of  all  animals,'^  sn)^  Paley/  appear  to  me  to  leoetve 

pleasare  nniply  Scorn  tlie  exerdae  of  their  limba 

'  and  bodily  faculties,  withont  reference  to  any 

end  to  be  attained,  or  any  use  to  be  answered  by  the  exertion.  A 
child,  without  knowing  anything  oftlie  use  of  language,  is  in  a  high 
degree  delighted  with  being  able  to  speak.  Its  incessant  repetition 
of  a  lew  articulate  sounds,  or,  pt!rha|>s,  of  the  single  word  whicli  it 
has  learnt  to  pronounce,  ])roves  this  point  clearly.  -Nor  is  it  less 
ploafiod  with  its  first  successful  endeavors  to  walk,  or  rather  to  run, 
(wliicli  precedes  walking),  nlthongh  entirely  ignorant  of  tlio  inipor- 
tancc  of  the  nttainiuent  to  its  futui  e  life,  and  even  without  applying 
it  to  any  jiresent  purjtosc.  A  child  is  delighted  with  spep.king, 
without  liaving  anything  to  say,  and  with  walking,  without  knowing 
where  to  go.  And  prior  to  both  these,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that 
the  waking  hours  of  iniknoy  are  agreeably  taken  up  with  the  exercise 
of  Tision,  or  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  with  learning  to  see. 

**  But  it  is  not  for  youth  alone  that  the  great  Parent  of  oreation 
hath  provided.  Happinc^  is  found  with  the  purring  cat^  HO  leaa 
than  with  the  pUyful  kitten;  in  the  arm-chair  of  dozing  age,  as  well 
as  in  either  the  apiightlinefla  of  the  danoe,  or  the  animation  of  the 
ehase.  To  noTelt7»  to  acnteness  of  aensation,  to  hope^  to  ardor  of 
punntiti  SQCoeeds,  ^rhat  is,  in  no  inoonaiderable  degree^  an  equiyalebt 
for  them  all,  <  perception  of  ease.*  Herein  is  the  exact  difEerenoe 
between  the  yonng  and  the  old.  The  yonng  are  not  happy,  Imt 
when  enjoying  pleaanre;  the  old  are  happy,  when  free  from  pain* 
And  this  constitution  aoita  witih  the  degrees  of  animal  power  which 
they  respectivL  ly  possess.  The  vigor  of  youth  was  to  be  stimulated 
to  action  by  impatience  of  rest;  whilst  to  the  imbedlity  of  age, 
quietness  and  repose  become  positive  gratifications.  In  one  impor- 
tant respect,  the  advantage  is  with  the  old.  A  state  of  ease  is,  gen- 
erally speaking,  more  attainable  than  a  state  of  pleasure.  A  con- 
stitution, therefore,  which  can  enjoy  ease,  is  preferable  to  that 
which  can  taste  only  ple:isure.  This  saine  perception  of  ease  often- 
times r(Midei*s  old  ago  a  coudition  of  great  comfort,  especially  when 
riding  at  its  anchor  after  a  busy  or  tempestuous  life." 

A  sti'ong  conlirmation  of  the  doctrine,  that  all  pleasure  is  a  re'lex 

of  activity,  and  that  the  tl*ee  energy  of  every 

Tlio  theory  cmiflnn-       j)OWer  Is  plcnSUrablc,  is  dcrivCil  from  the  jililQ' 

uytheptonomeua  „omena  presented  by  those  affections  which  we 
lU^AMkNu.  emphatically  denominate  the  Painful.   Tiiis  fact 

is  too  striking,  from  its  apparent  inoonsistency, 
not  to  have  soon  attracted  attention: 

1  iVaiiinii  Tktoiog^.    Woria,  rol.  it.  chap.  p  3&i. 
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"  Nan  toMBB  Mnctto  instrncUD  legftM  slMi^ 

Te^ftqae  dlvitUg  loxoriosa  snto 
Mortiilom  aUiohm  yricra  ad  speetacala  viHBBf 

Sed  pteosi  aaaoio  ■ynlftte  Ivra  situ. 
Oblectat  paror  ipse  an  Imam ;  sunt  faudia  catS^ 

Et  afpihie  Jmra^  qpMna  itolniin  p%el."  ^ 

Take>for  ej^unpie,  in  the  first  place,  the  afTection  of  Grief,  —  the 

sorrow  wo  feel  in  the  loss  of  a  beloved  object. 


^^mii  ^ijjy  atiection  unaccompanied  with  ])leasare? 


with  .  

So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  the  plea^ 
sure  flo  greatly  i^edoouiiateB  over  the  pain  as  to  produce  a  mixed 
emotion,  which  ia  fiir  more  pleasurable  than  any  other  of  wbiok  Uie 
voimded  heart  is  sn^cf'ptiblew  It  is  expressly  stated  by  the  yoanger 

Pimy,m  m  passage  which  oommences  with  these 
o  oed  b>  may.      yg^or^g     **£st  quaedam  etiam  dolendi  TolnpCari^" 
ete.*  This  has  also  been  fteqnently  s^aUaed  by  the  poets: 
ovM.  ThnsOvid:* 

"HflfM  Bwot  etiiii:  tai  qnadun  flere  voinpCai; 
E^plntnr  laayiiiif  ccecttBiqoe  dQlor." 

Thas  Lncan:^  of  Cornelia  after  the  murder  of  Poi&> 
pey: 

"  Capnt  fcrali  obdaxit  nmirtu, 
Decreritqne  p«ti  tcncbras,  puppisquc  cavcniia 
Dclitult:  BiBTniiKiue  urctc  complexa  dolorcm, 
rcrtruitur  lac'lu'ymit,  et  amat  pro  coi\)uge  luctum." 

Thus  Stadns:' 

"  Nemo  vetat,  satiare  mails;  icgnimqne  doloreoi 


Seneca.     Thus  Seneca,  the  tragedian : 


.6 


iMmb.  ThvsPetwoh: 


1  virRljuup  C««arinii6[/V<witfa  Virginii  c<r-  defleas,  apnd  qnem  laeryali 

Miriiit,  VriMni  viU.  Pont.  Opf.  Maae,  Cmbietdo  parata,      rania.— £l>. 
PnfjkttL  Prtated  !■  Slput  akmhm  f>»»      •  fHMk,tv.ill.8T.— te. 
non  Potmata.    Ani.stelodnm!,  ifpndlNll.  *  rfmrsaIia,\x.lQS.—'EO, 

MTirium,  1672,  p.  465.  —  £d.  »  U.  Sfiv.  1 14.  —  ESi. 

t£ib.  TiiL  Ep.  16:  '*£rt  qacdam  etiam      *  Ilyestcs,  1.  fiSl— 
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Th  w  Sheostone :  ^ 

"Hea  qnaiito  minu  «■!  cum  reUqak  vmari,  qoam  tul  meioiBiaae." 

FinaUy,  Lord  Pembroke :  • 

I  irovld  not  give  iBjr  dead  Mm  Ibr  tba  batt  Ihring  toa  li  C3utaiaMluia. 

la  like  manner,  Fear  is  not  simply  painful.    It  is  a  natural  flispo- 

sitiou ;  has  a  tendency  to  act ;  and  there  is,  con- 
Fwr,  not  timpij     seqnently,  along  with  its  essential  pain,  a  certain 

pleasure^  as  tli6  reflex  of  its  eneigy;  Thk  Is 
finely  tupnumA  by  Akmide :  * 

■  "Hence»  finally,  by  mic^ht 

The  Tillage  matron  itmnd  the  blazing  hear^ 
Saipcnds  the  ail;int  auiliencc  with  her  tales, 
Brc-iithing  ustotiiihment!  of  witching  rhymes 
And  evil  spirits  of  the  deathbed  call 
Of  him  who  robl^'d  the  widuw,  uud  devour'd 
The  orphan's  portion,  of  iinquiet  goals 
Ris'n  from  iLl  tj:rave  to  ease  the  heavy  ffiiilt 
Of  deeds  in  life  conecal'd,  of  hhapes  that  walk 
At  dead  of  ni;;ht  and  elank  their  ehains,  and  wave 
The  torch  of  lu  ll  around  the  miird'rcr's  bed. 
At  every  solemn  pause,  the  crowd  recoil, 
Guzing  each  other  speechless,  and  congealed 
With  shivering  sighs  till,  e6|cer  for  th'  event* 
Around  the  beldame  all  erect  they  hang, 
£a<^  tremlding  heart  wkh  grateM  terrcm  ipiell'd." 

la  lifc»  ufliuiery  F!^»  irbleb,  being  a  sympathetto  paadon,  impUee 

a  partidpation  in  waaoWf  is  yet  oonftasedly 
agieeaUe.  The  poet  even  aocords  to  the  eneigy 

of  this  benevolent  s^etien  a  prefeienoe  over  the  enjoyments  of  an 

exdnsiTe  selfisluiesi : 

'    "  The  broadest  mirth  onftellng  folly  wears, 
!■  nol  10  fwttslM  ▼irtai'a  VM7    —  '* 


1  Ittserlptien'on  an  m.    8«a  DoMtft  CSnM  ZV^  Ik  tU.  AumMM.  Hkme,ebap. 

Jkttription  of  tkt  LtasotM,  in  8hwilaM>>  Uz.,  tells  the  etoiy  of  tti  IMkt<»fOnHlta4» 

Worki  (17TT),  vol.  ii.  p.  »?7.  —  Ki.  but  an  \u  the  text.  —  Ed. 
S  The  anecdote  to  told  in  a  toiuew  hat  difltar-      »  i^Mumm  0/  hnofmatum^  b.  i.  256.  —  1u>. 
ef  tte  Ma  0t 
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On  the  same  prinei{de  b  to  be  explained  the  enjoymeot  whidi 

men  have  in  spectadee  of  mtfSmng,  —  in  the 
E..(>r-ot!c  .motions     eombttto  of  ammals  and  meo^  in  ezaeationi, 

painful  ia  tfaenuelref    «.         ,  ...   -  ,  -  , 

itiii|i  ■iiiiMi.         tragedies,  etOi, — a  oufKNution  wnicfi  not  an- 

frequenUjr  beoomet  an  iireeiBtiUe  lMbit»  noi 
only  for  indiTidna28»  bat  for  nations.  Tbe  excitation  of  energetib 
emotions  painfol  in  themselTes  is,  however»  also  pleasnralde,  St. 

Austin  aifi>rd8  ooiions  examples  of  this  in  Ms 
ijTu^rated  In  the  csse,  and  in  that  of  Ws  friend  Alypins. 


^  Speaking  of  himself  in  his  Ccf^ewiom^  be  says : 

*^lieatrioal  exhibitions  were  to  me  iirosistible^  replete  as  they  vers 
with  the  images  of  my  own  miseries,  and  the  fhel  of  my  own  fire. 
What  is  the  cause  why  a  man  chooses  to  grieve  at  scenes  of  tragic 
Snffering,  which  he  would  have  the  utmost  avei;>ion  himself  to 
endure  'i  And  yet  the  spectator  wishes  to  derive  p;jicf  from  these; 
in  l";irt,  the  grief  itself  constitutes  his  [pleasure.  ur  he  is  attracted 
to  the  theatre,  not  to  succour,  hut  only  to  condole.'' 
In  another  part  of  the  same  w  i  k,'  he  ^ves  the  following  account 

of  his  iVIend  .Vly|>ius,  wlio  hud  been  carHtMl  by 


h^frtond J^ptnT  ^     ^  fellow-studenls,  much  again??!  his  inclmation, 

to  the  amphitheatre,  where  there  was  to  be  a 
combat  of  gladiators.  At  first,  unable  to  regard  the  atrocious  spec- 
tacle, he  closed  his  eyes,  but,  to  give  you  the  result  of  the  story  in 
the  words  of  St.  Austin,  ^'Abstulit  inde  seoum  insaniam  qua  stimu- 
laretnr  red  ire,  non  tan  turn  cum  illis  a  qwbiiB  prios  abetraotiis  est^  sed 
etiam  pr»  iUisy  et  alios  trahens.'' 
I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  General  Oanses  which  eontribnte 

to  raise  or  to  lower  the  intensity  of  oar  eneigie% 
Geuerai    Cauttci    and|  conseqnently»  to  detemiine  the  correspond- 
,.1  fch  c  ntribcm  to    ^  plessitte  or  pain.  These  may  be 

raise  or  lower    the  «^«r-i  j»  »•  »  • 

iatomitrofoiir  •oar-  rednoed  to  PooT ;  for  an  ol^eet  ronses  the  actiT- 
siM.  ity  of  our  powers^  1%  In  proportion  as  it  is  Kew 

or  Unexpected;  2**,  In  propordon  as  it  stands  in 
a  relation  of  Contrast ;  8^  In  proportion  as  it  stands  in  a  relation 
of  Harmony;  and,  4  ,  In  proportion  as  it  Is  AjBSodated  with  more^ 
or  more  interesting,  objects. 
I.  The  principle  on  which  Novelty  determines  higher  enei-gy, 

and,  consequently,  a  liigher  feeUng  of  pleasure, 
I.  KoTdlgr.  twofold ;  and  uf  these  the  one  may  be  called 

the  Subjective,  the  other  the  Objective 

■ 

1  lAh.  iii.  cap.  2.  —  Eo.  JF^^tueo,  p.  iii.  |  iii.  c.  t.  ifulitiif.  jnUZ.  UU  p. 

S  Con/.^  lib.  yi.  cap.  8.— Bp.  fi«fFia«hot,  ilS. 
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In  a  sul^jcctive  relation,  —  the  new  is  pleasurable,  inasmuch  as 

this  supposes  thai  tlie  luiud  is  deteniiined  to  a 
mode  of  actiuii,  either  Iruui  inaclivity  or  from 
another  state  of  energy.  In  the  former  case, 
energy  (tlic  condition  of  pleasure),  is  caused;  m  the  latter,  a  change 
of  euurgy  is  afforded,  wJiich  is  also'  pleasurable  ;  for  powers  energize 
less  vigorously  in  proportion  to  ilie  continuance  of  the  same  exer- 
tion, consequently,  a  new  activity  being  determined,  this  ^places  a 
fiU*aiiied  or  expiring  exercise,  that  is»  it  replaces  a  paiafiil,  indilar- 
ent,  or  unpleasnrabic  feelings  \ij  one  of  oompaiatiTely  vivid  eiyoj- 
menu  Henee  all  that  the  poets,  from  Homer  downward,  have  said 
of  the  satiety  consequent  on  oar  etjoymenti^  and  of  the  cfaanns  of 
variety  and  change ;  but  if  I  began  to  give  quotations  on  these 
heads  there  wonld  be  no  end.  la  an  oljective  rebtion,  —  a  novel 
olject  is  pleasing,  because  h  oflbrds  a  gvalifloation  to  our  desiie  of 
knowledge;  lor  to  leani,  ss  Aristotle  baa  observed,^  is  to  men  nato* 
raUj  pleadi^.  Bat  the  old  Is  already  known, — it  has  been  teamed 
•—has  been  referred  to  its  plaoe^  and,  therefore,  no  longer  oconpies 
the  cognitive  fiM>nlties;  whereas,  the  new,  as  new,  is  stUl  nnknown, 
and  ronses  to  energy  the  powers  by  which  it  is  to  be  broo^t  within 
the  system  of  onr  knowledge, 
n.  The  second  general  principle  is  Contrast  Contrast  operates 

in  two  ways ;  for  it  has  the  eflbot  both  of  «i- 
hancing  the  real  or  absolute  intensity  of  a  feel- 
ing, and  of  enhancing  tlie  a})i>arent,  or  relative.    As  an  instance  of 

the  former,  the  unkindness  of  a  pereon  from 
whom  we  expect  kindness,  rouses  to  a  far  higher 
pitch  the  emotions  consequent  on  injury.  As 
an  instance  of  the  latter,  the  pleasure  of  eating 
appears  proportioDally  great,  when  it  is  immediately  connected  and 

contrasted  with  ilu  r  iimval  of  the  pangs  of 
hunger.  It  is  on  this  principle,  that  the  recol- 
lection of  our  past  suffV'ring  is  agreeable,  —  "  luec 
olim  mnminisnn  javabtk"  *  To  the  same  purport  Seneca/  the  trage* 
dian: 

"  Qam  fwrit  duram  patl 
Meminiftse  dake  otL" 


IL 


And  Cowley:^ 


"Things  which  ofSmd,  when  prcient,  and  afflrlght. 
In  umory,  well  pointed,  more  deUgbt." 


1  BAtt.  L  U»  21;  iU.  10, 2.  — Ed. 

svfeqia  .M^LaotL—n*. 
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Whoraw  tli6  v0iii6iiilMO(ioe  of  a  ftwnsf  HappiiieBf  <miIj 
Mgnenti  the  fielbg  of  a  proMt  iiiiierj; 


mwft  1 2m  bMn,  I  nlffallhtt  Mar  btw 
WltfitlMndMtln'dto.  I'm  not  the  flat 
That  hwre  been  wraldwd:  but  to  think 
I  hMn  been  happlnr/'  ^ 

It  IS,  likewise,  on  tliis  ]»nnci|)lc,  that  whatever  rccalis  us  to  a  vivi*l 

coiisciousiH'ss  of  our  own  felicitv,  by  contrasliuii 

v^^*^*^  ^  j(-  ^vitli  the  wretchcdne<«s  of  othei-s,  i??,  thonijh 
ecr  own  ftOolt^  ••  .        .  ^' 

coiitragted  witit  tlM  unaccompanied  with  symi)athL'tic  pain,  still 

wrctciMdMM  of  4itk>     predominaDtly  pleasurable.    Uence,  in  part,  bat 
•    in  part  only,  the  cnioymeiit  we  feel  from  all  rep- 
U8  quoted.      TeaentatloDt  of  kUai  suffering.  Hence,  alao,  in 
pirt,  eren  the  pleisnro  we  hare  in  witaenog  real  snfibring; 

"  Suave,  mari  ma^iu.>  turl»;iiitiltiu>  uiquora  vcutis, 
£  term  majniuni  alturius  ^pettaro  laborem : 
Non  quia  vexari  quomquom  est  jucunda  vuluptas, 
Sc4  quibii»  iptv.  mali»  cui-eos,  quia  cemere  suave  est. 
Snavc  ctiaui  Ix  lli  ccrtamina  maf^n  tiu  ri 
Per  compos  iustructa,  tua  siue  parte  puricU."' 

But  on  tlufl,  and  other  snbjeots,  I  oan  only  tonch. 

III.  The  third  general  principle  on  which  our  j>ower8  are  roused 

to  a  porfof't  and  pleasurable,  or  to  an  impei^cct 


JJtooonL""™^  l>aiiiial  energy,  is  tlie  relation  of  Harmony, 

or  Discord,  in  which  one  coexistent  activity 

stands  to  another. 

It  is  sufficient  merely  to  indicate  tliis  principle,  for  its  intliu  nee  is 
^  manili'st.    At  different  times,  we  exist  indiffer- 

ent complex  states  of  feeling,  and  these  states 
are  made  up  of  a  number  of  constituent  thouLjlits  and  affections. 
At  one  time,  —  say  during  a  sacred  solemnity, —  we  are  in  a  very 
different  frame  of  mind  from  what  we  are  at  another,  —  sav  dnrinfr 
the  representation  of  a  comedy.  Now,  theu,  in  such  a  state  of 
mind,  if  anythinp:  occurs  to  waken  to  activity  a  power  previously 
unoccupied,  or  to  occupy  a  power  pi-eviously  in  energy  in  a  differ- 
ent manner,  this  new  mode  of  activity  is  either  of  the  same  general 
oharaoter  and  tendency  with  the  other  conadtnent  elements  of  the 
complex  state,  or  it  is  not.  In  the  former  cose,  the  new  energy 
chimes  in  with  the  old ;  each  operates  withoat  impediment  fixmi  the 

1  Southern,  Innocent  Adulter]/,  acl  ii.  2  Lucretius,  U.  2.  —  Ed. 
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other,  and  tbe  gmenl  humoaj  of  Ming  ib  not  violaled:  In  tho 
latter  oaae^  the  new  energy  jars  with  the  old,  and  eaeh  aereraUy 
oomiteraota  and  impedes  the  other.  Tfana,  in. the  aaered  aolemnity, 
and  vhen  onr  miiida  are  brought  to  a  atate  of  sertons  cimtempla- 
tion,  everything  tliat  operates  in  unison  with  that  state, «—  say  a 
pious  discourse,  or  a  strain  of  solemn  music,  —  will  have  a  greater 
effect,  because  all  the  powers  wliich  are  tliiis  determined  to  exer- 
tion, go  to  constitute  one  tot^l  complement  of  liarmonious  energy. 
But  suppose  that,  instead  of  the  pious  discourse  or  tlio  straiu  of 
solemn  music,  wo  are  treated  to  a  merry  tuuc  or  u  witty  address;— 
those,  though  at  another  season  they  might  afford  uS  considerable 
I)leasnie,  would,  under  the  circumstances,  cause  only  pain ;  because 
tlje  energies  they  elicited,  would  be  impeded  by  tliose  others  with 
whieli  the  mind  was  already  engrossed,  wdiile  those  others  would, 
in  like  manner,  be  impeded  by  them.  But,  aa  we  have  seen,  pleaa- 
ore  is  the  concomitant  of  unimpeded  energy. 
JY.  The  fourth  and  last  general  principle  by  which  the  acti^'it7 

of  our  powers  is  deteinnined  to  pleasm*able  or 
VTAm^^        painful  activity,  is  Association.  With  the  nature 

and  influence  of  association  yon  are  £uniiiar,  and 
are  aware  that,  a  determinate  object  being  present  in  consciougneta 
with  its  proper  thought,  feelinj^  or  desire,  it  is  not  present,  isolated 
and  alone,  but  may  draw  after  it  the  representation  of  other  oljects, 
with  their  reepeetive  feelings  and  desires.  » 
Now  it  18  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  one  otjeet,  considered 

umply  and  in  itself  will  be  more  pleasing  than 
another,  in  proportion  as  it,  of  its  proper  nature^ 
determines  the  exertion  of  a  greater  amount  of  free  energy.  Bat, 
in  the  second  place,  the  amount  of  free  enefgy  whidi  an  object  may 
itself  elicit,  is  small,  when  compared  to  the  amount  that  may  be 
elicited  by  its  train  of  assoeiated  representations.  Thus,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  object  which  in  itseH  woidd  otherwise  be  j)lea8ing, 
may,  through  tho  accident  of  association,  be  the  occasion  of  paiu; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  that  an  object  naturally  inditlticnt  or  even 
painful  mar,  hy  ilic  same  contingency,  be  productive  of  pleasure. 
This  priuciple  of  Association  accounts  for  n  great  many  of  the 

phsenomena  of  our  intellectual  pleasures  and 
As5ooia»iAn  MippoM^a     painsj  but  it  18  far  from  accounting  for  cvery- 
mbh.  con^m^  PHi«-     ^jji^  In  fiM»^  it  supposes,  aa  its  condition,  that 
ti^iiid  m  iinif         there  are  pains  and  pleasures  not  founded  on 

Association.  Association  is  a  prinoqptle  of  pleas* 
ure  and  pain,  only  as  it  is  a  principle  of  eneigy  of  one  character 
cr  another;  and  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  resohe  all 
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oar  mental  plMsorai  aad  p«lii4  into  AmoMod,  are  gnflty  <if  * 

twofijld  vioe,  FoTt  in  the  tet  plaoe»  tbej  oon- 
tto  iwiBH  to       wt  A  partial  Into  aa  «zdiMiTa  law ;  and,  in 
•oiva  mil  0»r  piaucret         tooottd,  they  elevite  a  anbofdinate  into  m 

ntld  IUllll!<  into  ASSUCl-  .       .    .  mmm       m     m     f  m  A  *  « 

atlon,  vicJoM  in  a  two-  ^^P^^^^  pnnciple,  Tlw  InfloAicn  of  Aaaodatron, 
fidd  wa^.  bj  whioli  Mr.  Alison*  and  Lord  SeStey  *  among 

others,  have  attempted  to  explain  the  whole 
phsenotuena  of  our  intellectual  pleasures,  was  more  j)r()j»erly,  I 

think,  appreciated  by  lluicheson,  —  a  philoso- 
BtMobtMa  BM*  pher  whose  works  are  deservinsr  of  more  atten- 
proparif  ajviiiinMail     ^.^^  than  has  latter!  v  been  iKud  to  iheiu.    "  We 

the  inlMMM  w  AMD*  ' 

fliatlott.  shall  see  lu  i  e;if>er,''  he  says,  and  Aristotle  said 

the  same  thing,  "that  associations  of  ideas  make 

objects  pleasant  and  delightful,  which  are  not  natnmUy  apt  to  give 

any  sooh  pieasnree ;  and  the  same  way,  the  casual  conjunction  of 

ideas  may  give  a  disgust  where  Uiere  is  nothing  disagreeable  in  the 

ftnn  itselt    And  this  is  the  ooeaaion  iji  many  fitntaatio  aTenkoa 

to  Hgnies  of  some  animals,  and  to  some  other  forms.  Thus  swine^ 

aovpenta  of  aH  Icinds,  and  some  insects  really  beantiM  eaongbt  an 

behel^  with  aTeirion,  by  many  people  viio  have  got  some  aoaden- 

tal  ideas  assodated  with  tbem.  And  fi>r  distastes  of  this  kind  no 

other  acoonnt  oan  be  giTen.**' 

1  Sf^  his  Hwr»/»  on  DmM|  SUi  adM*  IStB*  *  Inquiry  tntrt  fho  fhiir'n  of  our  Tdraf  nf  Bmatg 
burgb,  1B2&.  —  Ed.  and  Fntiw,  tr«atue  i.  met.  Ti,      edition,  p. 
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THB  JTEBUKOS.— THfilS  CJUA8SS8. 

Hayzvo  Ihiis  teminated  the  oonridendon  «f  the  Feelmgis  eon- 

ddeied  as  Cansei,^  oanset  of  Fleunre  and 
«itod«a£^*^    P«in,--Iprooeodtooonmd«r  themaaEflfeota, 

—80  prodaeta  of  the  action  of  oar  dUfeient  pow- 
Mi.  Kow,  it  is  erident^  ihati  since  sll  Feeling  is  the  state  in  which 
we  are  consoioiis  of  some  of  the  eneigies  or  prooesses  of  life,  as  these 

energica  or  prooesses  differ,  so  will  the  eonela- 
ai  wamjr  dMnat     ^ve  feeling!^    In  a  word,  there  will  be  as  many 
feeiiDga  M  «he»  an     different  Feelinirs  as  there  are  distinct  modes  of 
menui  activtt/.       «  mental  activity.  In  tlie  Lecture  in  which  I  com- 
menced the  discussion  of  the  Feelings,  1  stated 
to  you  various  distributions  of  these  states  by  different  philoso- 
phers.'  To  these  I  do  Tiot  tl  ink  it  necessary  again  to  recur,  and 
shall  siin]»ty  state  to  you  the  gruunds  of  the  division  T  shall  adopt. 
Ab the FeelingS) then,  are  not  primitive  an  l  in<1(  |m  u  It  at  states, but 

merely  Btates  which  accompany  the  exertion  of 
our  faculties,  or  the  excitation  of  our  capacities, 
they  must,  as  I  have  said,  tnkc  their  differences 
from  the  diffistenoss  of  the  powers  which  they  attend.  jS^ow,  though 
all  consdonsness  and  all  feeling  be  only  mental,  and,  conseqnently,  to 
say  that  any  feeling  is  corporeal,  would,  in  one  point  of  view,  be  inao- 
carate»  sUll  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  a  oonsidcrable  number  of  men- 
tal fonctions,  cqgnitiYe  as  well  as  appetcn  t,  clearly 
1.  s«iiiau«i».  marked  ont  as  in  proximate  relation  to  the  body ; 
and  to  these  ibnotions  we  give  the  name  of  SenHHve,  /SennUe^  Sen^ 
mtauSf  or  Semuak  Now,  the  feelings  which  accompany  the  ezer- 
tiott  of  these  Sensitive  or  Corporeal  Powets,  whether  cognitive  or 
appctent,  will  eonstitnte  a  distinct  olasSi  and  to  these  we  may,  with 
great  propriety,  give  the  name  of  8m$athn$/  whereas,  on  the 
Feelin^i  which  accompany  the  energies  of  all  otir  higher  powen  of 
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mind,  we  may,  with  equal  proprkiy,  bestow  the  name  o£ iSi,nfii/tt/i/s. 

The  lirst  gnui<l  (listrihution  of  oar  feeliiiLrs  will, 


II.   therefore,  be  itifo  the  Sensations,  —  that  is,  t lie 

Sensitive  or  External  Feelings;  and  into  the  SontimeTits,  —  tiiat  is^ 
liie  Mental  or  Intemul  Feelings.    Of  these  in  their  order. 

L  Of  the  Benaations.  —  The  Sensations  may  be  divided  into  two 

oitMOi.   The  fint  oIsm  will  oontain  those  which 
SensauoM.    Ti»     accompttny  our  peroeplions  through  the  five 

determinate  Senses, — of  Toueh,  Taste,  Smell, 
Hearing,  end  Sights — the  Sennn  jp^isemt.  The  second  class  will 

oomprise  ihoee  aeoaations  which  are  incliided 
1  Of  tii«  jiTe    luider  what  haa  lieen  eaUed  the  OaimtMc,  or 

Smsue  CammimiSi^thM  Common  Senoe,'^ 
VUeU  SentOf — Senmu  Vagvi, — aoeh  aa  the  feeUnga  of  Heat  wad 

Cddy  of  Shuddering,  the  feeling  of  HealA,  of 
vi^^^  ^  Hoaonlar  Tension  and  liaaaitiidc^  of  finnger  and 


Thint,  the  Visoeral  Senaadons,  etc^  ete.^ 
In  regard  to  the  detemunste  aenaea,  eaoh  of  theae  fogana  haa  ita 

spedfio  action,  and  its  appropriate  plcaaore  and 
Msna'*  '      there  is  a  pleasnre  experienced  in  cadi 

of  these,  when  an  object  is  presented  which  de- 
termines it  to  suitable  activity ;  and  a  pain  or  dissatisfaction  experi- 
enced, when  the  energy  elicite<l  is  either  inordinately  velienient  or 
too  reniis*.  This  ])k'a8ure  and  pain,  which  is  that  alone  beionginsr 
to  the  action  of  the  livini;  organ,  and  which,  therefore,  may  bo  styled 

ortj<uiic^  we  must  distinj^uisli  troni  tliat  hi'jher 
ieeling,  whicit-  pf^rhaps,  resulUs  tVoni  the  cxereise 
of  Imagination  and  Intellect  npon  the  pluenom- 
cna  delivered  by  the  senses.  Thus,  I  would  call 
organic  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  the  perception  of  green  or  blue,  and 
the  pain  we  feel  in  the  perception  of  a  dazzling  white ;  but  I  would 
be,  perhaps,  dispofted  to  refer  to  some  other  power  than  the  Ex- 
ternal Sense,  the  enjoyment  we  experience  in  the  harmony  of  colors, 
and  certainly  that  which  we  find  in  the  proportions  of  figure.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  Hearing,  I  wonid  call  organic  the 
pleasnre  we  have  in  sin^^e  sounds;  whereas  the  aatisfiiction  we 
receive  from  the  hamony,  and,  still  more,  firom  the  melody  of  tonea^ 
seems  to  require  a  higher  ftcnlty.  This,  however,  is  a  very  obscure 
and  difficult  problem ;  but,  in  whatever  manner  it  be,  determined, 
the  Aristotolic  theory  of  pleasnre  and  pain  is  the  only  one  that  can 
account  ifor  tlie  phaenomena.  limiting,  however,  the  oiganio 
pleasnre,  of  winch  a  sense  is  capable,  to  that  fiom  the  Mdvity  de- 
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in  it  by  its  eiemwitaiy  oljeote,^thiB  vill  be  oompetent 
to  erery  mun^  but  in  very  iliffereiit  degrees.  In 
The  d«pM  of  m-    treating  of  the  Cognilive  Power%  I  formerly  no- 
g«i.ic  picn^Tre  def.r.  tfudi  in  sU  Oie  Mnsefl  we  eonid  diioriminftte 

urity  «i.d  Mubjecuvity  ^^o  phMomena,— the  pbwnomenon  of  Pereep- 
atihtwmm.  tbn  Proper^  and  the  phamomenon  of  Sensa- 

tion PMtper.^  By  perception  is  nnderetood  the 
oljeotiTe  lelalaon  of  die  eenM^  that  is,  the  information  obtained 
through  it  of  the  qualities  of  external  existences  in  their  action  on 
the  organ  ;  by  sensation  is  understood  the  subjective  relation  of  the 
sense,  tliat  i.s,  our  cuiisoiuusuetii}  of  the  affection  of  the  organ  itself^ 
as  acted  on,  —  as  affected  by  an  object.  1  stated  tliai  these  phte- 
noniena  were  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other,  that  is,  the  greater 
the  i>ercej)tion  the  less  always  the  sensation,  the  greater  the  sen- 
sation the  less  always  the  perception.  I  further  observed,  that, 
of  the  senses,  sorae  were  more  objective,  others  more  subjective; 
—  that  in  some  the  phaBnomenon  of  ix  rcejUion  predominated,  in 
others  the  phmoiomenon  of  sensation ;  that  is,  some  gave  us  maoh 
infimnation  in  regard  to  the  qoalitiee  q£  their  object  and  little  in 
xeg^rd  to  their  own  aflfeetion  in  the  act ;  whereas  the  information 
we  reoeived  ftom  othera>  was  almost  limited  exchisively  to  their 

own  modifioation,  w  lien  at  work.   Thus  the  two 
Sight      ueariBg  ^  Hearing  might  be 

ol^ctire;  Taste  and     •    ®  ,  _       _     •  ,       ,  .  ^ 

Sbou  itti^eeeirtti  oonsidBred  as  {oettminently  objeetive^  the  two 
bittM  io  tte  twoiNfh    lower  senses  of  Taste  and  Smell  might  be  eoa* 

mer,  or^ranic  pvasurc  gidered  as  preeminently  snljeetiTe;  while  the 
two  latter  sMr^ng.  ^    senso  of  ToUoh  might  be  Tiewed  as  that  in  whioh 

the  two  phenomena  are,  as  it  wer%  in  <BqwHiria» 
Now,  aoeofding  to  this  doetiine,  we  oitght  to  find  the  oi^j^nie  pleas- 
nre  and  pain  in  the  two  higher  senses  eomparatively  fiseble,  in  the 
two  lower,  oomparaliTely  strong.  And  so  it  is.  The  satis&ction 
or  dissatisfaction  we  receive  fum.  eotain  single  colors  and  certain 
single  sounds,  in  determinins:  the  orpjans  of  Sight  and  Hearing  to 
perfect  or  imperfect  activity,  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  pleasure 
or  the  displeasure  we  are  conscious  of  from  the  application  of  cer- 
tain single  objects  to  the  orgaiis  of  Taste  or  Smell. 

So  fer  we  may  safely  go.  But  when  it  is  re- 
quired of  us  to  explain,  particularly  and  in  detail, 


of  vicanm  and  p«iii 


whv  the  rose,  for  example,  produces  this  sensa- 
aff;)n!^  an  explanation  o    -t     t         y  >i 

oCUie^M<na».  simell,  assaf(Btida  that  other,  and  so  lorth, 


and  to  say  in  whut  peculiar  action  dues  the  jier- 
tect  or  pleasttrabki  and  the  impeiiact  or  paiuful,  activity  of  an  organ 


>S«.-] 
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consist,  we  mufl  at  onoe  profess  ovr  Ignorance.  Bui  it  Is  the  aiiiM 
with  all  our  attempli  at  ezplainmg  any  of  the  vltimatc  phronomeiui 
€f  omtioii.  In  genem],  we  mmj  eeommt  Ibr  mnch;  in  detail,  we 
ean  raieljaoeottnt  Ibr  anytfaing;  jftir  we  toon  remount  to  ihcts  whidi 
lie  beyond  onr  powen  of  aaalyaia  and  obaeryallon* 

Ml  that  we  oan  mj  in  explanation  of  the  agreeaUe  in  aeneataon, 
i%  thal»  on  the  genocal  analogy  of  our  being,  when  the  imprearion  of 
an  oljeot  on  n  aanae  ia  in  harmony  with  tta  amoont  of  power,  and 
thoa  aUowa  it  the  oondidoQ  of  s}»nnging  to  Itall  apontaneona  energy, 
the  reanlt ia  pleaanre;  wlMieaa»  when  the  impfeaalon  ia  ovt  of  haiw 
mooy  with  the  amoont  of  power,  and  thoa  either  rapceaaaa  it  or 
atimulatea  it  to  OTer*eetiTity,  the  reanlt  is  pain. 

The  same  explanation,  drswn  from  the  obeor* 
Tlw  tlHKMry  ■pplifl**     vation  of  the  j)lia'noinena  within  our  reach,  most 


Ua  to  tiM  Vital  

bo  a]*plicd  to  the  sonsiitions  which  belong  to 

the  Vital  Sense,  but  in  regard  to  these  it  is  not  necessary  to  Bay 
anythin«j:  in  detail. 

IL  The  Mental  or  Internal  Feeling-,  —  the  Sentiments,  —  may 

be  divide*!  into  Conteinplative  and  l^raetical. 
IL  SentimeaU,— di-      rpy^^  former  are  the  eoneondtants  of  our  Cocrni- 


ttrf  iiiH*Fttwiiii^^  P<»wei's,  the  latter  of  our  Powera  of  Cooa^ 

tion.    Of  these  in  their  order. 
The  Contemplative  Feelings  are  again  distributed  into  two 

dassefi,  —  into  those  of  the  Subsidiary  Facultiea 
ContempiatiTeFeei-     and  thosc  of  the  Elaborative;  and  the  Feeliagp 
tag.  divided  into  tho^a     aecompanying  the  ^^ul)sic^iar3'  fnculties  maybe 
dubiiKim^ tw>    sgniQ  mbdividod  into  those  of  Self-Conacioaaneaa 
TiMant    or  Internal  Feroeption,  and  into  thoae  of  Imi^ 
oiMi  divided  Into    nation,— Ji*Miy6iaficit  heing  here  employed  to 
f ho^  or  s  v^con.    ^uprohend  ita  relative  ftonlty,  the  ftcnlty  of 

sciouencss  and  of  Im*  «      •         ^»   «        •      •   »        •*  % 

Beproonotton.  Of  thaae  m  their  oroer;  and 
fint  of  the  Feelings  or  Senttmenta  attending 
the  ftenlty  of  Reflex  Peroeption  or  SelMooeaonaneaa. 
By  thia  fteolty  we  beeome  aware t»f  oar  intanial  states;  that  ia, 

in  other  wordi^  that  we  live.  Now  we  are  oon» 
8«ntinai(i  ■»>    «ciotH  of  onr  liih  only  as  we  are  oonaeionB  of  our 

tending      8eIf>C<m-         ^«  .X         J  •  r 

acioiuuMi.  activity,  and  we  are  conscious  of  our  activity 

ojily  as  we  are  eon  scions  of  a  change  of  stato,— 

for  all  activity  is  the  going  ont  of  one  state  into  another;  whik,  iit 

the  same  tune,  we  are  only  conscious  of  one  state  by  contrast  to,  or 

as  discriniiiiated  from,  a  preceding.    Kow  pleas- 
TMloB  or  BnnttL  ,  ,  !     ,  .  - 

nre,  we  Jiavr  ;i!so  ^oon,  is  the  consciousness  of 

a  vigorous  and  unimpeded  enei^  ^  pain,  the  oonaoLOuaness  of  ro* 
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pressed  or  impeded  tendency  to  action.  This  being  the  case,  if 
there  be  nothing  which  presents  to  oar  Acuities  the  objects  on 
which  they  may  exert  their  activity,  in  other  words,  if  there  bo  no 
oanse  whereby  on^;  actual  state  may  be  made  to  pam  into  another, 
there  reanlta  a  peouliar  iiicaome  feeling  for  a  want  of  exdtemen^ 
which  we  denominate  tedium  or  Mimi.  This  feeling  ia  like  that  of 
bemg  nnaUe  to  die,  and  not  being  allowed  to  live ;  and  aometunaa 
beoomea  ao  oppreiaiTe  that  it  leada  to  anioide  or  madnwi. 
The  pain  we  eocperienee  in  the  feeling  of  Tedimn,  ariaea  fioin  the 

feeling  of  a  repieoeod  tendenojr  to  action;  and 
ArUes  trom  a  re-    |(    intonae  in  proportioa  aa  this  feeling  ia  lively 
p^^od  u»kiK7  f    ^  ^ro^    An  inabiUty  to  thon^  ia  a 

aecority  againat  thii  feeling,  and,  thmfere,  te* 

dinm  is  fir  kiB  felt  by  the  nnooltivated  than  by  the  edncated.  The 

more  varied  the  objects  presented  to  onr  thought, — the  more  varied 

and  vivacious  our  activity,  the  intenser  will  be 
Tlie  mora  Tftried  and  r  v  ■*  1^1 

,    ,  .,  our  consciousness  ot  livini?,  and  the  more  rap- 

tiie  iiitiii^er  our  con-     idlv  will  tUc  timc  appear  to  fly.    But  wlien  we 

Miousuei«  of  Ui«, and     look  back  upon  the  series  of  tliouglii>,  witli 

ttie »oi«j»pldl7  dott  nrJiich  our  nun<l  was  occupied  the  while,  wo 
lima  ippaai  to  nf 

marvel  at  the  MppHrent  length  of  its  duration. 
Thus  it  is  tliat,  in  IrnvellinLl,  a  month  seems  to  pass  more  r.ij  i  !ly 
than  a  week;  hui  cast  a  retros|)ect  upon  what  has  occurred,  and 
occupied  our  attention  during  tlie  interval,  and  ti»e  montli  appears 
to  lengthen  to  a  year.   Hence  we  explain  why  we  call  our  easy 

ooenpatlons  pastimes;  and  why  piny  is  so  en- 
ra^times.  gaging  wImil  it  ia  at  all  deep.  Games  of  hazard 

of  cbunac  and    ^^^^^^i^  ,  oontinnal  change,  ^  now  wc  hope, 
and  now  we  fear;  whUe  in  games  of  skill,  we 
experienee  aho  the  pleasme  which  ariaea  feom  the  activity  of  the 
ondenrtandin^  in  carrying  through  onr  own,  and  in  firuatrating  the 
pUn  of  onr  antagooiat* 
All  that  reUeyea  tedium,  by  ateding  a  change  and  an  easy  exerw 

dae  fer  onr  thonghti^  oansea  pleaanrsb  The  beat 
Tedium,  how  ciutNi.  ^  todinm  ia  aome  oeenpatioii  which,  by 

oonoentnttng  onr  attention  on  external  ol^eota^  ahaU  diyert  it  from 
a  retortion  on  onnelyea.  AU  ooonpaiion  ia  either  labor  or  play  ^ 
labor  when  there  ia  aome  end  nlterior  to  the  aotiTity,  play  when  the 
activity  is  for  its  own  sake  alone.    In  both,  however,  there  must  be 

ever  and  anon  a  change  of  object,  or  botli  will  soon  grow  tiresome. 
Labor  is  thus  the  best  preventive  of  tedium,  tcr  if  ii  is  an  external 
moLivc  which  holds  us  steadfast  to  the  work;  wiiile  alVer  the  com- 
pletion of  our  ta»k,  the  feeling  of  repose,  as  the  change  from  the 

78 
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foclini:^  of  u  conf^trainofl  to  tliat  of  a  s|>ontaneous  state,  atfonls  a 
vivid  and  peculiar  jilcasuru.  Labor  must  altornaic  wilh,  repose,  or 
we  fthall  never  know  what  is  the  true  eujoynieiit  of  lile. 

Thus  it  a]  ^<  ■"  '^  that  a  uniform  continuity  in  o^r  internal  states  is 
palnftUi  and  UuU  pleaiiue  ii  the  result  of  their  commutation.   It  i% 

Ihoweyer,  to  bo  observed,  that  the  cliange  of  OQT 


The  change  of  our  per.      p^roepdoiia  «nd  thoBghtS  tO  bo 

to  bt  jimiin  mH  ^  too  rapid}  for  n^^  the  intervAl%  when  toa 


MiiwiooiiiML         lonn^  prodaoa  the  {deling  of  Tedium,  ao^  when 

too  abort,  tbaj  oauae  that  of  Giddineaa  or  Tor- 
t^^  The  too  mjpid  pMSuig^  ftr  ezample»  of 
visible  olgeota  or  of  tonea  before  the  Senaea,  of  imagea  before  the 
Fhantaay,  of  thooghta  before  the  Underetanding^  oooaaiona  the  dia- 

Hgreoablo  fooling  of  ooiifoaion  or  atopefookka, 
whioh,  in  individnala  of  very  seauntire  tempei»- 
ttent»  reaolte  in  ITanaea,  ~  Sidkneaa.^ 
I  proceed  now  to  the  Speculative  Feelinga  which  aooosnpany  the 

energies  of  Imagination.  It  has  already  been 
frtHiuently  ptfited,  tliat  whatever  affords  to  a 
power  the  itit-aii  of  full  spoDtaneous  energy  'ni  a 


cause  of  pluasure and  that  whatever  either 
represses  the  fiec  exertion  of  a.  povv  er,  or  stimuhiitos  it  into  iitruined 
activity,  Is  the  canse  of  pain. 

I  shoU  now  apply  tliis  Law  to  the  Imagination.    Whatever,  in 

t;euerai,  laeilitates  the  phiy  of  the  IniaL^iiialion, 
Condftiou  of  th«     ig  felt  m  pleasing;  whati!ver  remli-rs  it  more 
ptearorabkappuc^te     aifficult  is  felt  as  displeasing.    And  tlils  applies 
to  X— j*-*«oii^  ^     e^u^ly  to  Imagination  considered  as  merely 


reproductive  of  the  olgect^  presented  by  seoM^ 
or  aa  combining  theae  in  the  phantastic  forms 
of  ita  own  prodnotiTe^  or  rather  plaatSd  aotiAnty.  Conaidering  the 

riiantaay  merely  ns  roprodacttye^  we  are  pleaaed 
As  iteproductirc  portrait  of  *  person  whoae  fooe  we 

know,  if  Uka^  becanae  it  enahlea  na  to  recall  the  featnrea  into  eon- 
aoionaneaa  eaaily  and  fieely;  and  wa  are  diapleaaed  with  it  if  nnlikcb 
becanae  it  not  only  dooa  &ot  aaaiat*  bnt  thwarCa  na  in  oar  endeaw 
to  recall  them;  while  after  thia  haa  been  acoompliahed,  we  are  acill 
forther  pained  hj  the  disharmony  we  experience  between  the  poi^ 
trait  on  the  oanTaa  and  the  repreaentation  in  onr  own  imagination> 
A  ahort  and  characteriatio  daacription  of  thiiigB  which  we  hate 
lecn,  pleaaea  ns,  becanae^  without  exacting  a  protracted  effort  of 
attention,  and  through  a  few  atriking  traits,  it  eaablea  the  imaghi*- 
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lion  to  plM  the  oljeoto  Tividly  before  it.  On  the  same  principle, 
whatever  fiuaUtatee  the  repTodnodon  of  the  oljecte  which  have  been 
eonaigned  to  memory,  ia  pleasurable;  as  fot  example,  reaemblancea, 
contrasts,  other  asaooiationa  with  the  paasing  thought,  metre,  rhyme, 
sjmmietry,  a|  1 1  |  >riate  designations,  eto.  To  realize  an  act  of  ima^ 

ination,  it  is  necessary  that  we  grasp  up,  — that 
^MtcTYfluite^  we  comprehend, — the  manifold  as  a  smgle 
tioikiiivoiv«ith»«Mi>  whole:  an  object,  therefore,  which  does  not 
mIniTn!d*'ii  ft'ii^gto  allow  itsclf,  M  illiout  difficulty,  to  be  thus  repre- 
wboie.  sented  in  uuiiv,  occasions  pain;  whereas  an 

object  which  can  easily  be  recalled  to  system, 
5s  the  cause  of  pleasure.  The  former  is  the  case  when  the  object 
is  too  Ifirg^e  or  too  complex  to  be  perceived  at  once  ;  a\  lien  the  parts 
are  not  prominent  enough  to  l)e  distinctly  impressed  iij)on  the  mem- 
ory. Order  and  sjTnmetry  lacilitate  the  acts  of  Rejiroduction  and 
Kej)reseiitation,  and,  conse^piently,  aiford  us  a  j)ro])Oilional  Ln'atiti- 
cation.   But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  pleasure  is  in  proportion  to  the 

amount  of  fi^e  energy,  an  object  which  gives  no 
The  B««ntiftii  in     impediment  to  the  comi^rehensive  enei-g}'  of  Im« 

objects  constituted  by  .  ^   ,        ,  ,  , 

vwldj  in  anltf .  agination,  may  not  be  pleasurable,  if  it  be  so 

simple  as  not  to  afford  to  this  faculty  a  sufficient 
exercise.   Hence  it  is,  that  not  variety  alone,  and  not  unity  alone, 
but  variety  combined  with  unity,  is  Uiat  quality  in  objects,  which 
we  emi^ticaUy  denominate  betnai/^U 
Am  to  what  is  called  the  FrodnctiTO  or  Creative  Imagination, — 

this  18  dependent  for  its  materials  on  the  Senses 
Office  of  the  Ptartio    and  on  the  Keproductive  Ima^adon.  The 
inm,Muuti<  n  to  re.    i^^^g^i^^^  pTodttces,  the  Imagination  creates, 

cou«truct   and   reir-  ^  ,   •  ^  ^  ^ 

range.  nothing;  it  omy  rearranges  parts, — it  only 

builds  up  old  materials  into  new  forms;  and  in 

reference  to  this  act,  it  oug^t,  therefore,  to  be  cslled,  not  the  ^>ro- 

dueHve  or  ermtivey  but  the  plastic}   Now  this 

Tbk  juiuHUMlloii  reconstruction  of  materials  by  the  Plastic  Ini:i'r- 
twolbld.  ...  ,     .  . 

iuution  is  twofold;  for  it  either  arranges  them 

in  one  representation,  or  in  a  series  of  repi^esentations.  Of  the 
pleasure  wc  receive  from  single  representations,  I  have  already 
spoken;  it,  therefore,  only  remains  to  consider  the  enjoyment  we 
find  in  the  activity  of  inmLnnation,  in  so  far  as  tliis  is  excited  in 
coneatenatiniL^  a  series  ot  representations.  I  do  not  at  ]»reseiit  speak 
of  any  j^leasure  or  j>aiu  which  tlie  contents  of  tliese  concatenated 
representations  may  produce;  these  are  not  feelings  of  imagination, 
but  of  appetency  or  conation ;  I  have  here  exclusively  in  view  the 

1  See  Above,  lect.  xxxiii.  p.  4o2.  —  Es>. 
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feelings  which  acoompanj  the  faoiKtoted»  or  impeded,  enttg^  of  llut 
Ibaoiioii  of  Um  phaaUqr.  Now  U  is  maaifett  that  a  aeiies  of  rep- 

rcientaitioiui  we  pkMiag:— In  proportion  at 
rondfticns  of.  th«    ^    severaUr  call  «p  i&  us  a  raoro  vaikd  and 

pl(^unibk,M  regards  .  j  t  _kS 

ite  TTiidMiiiiiiiin       harmomom  niuige ;  ana,  8 ,  Id  prepoctm  at 

they  stand  to  eaoh  olber  in  n  kgioal  dependeoee. 
This  kUer  m,  howeTer^  a  eondition  not  of  tba  Imagination*  Iwt  of 
the  Undentanding  or  KlabonuliTe  Faenlty;  and,  therefbfv^  before 
tpeaking  of  thoae  feeling  wludi  aooompaojr  the  Joint  ^eigiee  of 
these  ftenltiee,  it  will  be  proper  to  eonsider  those  which  arise  from 
the  operations  of  the  TXndentnndiug  hy  itsel£  To  these,  thoiefiNre^ 
I  now  pass  on. 

The  tmoidoa  of  the  Undentanding  maj»  in  genera]*  bo  ssid  to 

bestow  on  the  cognitions  wliioh  it  elaboicte% 
FuDctioa  •riiMVa-     ^j^^  greatest  possible  compass  (conipr^iension 


and  extension),  tlie  greatest  possible  clearness 
an<^l  distinctness,  tlic  ixreatest  possible  certainty,  and  systematic 
oivler;  tmd  iu  as  much  as  we  approximate  to  the  aeeomplishmeTit 
of  thci»e  ends,  we  experience  pleasure,  in  as  much  as  we  meet  with 
hindrances  in  our  attem]»ts,  we  experience  pain.  Tlie  tendency,  the 
desire  we  liave,  to  anipliiy  the  limits  of  our  knowledixe.  is  one  ol^ 
the  btrongest  }>rinci[des  of  liuinan  nature.  To  learn  is  ihiii  piea^ 
Unible ;  to  be  frustrated  in  our  attemple<l  knowledge,  painful. 

Obscurit/  smd  confusion  in  our  cognitions  we  feel  as  disagree- 
able ;  whereas  their  clearness  and  distinctiiees 
nbi^cure  and  con-     affords  US  sincere  gratification.   We  are  pained 
^^Sk^^M^"        •  ^       perpleied  discourse ;  bnt  rejoiee 

in  one  perspicnons  and  profound.  Hence  the 
pleasure  we  experience  in  having  the  eognitions  we  poeeessed,  but 
darkling  and  confused,  oxpUoated  into  life  and  order;  and^  on  this 
aooonnt^  there  ia  liardly  a  more  pleasing  ol;|eot  than  a  tahnlar  oou- 
spectns  of  any  complex  whole.  We  sse  soothed  by  a  solntion  of  a 

riddle;  and  the  wit  which,  like  a  flash  of  Ugh^ 
wit,- how  pkttiag.    j^j^  diisooTen  similarities  between  olgeets  which 

seemed  contradictory,  affi>rds  a  stiU  intenser  enjoyment 
Our  cognitions  may  be  dlTided  into  two  clames»— 'the  Empirical 

or  Historical^  and  the  BataonaL  In  the  ^Mmer 
Cofnitiau  dtfM     we  only  apprehend  the  fiwt  that  they  are;  in 

kto  two  daM%—  latter,  we  comprehend  the  reason  why  they 

KT-r*"*Tfl1  «■*  r|.j^^^  Understanding,  therefore,  does  not 


for  each  demand  the  same  kind  or  degree  of 
kuowle<lgc ;  l)ut  in  cacli,  if  its  dem.and  be  sucoessfui,  we  are 
pleased ;  if  onsuooessful,  we  are  chagrined. 
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From  the  tendency  of  men  towurds  knowledge  and  oertatnt7» 
there  atiiei  a  peculiar  fteHng  which  is  commonly  called  the  Feel- 
ing or  Sentiment  of  Truth,  but  might  be  more 
correctly  styled  the  Feeling  or  Sentiment  of 
Conviction.  Fur  we  must  not  mistake  thii^ feel- 
ing fur  the  faculty  by  which  we  discriminate  truth 
fi  um  error  ;  this  feeling,  as  merely  subjective,  can  deternune  nothing 
in  regard  to  trull i  find  ermr,  which  are,  on  the  contrary,  of  an 
objective  relation;  and  tliere  are  found  as  many  examjdes  of  men 
who  have  died  tlie  confessors  of  an  error  they  nii;?took  for  trutli,  as 
of  men  who  have  laid  down  tlu'ir  lives  in  testimony  of  the  real 
truth.  "Every  opinion,"  says  ^Montaigne,^  "is  strong  enough  to 
have  had  its  martyrs."  Be*  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  feeUng  of 
conviction  is  a  pleasorable  scntimenti  becanse  it  accompanies  the 
oonadousness  of  an  nnimpeded  energy;  whereas  the  counter-feel- 
ing,—  that  of  doubt  or  nncertainty,  is  a  painful  sentiment,  because 
it  attends  a  .consciousness  of  a  thwarted  activity.  The  uneasy 
*  IbeUng  which  is  thus  the  concomitant  of  doubt,  is  a  powerM  stim- 
ulus to  the  extensioa  and  perfeeting  of  our  knowledge. 
The  multitude^ — the  multifarious  ehaniDter,^of  the  objects 

presented  to  our  observation,  stands  in  signal 
GeneraiizaUon  and     ooutrast  with  the  Tciy  Umitod  Capacity  of  the 
^d^*""^    human  inteUect  This  disproportion  constrains 

us  to  classify;  that  is,  by  a  oomparison  of  the 
olijeets  of  sense  to  reduce  these  to  notions;  on  these  primaxy 
notions  we  repeat  the  comparison,  and  thus  carry  them  up  into 
higher,  and  these  higher  into  highest,  notions.  This  process  is  per- 
fonned  by  that  function  of  the  Understanding,  which  apprehends 
resemblances;  and  liencc  orisrinate  fipect'cs  and  genera  in  all  their 
gradations.  In  this  detection  of  tlie  ^uailaiities  between  different 
objects,  an  energy  of  the  under!*  tan  ding  is  fully  and  freely  exerted; 
and  hence  results  a  pleasure.  But  ns  in  these  classes,  —  these  gen- 
eral notions, tlie  knowledge  of  indi\  i  lu  il  existences  loses  in  j»re- 
ctsi*)n  and  ccnnpleteness,  we  again  endeavor  to  find  out  dilfen'nres 
in  the  things  which  stand  under  a  notion,  to  tiie  end  that  wc  may 
be  ahlc  to  specify  and  individualize  them.  This  counter-process  is 
pcrtbnned  by  that  function  of  the  Understanding,  which  appre- 
hends dissimilarities  between  resembling  objects,  and  in  the  iuU 
and  free  exertion  of  this  energy  there  is  a  deling  of  pleasure. 

The  Intelleot  further  tends  to  reduce  the  piecemeal  and  fi*ag- 
mentaiy  cognitions  it  possesses^  to  a  systomatio  whole^  in  other 
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irord%  to  elmte  them  to  »  S4sieiioe ;  bonoe  the  pl«Mre  wo  Hienrt 

from  all  tluH  onablei  ns  with  ease  and  x^iditj 
scieaatg-toowpUii-    ^  sunrey  the  lelatioa  of  ootnplex  parts,  as  ooo- 

atitnting  the  memben  of  one  oiganio  wMe. 
Tl^e  lateUeoli  from  the-  neoeadty  it  haa  of  thinting  of  eTeiTthiDg 

as  the  TeaoH  of  aome  higher  reason,  is  thva  de- 
p^Mrtptai!'*  term  in  ed  to  attempt  the  deduction  of  every  ob- 

ject of  cojp^ition  from  a  tiiiiiple  priiiciplo.  Wheii, 
therefore,  we  succeed  or  sch  hi  to  succeed  in  the  discovery  of  such  a 
piiuciple,  we  feel  a  plca^uru ;  aa  we  feel  a  ymn^  when  the  ia belled,  is 
frustrated  in  this  cudeavor. 

To  the  Icciings  of  plensure  wliich  arc  .nff*(»nl»Ml  hy  tlio  uninijiedf-^l 

t'lierLrics  of  the  Un<UTsiaiuiing,  beloDgs,  likewisei 
Ai«)irebeD8ioii   of     the  gratiticaiioM  we  find  in  the  apprehension  of 
atUputioD  of  Mmm     external  or  intenjal  adaptation  of  Means  to  Ends. 
^„<^  Human  intelligence  is  naturally  detemiined  to 

propose  to  itsilf  aa  end:  aodyin  the  oonsidera- 
tloQ  of  objects^  it  thaa  neoeasarily  thinks  them  tinder  this  relation. 
If  an  ol^eot)  viewed  as  a  mean,  be  fitted  to  effect  its  r!rl,  this  end  is 
either  an  external,  that  ii»  one  which  lies  beyond  the  thing  itself^  in 
aome  other  existence ;  or  an  internal,  that  1%  one  which  lies  within 

the  thing  itself  and  consommatea  its  own  exis- 
SBds  of  two  kinds,    tsnoe.  If  the  end  be  external,  an  object  suited 
^.Kternui  a.d  inter.    ^  aooomplah  It  is  said  to  ho  u^fkL  It  again, 

ual.   Hence  the  Lm-      ^.  j  t     •  ^        i         ^     i«  \^ 

fiUaiKitiwFtoM  ^  mteraa]»  and  aU  the  parts  of  the 

object  be  viewed  in  xeUition  to  their  whole  aa  to 
their  end,  an  olgeot^  as  smted  to  efbct  this  end,  ia  said  to  heper/eet. 
If,  therefiwe,  we  eonsider  an  otject  in  referenoe  either  to  an  exter> 
nal  or  to  an  internal  end,  and  if  this  objeet  be  recognized  to  iliUO 
the  conditions  whidi  this  relation  implic;^,  the  act  of  thought  in 
which  this  is  accomplished  is  an  unimpeded,  and,  eonseriiiL  utly,  pleas- 
urable eiR'rgy ;  vvliereas  the  act  of  cognizing  that  these  conditions 
are  awanting,  and  the  object  therefore  ill  adaj)tud  to  its  end,  i&  a 
thwarted,  and  therefore  a  puiuiui,  energy  of  thought. 
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TBS  ITEEUKOS.  — THEIB  CLASSES.  — THE  BfiAUTDTUL  AND 

SUBLIME. 

ArrsB  terminating  the  eonnderatioii  of  the  Feelings  viewed  w 

Oansesi — causes  of  Pleasure  and  Psun,  we  en« 
_  teared,  in  onr  last  Lectnre»  on  their  dlsenssion 
regarded  as  S£^ots,«— eflto»  of  the  Tarioos  proces9e8  of  oonsctoos 
life.  In  this  latter  relation^  I  diyided  them  into  two  great  c1as8e% 
— the  Sensations  and  Sentiments.  The  Sensations  are  those  feel- 
ings which  accompany  the  vital  processes  more  immediately  con- 
iiecte«l  with  the  corporeal  organism.  The  Soiitiincnts  arc  tlioso 
feclinprs  wliicli  accompany  tlic  mental  processes,  whi<  li,  it' not  wholly 
inorgaiiiw,  are  at  least  less  immediately  dependent  on  the  conditions  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  Sensations  I  again  subdivided  into  two 
onlcre,  —  into  those  which  accompany  the  action  of  the  five  Deter- 
minate Senses,  and  into  those  which  accomj^any,  or,  in  fact,  consti- 
tute tlic  manifestations  of  the  Indetinninate  or  Vital  Sense.  After 
a  5?Hght  consideration  of  the  Scns  aiuns,  I  passed  on  to  the  •Senti- 
ments. Tht'so  T  also  snbdividei]  into  orders,  according:  as  they  ac- 
company  the  energies  of  tlie  Cognitive,  or  the  energies  of  the  Cona* 
live,  Powers.  The  former  of  these  I  called  the  Contemplative,  — 
the  latter,  the  Practical  Feelings  or  Sentiments.  Taking  the  for- 
mer, —  the  ContemplatiTe»— »into  discussion,  I  fiirther  subdivided 
these  into  two  olasseSi  according  as  they  are  the  concomitants  of  the 
lower  or  Sahsidiai7,orof  the  higher  or  Elaborative  Faculty  of  Cog- 
nition. The  sentiments  whieh  accompany  the  lower  or  Subsidiary 
Faculties^  hy  a  final  Snbdivision,  I  distiihnted  into  those  of  the  Fao- 
nlty  of  Self-oonsoioosness  and  into  those  of  the  Imaginattony — 
referring  to  the  Imagination  the  relatiTe  ftenlty  of  Beprodnotion. 
I  onght  also  to  have  observed,  that,  as  the  Imagmation  always  coQp» 
eratee  in  every  act  of  complex  perception,  and,  in  ftot,  bestows  on 
snoh  a  cognition  its  whole  nnity,  nnder  the  Feelings  of  Imagination 
(or  of  Imagination  and  the  Undmtanding  in  cotgonetion),  wonld 
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All  to  Ve  oonsidmd  thoae  sentiroeiits  of  pleanre  whi<ib,  In  the  per- 
eeptioiit  senie,  wa  xBoelve  from  tSw  rdations  of  l3ie  objeota  pt^ 
•ented.  Under  the  Feelingp  oonneeted  with  the  enefgies  of  Che 
Sliborative  Feenhy  or  tfndenUndlng,  I  comprehended  thoee 
which  ante  from  the  gratificaUon  of  the  Begulatire  Faeiilt]^ — 
Beaeon  or  Intelligence,  — 'beoAoee  it  is  oQly  through  the  openrtions 
of  the  former  that  the  laws  of  the  latter  are  carried  Into  eflfeot  In 
relation  to  Feelings,  the  two  faculties  may,  therefore,  be  regaided 
as  one.  I  then  proceeded  to  treat  of  the  several  kinds  of  Contem- 
plative Feeling"  in  detail;  and,  before  the  conclusion  of*  tlie  Lecture, 
had  ruu  raj^^idly  through  those  of  Self-consciousness,  those  of  lumg- 

ination,  considered  njjart  from  the  Understand- 
FeeUnga  tiwt  ame     inor^  and  tliose  of  the  tTnderst^ndinor,  conf^id- 
^^J^  'T^'l'T^^'     ered  a])art  from  Imnirinatioii.    We  have  now, 
lii^Birtlijii  tlierefore,  in  tlie  first  jdace,  to  considor  tlie  feel- 

ings which  arise  from  the  acts  of  Ima^inatioa 
and  Understanding  in  conjanction. 

The  feelingi  of  satis&otion  which  rcsalt  from  the  joint  energy  of 

the  Understanding  and  Phantaqf)  ^  prlncipaUj 
aud  subiim-  ^  3^^^^        SoWhnity ;  and  the  judg- 

mcnts  which  pronounce  an  object  to  be  subHrne^ 
hiouif/^  etc^  are  called,  hf  n  nietiqihorical  expression,  JudgmefU9 
Ta§t9^  Theae  have  been  abo  itjled  jStthUical  JudgmentMf 
and  the  term  mUktHMd  haa  now,  eipeeialfy  among  the  philoeophen 
of  Germany,  naariy  anpeiaeded  the  term  touits.  Both  terma  «re 
nnaatia&otogy* 

Thegratifioilicnwolbel  in  the  beMtSfiO,  Oie  iablime»  the  i^ctor- 
eaqne^  eto,  k  pnrsljr  oontempiatiTc^  that  m,  the  feeling  ef  pleaanre 
whid)^  we  then  nzperieac^  ariaea  aolelj  from  the  ecmaideration  of 
the  oljeoti  and  altogether  apart  from  any  denre  of,  or  aatia&etion  ioi 
,ila  poaaoa«on>  In  the  following  obeerationi,  it  ia  almoat  neediem 
to  obaenre,  that  I  can  make  no  attempt  at  more  than  a  simple  Indi- 
oation  of  tiie  origin  of  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  those  objects,  wliich,  from  the  cliaraoter  of  thu  feeling  they 
detennine,  are  called  heautifuly  suhJinie^  etc 

lu  telatiou  to  the  Beautiful^  this  has  been  distinguished  into  the 

Free  or  Absolute,  and  into  the  Dependent  or 
B«tair4Mlag«UM     Relative.^    In  the  former  case,  it  is  not  neces- 

sary  to  liave  a  notion  of  what  the  object  ouirht 
to  be,  before  we  pronounce  it  benntifiil  or  not; 
in  the  latter  case,  guch  a  previous  notion  is  required.  Flowers> 
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■ 

flbelb,  srabeBqnM^  6(0^  are  frt^ty  or  alwdliitdj  beantifol.  We 
jodgBi  for  example^ »  flower  to  be  beaatifnl,  though  unaware  of  ita 
deetinatioii,  and  thai  it  oontaina  a  complez  appaiatna  of  oigana  all 
admirably  adapted  to  the  propagatkm  of  the  plant  When  we  ate 
made  eognuant  of  tfaifl>  we  obtaiot  indeed,  an  additional  gratifioa^ 
tion,  but  one  wholly  difi^rent  iSrom  that  wideh  we  experience  m  the 
oontein|il:ition  of  the  flower  itself  apart  from  all  oonakderation  of 
its  adaptations.  A  house,  a  pillar,  a  piece  of  furniture,  are  depend- 
eiitly  or  relatively  beautiful ;  tor  liero  llic  oV)jet't  is  judged  beautiful 
by  reiereucc  to  a  ccrtaiu  end,  for  the  sake  of  wliich  it  exists.  This 

distinctiui],  which  is  taken  by  Kant^  mid  others, 
uNHimnin         appears  t«  me  unsuiuid.    For  Relative  Beauty 


is  oidy  the  confusion  of  two  elements,  which 
ought  to  have  been  kej>t  distinct.  There  18  no  doubt,  I  tliink,  that 
certain  olijects  please  us  directly  and  of  themselves,  that  is^  no  ref- 
erence being  had  to  auglit  beyond  tlie  form  itself  wlii'  h  they 
exhibit.  These  are  things  of  themselves  beautiful.  Otiier  things, 
again,  please  m  not  du*ectly  and  of  themselves,  that  is,  their  form 
presents  nothii^  the  oognidon  of  which  reeolts  in  an  agreeable 
^Mling.  But  theie  tame  things  may  please  indirectly  and  by  rela* 
tion;  that  is^  when  we  are  informed  that  they  hare  a  pmpoee,  and 
are  made  aware  of  their  adaptation  to  its  accomplishment^  we  may 
deriTe  a  pleasure  irom  the  admirable  relatioa  wfaiefa  ben  enbeiata 
between  the  end  and  means.  Theae  are  tiungi  Uaeflil*  Bat  the 

pleaaore  which  xeanlta  from  the  oontamplatum 

B^lllilia'^ilrou        ""^^"^  ^""^  "  ^^^^^7  different  from  that  wbiofa 

reanlta  from  the  oootenplafeioii  of  the  bemrtUhl, 
and,  therefine,  lliey  oqgbt  not  to  be  oonfimnded.  It  may,  indeed, 
bappen  that  the  aame  oljeot  ia  snab  aa  affiMda  «a  both  kinda  of 
pleaaore,  and  it  may  at  onee  be  beantiftil  and  naefid.  Bnl  why,  on 
•nob  a  groondy  eatabliih  a  aeoeiid  aeriea  of  beanty  ?  In  this  respect, 

St.  Augustin  shows  himself  superior  to  our  great 


it  Mfwtliini  modern  analyst.    In  liis  Coiifessionsy  he  informs 

trine  on  this  poiotM-  ^^^^^^       had .  written  a  book  (unfortunately 


lost),  addressed  to  llierius,  the  Koman  rheto- 
rician, under  the  title  De  Apto  et  I^uicro,  in  which  he  maintained, 
that  the  beautiful  is  that  which  pleases  absolutely  and  of  itselt^  tlie 
well-adapted  that  which  pie ai>cs  li  niu  its  accommodation  to  some- 
thiriL^  cine.  Fulcrum  esse,  quod  per  se  ipsomi  aptum,  autem, 
^uuti  ad  ali^oid  acoommodatiim  daoereti''' 

1  FtKiUari  pcrbipi?  m*  KMh4»  IMM*.   bt  nten  both  to  fit  aMmltjr  of  JuAgmtA 

Jcrnft,  ii    G,   10.     But  Kant  dbtlngaUbM    —  Ed. 
BwMtfjr  from  Adiytatton  to  »  Ead,  ttwmgh     i  IJb»tw,m9'Wr*-»M^ 

79 
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Now  wlutt  has  hoeu  dii^tiiiguished  as  Dependent  or  R4.4ative 

Beauty,  is  nothing  more  than  a  beautified  util- 
Rciative  Beauty  is     [^y^  qj.  a  utilized  beauty.    For  example,  a  pillar 
f^^J^  i^fMfc!^^^     taken  bjr  itaelf  and  apart  from  all  oonaideimtion 

of  any  purpose  it  has  to  Mm^  is  a  bcantiiol 
olject;  and  a  pmoo  d  good  taste,  and  ignorant  of  its  relations, 
would  at  once  prooounoe  it  so.  But  when  he  is  informed  that  it  is 
alio  a  nusa  towards  an  end,  he  will  tlMn  find  an  addUional  wntiAfl 
tion  in  the  oljeenration  of  its  perfect  adi^tation  to  its  purpose;  simI 
lie  will  no  longer  oonsicleirthe  pillar  sa  something  beat^iM  and  nap- 
less; his  tsste  will  destderate  its  applieationt  and  will  he  shocked 
at  seeing  as  we  so  often  see,  a  set  of  eelnmns  stock  on  npon  a  hmld- 
ingi  and  supporting  nothing.  Be  thiS|  however,  as  It  may,  oar 
plsasore,  in  hoth  cases,  arises  from  a  free  and  Ibll  ]'Iay  being  allowed 
to  our  cognitLve  AenitieB.  In  the  esse  of  Beanty,  — Free  Beanty, 

—  both  the  Imagination  and  the  Understanding 

fifAtiolnte^wi^*'  occupation ;  and  the  pleasure  Ave  experi- 

ence from  such  an  object,  is  in  proportion  as  it 
affords  to  these  faculties  the  op]»uriunity  of  exerting  fully  and 
fi*eely  their  res])eetive  energies.  No\r,  it  is.  the  principal  function 
of  the  Understandinir,  out  of  the  mnltitarious  presented  to  it,  to 
form  a  wliolo.  Its  entire  activity  is,  in  fiet,  a  tendeucy  towards 
unity;  and  it  is  only  satisfied  when  this  ubject  is  so  constituted  as 
to  afiord  tlie  opportunity  of  an  easy  and  j)erfeet  perf'ornianre  of 
this  its  fimoUon.  In  this  oase^  the  object  is  judged  beautiful  or 
pleasing. 

The  greater  the  number  of  the  parts  of  any  object  given  by  the 
Imagination,  which  the  Understanding  has  to  bind  up  into  a  whole, 
and  the  shorter  the  time  in  which  it  is  able  to  bring  this  process  to 
its  tssne,  the  more  frdly  and  the  more  easily  does  the  naderstanding 
eneigine^  and,  conse<]nently,  the  greater  will  be  the  plessore  affbided 
as  the  reflex  of  its  energy.^ 

This  not  only  allbrds  ns  the  rationale  of  what  the  Beantilhl  ii^ 

but  it  also  enables  ns  to  explain  the  difeenosa 
xte<iMiT«qpWw  of  different  individosla  in  the  apprehenston  of 
thediffen^nccoftadi-    the  beaotHU.  The  Ibnetion  of  the  TTndentand. 

vidu&U  in  the  appre-      •      .   .      n  a  a   ^ 

hendonoftbeBeMti.  mg  «  m  all  men  the  ssme ;  and  the  understand- 
fill.  ing  of  every  man  Irinds  up  what  is  given  as  plu- 

ral and  mnltifkrious  into  the  unity  of  a  whole. 
Bu}  as  it  is  only  the  full  and  iacile  accomplishment  of  this  fuuotioo, 

1  iCT  MoDddssolia,  FkSatopkiiche  Sehrifimj  iL  p.  74.   Ussuterhttis,  jMtrt  $m  Im  Smiftmn 
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which  has  pleasure  fbr  its  oonoomitant,  it  depends  wholly  on  the 
capacity  of  the  individual  understanding,  whether  this  condition 
shall  be  iuUillud.  If  an  underetanding,  by  natural  constitution,  by 
cultivation  and  oxcrci.se,  be  vigorous  enough  to  think  up  rapidly 
into  a  Avliole  what  is  presented  in  complexity,  —  multiplicity,  —  the 
individual  has  an  ciij*»ymeut  in  the  exertion,  and  he  regards  the 
object  as  beautiful ;  whereas,  if  an  intellect  pertorm  this  ftinction 
slowly  and  with  effort,  if  it  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  end  at  all, 
the  iTvlividunl  onn  feel  no  pleasure  (if  he  does  not  experience  pain), 
and  tlie  oiyect  nin«t  to  him  ap]>enr  ns  one  destitute  of  beauty,  if  not 
positively  ugly.  Hence  it  is  tliat  cliildren,  booi*s,  in  a  word,  per^ 
sons  of  a  weak  or  uncultivated  mind,  may  find  the  parts  of  a  build- 
ing beautifiily  while  unable  to  comprehend  the  beauty  of  it  as  a 

whole.   On  the  other  hand,  we  ma,j  also  ex- 
And  affords  the  xttt     plain  why  the  pleasure  we  have  in  the  contem- 

Mlk  irhf  <Nir  plMiiwi  r 

Id  iiM  6Mtaaapl«il<m  plation  of  an  olirfect  is  lessened,  if  not  wholly 
«f  »n  objeei  li  i«>  annihilated,  if  we  mentally  analyze  it  into  ita 
BCTicd.  ^^hon  we  ana.  ^ho  fiuFBSt  hunan  head  would  lose  its 

ijze  it  into  it«  parts.  ^jemitj  wsitt  we  to  Minder  it  in  thooght,  and 
Miaider  hov  it  is  made  np  of  integnmeots,  of  oeUnlar  tissue,  of 
nrascnUur  fibres,  of  bones,  of  brain,  of  blood-Tessels,  eto»  It  is  no 
longer  a  whole;  it  is  the  mnki&rious  without  unity.  In  re&renoe 

to  Taste,  it  is  qtdte  a  diflhrent  tHng  to  sunder  a 
nukNOM  iNtmn    whols  into  its  parts,  and  a  whole  into  its  lessor 

«,ndcring  a  whole  In-       ^^^^  SepSMtO  Ottly  tO 

to  lU  i*iirt«',  and  iutO  ^  " 

its  lener  whoks.         Separate^  and  not  again  to  oonneot    In  the 

other,  we  look  to  the  parts,  in  order  to  be  able 

in  a  shorter  time  more  perfectly  to  surrey  the  whole.  This  must 
enhance  the  gratification,  and  it  is  a  process  always  requisite  wlien 
the  whole  comprijics  a  more  multiplex  plurality  than  our  under- 
standing is  competent  to  embrace  at  the  first  attempt.  When  a 
whole  head  is  found  too  complex  to  be  judged  at  once,  out  of  the 
biuw,  eyes,  nose,  cheek.s,  uumth,  etc.,  we  make  so  many  lesser 
wholes,  iu  order,  in  the  liisi  place,  to  comprehend  them  by  tlie 
intellect  as  wholes  togetiu  r ;  we  then  bind  up  these  petty  wholes 
into  one  great  whole,  whicli,  in  a  «^horter  or  lunger  time,  we  over- 
look, and  award  to  it  aooordingly,  a  greater  or  a  less  amount  of 
beauty. 

In  the  case  of  Relative  or  Dependent  Beauty, 
iteiaUve   Beauty,  must  distinguish  the  pleasure  we  receive 

rfltamioli*!"^  combined  indeed^  but  not  identicaL 

The  one  of  these  pleasures  is  that  from  the 
beauty  whish  the  oljeot  oontains^  and  the  prinetple  of  which 
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w«  bftTe  been  jtMk  eomideriitg.  The  other  dihem  pleaaoNi  is  Aai 
irhtch,  in 

eneiigj  of  the  Undbfetandtng^  in  thinking  an  ol^feot  nnte  the 
notion  of  oonfeirniiljr  m  %  meim  adi^ted  to  an  end. 
A  judgment  of  TmIo  mtj  be  edied  pm9,  when  the  ptetafo  it 

enonncei  ie  one  oxolniiTelj  derired  ftom  the 
J^T^''  'li^    BeMtilU.  end  nited;  when  with  this  plOMon 

there  tie  eo^Joined  leennge  of  pan  or  pwaenre 
from  other  fooiM.  Sooh,  for  example,  are  the  ocgtnio  exntMioiM 
of  pertieolar  oolong  tonea,  etc^  emotionay  the  nicnl  Ming,  tin  M- 
ing  of  pleasure  from  the  sublime,  etc  It  requires  a  high  cultiva- 
tion of  the  taste  in  order  to  find  gratification  in  a  pure  beautv,  and 
also  to  separate  from  our  judgmoiiL  ul"  an  object,  in  this  rcsjwct,  all 
that  is  foreign  to  this  sonrce  of  pleasure.  The  iuiculii\ ate«l  nuui 
firet  fiii<ls  gratification  only  in  those  qualities  which  stinuilnte  his 
organs;  ami  it  is  only  gradnally  that  he  can  be  edncated  to  T)ay 
attention  to  the  form  oi  i»l;'jects,  and  to  find  i>leasui-e  in  what 

liHitly  exercises  his  fliculties  of  Imngrnation 
and  Thonglit-,  —  the  Beautiful.  The  result,  tlien, 
of  what  has  now  been  said  is^  that  a  thing  beao- 
tifbl  is  one  whose  form  occupies  the  Imagination  and  Undergtand- 
ing  in  a  f^*ee  and  full,  and,  consequently,  in  an  agreeable,  activity : 
and  to  this  definition  of  the  Beautifiil  all  others  may  without  diffi- 
culty be  reduced ;  for  these,  like  the  definitknis  of  the  pteesombk^ 
are  nerer  abeointely  false,  but,  in  general*  only  partial  eiq^ressiona 
of  the  tmtfa.  On  these  it  i%  hofrever,  at  pvefleot  impossible  to 
tonch. 

The  Ibeling  of  plewiira  in  the  BnbHme  is  ssasntinlly  diftieni 

ftom  o«r  fbelnig  of  pleasure  in  the  BeantiAd. 
fe^D  ^  ~  ^  beaotlfla  airakena  the  nnnd  to  n  aoothng 
i^Dg  paru/  picauuy    oontBfliplattoa ;  the  adblinie  MOMe  it  to  strong 

einotMQ.  The  benntiffal  nttneti  nithont  tepc^ 
ling ;  whereas  the  snblime  at  onoe  doca  bOlh$  the  banntlflil  aftwds 
ns  a  Ming  of  onmingled  pleasni%]n  tlie  iUi  and  mimpeded  activ- 
ity of  onr  cognitive  poweis;  wheme  onr  Ming  of  BQbfimltjr  is  a 
mingled  one  of  pleasme  and  pain,  —  of  pleasaie  in  tiie  oonseioei^ 
ness  of  the  strong  enei^,  of  p£un  in  the  conacionsneoi  that  'All 
energy  is  vain. 

But  as  the  amount  of  pleasure  in  the  sublime  is  greater  than  the 

amount  of  pain,  it  folioNvs,  that  the  fiec  energy 

ifZlT**^  rflfc*  ii^        elicits  mu>l  Ik?  greater  than  the  free  energy 

it  repels.    Tlie  Ix-autiful  has  reference  to  t!'o 

form  of  an  object,  and  the  £Eiciiity  with  wfaioh  it  is  compreheuded. 
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For  beMij,  n^gnitadt  it  thvs  an  impedimaiit  SaUimiftj,  on  tht 
oo&tnury,  reqniiw  n^goitadt  m  ito  eoadiUon ;  and  tha  ionalem  is 
not  iinfivqnonily  sabliiM.  That  we  an  at  onoo  attraoiad  and  tt" 

petted  by  aablimity,  arues  from  tbo  ciroiimataaoe  that  the  object 
which  we  call  stMmey  is  proportioned  to  one  of  our  &oaltle%  and 
diaprupoitioned  to  another;  but  as  the  degree  of  pleaaore  tranaoends 

the  degree  of  pain,  the  power  whose  energy  is  promoted  moat  be 

superior  to  that  power  whose  energy  is  repressed. 

The  fiubliiuc  lia.b  been  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  Theoretical 

and  the  l*nioticul,  or  as  they  uru  also  called,  tiie 

Tbt  SobUme,  — dK  Mathematical  and  the  Bynaniicnl.^  A  prder- 
Yidad&itoflwlof  Xk*       til--'  111 

iMion    ProtaadMi,  division  would  be  according  to  liic  three 

Ml  'ifrBfrfTi  qu.'uitities,  —  into  the  sublime  of  Exten<!on,  the 

Fill  111 itc  of  Proteusiou,  and  the  sublime  of  In- 
tension ;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  —  the  sublime  of  Space, 
the  auUlime  of  Time,  and  the  sublime  of  Power.  In  the  two  former 

the  eoguitive,  iu  the  last  the  conative,  powers 
These  dirliiooiiUii*.  come  iuto  play.  An  object  is  extensively,  or 
^'iTha  8tbHm»«rXK  proteoflively  sublime,  when  it  comjniaea  ao  great 
mA  Tmm     ^  mnltitude  of  parts  that  the  Imagination  mnlca 

nndcr  the  attempt  to  repreaent  it  iu  an  image, 
*  and  the  Understanding  to  measnre  it  by  refer* 
•nee  to  other  qnantitiea.  Baffled  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  the 
object  within  the  limits  of  the  iaonltiea  by  wliicb  it  miiat  be  com- 
prehended, the  mind  at  once  deaiata  from  the  ineflbotnal  efibrt,  and 
oonceiTea  the  object  not  by  a  poaitive^  bnt  by  a  negatire^  notion ; 
it  oonoeivei  it  aa  inoonceivahlei  and  ftlia  bock  into  repose^  which  is 
ielt  aa  pleasing  by  oontrast  to  the  oontinuanoa  of  a  forced  and  im* 
peded  energy.  Kiamplea  cf  the  sablimei — of  this  sadden  effort, 
and  of  this  instantaneous  deairting  from  the  attempt,  are  manifested 
in  the  extendve  tnblime  of  Spaoe^  and  in  the  piotensive  snblime 
of  Eternity. 

An  object  is  intensively  sublime,  when  it  involves  such  a  degree 

of  force  or  power  that  the  Imagination  cannot 
Tlw  nldlne  cf  b>     .^^  once  represent,  and  the  Undeistau<liiig  can- 


not bring  under  measure,  the  quantum  of  thi^ 
force;  and  when,  from  the  nature  of  the  object,  the  inuoiJity  of  the 
mind  is  made  at  once  apparent,  so  that  it  does  nut  juoceed  in  the 
inefTectual  effort,  but  at  once  calls  back  its  energies  from  the  attempt. 
It  m  thus  inanitest  that  the  feeling  of  the  sublime  will  be  one  of 
mingled  pain  and  pleasure;  pleasure  iiraia  the  vigorous  exertifin  and 
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from  the  instontaDeouB  repose;  pain,  from  the  consdonsneas 
and  frustrated  activity.    Tbhk  mljced  feeling  in  the  conteiii|i]ation 
of  a  tabUma  obj«ot  ii  findj  axpMwd  by  Lnoretiiis  when  be  m^i: 

**  Me  qtiscdam  dlvina  TOlnpiAf, 
Percipit  atquo  horror."^ 

I  do  Bci  blow  A  bettor  example  of  tbe  enUiiiM^  in  all  ito  tfasee 
lbfmi»  than  in  llie  ibllowliig  panage  of  Kant:* 
''Two  things  there  are^  wbkh,  tbe  oftener  and  the  more  stead- 

fiMtly  we  consider,  fill  tbe  mind  with  an  ever 
Tki  flttMtaB^  to  Hi     new,  au  ever  risin*;  admiration  and  reverence; 

tbiw  fluai,  tiiiiyli-  — ^  Starry  IIi^avkn  a//o/  e, Moral  Law 
fl«d  in  apttHM  Ami 

trithin.  Of  neither  am  I  compelled  to  seek  ont 
the  reality,  as  veiled  in  darkness,  or  only  to  con- 
jecture the  possibility,  as  beyond  the  hcraisphore  of  my  kuowlodcre. 
Both  T  e<>ntonii)latc  lying  clear  betbre  me,  and  connect  both  imme- 
diately with  my  consciousness  of  existence.  The  one  departs  from 
the  place  I  occupy  in  the  outer  world  of  sense ;  expands,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  imagination,  this  connection  of  my  body  with  worlda 
lyin«^  beyond  worlds,  and  systems  blending  into  systems;  and  pro- 
tends it  alio  into  the  illimitable  timea  of  their  periodie  moTementi 
— •  to  its  commenccmeot  and  cootiniiaiiee.  The  other  departe  from 
my  invisible  self,  from  my  penonality;  and  lepraenta  me  in  a 
world,  tmly  infinite  indeed,  but  whose  infinity  can  be  tracked  oat 
only  by  the  intelleot,  with  which  also  my  connection,  unlike  the 
fortttitona  relation  I  atand  in  to  ail  woilda  of  aenae,  I  am  oompeUed 
to  vecogniae  aa  nmTmaal  and  neoeasary.  In  the  Ibrmer  the  fint 
view  of  a  ocHmtleaa  mnltitade  of  woilda  annihilates,  aa  it  weroi  my 
importance  aa  an  oniimai  praduvtt  whichy  after  a  brief  and  that 
iDoomprehcnaible  endowment  with  the  powem  of  lift,  ia  compelled 
to  rafimd  its  constttaent  matter  to  the  pUmet— itMlf  an  atom  in 
tbe  nniverae  -^pn  which  it  grew.  Tlie  aspect  of  the  other^  on  the 
contraiy ,  elevatea  my  worth  aa  an  intMgmee  even  withoot  limit ; 
and  this  through  my  personality,  in  which  the  moral  law  reveals  a 
faculty  of  life  independent  of  my  animal  nature,  nay,  of  the  whole 
material  world:  —  at  least,  if  it  be  ptruiilted  to  infer  as  much  from 
the  regulation  of  my  being,  which  a  conformity  with  that  law 
exacts;  j)r<jposina',  as  it  does,  my  moral  worth  for  the  absolute  end 
of  my  activity,  conceding  no  compromise  of  its  imperative  to  a 
iiecessitation  of  nature,  and  spumin<r,  in  its  infinity,  the  conditions 
and  boundaries  oi  my  present  transitory  iife.^ 

1  iti.  28.  — £d.        t  KritUc  da  praaUekm  Venuu^l^  BeflchluM.  —  £d. 
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"Spiftt  «iilm  vm^on  nkum  aeqiia  9Uuu  flflbrt 

Et  nuMMBta  pvemit  pedlboi  qomiqiia  patontnr 
I|gM»  piopoiltHii  nami  tempore  eorteni/'  ^ 

Hero  wo  have  the  extensive  sublime  in  tlie  Lravens  and  their 
inteniiinnble  spnco,  the  protcnsivc  gnblimc  in  their  illimitable  duiti- 
tion,  and  the  intensive  sablime  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  human 
will,  as  manilestcd  in  the  unoonditional  imperative  of  the  moral  law. 
The  Fictaresque,  however,  opposite  to  the  Sublime,  seems,  in  my 

opinion,  to  stand  to  the  Beautiful  in  a  somewhat 
Tiie  rjctnrpfqtjc,  —     slmUar  relation.    An  object  is  |>ositively  ugly, 
wherein  it  con.it.,     ^jj^^       ^        ^  ^j^^  Imagiiiatioii 

and  bow  It   diflbri  -  — —   -  «  -  « 

^    and  Uoaentaiiaing  cannot  help  attempting  to 


BemtiaM.  tMnk  it  np  into  unitj,  and  yet  their  eneigtea  are 

fltUl  BO  impeded  that  they  either  fhil  in  the  en* 
deaTor,  or  aooomplidi  it  only  impeifeetly«  after  time  and  toiL  The 
canae  of  this  eootinnance  of  efibrt  i%  that  the  oljeot  doea  not  pre* 
aent  saeh  an  iq[ipearanoe  of  meongnioaa  Tariety  as  at  once  to  com* 
pel  the  mind  to  deaist  fiom  the  attempt  of  redndng  it  to  nnity; 
lmt»  on  the  contrary,  leads  it  on  to  attempt  what  it  is  yet  nnable  to 
peilbmi,  ita  rednetion  to  a  whole.  Bnt  Tariety,  —  rariety  even 
apart  from  unity, — is  pleasing;  and  if  the  mind  be  made  content  to 
expatiate  freely  and  easily  in  this  variety,  without  attemptinix  pain- 
fully to  reduce  it  to  unity,  it  will  rivr  no  inconsiderable  pleasure 
from  this  exertion  of  its  powci>.  Now  a  picturesque  object  is  j)re- 
cisely  of  such  a  character.  It  is  so  dcterminately  varied  and  so 
abrupt  in  its  variety,  it  presents  so  comjilete  a  necration  of  all  rounded 
contour,  and  so  regtilar  an  irregularity  of  broken  lines  and  angles, 
that  every  attempt  at  reducing  it  to  an  harmoiuous  whole  is  at  once 
found  to  be  impossible.  The  mind,  tlierefore,  which  must  forego 
the  energy  of  representing  and  thinking  the  object  as  a  unity,  surren- 
ders itself  at  onoe  to  the  energies  which  deal  with  it  only  in  detaiL 

X  proceed  now  to  those  feeliiiL!"s  which  I  dc  nrmiinated  Practical, 

—  those,  n;mu'ly,  which  tiit  ir  root  in  the 

TmjOaal  M>     powers  of  Conation,  and  thutt  have  reierence  to 
overt  action. 

The  ConatiTe^  like  the  Cognitive,  powers  are  divided  into  a  higher 

and  a  lower  order,  as  they  either  are,  or  are  no^ 
immediately  relative  to  our  bodily  condition. 
The  former  may  be  called  the  Pathok^giea],  the  latter  the  Moral 
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Neglecting  this  distribution,  the  Practical  Feelings  are  relative 
either — 1",  To  our  Solf-prcscn-ntion ;  or,  2*,  To  the  finjoyineiit 
of  our  Existence ;  or,  B%  To  the  Preeerratkni  of  the  Speciee;  or, 
4°,  To  niir  T  Ti  li  ncy  to^rnrds  Development  and  Pecfeetion;  or. 
To  tlie  Moral  Jmw.  Of  these  in  their  order. 
In  the  fint  plioe,  of  the  ieolings  relative  to  Sel^preecn  ntioa : 

theee  are  the  feelings  of  Hanger  and  Tbint,  of 
.J^JZ^'  I«tliinfcof8<«ow.afBodayP.imrfRepo.., 

of  Fear  at  danger,  of  AnzieCy,  of  Shnddena^ 
of  Alarm,  of  Composnre,  of  Seoniity,  and  the  nameleaa  ISeellng  at 
the  Roproeentstion  of  Death.  Several  of  theee  feelinga  are  ooipo- 
xealy  and  may  be  considered,  with  equal  prupriety,  ag  modifteatioaa 
of  the  Vital  Senae* 
In  the  aecond  plaee,  man  la  determined  not  only  to  exiat»  bnl  to 

exist  well ;  he  is,  therefore,  determined  also  to 
desire  whatever  tends  to  i*ender  lite  agreeable, 
and  to  eseliew  whatever  tends  to  render  it  dijs- 
agroeable.  All,  therefore,  that  api>c:ii's  to  contribute  to  the  former, 
causeg  iu  liiin  the  feelinir  of  Joy ;  whereas,  all  tlmt  seems  to  threaten 
the  l:ittcr,  excites  in  liiui  the  repressed  feelings  oi' Fear,  Anxiety, 
Sorrow,  etc.,  which  wo  have  already  menti()n4Ml. 
In  the  third  place,  man  in  determined,  not  only  to  preserve  him- 
self, bnt  to  ]?rrserve  the  speeies  to  whicli  lie  be- 
longs, and  with  this  tendency  various  feelings 
are  associated.  To  this  head  belong  the  feelii^rs 
of  Sexoal  Love ;  and  the  Sentiment  of  Parental  Affection.  But 
the  human  affections  are  not  limited  to  fiiniily  connections.  '^Man,'' 
says  Aristotle,  is  the  sweet  est  t  h  1  ng  to  man."  ^  Man  ia  move  polit- 
ical than  any  bee  or  ant."^  We  have  thns  A  tendency  to  social 
interoourae,  and  society  is  at  once  the  necessary  condition  of  otnr 
happiness  and  onr  per&otion.  ^  The  solit|ry,'*  says  Aristotle  Ugain, 
«is  either  aboTe  or  below  homanity ;  ha  is  either  a  god  or  n  beast** 
In  conibrmity  ^tk  his  tendenoy  to  social  existence^  man  k  en- 

doved  with  n  Symnathotio  Feeling  that  isi  he 

Sympathy.  .  ,         .  .    .  ^     .  •  a     •  ... 

r^oioes  with  those  that  ngoioe^  and  gneFsa  with 
those  that  grioTO.  Compassion, »  Pity,  *  is  the  name  given  to  the 
latter  modification  of  sympathy ;  the  ^nner  is  without  n  definite 
name.  Besides  sympatfaetie  sonow  and  sympathetie  joy,  there  are 

nvariety  of  feelings  which  have  reference  to  ov 
Tl"^'         ezistenee  in  a  social  leUtion.  Of  these  tiien  m 

that  connected  with  Vanity,  or  the  wish  to  please 
others  from  the  desire  of  being  respected  by  them ;  with  Shame, 
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or  the  foar  and  aonow  at  ineaning  their  dkrespeet ;  with  Piide, 

or  the  overweening  sentiment  of  our  own  worth. 
To  the  same  daaa  we  may  reftr  the  feelings  con« 
neoted  with  Indignation,  Resentmenty  Anger,  Soorn,  etc 
In  the  fourth  plaoe,  there  Is  in  man  implanted  a  desire  of  devel- 
oping his  powers,  —  there  is  a  tendency  towards 
'T^ofoinit'^  perfection.    In  virtue  of  this,  the  consciousness 

of  all  comjjaraiivL'  iuability  causes  pain  ;  the  con- 
sciousness of  all  comparative  ])ower  causes  pleasure.  To  this  class 
liL'ionj^  the  fcelini^s  which  accompany  Emulation,  —  the  desire  of 
rising  .superior  to  othei-s  j  and  ii*uvy,  —  the  desire  of  reducing  othei-s 
beneath  ourselves. 
In  the  fiilh  place,  wo  arc  conscious  that  there  is  in  TTinn  a  floral 

Law,  —  a  Law  oi"  1  >utY,  which  unconditionally 
commands  the  fultilment  of  its  behests.  This 
supposes,  that  we  are  able  to  fulfil  them,  or  our  nature  is  a  lie ;  and 
the  liberty  of  human  action  is  thus,  independently  of  all  direct  con- 
adonsness,  involved  in  the  datum  of  the  Law  .of  Duty.  Inasmuch 
also  as  Moral  Intelligence  nnoonditionally  commands  us  to  ])erform 
what  we  are  ooneoioaa  to  be  our  duty,  there  is  attributed  to  man  an 
absolute  worth,  —  an  absolute  dignity.  The  feeling  which  the  man- 
ifestation of  this  worth  excitesi  is  oalled  Respect.  With  the  eon- 
soionsness  of  the  lofty  nature  of  onr  moral  tendenctes^  and  onr 
ability  to  fulfil  whatt  the  law  of  dnty  prescribes)  there  is  connected 
.the  feeling  of  Self*re^>ect;  whereas^  item,  a  consdonsness  of  the 
contrast  between  what  we  ought  to  do  and  what  wo  actually  per- 
fimuy  there  arises  the  fteling  of  Sel^absaomenk  The  sentiment  of 
respect  for  the  Uw  of  duty  is  the  Moral  Feelings  whidi  has  by  some 
been  improperly  denominated  the  Moral  Sense;  fbr  through  this 
feeling  we  do  not  take  cognisance  whether  anything  be  morally 
good  or  moraDy  evil,  but  when,  by  our  intelligence,  we  reoogniae 
aught  to  be  of  such  a  character,  there  is  herewith  associated  a  feel- 
ing of  pain  or  pleasure,  which  is  nothing  more  than  our  state  in 
reference  to  the  fulfilment  or  violation  of  the  law. 

3Ian,  as  conscious  of  his  liberty  to  act,  and  of  I  lie  law  by  which 
his  actions  ought  to  be  regulated,  recognizes  his  personal  accounta- 
bilitr,  and  calls  liimself  before  the  internal  tribunal  which  we  de- 
nominate  Conscience.  Here  he  is  either  acquitted  or  conrlemned. 
The  acquittal  is  connected  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  pleasurable 
exultation,  as  th  ondemnation  with  a  peculiar  ibeling  of  painfol 
humiliation, — Uemoise. 
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L  A.— FEAGM£NT  ON  ACADEMICAL  HOKOfiS.^  (im) 

(8m  p.  IS.) 

Befoue  eonimonein{2:  the  Lecture  of  toTlay,  I  would  occupy  a  few  minutes 
with  a  matter  in  which  I  am  confident  you  generally  feel  an  inten'st ;  —  I  refer 
to  the  Acailemical  Honors  to  be  awanh'd  to  those  who  approve  their  zeal  an<l 
aljihty  ia  the  busine^  of  the  Class.  Aitcr  what  1  formerly  had  occasion  to 
say,  I  conceive  it  wholly  unnecessary  now  to  attempt  any  proof  of  the  facty^ 
tklt  it  ii  not  by  anything  done  by  oIlMn  Ibr  you,  but  by  whttt  aloiM  jon  do 
inr  joonelTes,  ttiat  joor  intellectnal  improYeinent  nrast  be  dstienmned.  Bead- 
ing and  Bitiening  to  leetnres  aie  only  profitable,  inaanvcfa  aa  they  alibrd  jot 
the  meana  and  the  oeeariona  of  exerting  yoar  facnltiee; — ibr  Aese  ftenltiei 
are  only  doToloped  in  pmpoilion  aa  they  are  ezeidaed.  Thia  ia  a  principle  I 
take  ibr  granted. 

A  second  fiwt»  I  aa  assured  yon  will  also  allow  me  to  attnnmT.  iai  that  al- 
tliough  strennous  energy  is  the  one  condition  of  all  improvement,  —  yet  this 
cncrjr}'  is,  at  first  and  for  a  long  time,  comparatively  painful.  It  is  painful,  be- 
cause it  is  imperfect.  But  as  it  is  gradually  perfected,  it  becomes  gradually 
more  pleasing,  and  when  liually  perfect,  that  is,  when  its  power  fully  devel- 
oped, it  is  purely  pleasurable ;  for  pleasure  is  nothing  but  the  concomitant  or 
reflex  of  the  unforced  and  unimpeded  energy  of  a  faculty  or  habit,  —  iIk  de- 
gree of  pleasure  being  always  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  such  enei^-.  The 
great  proUem  in  edneatSon  is,  thercdbre,  bow  to  indnoe  the  pupil  to  nndertafce 
and  go  through  with  a  comae  of  esMtion,  in  ita  reaolt  good  and  even  agreeable, 
bnt  inunediately  and  in  iti^  irkaome.  Tbeie  ia  no  royal  road  to  learning. 
**11ie  goday"  aaya  Epicbarmna,^  <*aeU  oa  evetyilnngibr  toS;**  and  the  cozaa  in- 
herited fiom  Adami— that  in  the  sweat  of  hia  face  man  sbonld  eat  his  bread,^ 
ia  trae  of  every  human  acqui^tion.  Heaiod,  not  less  beaotifiiny  tlian  ftiiUh 
sophically,  sings  of  the  painful  commencement,  and  the  ^eaaant  iwnanBiBMrtion, 
of  riitiiet  in  the  paawge  of  wliieh  the  following  ia  the  eoounenoeoient: 

Tqs  8*  *Ap€r^$  %6t»  dtsi  wp9pdptilb9  A|av 
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(a  jjassai'c^  vvhicli,  it  will  bo  rucoiieeluU,  Miltuu  has  not  less  beaiitifuUy  koi- 
Uleti)  \ '  and  the  Latin  ])<x't  has,  likewiae,  well  expressed  the  principle,  touc^ 
iug  literary  uxcellence  iu  particular: 

But  a-<  the  pain  is  fmmeiliate,  while  the  profit  and  the  plcastire  are  remote, 
you  will  grant,  1  prcj^iune,  without  difTienlty.  a  third  fact,  that  the  requisite  de- 
gree- and  continuance  of  effort  c:in  only  b<'  insnn-d,  by  applying  a  ?tinn)Iti>  to 
counteract  and  ovrrronie  the  r«'j)n's<ive  efTt'ct  of  the  feeling  with  which  the 
exertion  is  fur  a  6eas»oa  accomp^iiaeU.  A  fourth  fact  will  not  be  denied,  that 
emulation  and  the  love  of  honor  coostitate  the  appropriate  alnirol»  in  ednc** 
tioB.  llwMaflwtkMiaaceofooarniiBplaiitodiainaB  ibr  AawiKst  pn 
and,  llioiigh  tbejr  may  be  miidireeted,  llie  inference  from  dte  ponhilltj  of  tfan 
abwe  to  the  abioloto  inezpedieDGj  of  liwir  eaipkiyiDenti  Is  imralid.  However 
^tgaimdf  their  ieflnenfle  imahaml; 

]«dtkMt|"e 

a»d  Cicero  dbrewdly  remaika,  that  the  philosopbere  themselves  prefix  dwv 
names  to  the  vpry  books  they  write  on  the  contempt  of  glory.*  These  passions 
actuate  njost  powerfully  the  noblest  minds.  •*  Optimo?  niortaiium,"  ^  says  the 
father  of  th**  Senate  to  TiluTiua,  —  Optiinas  mortalium  altifi^ma  cujjerv  :  con- 
tempt n  lanue  coiiteuini  virtutes."  "  2saiuni;'  says  Seneca,®  "  gloriosa  est  virtus, 
et  antcire  jiriores  cupit; "  and  Cicero,'  in  more  proximate  reference  to  our  ini- 
mediaUi  object, —  "  liouor  alit  artes  omnesi^uo  inceodimUir  ad  iitudia  gloria." 
But,  though  their  iailtteiioe  be  nnivenal,  it  ii  mNt  poneifeU/  oon«picuoo8  in 
the  yoeng,  ef  wbook  Ariatade  hm  noted  it  ai  one  of  the  most  discrinuiialins 
ehameteristie%  ttat  the j  are  liyven  of  honoTi  bat  Mill  note  loren  of  Tielngr** 
]f»  theielbre,  feooold  be  bnt  too  jmlljr  pfodaimed  of  naa  in  general: 

PWiye#iellatr»t 

it  was  of  all  to  be  expected  that  youth  should  do  so.  "  In  learning,"  says 
tlie  wisdom  of  Bacon,  "  the  flight  will  be  [low  and]  slow  without  some  feathers 
of  oeteatrtion.*'*  Nodun^  thereferoi  could  betray  a  greater  iterance  of  hn^ 
man  natoret  w  a  greater  negligence  in  employing  the  nuMt  efficient  mean 


t  Sir  w.  iTamiltoB  bow yvotitlilr  idbt  to 
ttte  Uuea  in  LyoAM,— 
«« Ftat  to  tk»  i|»r  ttaltte  dwr  iplilt  doth 

raise,'"  eto.  ~  Ed. 

2  B.  Mantuaiius.  Cannon  df  ftucffitn  rA-vi/i;'- 
r'co  Magisterto,  OperUy  Auivtrpise,  lo76,  torn.  i. 

P.1T4.— Ed* 


<  rVrt  ArrJth^  C.  11.  —  Er>. 

i  Tacitus,  Awn.  ir.  88. — Ed* 

'  Tuse.  QurrM.  I.  2. —Jto, 

8  Wt(t  a.  12  —  En. 

9  Juvenai^  Sat.  x.  141.  —  ij>. 
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iHtUii  its  gnqiH  tlua  fiv  a&y  aenimary  of  •dncalio&  to  kav«  ttiiappliad  Item 
graal  pTOOiotUkg  principles  of  acdThy,  aad  to  t«k«  Ifar  gnatod  diat  ita  pnpQa 
noaU  act  preciMlj  as  they  o^gbt»  tbough  left  with  every  indneawflat  stnqg 

agMisti  aiid  without  any  sufficient' motive  in  favor  of,  exertion. 

Now,  I  expretii  I  believe,  the  universal  sentiment,  both  within  and  without 
these  walb,  in  saying,  that  tliis  University  lias  bton  tinhappily  all  too  remiss,  in 
lea^injT  th"  most  powerful  nicaii  of  at  <uU'inic;il  education  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
geUiLT,  uiunnployed.  You  will  observo  I  use  the  tenii  University  in  t  ontradio 
tion  to  individual  Profo.s^iiors,  for  many  uf  thc^e  have  ilone  much  in  this  ivsju'ct, 
and  all  of  them,  I  believe,  are  satisfied  that  a  jrreat  deal  more  ought  to  be  done. 
But  it  is  not  iu  the  power  of  individual  iustruetors  to  accomplish  what  can  be 
only  accompli^ed  by  the  jpuUie  institution.  Tho  rewnrds  proposed  to  merito- 
riow  effoct  are  not  soflkieiitlx  honotablo)  and  Ifae  etfoMs  to  wUch  they  an 
fleqaeiiily  aococded»  not  of  the  kaad  or  d^graa  to  1m  of  any  great  or  geuend 
advantage.  I  shall  explain  jnjseUl 

A  distinctfam  is  sooght  afiar  wiiih  a  aeal  proportioiied  to  ila  vahio;  and  its 
value  is  messnred  by  the  estimatimi  vUdi  it  holds  in  pnUfe  opinion.  Now, 
though  there  are  prizes  given  in  many  of  our  classes,  nothing  has  been  done  to 
pfe  th^  P'^i'P®'  value  by  raising  them  in  public  estimation.  Thejr  are  not 
conferred  as  matters  of  importance  by  any  external  solemnity ;  they  are  not 
conferred  in  any  general  meeting  of  the  University;  far  less  un<lcr  cinum- 
stanees  which  make  their  distribution  a  matter  of  public  enriosit}-  and  interest 
Compared  to  tiie  pablicity  that  mijjlit  easily  have  been  secured,  they  are  Iwft, 
so  tu  speak,  tu  be  given  iu  hole^  and  comers;  and  while  little  thought  of  to- 
day, are  wholly  foigott^  toHOorrow ;  so  that  the  wonder  only  is,  that  what  the 
Umversilif  has  dun  treated  wiA  ind^  apparent  oonteaupt,  shoidd  hm  wmik* 
ened  even  the  inadeqoato  emulation  ttwt  has  heen  so  landaUy  fiqdayed.  Of 
thb  great  deltet  in  nor  discipline,  I  nay  nftly  say  that  evei^  fteftsiof  if 
aware,  and  it  is  now  aotnal^  nnder  the  oonsUemtion  of  the  Senatos,  wlnt  ara 
the  moat  eaqiedient  nuMumres  to  obtain  a  system  of  means  of  full  efficaency  Ibr 
the  encouragement  and  reward  of  aeadenuoal  merit.  It  will,  of  course,  form 
the  foundation  of  any  such  improvement,  that  the  distribution  of  prizes  be 
made  an  act  of  the  University  at  lar*;fe ;  and  one  of  the  rno^t  piiKUe  and  impos- 
ing character.  I?y  this  means  a  far  nion."  powerful  emulation  will  be  n?u<' d  :  a 
spirit  which  will  not  be  limited  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  students,  but  will 
more  or  less  pervade  the  whole ;  nay,  not  merely  the  students  themselves,  but 
their  families;  so  that  when  this  system  ii*  brought  to  its  adequate  perfection,  it 
win  be  neact  to  impossibla  Ibr  a  youug  man  of  generous  dieposiUou  not  to  put 
fofth  eveiy  eneigy  to  raise  hiBMdf  as  la^  as  ponOie  in  the  scale  ef  so  hoM^ 
aUe  a  competitiott. 

Bvt,  beddes  those  who  can  only  1>e  aibctad  by  n  act  of  fte  whole  TTniver* 
Ay*  important  improvement  may,  I  tlunk,  be  aocomplSdied  in  this  respect  in 

Ae  several  classes.  In  what  I  now  say,  I  would  not  be  soppoeed  to  exprem 
any  opinion  in  regard  to  other  classes;  but  confine  aqr  oheervataoaa  to  OSM  ai- 
der the  circnmstances  of  oiir  own. 

In  the  first  pin/'f,  then,  I  am  convinced  that  excitement  and  rewards  lire 
principally  required  to  promote  a  j^^eneral  and  continued  diligence  in  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  the  class.  I  meim^  therefore,  that  the  prizes  should  with  as  be 
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awanli'd  for  genera!  ommoncc,  a?  sliown  in  tin*  Exninln.itloiis  ami  Kx('n-is<^; 
ami  I  am  avense  ou  principle  from  proposing  any  premium  during  the  eour«e 
of  die  sessional  labors  for  nngle  and  detached  eilbrt&.  TLt^  i^H'uct  of  lids  would 
naturally  be  to  dktnlct  attention  firom  what  ought  to  be  the  principal  and  con- 
iteat  object  nt  OMnpilitm;  and  if  iMNior  b  to  be  geined  lij  an  irregular  snd 
tnyuienl  tpbnt  of  aeliTitj,  \tm  eitoomfaneBt  iriU  u&ommnfy  be  ailbHed  to 
legolar  and  aedaloai  appjication.  Frisea  ftr  iiMfividnal  Emtjn,  fbt  Writtea 
AiuJytea  of  ioqKwrtaat  boofca,  and  for  Oral  ISTaminarton  <m  dnir  contenta,  may, 
bewefer,  great  advantage,  be  propoaed  aa  oeoQpatkni  during  tibe  aaauiar 
vaealiaii ;  and  this  I  shall  do.  But  Ibe  honors  of  the  Winter  ficMion  ninat  be- 
long to  thofe  who  have  regularly  gone  tbrougb  ill  toila. 

In  the  second  place,  the  value  of  the  prizes  may  be  greatly  enbMi^d  bj 
priving  them  ;rrpntcr  and  more  pormanrnt  publicity.  A  verv  simple  m«!e.  and 
one  whirli  I  nu>an  to  a<lopt,  is  to  n  enrd  tjpon  a  tablet  each  year,  the  names  of 
the  successful  competitors;  thijn  ta})let  to  be  permanently  affixed  to  the  wall? 
of  the  class-room,  while  a  dupln  ate  may,  in  like  ouuiner,  be  placed  in  the 
Common  Readin;_'-Rooni  of  the  Librar}'. 

In  the  third  place,  xha  impoftanco  of  the  prizes  for  general  eminence  in  the 
beaitteai  of  flie  olaii  nay  be  oouiidetmbly  raiaad,  by  making  tiie  cowipetitoie 
tiie  judges  of  merit  among  themnlTea.  lUa  I  am  penoadeS  it  a  nensnra  <f 
tbe  veiy  higheat  efficiency.  On  ibeoiy*!  wodd  eigne  tbia,  and  in  pnetice  ll  • 
baa  been  fbllj  Terified.  On  Ibia  bead,  I  ihall  quote  to  joa  tbe  experience  of 
my  Teneratad  preoei^or,  the  late  Professor  Jardine  of  Glasgow,  —  a  man,  I 
win  make  bold  to  say,  who,  in  the  chiur  of  Logic  of  tbai  University,  did  nxyre 
for  tlie  intellectual  improTement  of  his  pupils  than  any  other  public  instructor 
in  this  country  •within  the  memory  of  man.  This  he  did  not  arrompH^li  tnthfr 
by  great  erudition  or  great  pliiKisopliieal  tah-nt,  —  though  he  wa<  hoth  a 
learaed  and  an  able  thinker,  —  but  by  the  application  of  that  primary  prin- 
ciple of  education,  whicli,  wlierovcr  employfd.  ha5  been  employed  wilL  m%>- 
cess,  —  I  mean  Uie  determiuatiou  of  tlio  pupil  to  self-activity,  —  doing  nothing 
for  him  which  lie  is  able  to  do  Ibr  himseifl  This  principle,  wluch  has  been 
always  incnkatod  by  tbeoiiali  on  edneirtion,  has,  bewerer,  by  four  been  earned 
Any  into  elftct 

One  difficult  and  very  unportaat  part,"  says  Mr.  Jardiae,^  iu  administering  tbe 
system  of  prizee,  still  remains  to  be  stated;  and  this  is  the  method  by  trhich  tbe  different 
degrMi  of  merit  art  determined;  e  point  in  wbkb  any  error  with  regard  to  prineipK  or 
snspioion  of  practical  mistake,  would  completely  destroy  ail  tbe  good  effects  aimed  at 
by  tbe  e^tfibllshment  in  qnfi'?tioii.  It  hns  bee'i  n!rpndy  mcnfioneJ,  that  tho  qnnllfications 
which  form  the  ground  of  competition  for  tbe  cla6»  prizes,  m  they  ore  Mi>inotinies  called, 
&ud  which  are  to  be  distLoguished  ftom  tbe  wdrersity  prizes,  are  diligence,  regularity 
of  attendmee,  ge&enl  ominenoe  at  tbe  daDy  onntottlflm,  and  in  tbe  oxeenlioa  of 
themes,  propriety  of  academleal  conduct,  and  habitual  good  manners;  and,  on  these 
heml'i,  !t  is  very  obvious,  a  Judgment  must  bo  pronounced  cither  by  iho  profeiior,  or  by 
the  students  tliemselves,  as  no  others  have  access  to  tbe  r&quisite  infomiation. 

"  It  may  be  imagined,  at  flrat  view,  th^  the  office  of  judge  would  be  best  peifemed 
l»yibeprefMen>t  Imt  after  kof  eBperienoB,  and  nuMb  attaoUM  to  the  nltiaet  M  ^ 
bearings,  I  am  inclined  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  exercise  of  this  right  as  terted 
in  the  itiideate.  Were  the  profseeor  to  take  ^  duly  npon  himself  it  woold  Im  bB|Ma> 

1  OttUam  f^JMMtpUerfMwiiPMi  ele.)  pp.      Mj  MT,  Mfc 
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•Ible,  oven  with  the  moet  perfect  conviction,  on  the  part  of  the  students,  that  his  judgw 
meDt  niul  candor  were  unimpeachabie,  to  give  ?ati>iuction  to  parties;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  there  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  his  impartiality,  in  either  of  these 
poiate,  or  die  Mmotest  ground  fbr  iaalmMtfoo  that  he  gave  modne  adrairtafe  Id  my  in^ 
viduals,  in  bringing  forward  thilr  «bdiBl  tD  Che  pc^ndloe  ef  t^Oum,  Hie  oharni  of  enitt- 
lation  would  lie  diiMlved  at  onoei  wd  ewy  flitiize  efibrt  wwing  Irie  impOe  frodd  be 
enfeebled. 

"  The  indispensable  qualities  of  good  judges,  then,  are  a  compoteat  knowledge  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  their  judgment  is  to  rest,  and  a  firm  resolution  to  determine  on  the 
mnttar  before  fheoi  witii  ttriet  Impartlalf tf.  It  la  praromed  that  the  stodenta.  In  these 
respects,  are  suffloSently  qualified.  They  are  ewij  day  witnesses  of  the  manner  in 
■which  the  business  of  the  class  pr>«s  on,  and  hnve,  accordingly,  the  best  opporttmitios 
of  judging  as  to  the  merits  of  their  fellow-students ;  they  have  it  iu  their  power  to  ob- 
mm  the  r^:ularity  of  thdr  attandance,  and  the  general  propriety  of  .their  eonduct; 
they  hear  the  qveatSona  which  ere  put,  with  tiie  anawea  which  are  giveo;  thefar  Tartoaa 
themes  are  rMid  aloud,  and  observations  are  made  on  them  from  the  chnir.  They  have, 
likewise,  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  respective  merits  of  uU  tiic  competitors,  in 
the  extemporaneous  exercises  of  the  class{  and  thej,  no  doubt,  hear  the  performances 
ttf  one  another  eaomaed  hi  eoanrenatkni,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  compaiatlve  eatt- 
ante.  BeMai^ aa ovarj  indlvidaal  la, hfmaalf, deeply  loletealed,!! knot  poarible  hut 
that  he  should  pay  the  closest  attention  to  what  is  going  on  around  him ;  -whilst  he  cnQ< 
not  fail  to  be  aware  that  he,  in  like  m.mnnr,  U  constantly  obsen-ed  by  others,  and  sul>- 
jected  to  the  ordeal  of  daily  criticism,  in  truih,  the  character,  the  abilities,  the  dili> 
gence,  and  progress  of  atndenta,  are  aa  well  known  to  one  eaotlier,  befbie  the  doae  of 
the  seMlon,  aa  their  fiwea.  Thera  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  deficiency  aa  to  maana  of 
inlorniation  to  enable  them  to  act  the  part  of  cnHghtoiieJ  and  upright  judge?. 

"  But  tlu-y  likewi>?e  possess  tlie  other  requisite  for  an  equitable  deci'^ion;  for  tlie  great 
mtgofity  have  really  a  desire  to  judge  bouurably  and  fairly  on  Llie  merit  of  their  fellows. 
The  natnial  candor  and  gaoerodity  of  yondi,  the  aenae  of  ilgbt  and  ob^atioaa  of  ju* 
tioe,  are  not  yet  so  perverted,  by  bad  example  and  the  ways  of  the  world,  aa  to  pennlt 
any  deliberate  intention  of  violating  the  integrity  on  which  they  profe-s  to  net,  or  any 
wish  to  cou:»pire  iu  supporting  an  unrighteous  judgment.  There  is  gr«ititcr  danger,  per- 
haps, that  young  persons,  hi  th^  cinwmstances,  may  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced 
bjHtiendah^orperMMial  diaHke,  cathar  than  hjtiie  pnre  and  uiUaaaed  aenae  of  neri- 
torious  exertion,  or  good  abilities ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  an  hi^ttridoal  considers 
of  how  little  consequence  his  single  vote  will  be  among  so  many,  it  is  not  at  nil  likely 
that  he 'Will  be  induced  to  s>acriilce  it  either  to  ftriendship  or  to  enmity.  There  are,  how- 
over,  no  perfect  judges  in  any  depoitment  of  hnman  lift.  Piqjodloee  and  unperoeiTed 
Uaaaaa  make  their  way  into  tiie  ainda  oven  of  1M  moat  vpri^  of  ow 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  vcfte*  are  sometimes  thrown  away,  or  injudiciously  given, 
by  young  students  in  the  Logic  clas«.  Still,  those  litrV  nh^^rrntions  are  never  found  to 
disturb  tlie  operation  of  the  general  principle  on  wlucii  tiic  scale  of  merit  is  determined, 
and  the  Ult  of  iMMia  miod  np.** 


VifWt  QeodaneB,  ftom  what  I  know  of  jon,  I  lUnk  h  almott  needkas  to 

ttif,lSkat,uk  crnifidhig  to  70a  a  ftmdioii  on  I3b»  intel^seiit  and  npr^t  dischaige 
of  wUcfa  die  value  and  aignificance  of  ttie  priaes  will  wholly  depend,  I  do  tlus 
without  any  anxiety  for  the  muU.  I  am  rave  «( least  that  if  aqght  be  want, 
ing,  the  defect  will  be  found  neither  in  year  incompetency  nor  want  of  will. 

And  here  I  would  conclude  what  I  propose  to  say  to  jou  on  this  subject; 
(this  has  extended  to  a  far  greater  length  than  I  anticipatoii)  ;  I  would  con- 
clude with  a  mo<jt  panio»?t  exhortation  to  tho  p  ^rlin  mnv  be  (lis<"our.ij:ed  from 
Gomiiig  Ibrwaid  aa  competUois  for  afadftmicai  ktnors,  iroma  feeliiig  or  a  &nojr 
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of  inferiority.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  dissnatle  them  from  thi^,  bceau?* 
thej  may  1m-  ileceived  in  the  estimate  of  their  own  powers.  Many  indivifhia!? 
do  not  licrdnic  aware  of  their  own  talents,  till  placed  in  circinn«tances  wliich 
€ompul  thum  to  make  struuuuui  exertion.  Then  they  aiid  those  around  th^m 
dldcover  the  mistake.  In  the  s^nd  pUue,  •van  thoi^  some  of  jou  may  now 
find  ToonelTet  fomeiribii  bferinr  to  odioiB,  do  not  fiir  a  noment  difir  of 
the  fiituve.  The  aoit  powetfbl  aiaidt  are  Aequentljrof  a  taNty  devcliyneMt, 
and  jroanaj  reil  aaniod,  ttaft  IIm  lOOMr  aad  mom  vSgannij  yoaaaeidie 
your faeukiei» tta gpeeJier aad wmn eempiele fnfl  be tiwir orglulieB*  lalfce 
thtnl  place,  I  exbort  foit  to  mnber  ttafc  the  datiaciioM  now  to  be  grfaod, 
are  on  tiieir  own  aocount  principellj  viloaUe  ai  BMaos  towards  an  ettd,—- aa 
motives  to  induce  yoo  to  cultivate  your  powers  by  exercbe.  All  of  yoa,  even 
though  nearly  e(]ual,  canned  obtain  equal  honors  in  the  struggle,  but  all  of  you 
will  obtain  advanta^  equally  substantial,  if  you  all,  what  is  wholly  in  yotir 
own  power,  e<]nally  put  fort!i  vrmr  rnnrir'e^  to  t^frtrr.  And  thoujih  you  shonld 
all  endeavor  to  be  firsf.  li  t  im  reiuiinl  you,  in  the  Wiml-  of  Cicero^  thoit— 

^  Prima  8c^uontcffl«  puichrum  est  in  secimdis,  tertii8C|[ne  con^istere."^ 


B.— FEAGME^TS  ON  THE  SCOTTISU  PHlLObOPUX. 

(a)  PoftXIOJi  OS  IXXBODPCXOAT  li£CTCSS  (1836). 

Bf»forc  enterinjr  on  the  proposed  subjects  of  consideration,  I  must  bo  allowed 
a  ]»ri<  f  jtreliniinary  dijjroHsion.  In  entering;  on  a  course  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind,  —  of  Philosophy  Proper,  —  we  ou^ht  not,  as  Scotsmen,  to  forget  that  on 
ihit  is,  and  always  has  been,  prindpaUy  f(mnded  the  scientifio  r^utatioa  of 
Scotland ;  and,  tberelbnt  that  indepeiidanllj  nf  the  h^her  daias  of  tini 
philoeophy  to  attentioB,  it  wooJd  argue  alaMit  mvant  of  patwoHm  in  wt,  •wem 
wo  n>  negiee*  a  muuj  wiin  no  auooeouni  enniTnnon  oi  won  ew  cwiiniy^  ana 
in  particiilir  thii  UntTonHj,  hate  been  eo  bonaraUjr  aMoeiated. 

Whether  it  be  that  tha  ohanMStetiitio  gemns  of  oar  nation  — the  pra^fini" 
dwn  Scotorum  ingenium  —  was  Bare  capable  of  powerful  effort  than  of  perat- 
vering  industry,  and,  therefore,  carried  us  more  to  studies  of  principle  than 
studies  of  detail ;  or  (what  is  more  probable),  that  institutions  and  circnm- 
stancc?  have  been  here  less  favorable,  than  in  other  countries,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  erudition  and  research  ;  certiun  it  is  that  the  reputation  for  intellectual 
capacity  which  Scotland  has  always  sustain^  among  the  nation^  of  Europe,  is 
founded  far  less  on  the  achievements  of  her  ?otis  in  learning  ami  tLholarship, 
than  on  what  they  have  done,  or  shown  themselves  capable  of  doing,  in  Philo»- 
opl^  Fh>per  and  iti  dapendent  aclcuces. 

agee,  Scotiand  proeettted  bntfcw  oljecii  fet  aciettlific  and  lii— y 
anbiiion ;  and  Sootananof  intdlectnal  onteirpriBe  ntoaU^ 
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teiM)  tiwl«dno«lita,  patrMage,  nd  siipUnne,ivUch  were  denied  iliem  inth^ 
vnu  h  if,  iadBodyiii  iwiBoraMe  lettimooy  to  the  natonJ  vigior  of  ScottMi  taU 
•At^  tlurt^  irUb  fieodand  aflbided  to  little  encouragement  Ibr  its  pttidnctioD,  a 
mtugknmA  to  korga  in  amount,  and  of  so  high  a  qoalitjr,  dmild  have  been,  aa 
it  wercy  epCMrtaneouslj  supplied.  During  the  sixteenth  and  aerenteenth  centu- 
ries, there  was  hardly  to  l)e  found  a  Continental  University  without  a  Si'ottiah 
professor.  It  was^indeetl,  a  common  ^nyiTi!j,  thnf  n  S^^ottish  peillar  and  a  Scot- 
ti.sli  pi-ofcssor  were  even'where  to  be  met  with.  Franec,  however,  was  long  the 
great  nunnery  of  Scottish  talent ;  and  thir<  even  after  the  jxditieal  and  religious 
estraiigeiiifnt  of  Scotland  I'ruui  her  ancient  ally,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  accession  of  the  Scottish  monarch  to  the  Knglish  crowji ; 
and  the  ezteal  of  lidi  foreign  patronage  may  be  eatunaled  from  the  fact,  that  a 
angle  pielato— Ifaa  iHnatriaat  Caordiaal  Dn  Fmimi^b  feeoided'to  have 
Ibond  plaoei  in  tiia  avninariaa  U  Fnooa  ftr  a  gfaater  nmnber  of  literary 
Btititmen  than  all  tiia  nehoola  and  wfwdavof  Boailaad  ataiataiaed  at  home*' 

Bttt  tUs  ftm  ta  enr  eeMiryflMn  waa  not  ifidMat  ili  laaatt ;  and  tte 
of  partialt^  ivaa  aai  tbeir  nperior  wAkm.   What  principally  obtabed  for 
them  repnfcation  and  patronage  abroadf  ivaa  their  ^deetical  and  metaphysical 
acutencss ;  and  this  they  were  found  so  generally  to  posseiii  that  phikMophioai 
talent  bor  nme  almost  a  proverbial  attribute  of  the  nation.* 

During  the  a^'eudaiit  of  the  Aristotelic  philo>o|>liy,  ami  so  Ion.'  dexterif}-  in 
diffputation  was  congidcred  the  highest  academical  accompUiihnient,  the  logical 
siilitlety  of  our  counirynien  was  in  high  and  f?eneral  demand.  But  they  were 
remarkable  Ic<^  as  writers  than  as  iutitructors ;  for  were  we  to  consider  them' 
oniy  in  the  ibrmer  capacity',  the  wcfha  tiiai  noir  remain  to  a  of  these  expatri- 
ated pktleanpheia»*"*thBia  SooH  ecati^  3boHbm  eyiBiittif^— llmogh  neither  tbw  _  , 
aor  natmportant,  noold  itiU  never  enUe  na  to  aoeooat  Ibr  the  high  and  pe<- 
enliar  repntaiioA  which  the  Seottiih  dialeetidaiia  ao  long  eigo|ed  tihroag|MNit 
Xaropa^ 

Such  was  the  literary  cfatraeter  of  Scotland,  before  the  estabUihma&t  of  her 
intellectual  independence,  and  such  has  it  oontinaed  to  the  present  dij.  Ixt 
illnstration  of  this,  I  cannot  now  attempt  a  comparative  surrey  of  the  contribu-  • 
tions  made  by  thi«  eonntry  and  others  to  the  different  departments  of  knowl- 
edw.  nor  i.s  it  necessan- ;  for  no  onr\  T  rtm  n««iired.  will  denv  that  it  is  onlv  in 
the  rhiliwophy  of  Mind  that  a  Scotsman  has  established  an  epftch,  or  that  Scot- 
land, by  the  con^cTit  of  Kurope,  has  bestowed  her  name  upon  a  Sohool. 

The  mail  who  gave  the  whole  {^ilosophy  of  Europe  a  new  impuliie  and  di- 
rection, and  to  whom,  i^daately  or  immediately,  must  be  referred  every  subee* 
qoent  advance  hk  phihMopUeal  ipeeidatioa,  mi  our  euuuiiyaan, — David 
Haam.  Ik  qMaldng  of  thb  iUnstriona  thmker,  I  M  aasionB  to  be  dialinctlj 
imdentood.  Imndd,  thorefore,  aameadyreqpwatef  yen  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
wMpom  diAeiief  and  pMoantihiiial  Aeptjeima  are  net  mawly  not  the  aame,  bnt 
have  no  natural  conneotion ;  and  that  while  the  one  must  ever  be  a  matter  of 
reprobation  and  regret,  the  other  is  in  itself  des<>r>  ing  of  applause.  Both'wera 
united  in  Hume;  and  this  union  has  unfortunately  contributed  to  fi«wyiato 
them  together  in  popular  opinion,  and  to  involve  them  cq-ially  in  one  vaguo 
oondamaatknu   They  most,  ther«lbre,  I  repeat,  be  accurately  distinguished; 
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and  tUui,  tliougU  decidedly  opposed  to  oue  and  all  of  Hume's  tbeolog;ical  can- 
elusions,  I  bMTtt  BO  heaitatioo  iu  Msartiiig  of  bis  philosophical  skepticism,  that 
tint  wai  not  obIj  beniAcnl  im  iti  iwnkB,  but,  in  tbe  «inawliM«i«r  <h*  p*- 

liod, eY«ii  >  aeoBiary  step  in  the  pngnm of  JPIakwophy  toWPAi trwIlL  Iatk» 
fait  pi— e,  Wi»  ityMiie  ia  ortar  to  «o«ai  iSm^^  fton  in  lithmij»  Mn 
htA  ftllen  Mieep  Ofvnr  ihoir  doipwlis  fyitaBfc  Ibl  QfOMBUFf  Aft  KirtiQMilHB. 

v£  Leibnitz  and  Wolf;  in  England,  the  Sensualism  of  Locke-,  with  all  Its  m^- 
aoeboly  results,  had  subsided  almost  into  established  faiths.  The  Skepticism  oC 
Hnn^  like  an  olectdo  ^>ai4c,  sent  life  through  the  paralyzed  opinions ;  philos- 
ophy awitki'  to  renovated  ^i^r,  and  its  problems  were  again  to  fro  fOMttiorod 
ia  other  aspects,  and  gubji-cted  to  a  more  searchiug  analysi;*. 

In  the  second  plaee,  it  was  necessary,  iu  order  to  uianiii  tho  Inadoquaoy  of 
the  prevailin;^  system.  In  this  re5peet,  skt-pucism  is  always  hiiihly  advanta- 
geous; for  skepticism  ia  only  tue  carrying  out  of  erroneous  philosophy  to  the 
absurdity  which  it  always  virtiially  inTolved,  The  skeptic,  qua  ake^iie,  cannot 
MoMiriiQrdoviiliiiiiNBnM;  heowoM^aeeqrt  tfa»  AoBdiedoeaMilut;if 
tnie,  they  can  §Sotd  no  famdtrion  ftr  skeptical  inftrciioe;  if  fiiln»  th» 
a(Mii«rt]ia7aro«xpoitdiatfwirMalohii«clMr,tha  A£OBf^SngW»paa^ 
^jjifi^  ftOBk  tha  i*T*i*'*^"1  pHiijUflfitpiafit  iff  Loeka  and  1[ffiHulT,  and  ^!^*fu^ 
nkh  irreststibia  a?id«Me  these  principlMI  to  their  lagpliiiMlla  Molts,  Hume 
showed,  by  the  axtvaoie  absurdity  of  these  results  themselves,  dther  that  Phi- 
loiopbj  altogether  wai  a  daliaiOB,  or  that  the  individual  systems  which  afforded 
the  premises,  were  erroneous  or  incomplete.  He  thus  eon  strained  ]>hilosa])!icT? 
to  the  alteni-Ttivf.  —  either  of  surrendering  philosophy  as  null,  or  of  a!4<endin^ 
to  high*^r  prnii  iples,  iu  onltT  to  n'o^tablish  it  against  the  skeptical  reduction. 
The  dneiuiiia  of  Hume  cfMi^iitn'r^.  |M  rhaps,  the  most  memorable  crisis  in  the 
history  of  philosophy  j  lor  out  oi  it  the  whole  subsequent  Metaphy^uc  of  Kui'ope 
has  taken  its  r'lm. 

To  Hmna  we  owe  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  and,  lSbtnA*%  alao,  in  general, 
lha  latter  philosophy  of  Ganaanj.  Kant  e]q>licitly  adoMyvriadgea  (hat  k  vas 
hf  Hnaaa't  rtdyeHo  ad  atoHrdwa  of  the  previene  doeliiiia  of  Cannlitj,  ha  «ai 
fint  rooted  ftom  hit  doigiBatie  almiiber.  HatawtiM  aaoenljtfMthadaritoa, 
of  pladag  philoiophj  on  a  foondalfaa  hejoad  tha  rtaeh  af  dcapliCHgi,  or  of 
flDirandenBg  it  altogether ;  and  thb  it  was  that  led  him  to  thoae  researches  intr* 
lha  coaditionaof  thought,  which  considered,  whether  in  themselves  or  in  thdr 
eoDseqaenceSf  whether  in  what  they  established  or  in  what  they  nbTertedt  are» 
perhaps,  the  mo?t  remarkable  in  th«»  annals  of  speeulation. 

To  Ilunie,  in  like  manner,  we  owe  the  philosophy  of  Rei  l,  and,  oon«o- 
quently,  wliat  is  now  disiiooU?ely  known  in  Europe  as  the  li'hiioMphy  of  the 
Scottish  School. 

L  .^L  U)  controvert  the  reasoning  of  Berkeley,  as  foimded  on  the  philos- 
ophy uf  Debcartes  and  Itocke,  Beid  had  quietly  reragned  himself  to  IdeaUsm, 
and  he  oonteea  lliit  he  iroald  aaver  have  beea  led  to  qaeetSoii  ^  kgitBaaey 
of  the  ooauaoa  doetriaa  of  P^rot^tion,  iBnalving  though  it  did  tiba  acgalka  of 
ao  estomal  iracld,  had  Hobm  aot  alaillfid  hha  iato  hantatioa  aaMl  iaqaiiy,  hf 
riMfwiog  that  tha  ttiaa  reaaooiag  vUeh  dhfirovad  tta  Eiittaaea  of  Kattor,  db- 
proved,  when  f»rly  carriexi  out,  also  the  Substantiali^  of  Mind.  Such  was  the 
01!^  of  the  philoeoph/  fbnaded    Beid, — iUoftratod  aad  adorned  fcgr  Stowait; 
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and  iti*  to'iUi  ptuknopby,  sad  to  d»  mitiagi  of  tboM  tiro  fflvtanoos  tiiuikeM, 
dMt  Sootfand  is  noafa^jr  iadcbtod  Ibr  tin  di^nguished  rrp  i  atioa  wUcb  she  at 
present  enjoys,  in  every  countiy  where  tiie  study  of  the  Mind  has  aofe|  at  in 

£ngland,  been  n^lected  for  the  study  of  Matter. 

The  Philosophy  of  Reid  is  at  onre  our  pride  and  our  reproach.  At  home*, 
mi'^trikf^n  and  andervalued  ;  abroad,  understocKl  and  honored.  Thu  assertion 
Diay  ha  siartlinfr,  yet  is  literally  true,  that  the  d<x-tnne?<  of  the  Seottisli  School 
have  been  nowhere  le*-^  fairly  appreciated  than  m  S  t  i land  iLsell'.  To  e.xplaiu 
how  they  have  been  luisinujrpreted,  and,  consequent Iv  neglected,  iu  the  coua- 
tty  of  their  birth,  is  more  than  I  can  now  attempt;  but  as  I  believe  an  equal 
ignoiaBea  provaOa  Ea  ngud  to  the  ftttor  aoMsded  to  ttise  specolaliQU 
bj  tfaoae  nalioiii  wbo  am  noir  in  advanoe,  m  tlie  antt  onKj^tenad  calliTrtofi 
of  philoeoplij,  I  ihall  andaaw,  aa  tnkijr  at  pOMbla^  to  Amr  that  h  jmj  ba 
Ibr  ofor  eredit  not  niUf  to  dnpanga  ntni  oibor  oonntriia  viaw  at  our  chief 
nalianal  daim  to  •dontifio  celebrity.  In  illustradoa  of  this,  I  tballonty  attoda 
to  the  aocoiint  in  iHudi  oar  Soottitb  FUknopb^  it  haU  in  Gennanj  and  in 

France. 

There  is  a  strong  general  analogy  between  the  philosophies  of  Reid  and  Kant ; 
and  Kant,  T  may  objjerve  by  the  way,  was  a  Scotsman  by  proximate  descent  Both 
originate  in  a  reeoil  a^jainst  the  skepticism  of  Hume  ;  both  are  equally  ()p])osi*d 
to  the  8cnsuali.-<m  of  Locke  j  both  vindicate  with  t^qual  zeal  the  moral  diLniity 
of  man ;  and  boUi  attempt  to  mete  out  and  to  define  the  legitimate  sphere  of  our 
intellectual  activity.  There  are  however,  important  differences  between  the 
doctrines,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  very  different  characters  of  the 
men ;  and  nUIe  Xaat  turpaned  Raid  in  sjvteaialie  poiwer  and  comprehensiont 
fidd  exeeOed  Kant  in  Am  cavte  and  teeoiit^  of  hit  procedure.  Tliere  is» 
bowaverf  one  point  of  dUbPtnce  in  nUcb  it  it  now  aclcnowledgMl,  even  bjr  tiie 
lepfetentotivet  of  the  Kanlian  pUhMophy,  that  Kant  wat  witMig.  I  aQade  to 
tte  doctrine  of  Perception, — the  doctrine  which  constitatet  the  Yery  eomer- 
stone  of  the  philosophy  of  Reid  Though  both  philosophiet  ivaie,  in  dieir 
ca%in,  reactions  against  the  skepticism  of  HmBe^  this  reictioii  was  not  eqnaSjr 
determined  in  each  by  the  same  obnoxions  conclusion.  For,  as  it  was  prima- 
rily to  reconnect  K fleet  and  Cause  that  Kant  was  roused  to  speculation,  so  it 
was  primarily  to  rer^ain  the  worhls  of  Mind  nnd  Matter,  that  Kcid  was  awak- 
ened to  activity.  Acconlinijly  Kant,  admitiuiir,  without  quer^tion,  the  previous 
doctrine  of  philosmphers.  that  the  mind  has  no  immediate  knowU'dfre  of  any 
exititeuee  ejLternal  to  it&elf,  adopted  it  without  hesitation  as  a  priueiple,  —  tiiat 
the  mind  it  oogniaant  of  nodiing  beyond  ilitmn  modHtealiont,  and  that  what 
oar  nttaral  eonteioaniett  mistakct  ftr  an  aitornai  itorid,  It  oaly  an  intsmal 
phflSMNnenon,  onlj  a  mental  repretentation  of  the  onknown  and  ineonceiTaUc 
Reidf  on  Ibe  coniniyf  was  fintnnat^^  led  to  ^netlion  tbe  gtooadt  on  which 
pUlonpbevtbad  gfren  tbe  lie  to^  natoral  beHdb  of  mankind;  and  hit  In- 
quiry tenninated  in  the  conclusion,  that  there  exiMt  no  ywlld  ground  for  the 
hypothesis,  universally  admitted  by  the  learned,  that  an  immediate  knowledge 
of  material  objects  is  impossible.  The  attempt  of  Kant,  if  the  attempt  were 
serious,  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  an  external  and  nnknown  vrnrld,  was*, 
a«  i?  tmiversally  admitted,  a  signal  faibnv;  and  h'l-^  T lypothetical  Ti-  t-i-} 
toon  analyzed  by  an  illustrious  disciple — Fichte  —  into  an  Absolute  lde«ilitiui, 
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with  a  logical  rigor  that  did  not  admit  of  refutation.^  In  the  mcaowlule  Reid's 
doctrine  of  Perception  had  attrartt-J  the  attention  of  an  acute  opponent  of  the 
CritifTil  Philo^ophv  in  (ionnnnv;^  ar.i!  thit  (Joi-trlno.  flivested  of  tlioi^e  ^iijmt- 
fieial  errors  whit  h  have  U'A  sonu?  iii^^uuious  reas'  ii'  in  this  counfrv  to  vieir 
anil  rt'pn'srnf  \lr\d  as  holdin;;  au  opinion  on  this  puiiiL  iJeuiu  al  wuh  Kant's, 
\^'a'^.  iit  Kant  >  o^vn  country,  platted  in  opposition  against  his  opiaion^  lortiiled 
as  that  was  by  tlit:  authori^  of  all  modem  pbUoM^ers.  And  with  what  reaidt? 
Simply  thia:~liiii«  the  most  dMngwUMa  TCpnMMbM  of 
idMol  MOW  >flfcBowh%>  Kanft  doetriM  of  FwMpte  to  ba 
(MMMiakisiMt  tottMAfltBeidtbejlMmadoiM  Th«i»«yfe,>B 
HK^UmA  the  ihiidiaifinid  MAlien  of  Beidni  nhihiwiilii  hw  bees 
Mood,  Iw  etilieiiai  of  die  idaei  thaoiy  treated  as  e  Mwader,  aad  Ui  peculiar 
doi'trine  of  perception  represented  at  evealielly  the  same  with  that  of  the  phi- 
keopbers  whom  be  assailed;  in  GiermMij,  and  hy  his  own  disciples.  Kanfs 
theory  of  perception  is  adniitte»1  to  bo  falso,  and  tlie  doctrine  of  Rerd,  on  \hh 
point  Tippreciated  at  it.s  Just  vahic,  and  reco<xnized  as  one  of  the  IBOSt  ixBfQX* 
tant  and  ongrtnal  contributions  ever  maih'  to  philosophy. 

But  in  Franco,  I  may  add  Italy,  the  triumjih  of  the  Scottish  sciiool  has  be«^Ti 
even  more  signal  than  in  Germany.  The  philosophy  of  Locke,  first  r»'<  om- 
mended  to  hi&  cuuutrymcu  by  the  bnliiant  l mcy  of  Voltaire,  was,  by  the  lucid 
subtlety  of  CondiUac,  reduced  to  a  siiapacity  which  not  cmfy  obteaMd  «e 
ateendM*  oter  the  phfloeophy  of  Detewleai  baft  lendered  k  la  Fmwe  the 
diject  of  all  bHi  eiriveml  eilmiretiwi.  Jjotk»  bed  dedneed  e&  kwwW^ 
from  Ezperieeee,  bet  CaaHBSImi  eneljacd  etity  tknUltj  iato  Seeaei  Ibo^^ 
iti  etttbor  wee  ne  Beleiialiit,  the  lyileai of  teaeiftwod  weaeiiflo  fit  mfy  edb- 
gnised  materialism;  and  the  import  of  the  deetrisenOD  became  bet  too  appi^ 
ent  in  its  efTectit  Melencholy,  however,  a;;  it  was^  this  theory  obtained  an 
eedioritj  in  Ffinoe  neparalluled  for  its  universality  and  continuance.  For 
seventy  years,  not  a  single  work  of  an  opposite  tendency  made  the  smallest 
impression  on  the  public  mind;  all  discussion  of  principles  had  erased;  it 
maiued  only  to  develop  the  remoter  consequences  of  the  igraleefti  philoaQphy 
seemed  aeeomplished. 

Such  was  the  state  of  opinion  in  France  until  the  downfall  of  the  Empire, 
b  tiie  period  of  tiunquilli^  that  followed  the  Be^riUioQ,  the  minds  of  men 
Here  agabi  tuned  bMMl  tonataphysioal  apeedeihm;  aad  it  waa  ^e* 
that  die  daotrieae  of  the  Scottiih  fbiloBophy  were,  Ibr  the  ftnft  tfaM^kaeid  hk 
die  pnUie  aehoola  of  Fruiee.  BaeomendBd  by  the  powerAd  ttet  Md  Ugb 
aotbofity  of  Ra7ei^(>»Baid,  thaae  doctinaee  sieda  « 

eat  mtdOects  of  FAnoe.  A  i%Keiiaa«wilt»bt  nUeh  the  paamwaef  Geoni 

was  remarkable,  was  made  agaiait  the  prefelart  ci|nnions,  and  with  a  <^cc«ai 
•0  decisive,  that,  after  a  controversy  of  twenty  years,  the  school  of  CondiUac  is 

now,  in  its  own  country,  considen^d  as  extinct;  while  our  Scottish  philosc^y 
Tint  only  obtained  an  asoen<lant  in  pnblic  opinion,  but,  throncrh  the  influence 
of  my  iUustnouB  inmd  M.  Cousin,  ibrms  the  bada  of  ph(loso|pihical  iaatnictioa 


ISooMfriimnilMyaittMiaisortlieEaiK     1 8«faaln,  In  Mi . 

tiiui  philoeophy  in  thifl  respect,  will  be  (oumX  1798;  and  again  in  Im  Kmii  (kn 

tppended  to  this  ilhurNtkin.  Sm  Mow,  p.  Philos<fkltt  JfiOL  6m  Rod's  Wurkt^  p.  197.— 

MA.— £d.  £i». 
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ialfaiwiQiiiOdl^irB^cowMwHktlMUawMtyof Fi^^  Itmutnot, 
homvwer,  be  rappoied,  that  the  Freneb  bm  MrvQely  aidptod  tbe  opiAioM  ^ 
our  coTintn-mcn.  On  the  contrary,  what  tbejT  kftvo  borrowod  tboy  b»ve  so 
ably  amplified,  strengthened,  nmplified,  and  improved,  that  the  common  doe* 
trincs  of  Roid  and  Stewart,  of  IloytT-Collard  and  Jouffniy  (for  Cousin  falls 
umiiT  another  category),  ou;rht  in  justice  to  he  denominated  the  iScotChGalHrnn 
J'hi'osujih;/,  —  a  name,  indeed,  already  bcitowed  upou  them  by  recent, histo- 
riaus  of  philosophy  in  Germany. 

(6.)  M.  Jouffboy'b  Cbiticisk  ov  ths  Scottish  Bohool. 

(Probably  1837,  oi-  a  little  luter.    See  (Euvres  dc  Reid,  vol.  1.  Preface,  p,  dxxxvi.- 

accfac — Ed.) 

*  *  *  *  I  must  be  allowed  to  make  an  obterviUioa  ia  * 
reference  to  the  criticism  of  M.  JoufTroy. 

Dr.  Rf»id  and  ^fr.  Stewart  not  only  denountf  as  ab.surd  the  attempt  to  dem- 
onstrate, that  the  original  data  of  Consciousness  arc  for  us  the  rule  of  what  ice 
Ot^ht  to  believe,  that  is,  the  criteria  of  a  relative,  —  human,  —  subjective, 
tnitb ;  but  interdiot  ai  wapbiloiophical  all  ^Mtion  in  ragwd  to  tbeir  Talidity, 
M  tbe  Tttbieles  of  an  absolate  or  objective  tralb. 

If.  Jottffioy,  of  coarse,  cotneidss  with  tbe  ScoCtidi  pbibMopbess  in  regard  to 
tbd  Ibnner;  but  as  to  the  latter,  he  maintains,  iritb  Kant,  tibat  tlie  doubt  Is 
legitiinste,  and,  though  he  admits  il  to  be  iDsoloble,  he  tiunki  it  ought  to  be 
entertained.  Nor,  on  the  ground  on  which  they  and  he  COnwder  tiie  question^ 
am  I  disposed  to  disient  from  his  conclusion.  But  on  that  on  which  I  have 
now  placed  it,^  I  cannot  but  view  the  incjuiry  as  incompetent  For  what  is  the 
question  in  plain  terms?  Siinplr,  —  '\V"l!other  what  our  natnrp  compels  us  to 
believe  as  true  and  ival.  be  true  and  real,  or  only  a  eonsistcnt  illusion?  Xow 
this  question  cannot  be  philosopliieally  entertained,  for  two  reawns.  1°,  Be- 
cause there  exists  a  presumption  in  t;»\  or  of  the  veracity  of  our  nature,  which 
either  precludes  or  peremptorily  repeU  a  gratuitoui»  supposition  of  its  men- 
dacity. 2°,  Because  we  have  no  mean  oat  of  Conscious&ess  of  testing  Con- 
seioiMnessi  If  its  data  an  ftvnd  conooidant,  they  wast  be  trustworthy ;  if 
npognant,  they  are  abeady  proved  anirartfaf  of  credit  Unless,  thereibre, 
the  mutoal  eoUalien  of  the  primaij  data  of  Consdousncai  be  held  snch  an 
iaqolrx,  tiits  is,  I  think,  manilSBBlly  inccmiMtent  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  one 
or  more  of  these  original  facts  being  rejected  as  false,  that  the  question  ean 
emerge  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  others.  But,  in  reality,  on  this  l^ypothe- 
lis,  the  problem  is  already  decided ;  their  character  for  truth  is  gone  ;  Uid  all 
subsequent  canva»>ing  of  their  probability  is  profitle??  speculation. 

Kant  started,  like  the  philosophers  in  penernl,  witli  the  nnn-aeee])tance  of 
the  deliverance  of  Consciousness,  —  that  we  are  jniuie(liatcly  cojini/ant  of 
extended  objects.  This  first  .'^tep  decided  the  destiny  of  his  ])lii!o>()i)liy.  'Vh(* 
external  world,  as  known,  was,  therciore,  o:uy  h  phienomcnou  oftlie  iuteruali 
and  our  knowle^e  in  geucral  only  of  self,  the  objecdve  only  subjective ;  and 

1  8si  JMWmWb,  p.  m— x». 
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tnitfa  only  tliu  harmonf  of  thouglit  villi  thovght,  aot  «f  iVmg^il  wtk  tfcinyi 

— realin*  only  a  ncrossary  illusion. 

It  was  quitt'  in  onk-r,  that  Kant  s^ioi:!']  '^an^'a'*''  tho  veracity  of  all  our  pn- 
mary  belief*,  liaviii;:  founded  hi^  {•luii^.-^ophy  on  the  presumed  fals<*li(>fMl  of  one ; 
and  an  inijuiry  tuUowed  ont  Avith  such  constlsteney  and  talent  could  not,  tntm 
bucii  a  commuuccnieat,  ienuiuate  in  a  dili'ertiQt  r^ulu 

(c)  GbwssAii  Cbabaotbustzos  or  sn  SoonuH  Scaooi.. 

(Written  In  connection  with  proposed  MsMont  of  Mk.  Du«au>  Smr&sr.  Ok 
Desk,  May  18M;  wriMen  Aotonui  IMS. — Rd.) 

The  Srotti-h  School  of  Philosophy  is  ilistinctivdy  charactcrize<l  by  its  ojipo 
siliun  to  iill  tijii  (li'>inictivc  >t  hcnii's  ol'  sip(.'t'iilaUoa  ;  —  iu  parlicuiar,  to  Skepti- 
n?m,  or  th»»  unccTtaiiity  of  Knowledge;  to  Idealism,  or  the  non-exbtcnce  of 
the  wal^rial  world  ;  to  Fatalibiu,  or  the  duiiial  of  a  moral  universe.  Heid  has 
die  merit  of  originating  this  inoT«BMat»  aad  Stewart  A*  konor  of  eontjnning, 
aad  promoting^  and  exlending  it 

In  tbe  philoHophj  wUeli  previSed  before  Deee«itge,in  wlioee  doctoiaoe  it  nt^ 
be  affirauKl  tbet  modem  ipecoktion  took  Hi  rbe,  ve  find  ill  tbcM  eebewe^ 
indeed,  but  adl  madked  and  modified  in  n  peoidier  Banner.  In  aatiqmtf,  im 
have  the  akepticittii  of  j^rrrho  m  l  .Eneri^emos  ;  but  this,  however  ii^emii 
its  object,  never  became  popular  or  daageniw^  and  nidioat  a  lomal  or  deciHve 
refutation,  gradually  died  out 

In  the  scholastic  a^es,  Idealism  was  [rountenanced]  by  the  dominant  p«ycliol- 
ogy,  and  would  perliaj^s  have  taken  root,  but  for  the  choi-k  it  enconntcn-il  tnuu 
the  Church,  to  the  dojrmas  of  which  all  philosophy  was  then  voluntarily  sub- 
jected. The  doctrine  of  Represumtative  Perception,  in  its  cruder  Ibnii.  was 
generally  accepted,  and  the  question  often  mooted,  **  Could  not  (Jod  maiuLaiu 
the  specie*  in  the  aemory,  the  objcet  (external  reality)  being  annihilated  ?  * 
This  problem,  as  philonphy  affinned,  dieo]o^>  denied.  Jft  wat  poMifale,  nay 
pirobable,  aeoordiBg  to  tfaa  ftnner;  impoiRUe,  baoaMe  heralieal,  aeDocdiag  te 
tbe  latter.  > 

Finallj,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Abeolnte  decreeaef  Ood  nif^t,  at  tb«  fiiat 

view,  be  thought,  not  only  to  frvor,  but  to  establish,  a  doottioeof  tineoiiditioBed 
Fatalism.  Bat  this  inference  was  disavowed  by  the  most  etreBOOUs  advocatee 
of  Preedence  and  Predestination  ;  and  the  FreewiU  of  BMUl  aifiHild  BO  hm 
▼ehemently  than  the  Free  Grace  of  God. 

((f)  KasT  AHO  SniD. 

(Wiitton  iu  ooonection  with  j»ropo>cil  Mtmmih  of  Mk.  Sttwabt.   On  Desk,  Haj, 

1856  J  written  Autumn  1855.  —  Ed.) 

«♦«**•• 

In  like  manner,  Kant  assailed  Skeptieii^m,  and  tdr  -l:*  pticisTu  of  Ilnnic;  hut 
with  a  very  diilerent  result   For,  if  in  one  conclusion  he  controverted  skep- 

1  Sc«  Disaisfitms,  p  198,  flMOBd  edilloiii—iilqrlidMdlMi  aad  fhedoettlBeof  nmialNlMr 
tiatttm  wert  ineompatlbl*.  * 
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tidni^  be  Innself  intnteftd  and  ptl^^  B« 
^wed,  indeed,  tliatHoiMrs  njeetion  of  IIm  ttetioaofCttMility  m  grouadlew. 

He  proved  that,  although  this  nolkiB  ms  not,  and  could  not  be,  constrneted 
fton  eacperience,  sdll  caoMlilj  wm  a  real  and  efficient  principle,  native  and 
neeeaaiyin  iramui  iateltigenee;  and  that  although  experience  did  not  explain 
its  prenesis,  experience  alwa}'s  supposes  its  operation.  So  far  so  good.  But 
Kant  did  not  stop  here.  He  endeavored  to  evince  that  purt;  Kcawn,  that 
Intelli^ient'C  is  naturally,  is  necessarily,  repugiiant  with  iLself.  and  that  specula- 
tion eudii  in  a  series  of  insnlubie  antilogies.  In  its  highest  potence,  in  it^i  very 
essence,  thought  is  thus  intected  with  coutradietion ;  aiid  the  worst  and  must 
pervading  skepticism  is  the  melancholy  result  If  I  have  done  anjthiag  laen- 
tarimia  in  philosophy,  it  it  tn  die  attempt  to  expiaia  the  phsenomena  of  tfieM 
eontradiclioot;  in  dicming  fktk  tfiey  ariw  onlj  iriiea  intelfigenoa  tnaaonda 
the  fimiti  to  which  Ha  Iflg^nata  ezareiw  iaiMlrietad;  and  thatwidan  thaw 
boonds  (tfie  €Sondiiioned),natnnl  llioii|^iB  naitor  ftlBfals  normandadons— 

"  He^ue  dec^tnr,  nee  dedpit  qm^nam." 

If  thia  view  be  eonrect,  Kanf  a  antinonuat,  nith  th^  consequent  ikeptictnn, 
are  loli^;  and  the  hnman  mindi  honavar  weaki  is  ahown  not  to  be  the  iroik 
of  a  treacberona  Creator. 

Beid,  on  the  oontni7,did  not  inbrert  the  tnutwordiiness  of  the  one  witness, 
oo  whose  absointe  veracity  he  relied.  In  his  hands  natozal  (and,  therefore,  nec- 
essary) thought,  —  Consciousness,  —  Common  Sense,  —  are  always  held  out  as 
entitiiod  to  our  impUcit  and  thorough-going  confidence.  Tlie  fact  of  the  tO'^H- 
mony  sufficiently  guarantees  the  truth  of  what  the  testimony  avouches.  The 
testimony,  if  delivered,  is  to  be  believed  pro  tanio  impeccable. 

(c)  KAMT^a  Docmiri  or  SFAon  m>  Tm. 

(Fmg^neats  fiom  oarljr  Papers.  Probably  boforo  1836.— £i>.) 

Kant,  1%  Made  oar  actna}  woirid  one  mardy  of  iOQnon.  Time  and  Space, 
nndeir  whidbi  we  must  perceive  and  think,  he  reduced  to  mere  anhjeetiTe  «peo> 
tral  fimns,  wludi  have  no  real  ardtetype  in  the  noumenal  or  real  universe. 

We  can  infer  nothing  from  this  to  that  Caose  and  Effect  govern  thing  and 
thought  in  the  world  of  Space  and  limei  the  relation  will  not  subsist  where 
Time  and  Space  have  no  reality.  (Lines  from  Fracastoriii?.)^  Corresponds 
with  the  Platonic,  but  more  thorouj»h-«2ping.  Kant,  2°.  Made  Re.oson.  Intelli- 
gence, contrailict  Itself  in  its  Icfiitimat©  exerrisc.  Antilocy.  —  antinomy,  part 
and  partrl  of  its  nature;  not  only  "reasoning,  but  to  err,"  Init  roa.^on  itself. 

Thus,  the  conviction  that  we  live  in  a  world  of  unreality  and  ill««ion,  and 
that  our  very  faculty  of  knowledge  id  only  given  m  to  mitilead,  is  the  result  of 
our  criticism,  —  Skepticism. 

Oo  the  contrary,  my  doctrine  holds,  1*,  That  Space  and  Time,  as  given,  are 
real  fefma  of  thought  and  eondi&ma  of  things ;  8^  That  Intelligence,— Beaaon, 

1  8m  hwt  szL  f.  VOk-~tD. 
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—  wiAIn  its  Icguliii.ito  liuuUs  u  legiliiiiato  ;  wliUia  llii?  sphere  it  never  de- 
ceives; and  it  is  only  when  transoending  that  sphere,  vvhcu  ibundin^  uii  ill 
iUegitiuLute  ou  iu  lugitiuiate  exercise,  that  it  allordii  a  contradictory  result ; 
^2ic  aapiamus  ultra  &cultates."  Tho  dogmatic  mmwtion  of  nfloeasit/,— <of 
FalilMOH  wmI  <b»  dogpiatic  mul6oa  of  libatty,  an  lli*  Monter  and  «qaall j 

nilliwfflmtht  i¥Mtwcii  rfamtipMii  —twnri  tpgnr  mhili;  baewMt  it 
ii  a  Biero  fin  dT  our  peivepdf*  ftflrity*  Ht  boUt  Ibit  «•  tto  lamil* 
•dge  of  aaj  asittiMl  Ifabg  as  reallj  trriltinf.  tad  ttat  all  our  pcrceptimi?  aM 

IMrely  appearances,  i.  e.  subjective  repre%ntaliMM|«~  objective  atodifiB 

—  which  the  miiid  is  determined  to  exhibit,  as  an  apparently  objective  oppod- 
tion  to  itself,  —  it5  pure  and  real  subjective  modifications.  Yet,  while  he  jzivcs 
up  the  extern fil  existence  of  8i)aee,  as  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousTteS'.  he 
bold^  tlie  reality  uf  external  material  exi.stenees  (things  in  themselves),  wbicli 
are  etpiall}  beyond  tlie  pphere  of  eonseiousness.  It  %YaH  inetimbent  on  him  to 
reader  a  it^asoii  for  tiiiji  beeuiiug  iucuiibialenc^,  aud  to  explain  how  ]m  system 

mm  not,  ia  hi  liigiriiiiain  condtHioiiii,  an  mdvanal  Ueduni;  and  1w  hm 

aceordiagljr  attaaq^tad  la  Mlabiith,  by  iiecMniyiiifaanoaivlHitkbiJukMopi^ 

eoakl  not  accept  aa  a&  unmadiala  ftot  of  coiiacionincai. 

In  tiba  Mc<nid  aditicm  of  liis  XritOt  der  Btmen  Vemunft,  he  hu»  aeooii£n|j^ 

g^veik  vbat  be  ealle  a  *^tlHel,  and,  m  keU  coiwmetdt  ikt  aafy  pombte,  daaioft- 

itoation  for  the  objective  reality  of  our  external  perceptions; "  and,  at  the  same 

tbna,  be  dedaret  Ibat  it  would  be  tbe  etamal  scandal  of  Philoeopby,  and  the 

general  reason  of  mnnkiml.  if  we  were  compelled  to  yield  our  assent  to  the 

existence  of  an  external  world,  only  as  an  article  of  Faith,  and  were  unalilc  to 

oppose  a  satisfactory  refutation  to  any  skeptical  objections  that  nii;:ht  be  sugf* 

gested  touehing  their  reality  (Vorrcde.     xxxlx).    The  dcniou&tration  winch 

is  thus  exeluwvely  and  confidently  prop>*M  il,  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  exi>t- 

ence  of  an  external  world  is  involved  iu  the  very  conscious ueis*  of  sell,  —  liiat 

iritbovt  a  Hboii,  there  can  be  no  7,  and  that  the  Cogito  ergo  mm  m  noiiBon 

oertau  than  the  Cogito  €rgo  esk 

•  •••••• 


a— FHYSIOLOGKJAL.    (»ee  p.  163.) 
{a>)  FBDUwo&oaT. 

Sndi  lia  Twj  genenl  view  of  ibat  eyitaw  [tba  HenmiB]  and  iti  nileriiMa. 
vbich  phytiologpste  attd  pfailoflopben  bi  getteral  bavo  beU  to  be  Cba  proxiBMte 
ofgen  of  tbe  Ibbkug  principle,  and  nMHiy  to  be  even  tfie4^ 
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Tkif  tteHlbd,iaili  lower  mae^m  tad  ^ff^njCii  >,  8*  ii>ii»^«<»i«iy  ^^itAmank 
on  the  conditions  of  the  BflrmaB  Bystem,  and  thati  in  genoral,  tbe  dcvt'loiniu  iit 
af  Ae  ImiB  Ja  A*  different  species  of  anuMib  is  correspondent  to  tlietr  tateUi- 
genee, — these  are  conclusions  established  qpon  aa  indnetiiMi  too  extensive  and 
too  certain  to  admit  of  doubt  But  when  we  attempt  to  proceed  a  step  farther, 
and  to  connect  the  mind  or  its  faculties  with  particular  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  we  fmd  ourselv»<«  nt  once  oherkcd.  01>servation  and  cxpcriincnt  seem 
to  fall;  they  tttTonl  only  obscure  and  varying  reports;  and  if,  iIi'h  uiu-er- 
tuinly,  we  haznnl  a  conclusion,  tlils  is  only  a  theory  eslabli.siu.ii  uj)on  !^ome 
arliitrary  liypoiUescs,  in  whic-h  lictiofls  stand  in  place  of  facts.  The  uucertaiuty 
of  Mieh  eoueluttous  is  shown  by  the  unexampled  diversity  of  opinioa  Aai  luui 
always  reignod  Moong  thoM  wbo,  diteootoiit«d  a  protot  jgnotanw,  havt 
aMamptod  to  aaptaia  tbe  phaaaaaaa  of  wiad  bjr  the  ptoacwMaa  af  organiaa* 
liea* 

Liihe  tfivfe  plaea, MM  (aal  their  opiaka  fa aol,  enrtwhily,  Ae  l«Mfc  pUb> 
fOpbieal)  hold  that,  in  relation  to  the  body,  the  soql  ii  Im  eoatained  than  oe^ 
iMaing,  —  that  it  is  all  in  the  whole,  and  all  in  every  part  This  is  the  coa^ 
aeoa  doctrine  of  many  of  the  Fathert,  and  of  the  aehoiaHtie  AriatoteKanii^ 

Tn  the  second  place,  others  have  attempted  to  connect  the  conseioQS  princi- 
j)le  ill  general  with  a  jiarticular  part  of  the  organism,  but  by  very  dtflfcrent 
relations.  Some  pla<  e  it  there,  as  in  a  local  seat;  othi-rs  make  it  dependent 
on  that  part,  as  on  its  organ  ;  while  others  hold  that  the  mind  stands  in  a  nioro 
immediate  relation  to  this  part,  only  because  it  i.s  the  point  of  convergence 
where  all  the  bodily  sensations  meet.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
Knndred  and  oae  conjeotaret  in  regard  to  the  point  in  the  corporeal  (uranism, 
in  proximate  eaaaectioo  'wUk  tiie  mind.  Ji  ivwdd  oooupy  more  than  cm  hear 
to  gire  joo  even  a  noiBuay  aeeoont  of  Ihe  hyportieeoe  on  Ihfa  fabfeot 

la  the  tUfd  plaee,  no  opiaioa  hit  been  OMtre  geaenUy  prevaleal  lhaa  that 
dURvent  ihcnldeBaad  diapoiitfoas  of  Ihe  aiad  are  dependent  on  dHfoent  paiti 
of  the  bodily  organism*  and  more  ^pecUfy  on  diAuMat  parts  of  the  nervoat 
qrrteni.  T^tider  this  head,  I  shall  state  to  you  one  or  two  of  the  more  fiunons 
opinions.  The  most  celebrated  doctrine  —  that  wfaieh  was  more  universally 
adopt«»d.  and  for  a  longer  period,  than  any  other  —  was  that  which,  with  cer- 
tain modidcations,  assigned  diO'erent  places  in  the  Kncephalos  to  IVfemorv, 
Imagination,  Sense,  and  the  Locomotive  Faculty,  ^ — Re.ison  or  Jntelliiicnce 
being  left  inorganic.  This  opinion  we  trace  upward,  Utruugh  the  Latin  and 
Arabian  schools,'^  to  Su  Austin,' Nemesi us,*  the  Greek  physic-ian  Actins,  aud 
even  to  the  anatouiists  Rufus  and  Posidonius.  Memory,  on  thiii  hyjHjtiiesis, 
was  placed  in  the  mbetaaee  of  the  eerebelhaa,  or  in  the  subjacent  Teniride; 
and  at  the  phrenologtste  nunr  atteoipl  to  prove  theft  the  eeeft  of  tirie  ftealtj  liee 
above  the  eyebrowi,  bj  the  aUeged  Act  that,  when  a  nH»  widhes  lo  rtimalete 
hie  recolleelion,  be  nibe  the  lower  part  of  Ik  fl»rehead,~fo,  of  old,  the  aaaie 
ooadoaon  wii  eetaUiehed  oa  the  aiore  plannUe  iflerthin,  that  a  man  in  ench 

1  .^er  !fct.  XX.  p.  271.  —  Ed.  s  />/  Cm^fi  a-t  titmm,  J   vtJ.  oapo.  xvH. 

s  (,So«  Oaw«u<a,  fkysita^  \  III.  memb.  pott    xviiL— IScu  Teattetnan.  t.  x.  p.  Ml.] 
Lvfii.  oiwrmt  ii.  pp.  I00,4IL  AviRvts.     4  Jk  MM  JMw^e.  m  pb  1»L  mUL 

Th'^UHct    D*itntetionum.  MM,  C^0m,  t      p>    ICtttlMSL— flD. 

&2 
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circumstancefl  naturally  K-r9k>km  the  \mk  oC  km  ImmL   TIm  om  liiflii  lhi  b 

al  least  as  ^oil  as  the  other. 

Amon«;  moilorn  physioloprists,  Willis  -was  iln-  tiret  who  nttcmpt*-"!  :%  now  attri- 
bntiorj  ofinoiital  I'unctions  to  differeut  ymris  oi  the  norxou-  -\  -ti m.    He  jilaced 
PcrcejjUoa  aud  Scusaiiou  in  the  cnrpm  eallosuni^  Imaginaiiuii  and  Appoilt*'  in 
e&rpmrm  ^iatOf  Memory'  in  the  eei^bral  ccmvolutaoos,  InvoLuntary  Motioa 

iiitlwcM«lMlUHi,«lD.;  iiiil  III  TmiTi  ii  In  liii  limiiwl  lliii  ihturiniiiw,!  ■ 

spicuoat  mong  suluequeiii  phy  <dulogi^  ci  Mttribatf^g  diCMHl  mhIbI  to 
dUeraU  paiti  of  the  bnte. 

Iktranldhe  bootlew  to  ilrtB  to  yiwi  the  WMmf  wiSowi  i>d  eottttiftfctBiy  tnt^* 
jeetarae  k  r^gMil  to  tbeso  uses.  Tt>  piycliologirti  Ihiqr  aM»  irilfa  cae  «iiNp» 
tk>n,  all  coimmlifely  unratemto^,  att  were  they  even  as^'ertAlned  to  be 
soift^tbing  better  then  conjectures,  still,  m  the  physical  condition  is  in  all  «f 
them  orctilt,  it  could  not  be  applied  as  an  instrument  of  psycliolofrical  diswuT- 
ery.  The  excfyuion  which  I  make  is,  the  celebrated  diictrine  ot'  Gall.  If 
true,  that  d(K  iriiu;  would  uot  ouiy  aft<ird  us  a  new  instrum<Mit,  but  WDuld  in  a 
grreat  measure  supersede  the  old.  lu  la*,  t,  the  psyrhology  ot  t  uiist  iuUbnes?,  and 
the  psychulug^'  fuuudud  on  Gall's  oi^auologi',  ai'e  inorQ  I'ouU^ue^id  to  eacii 
other.  They  arrive  at  coaduaiong  the  most  cootradictoij ;  insomuch  that  the 
tolabUdHDeiit  of  ifae  one  MMnly  8t^)paeae  Ae  Mb^^ 

la  IheM  ciicmnttamMi,  M»eM  ioterMled  m  Oe  pUloiophr  of  aaacn  be 
bdiCereot  to  winqiiiiymtotbetrather  AhebeodefdMBew^^  Hit 
doetriae  evuMi  be  pened  over  vitk  eontompt  Ik  k  mantiiaed  Ml  eaty  by- 
tooinaaj,  bal  by  too  able  admcates,  to  be  summarily  r^eetod  Tbit  k$ 
remlli  are  repognant  to  those  previously  admitted,  is  but  a  sorrjr  reaaea  6r 
not  inquiring  into  their  iouttdatioo.  This  doetnae  professes  to  have  discovered 
new  principles,  and  to  arrive  at  new  conclusions ;  and  the  truth  or  fal.«-«  lnx)d 
of  these  cannot,  tlioro fore,  be  estimated  merely  by  tlieir  conformity  or  »Ii.>fon- 
formlty  with  those  olil  results  whit  h  the  npw  j^rofVwedly  retute.  To  do 
woulii  (»e  mere  y)reiu(lice,  —  a  mere  assumption  ol  the  point  at  iiiSiie.  At  the 
same  time,  ilns  <ioctrine  pi-ofesses  to  be  founded  on  seusible  laels.  Sensible 
facts  must  be  shown  to  be  laUe,  uot  by  reasoning,  but  by  experiment ;  lor,  as 
old  FetaeliM  baa  wall  erpreiwed  it, — **Insipieiilii  airogantiiB  aat  argmaeata* 
tioaia  neceMitaleBt  aamuian  taatiBioaio  aatopoaerek*  To  oppose  aaeb  a  daa» 
triae  ia  nicb  a  BMuinor  ii  aol  to  ralbto,  bal  to  rennnaaand;  aad  jat»  naktt^ 
natelj,  due  baa  bean  tbe  and  mode  in  wbieb  ifae  otgaaoloigr  of  Gall  aod  bia 
fc^ybWera  baa  boea  aaailmd  Saab  aa  opiaioa  maat  be  taken  on  ita  own  |pnaad» 
We  auwt  joia  imie  wiUi  it  upon  4ie  Ibeta  and  inferences  it  embracea.  IF  tbe 
fiicti  arc  true,  aad  if  the  inferences  necessarily  fdilowi  the  opinion  must  be 
admitted ;  the  sooner,  therefore,  that  we  candidly  inquire  into  Uiese  the  better, 
for  it  is  only  thus  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  fi>naa00fTaca  OMimnto  of  tbe 
evidenc<:  on  which  such  a  do<'trine  r»'<tH. 

With  those  views  1  many  years  a^jo  undertook  au  inveuHgation  of  liie  lunda- 
mental  tat  fs  on  which  the  phrenolojrical  doctrine,  as  it  is  unfortunately  railed, 
is  established.  By  a  fundamental  fact  I  mean  a  fact,  by  the  truth  of  which  the 
hypotbeni  coold  be  proTed,  and,  coDsequently,  by  ihe  faliabood  of  vUbh  it 
coold  be  diaptoved.  Kow,  wbat av«  ancb Acta?  Ibe one  ooadilioa  of  aaek a 
fiust  ii,  that  it  aboold  be  ganeraL  Ibe  pbienobigiGal  tbeei7    tbat  ibete  ia  a 
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<iiwiipond>no6  between  the  iQlone  of  eerlais  path  of  the  brain,  and  the 
intenAtgr  of  cortain  qnalitMa  of  mind  and  chancter;  —  the  former  they  call 
development,  the  latter  manifestation.  Now,  individual  cases  of  alleged  con- 
fonnity  of  dfvclopment  and  manifestation  conld  prove  Httlp  in  favor  of  the 
dortrino,  as  individinil  of  alleinMl  dt^'onlormity  could  pmve  little  ajjainst 

it;  becaii-*!*.  1  ,  Tlie  jUirciMjl^jgists  bad  no  standan!  by  whic  h  t iii  i)n)jK)rlion  of 
cerebral  lU'velopment  <  oulJ  be  measured  by  themselves  o;  tin  ir  opponents; 
f*,  Because  thu  uieutai  manifestation  wiis  vaguu  and  indetcnninale ;  3^,  Be- 
cause they  bad  introduced,  as  subsddiary  hypotheses,  the  occult  qualities  of 
tMppef—wnfc  and  activity,  so  that,  is  bidividiial  cues,  any  giTea  bead  couU 
■Iwajt  ba  expldned  m  bnony  widi  anjr  givan  cbannlar.  ItMHtidaal  oaa« 
vera  Hm  aadbigiiOQi;  tbqr  vara  nmtUoia  dAbar  to  artiMwh  or  lo  tafiito  tfca 
Aaofj.  Bat  wbafa  tba  pbianologiat  bad  praoIaiaBad  m  gAoial  ftct»  bj  Ibafc 
ftet  tiieir  doetnna  aoaM  bo  tried.  For  example,  wbaa  tb^  aneitad  as  tba 
noat  iUnatrious  discovery  of  Gall,  aad  at  the  anrest  inferenee  their  doctrine, 
that  Aa  earcbellum  is  the  organ  of  the  sexual  appelitat  aad  aotablished  thu 
inference  as  the  basis  of  certain  general  facts  which,  as  common  to  the  whole 
animal  kingflom,  could  easily  be  made  matter  of  precise  experiment;  —  by 
these  far'ti?  the  tmth  of  their  doctrine  could  be  bi-oujjlit  to  the  te«t,  and  this  on 
gronnd  the  iuo:it  tavorable  for  tbetu.  For  the  general  pi  <  hability  of  their  doc- 
trine was  thns  estimated  by  the  truth  of  its  be^t-i^'stnl  li  In  il  element.  But,  on 
the  other  baud,  if  such  genoml  facts  were  found  talse,  their  disproval  aflbrded 
Aa  iMMt  satisiactory  refotation  of  tba  whole  system.  For  the  phrcndb^ts 
^aoMolTea  laadH j  adoat,  tbat  Ibeir  Aaoiy  ia  azplodad,  if  tbeir  doetriaa^  Aa 
ftaetioii  of  tba  cerabellaiB  is  dMpvorad.  Baeaan,  thaieftra,  an  a»a«Hinatien 
of  tba  general  fiMJts  of  Pfafeaologf  waa  at  onoa  deoiaiYa  and  ooaiparaiivaljr 
aaqr,  I  detanmnad,  oa  tbis  gronnd,  to  try  tba  tnitb  of  tiba  opiaioa.  I  sbaU 
state  to  you  verj  generally  a  few  results  of  the  inv^tigaliont  of  wUeb  I  may, 
vitboat  boostings  aflbm  tbat  no  inquiry  of  tba  kind  nas  aver  eoodncted  witb 
greater  care  or  man  scrupulous  accuracy. 

1  shall  commence  with  the  phrenolorrical  doctrine  of  the  cerebellum,  on 
which  you  will  see  the  pi-opriefy  of  dw  llhif;  m  hrietly  as  I  can.  I  may  men- 
tion that  the  extent  of  my  exj>enn»ent,'<  on  this  organ  is  wholly  uncouuucted 
with  Phrenolo;ry.  My  attention  was,  indeed,  originally  turned  to  the  relation 
of  tlie  atUT-brain  to  the  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  when  testing  the 
accuracy  of  the  phrenological  doctrine  on  tliis  point;  but  tbat  end  was  very 
soon  accompUshi^l,  and  it  was  certain  discoveries  which  I  made  in  regard  to 
tba  laws  of  devnioiMneat  and  tba  flnioliofi  of  tfais  organ,  and  ^  dasiia  of 
astobBsbing  tbeaa  by  an  indoetbrn  flam  as  away  of  tba  speeies  as  posrfUa  of 
tba  animal  kingdom,  tbat  led  me  into  a  more  extenrive  inqinry  ttaa  has  lutb- 
ario  bean  inslitntad  by  any  proAaaonal  pbysielogirt;.  Wban  I  pnblisb  its 
tasnlte,  they  will  disprove  a  bondred  times  ovar  all  tba  pbrendogical  asaertiona 
in  r^ard  to  die  cerebellum ;  bat  tbn  will  be  only  an  accidantal  ctrcQmstanca, 
and  of  comparatively  little  importance.  I  may  add,  that  my  tables  extend  to 
aboTf*  one  thousand  brains  of  above  fifty  species  of  animals,  accurately  wel^jhed 
by  a  delicate  balance ;  and  you  will  remark  that  the  plirenologi.sts  have  not  a 
single  <>hs».T-vntion  of  any  accuracy  to  which  they  can  aj)pcil.  The  nnlv  evi- 
dence m  the  shape  of  precise  experiment  on  which  they  can  found,  is  a  table 
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of  SeiTC8,  who  is  no  phrenologiM,  affording  the  general  arerages  of  certain 
i\*t»i^T!iin^.  said  to  havo  been  made  by  Lira,  of  the  brain  and  t  or«4K  l!ura,  in  the 
bunian  sulijoct.  1  shall  prove  that  tal>lo  an  imi^nary  &bricalioii  m  imipport 
of  a  now  fxjihxliMl  hypnt)!*'s.l«  of  the  author. 

The  alle;:>.Ml  isn-ts  on  which  Gall  and  his  followers  establish  tiieir  coodiiuBoa 
in  rejranl  to  the  I'lmction  of  the  eerybellum,  are  l^e  following! 

Thij  Hvst  that  in  all  atiimals,  females  have  tiii^  organ,  ou  an  average^ 
gMatly  smalkr,  in  proportion  to  the  bnua  proper,  tkan  maiei.  Xuw,  so  iar  is 
arnvtSon  fran  being  correct,  it  b  die  f&rf  ravene  of  tmlli;  «m1  I  htm 
aiceKabied,  by  an  trnmenw  faidiietloii,  that  in  ao  apeeiea  of  aainai  has  tiie 
toale  a  propovliottattjr  naSar  cerebeUam  ttuut  the  aiaio,  hat  that  m  aioit 
ipeciee,  aod  Oat  aoooidtoglo  a  oertain  law,  ifaa  hat  a  ooadderaUy  lai]ger.  Jn 
no  animal  it  this  dtffBfonce  more  detcmitiate  than  in  maa.  Women  have  on 
aa  average  a  rorobelUtm  to  the  brain  proper,  as  1 :  f ;  QBon  an  1 :8.  Thia  ii 
a  general  fact  which  I  have  compfetuly  established.* 

The  second  a!le<red  faet  is,  that  in  impnberal  animals  the  c(>rebellum  is  in 
proportion  to  the  brain  ])ro|>er  "r'  atly  less  tl.an  in  adults.  This  cqtially 
erroneous.  In  nil  nninial'^.  kn,-  jn  vioiis  to  jiuWerty,  hju;  the  eerobeiluni  at- 
tained its  maximum  propui  aon.  And  here  al^o  I  ain  indebted  to  Uie  phrtinol- 
f^sts  lor  haviii;r  led  me  to  make  the  discovery  ol  another  eurions  law,  and  to 
establish  the  itial  i'unction  of  tJie  cerebellum.  I'hy biologists  have  hitherto  be- 
Beved  thai  (he  oenhella  of  all  anknak,  indiffetently,  were,  for  a  certain  period 
■abaeqaeat  to  birth,  greatly  lets,  in  prt^Mvrdoa  to  the  brahi  proper,  than  ia 
adttltif  and  have  taken  no  note  of  the  difleieacee  in  this  respect  between  dtf^ 
fcient  eliMMi  Thaa,  coopletdf  inong  in  regard  to  (he  fiwlt  thejr  have  neece- 
Mrilf  Ofoilobked  the  law  bj  nWeh  It  ia  governed.  In  thoae  aaimab  that  have 
from  the  first  theihD  power  of  voluntary  motioBi  and  which  depend  inuneifr 
atdj  en  their  own  exertions,  and  on  their  own  power  of  a—imilarion  for  nutri* 
ment,  the  proportion  of  the  cerebellum  is  as  large,  nay,  larger,  than  ia  the 
adult.  In  the  elucken  of  the  common  f  )wl,  pheasant,  partridge,  etc.,  this  is  the 
ca&u ;  and  most  remarkably  after  the  first  week  or  ten  days,  when  the  ye>':k 
(correspond! n«;  In  a  certain  sort  to  the  milk  in  (juadrupetls)  has  been  al>- 
sorbed.  In  the  ealf,  kid,  lamb,  and  pr  i!  '  li  in  the  colt,  the  proportion  of  the 
cerebellum  at  birth  very  little  less  than  in  the  adult.  In  those  bii-ds  tlutt 
do  not  poasem  al  oi»;e  tfhe  iuU  power  of  voluntary  motion,  but  which  are  in  a 
n^Md  rtato  of  growth,  the  eerelMllnm,  within  a  km  days  at  least  after  being 
hatched,  and  bj  the  tiane  the  yolk  ia  abtorbed,  it  netlem  or  Uuger  than  in  the 
adoll;  the  pigeott,  iparraw,  alOi^  ete.,  are  exampleB.  In  the  yonng  of  those 
qoadrapeda  thai  tar  eooae  tima  wholly  depend  fyt  nppoit  on  the  milk  of  the 
mother,  as  on  half-asnmlated  ftod,  and  which  have  at  first  feeble  powers  of 
regulated  motion,  tlie  proportion  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  brain  proper  is  it 
birth  very  small;  but,  by  tlu>  end  of  the  ftdl  petiod  of  lactation,  it  has  with 
tbem  as  with  other  animals  (nor  h  man  properly  an  exception),  reached  the 
full  proportion  of  the  adult.  'J'his,  for  example,  is  seen  in  the  yonng  rabbity 
kitten,  whelp,  ete. ;  in  them  the  een'bellum  is  to  the  brain  ])roper  at  birth 
about  aa  1  to  14 ;  at  six  and  eight  weeks  old,  about  as  1  to  6.   figs,  etc.,  as 

t  8m  Mow  (ft)  0»Weight^Shn»fp.m.—Edi. 
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po«wossing  inufti'*lIaioly  the  powrr  of  regiilriio*!  niollon,  but  wliolly  depoTidcnt 
on  t!(«'  milk  of  the  motluT  durini^  at  least  tin'  fir^t  luuntli  aftrr  birth,  f  xhiliit  a 
DicUiuiu  UctWL'on  the  two  cla.<s<'s.  At  birth  tlf"  proportion  i-s  in  theiu  as  1  to 
9,  iu  the  adult  x-i  1  to  6.  This  anaU)j:y,  at  v\!ii,  'i  I  uovv  only  hint,  has  never 
been  suspected;  it  points  at  ih^  uew  and  impormnt.  conclusion  (eorroooratt'd 
by  many  other  iacts),  tliAt  tlie  ccrcbcllum  h  the  intracranial  organ  of  the  uu- 
tridTtt  AeaU^y  that  term  bttiig  tdun  ia  iti  broadoit  signiUcatioB;  aod  it  ocm- 
finnt  alio  an  old  opinion,  mmdy  ramed,  tbat  itls  tbe  condidoiii  of  Toloatnry 

Tba  tUid  aUagBd  ibet  ii,  thafc  tha  prapcHtioB  of  tfaa  MrebaUm  to  the  bram 
prapar  in  difiaraat  qpaciaii  is  in  piDportaon  to  tke  mmyjf  of  the  pbranolo^cal 
Ihnetiflii  attributed  to  it  This  aBwrtion  ia  gimuMUew  as  Aa  olhan.  There 

ate  many  other  fictions  in  regard  to  this  oi*^a ;  bat  these,  I  think,  are  a  suf- 
ficient specimen  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  function  of  the 
aen-boHuin  ;  and  the  cerebclhim,  you  will  rt^collcct,  is  the  citadel  of  riircnology. 

1  shall,  however,  give  you  the  sample  of  another  <reneral  fact.  The  organ  of 
Veneratif»n  rist'«*  in  t\u'  middle  on  the  coroual  surface  of  the  head,  AVomcu,  it 
Is  universall}  »uimiuctl,  nuuiifest  r»>ligious  fooling  more  stronj^ly  and  generally 
tiiun  tuen  \  and  the  phrcuologists  accordingly  assi^rt,  tlia«.  the  female  cranium  is 
higher  in  proportion  in  that  region  than  the  male.  TUt  X  £mum1  to  be  the  veiy 
favcm  of  tnA^  hj  a  eoaqtaiativa  nverage  of  aaaily  Un  hnndred  iknUa  of 
either  sex.  Innaa,thalbiBaleeiioephalosiaooiisidenU7im]lerthaatfaatof 
the  male,  and  in  dnipa  the  crania  el  the  sexes  are  different  Bj  what  dimen* 
sionie  tiheftmale  sknU  lees  than  the  male?  The  ftmale  sfcuU  is  longer,  it  is 
nearly  as  broad,  but  it  is  nmeh  lower  than  Uw  nutter  This  is  en^  one  ef  sev- 
eral curious  sexual  difierences  of  the  head. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  worth  while  mentioning,  that,  by  a  comparison 
of  all  the  crania  of  munlero?^  y>r<'s;erved  In  the  Atiatomical  Mu«eum  of  this 
Univenjity,  wnh  about  nearly  two  hundred  ordinary  «k!i1lH  indilfen'ntly  taken, 
1  found  that  thet^e  criuunali  exhibited  a  <levelopnient  oi  the  phreiiolo^rieal  or* 
gaiis  ui  Destructivene.^  and  other  evil  propensities  smaller,  and  a  de\elopnipnt 
of  tUc  higher  moral  and  iuteUeckial  (|uaiiue»  larger,  than  the  average.  JSuy, 
more,  the  same  result  was  obtained  when  the  morderer^  sknlls  were  compared^ 
not  merelj  witb  n  oonunon  aven^  bnl  with  the  individnal  eianin  of  Edbert 
Braoe^  Geotga  Bnehanan,  and  Dr.  Dnrid  Qv^goiy. 

I  esBit  all  notiea  of  manj  other  dedsTe  finis  si^remTa  ef  (ha  hjpodieib  in 
qiaeetion;  bat  I eannot  leave  tfan  aabjeet  witbont  aUoding  to  one  which  din- 
peOTes»at  one  blow,  n  nmltitude  of  organs,  affords  a  si^ufieant  example  of  their 
accuracy  of  stateaient,  and  shows  how  eanly  mani&etalion  can,  by  the  phrenol* 
<^p^B,  be  acoMDMnodated  to  any  development,  real  or  supposed.  I  refer  to  the 
Frontal  Sin  uses.  These  are  cavities  between  the  tables  of  the  frontal  bone.  In 
consequence  of  a  divergence  from  i'  tch  other.  Tliey  arc  found  in  all  puberal 
crania,  and  are  of  variable  an  '  I"!; miu  without]  wbolly  inappn-ciable  exti'iit  and 
depth.  Where  tln*y  exists  tluy  oi  cuur^*;  interpose  an  insujierabU'  b,ir  to  aiiy 
^timate  of  the  cerebral  dcvtilopnient ;  and  their  extent  ln-ing  undi^eovcrable, 
Uiey  completely  ballle  all  certain  obciervation.   IS'ow,  the  phrenologbl:»  have, 

1  ffcoaaewBeMnOesUso  IqrthtAafkar^prtatsi  In  Br*  Maara^  Jitttmm  ^ftkt  BaK 
%V  flesMowmonir^iAt^Ms.'^Bn. 
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fortanatoly  or  unfortwnatolv,  concentrated  the  whole  of  their  very  smallest  or- 
gans  over  the  region  oi*  th«'  sin!!*;  whieh  !hn«.  inilependently  of  other  imped- 
iment's, renders  all  plm'nologiciil  observation  more  or  less  unecrtaiii  in  re<rarti 
to  sixU  cii  of  their  onjans.  Of  these  cavities  the  anatomists  in  general  seem  to 
have  known  not  mueij,  and  ihe  plir-enolugi^t5  absolutely  QOlMng.  At  leasts  the 
former  are  wrong  in  many  of  their  positions,  the  latter  wrong  in  all.  I  ahatt 
give  yoa  a  nnpk  of  Ifae  kttowfodg*  MdMaMtaMjof  fkm  pknnolagiatt  m 
lUit  point* 

Gtniwtof  «n  lawwd  thaot^ectkmof  Ae  mam  ly  ■iiiiilii^  ^  ewm 
whwi  it  erirted,  tha  platai  thg  ftootri  boaa  iwm  Hill  pMwiM  llMitnrtkii, 
dyik  die  <Mmty  it  oafy  ibnned  by  their  divei^nce  from  paraQofiaiy  and  thus  it 
it  now  detcfibed  Ly  the  phrenologists  thi  i— Iwt.  In  his  latBBt  narks,  Gall 
MMTlsd  that  the  siniu  is  fteqiWBllj  absent  in  meUf  and  seldom  or  never  fband 
in  -women.  But  Spnrzhdm  carried  the  negation  to  its  hi«rhest  climax,  for  he 
avei>  (I  quote  his  words),  "that  children  and  young  adult  j>er?on3  have  no 
holes  Ix'tween  the  two  taMem  of  the  «kn!l  at  the  forehead,  and  that  they  fKcur 
only  iu  old  persons,  or  aiier  ehrojiic  nisanity.**  He  did  not  always,  indeed,  as- 
sert as  much,  and  in  poino  of  bis  works  he  allows  that  they  throw  some  uncer- 
tainty over  the  oi^aus  of  Individuidity  and  Size,  but  not  nmch  over  that  of 
LocaU^. 

Now  Ae  Art  It,  Ml  Imw  MtiMIAed  by  f  inspectkwi rf  igrBwa  hmdnA 
eniila,tlMtiMiM  tfMtttm  awNttn  HOt  i%  irtted,  the  rnminn  dodriio 
of  the  aaatonitliL  But  I  hm  aito  pimd  flMft  tko  vdgar  dootriM  of  liMir 
increMiiig  in  extent  in  proportioo  at  die  tnljeet  advances  in  Bfr,  it  iMtf 
ononaoot.  TkanMdlattaia«Iefar««inMin4lManniiimof  fti»oaaii«f« 
hundred  years  of  age. 

The  two  facts — the  fact  of  the  nnfversal  existence  of  the  anna,  and  its  great 
and  vnrious  and  inappreciable  extent,  and  the  fact  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
phrenologists  in  regard  to  every  circumstance  rnnnccted  with  it  —  these  two 
facts  prove  that  the«e  observci-s  have  been  jjoing  on  iinding  always  manifesta- 
tion and  dcvelujaiiunt  in  exact  ronforniiiy ;  when,  lo  I  it  turn.^  out,  that  in 
nearly  hall"  their  organs^  the  protuberance  or  depression  apparent  on  the  ex- 
ternal bone  has  no  connectioa  wift  any  corre^ndent  protoberwace  or  da- 
praanon  in  btraiii.  Konr,  iiliat  doat  tfab  evtooa?  Ifoi  nienlj  tkaft  day 
wera  nrong  in  regard  to  tiwaa  partfeolar  obaamtnaaaad  die  paiticalarotya 
estabOtbed  upon  the  mistake.  Of  conna,  tira  whole  ofjgui  lying  over  tlie 
aiiMitet  are  awapt  acivay.  Bot  tUt  it  aot  «U|  Ar  die  Aaovy  awppotat,  aa  ila 
coiMfitioa,  tint  Uie  amoaBt  of  Ibe  two  qoaiiiitB  of  iMUlal  taanifestation  and 
cerebral  ^velopment  can  bo  first  accurately  measured  apart,  and  then  com- 
pared tQgedMr,  and  found  to  bo  eithar  eonformable  or  ditconformable  ;  and  the 
doctrine,  assuming  this  posnbility,  proves  its  troth  only  by  showing  that  the 
two  qnalities  thus  severally  estimated,  are,  in  all  f  n^os,  in  proportion  to  each 
other.  Now.  if  the  possibility  thus  assumed  by  Phren (  Incn-  were  true,  it  wonld  at 
once  have  discovered  (hat  the  apparent  amount  of  development  over  the  sinus 
was  not  in  harmonv  with  the  mental  manifestation.  But  this  it  never  did ;  it 
always  found  the  a[>pArLnt  or  ci-.tinal  development  over  the  sinus  conformable 
to  the  mental  manifebtation,  though  this  bony  devobpmantbore  no  more  a  pro- 
povtioB  to  die  eereM  livaiii,diaiiif  ithadbaanlMMftrontfaa  great  toe} 
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tmA  thas  it  k  aft  owe  evldentf  that  manifestation  ascl  dftTeloprocnt  in  geaifil 
WBr  in  their  hands,  such  factidous,  such  arbitrary  quantities,  that  ihey  OttQ 
always,  aader  any  etroumstances,  be  easily  brought  into  unison.  Phrenology 
is  thns  shown  to  be  a  mere  leaden  mlc,  wliu  h  bonds  to  whatever  it  is  aj)j)lied ; 
and,  therefore,  all  phrenological  observation  is  poisoned,  in  regartl  even  to 
those  organs  wbcw  a  «iinibr  obstaele  did  not  prevent  the  discovery  of  thp  <'ere- 
bral  development,  Supj  os*'  a  mathematician  to  propose  a  new  metho*i  loi  tiie 
I  solution  of  algebrMcal  c<piaiions.    If  we  applied  it  and  ioimd  it  gave  a  taLsc 

lesolt,  would  the  inventor  be  listened  to  if  he  tiaid,  —  True,  my  method  is 
imMgiBtfcHBMHiin  iriikkHhMbeM  faded,  1»tbiiD0t|th8rofcffe,profid 
AktiAtbcmmiMlkitliMmilbeeaputlotlMtoit?*  Now,  dibit prasMy 
the  pi»  I  hum  heiid  fto»lh>phwnokigirtiin  idttioo  totiw  <*Wear 
Ikejr  ny,  admit  diat  G«n  ud  S|iunJiaim  been  ail  mag  aboat  IhB 
wtatmf  and  we  f^re  up  tfw  orgaat  abova die  ijm\  \mt  oar  sy^m  is  antooched 
m  the  odMia  which  an  alaata  bajwd  the  laapliiif  tint  olaMjadoas  eavitj." 
To  such  reasoning  there  was  no  ausnai* 

I  should  have  noticed,  that,  even  supposing  there  had  been  no  intervening 
caverns  in  the  forehead,  the  small  organs  arranged,  like  pcnn  in  a  pod,  along 
the  eyebrow?  coiAd  not  have  severally  manifested  any  tiitierence  of  develop- 
ment If  .vi>  Mip;!  )  !■  {>'>  hat  I  make  bold  to  say  was  never  yet  obsierved  in  the 
brain)  that  a  j)orUun  of  it  so  tmall  in  extent  as  any  one  of  the  mx  phrenological 
organs  of  Form,  Size,  Weight,  Color,  Order,  and  Xumber,  which  lie  side  by  side 
upon  the  eyalmnvi,  nai  atrar  paoniaaat  heiyonA  die  faROimding  surface,— I 
my,  supposing  the  prataberaaoe  of  m  tauSk  a  ipol  apoo  dw  oerebial  ocaiToila- 
tioai,it  ooald  nsvar  datanaiaa  a  oonaipaadii^  aauMaea  on  dia  axtanal  taUa 
ofdiaikolL  WhatifOiild ba dia aflfeGt of flofdi a pvoCraBOB of biani apoB dia 
aianiom?  Hfcuoold  oalj  make  room  Ibr  itedf  ia  die  thickness  of  tba  bone  * 
iriuab  il  woaild  attenuate.  This  is  shown  by  two  oonnples.  The  firat  is  taken 
Ham  die  ooarrolutions  theaHoiveiu  I  should,  however,  state,  that  convolution, 
and  an{hu;tuosity  or  furrow,  are  correlative  terms,  like  hill  and  valley, — the 
fcrmer  (convolution*^  W-ing  applied  to  the  windings  of  the  cerebral  surface 
as  rising  tip.  —  the  hit tiM- (;iTifrariui>-it}  ,  or  furrow)  being  applied  to  them  as 
sinking  in.  Convi  liKi  iiis  ;u(  the  winding  eminences  between  the  furrows; 
anfnictuositi^  the  winilin;^^  lU  pressions  between  the  convolutions.  This  being 
understood,  we  find,  on  looking  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  cranium,  that 
the  convolttdona  attenoate  Uio  bone,  wUeh  is  sometiiaee  quite  transparent ~- 
dMipbaaoBi — tfvarthem,  wiieteae  it  lamaiBe  qmte  daAowdieanftaBtaoritifle; 
boldNjCMne»»neqna%0QaftOQft8rnnABa^  YetdMooninolBdone,«biob 
ttw  make  foeta  iir  dwMaWii  in  Aa  bane  tridtont  alaradngitexlanial^iain 
•ftttt  broader,  and  of  ooana  alwaja  loagaiy  tkan  ^  litda  oifana  wiaek  Ibe 
pbrenolo^sli  bava  placed  along  the  eyebrows.  A  fortiori^  therefore,  «e  mart 
tapiKMe  dnft  an  oipm  like  Size,  or  Weight,  or  Color,  if  il  did  not  projeet 
bejoad  the  surrounding  brain,  would  only  render  the  superiaciunbent  bone 
thinner,  without  causing  it  to  rise,  unless  we  admit  that  natnre  aompbusaady 
changi's  her  laws  in  n'TnmnuKlation  to  the  new  doctrine. 

But  we  Lave  another  parallel  instance  still  more  precisely  in  {mnt.  In 
many  heads  there  are  certain  rounfled  eminences  (called  Ghmlulm  Pacchioni), 
on  the  coronal  sui^e  of  the  brain,  which  nearly  correspond  in  size  with  the 
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little  organs  in  rjuostiou.  Now,  if  the  phronolojrical  «!iyipo>sItion  were  correct, 
that  an  eh'valion  on  the  Icain,  oC  so  luuiioii  an  cxtt-iu,  v^oi;]'!  f.-m^o  a»»  t'iora- 
tiou  oil  tli6  external  tai*l<r  of  tlir  Ixme,  —  tlie?«'  cniint-uic^  wuutd  d(}  «o  t]iT 
iuoiis  certainly  ihait  any  &imilar  j>rojectiou  over  the  eyebrows.  For  iho  fnjntal 
1mm  in  A*  frontal  r^gioa  is  under  tis  Mitiaiial  actioii  of  muscles,  and  iliis 
mAm  voold  tottd  powtrihlly  to  pttiitt  4^7  putial  elmlini;  whwrem,  00 
tbe  upper  part  of  tke  ImmcI,  iIm  bona  it  alwaat  tvMty  eaaiBpt  tat  awk  an 
a^ftacf.  BatdotiMgb»d%aa^ai«aAed»ar  PMla  (&o«^ 

t^  Ml  f<ifiiiiyni«^  to  tin  dmimi  ^  htm  oa  tke  — aM  antea? 

Not  IB  dw  very  leMt;  4ka  eimuluai  ia  tiMn«  outwardly  qutia  < 
uniform  —  though  f/nihMf  aiHawatad  to  lha  fhiim—  of 

date  the  intirnal  rising. 

The  other  fact^  whic-li  I  have  stated  as  ?ii1.vrrmive  of  what  the  phrenologisf* 
r«\?nnl  as  th«'  lH>«t-establishe(l  ronstittionts  ot  ttu?ir  ??vsro»n.-  I  f^ntil<1  nnhr  <tato 
to  you  on  my  uwti  authority.  But  rhey  are  founded  on  oom  i  .  .i:  io:i>  111.1. ]i-  vrixh 
thegrt^atost  a^-curary,  aiul  on  jibituouaiua,  which  every  one  i»  i-apui^iio  ot  v»ni- 
fying.  If  the  geiteral  {suiia  1  gave  you  in  r^ard  to  the  cerebeUum,  etc^  are 
fidse,  than  as  I  •  doibinto  daaabar;  ftr  thaas  aao  of  aoah  m  Mtora  Ika*  m 
OM  vtt  the  oidiMi7  diiaoma  of  roam  ooold  en— lit  m  tmrmrqEardto 
tkem,if  1m  aetoallf  made  the  ohtorfatoa.  Tho  tmam,  hmver,  I 
hiifeiiiyBelf  alm^iiHoifpedyaAd  wUehlwonU  towmflyifW  apoa  jroi, 
il  to  toba  MtUng  vpOQ  Ml  Ihnk  ean  pomibly  admit  of  doubt,  and  ulUh  Jtm 
ava  aUa  to  ratify  for  y  omaeha^ ;  and  had  I  mot  been  obliged  to  hmf  on  to 
■ore  important  auhjaala^  I  aught  have  been  tempted  to  dbow  you  by  eitpeii- 
ment  what  T  have  now  been  compelled  to  state  to  ron  upon  atif!iortfy  alone.* 

1  am  Ikto  reminded  of  a  fact,  of  -^tIiI-  fi  !  h<  !trvo  none  of  our  present  phre- 
nolo'ji^t.s  are  aware,  —  at  least  all  their  books  r< ml nlmtly  a^-^crtthe  veri' revcrsei. 
h  L--.  Uiin,—  that  the  new  system  is  the  result,  not  uL  ex(n.*rK'iice  but  of  conjee- 
turo,  —  and  that  Gall»  instead  of  deducing  the  faculties  from  the  organs,  and 
generalizing  both  from  particular  observations,  first  of  all  cogitated  a  faculty  a 
pfipfif  and  tbaii  lookod  aboM  ftv  an  oajjHi  widi  ufadi  to  oooMOi  it»  la  ifeortf 
PlvMolO||jr  WW  Bot  diiowondy  but  sBVontad* 

XoQ  moat  knowy  tiioBy  tlwt  IImw  ako  tipa  dwAMOi  oip  loAor  t#(i  wtniSMtt^ 
tioBp  of  fwiaiia  fccn1tito>  wUoh  obI  b  ooB^MBOolf  d^na  n  Ab  jiiji^okiyoi  of 
Wdf  and  other  pUkeophers  of  the  SopiM;— Ihon  afo  OBtiad  m 
Ihftim  and  i>ch<irfiinn.  ~  literally  dli^  bbmo  and  aibrp  gensej  but  bib 
kaoum  m  English  phrenological  hngBagn  by  the  terms  Causality  and  Compaari- 
mn.  Now  what  T  wl;*h  you  to  C)b«en'e  is,  tljat  Gall'  found  ihose  two  elum?T 
modifications  of  mind,  n.'a<ly  s<hapi''1  rmt  in  the  pr('vi*>iH  theories  of  philosophy 
prevalent  in  his  own  country,  and  then  in  the  language  it^elt.  Now,  this  being 
understood,  you  must  also  kiu>w  that,  in  1798,  Gall  pnblished  a  letter  to  Retzer, 
of  Vienna,  wherein  he,  fur  tho  first  time,  promulgates  the  nature  of  hu  dix- 
trine,  and  we  here  catch  him  —  reum  cor\fitentem  —  in  the  very  act  of  coiyee- 
tiuing.  In  thblottar  bo  Mya;  "I  aanot yateo  fcf  BdTBBcedjBiyrMaawhM 
Bf  to  hafB  daoonrorad  ip«eiBl  organs  1^  SobaHUim  and  IMUbb  (CoBipacinB 


(4)  OaJtaaM  JtoWiPbliL— ] 
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•ad  Gaiwdify),  for  tbo  principle  of  the  Kepi-cscntatlvc  Faculty  H'orstenunffS' 
trnn^jcn,  —  anotbor  fac  ulty  in  German  philosopiiy),  and  for  the  different 
rnrictie*^  of  jndcrm«-nt,  i-(<-."  Tii  this  scQlience  we  see  exhibited  the  real  sowoe 
and  v«'rlt <i>  ri valiiin  ut  tlie  svstem. 

In  th"  I hir.-^n  Hitntj  ot'  Froriep,  a  favonte  pupil  of  Gall,  imdor  %vli(X-.c  eye  the 
"Work  was  j)iil)]i>h('d  in  the  year  18uO,  twenty-two  organs  are  given,  of  which 
the  greater  pixnjoriiou  arc  now  either  translated  to  new  localitic^r  or  altogether 
tiirowu  out  We  find  also  that  the  aoagfatplbr  oi*gan8  had,  in  the  interval,  been 
ibond  for  Scliaiftinn  (ConpariMii),  and  Tidnnn  (Catmlitj) ;  and  wbal  fiv- 
fher  exhthite  tbe  hjrpothetieal  genealogy  of  the  doetrine»  ia»  that  a  great  nnmber 
of  oi]giMUi  are  iwiiniod,  which  lie  wboU^  beyond  the  possible  sphere  of  obsenrap 
lion,  at  the  base  and  towarda  the  oende  of  Ihe  brain ;  as  those  of  the  External 
Sc  iH.  s,  theoe  of  Desirei  Jealousy^  Envy,  love  of  JPower,  loiw  of  Pleasure,  kfe 
of  Life,  eta 

An  organ  of  Sensibility  is  placed  above  that  of  AfTiritlvoneas,  between  and 
below  two  orirans  of  Philnpro;:ren!tivenc««,  —  nn  orj^'an  of  Liberality  (ita  deli- 
cioiicv  !>taii<liii^  instt-ail  v^'  an  or^an  of  Avarirf  A('(jui<itivcnesi>),  is  situated 
aljovo  tin'  (  x  (.'bi-ows.  in  the  po}«itioii  now  o<  cMi()i*. u  i»y  that  of  Time.  *  An  or»ran 
of  liiiagiuatiua 'm  iiiiiuiately  coaaected  with  that  of  Tlieosophjr  or  Veneralioa, 
towards  the  vertex  «f  the  bead;  and  Veradty  Is  pmMematifaHy  establislied 
above  an  oigen  of  Parental  Love.  An  otgnn  of  Vitalttjr  ia  not  to  be  for^uttca, 
■tnated  in  the  mM/iiUa  oUimgalta^  the  development  of  which  Is  measured  bj  Ao 
siaeof  the  foramen  magmm  and  the  thickness  of  the  neck.  These  facnilies 
aadoigana  are  all  now  cashiered ;  and  who  does  not  pciveive  that,  like  those 
of  Caosality  and  Coroparisoo*  which  are  still  suffered  to  remain,  they  were  fint 
devised,  and  then  quartered  on  some  department  of  the  brain  ? 

"We  thus  see  that,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  craniological  hypothesis,  then* 
were  •scvf^ml  tici"s  or  stories  of  orffjins, — some  at  the  ba«c,  ^ntiic  about  tlio 
eentre,  and  othrrs  on  the  surface  of  the  brain.  Gall  M^ent  to  leetun*  through 
Germany,  and  among  utlier  places  Ije  l^  '  tured  at  Goitiagcn.  Here  an  objec- 
tiuu  was  stated  to  his  system  by  the  li  amed  Meiners.  Gall  meaaiured  the 
development  of  an  external  or^an  by  its  proounence.  "  How,"  said  Meiuere, 
**  do  yon  know  Aat  this  pronunence  of  the  outer  organ  indkatee  its  teal  liae  ? 
Hay  it  not  merely  be  pressed  oot,  thon^  itself  of  inftrior  Tolnnie>  by  the  lafg^ 
devebpment  of  a  aalyacent  oi^gnn  ?  "  This  objection  It  was  eanly  seen  was 
ciiflckmate.  A  new  game  must  be  commenced,  the  pieces  ami^^  again. 
Accordingly,  aU  the  oigans  al  the  bnse  and  alxmt  the  centre  of  the  biain  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  whole  oigans  were  made  to  nm  Voy  con  v  :  iontly  upwards 
and  oatwards  from  the  lower  part  of  the  brain  to  itf  ooier  penpher}-. 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  follow  the  history  of  phrenological  variation  through 
the  works  of  Lenno  and  A'illar^  to  tho>:e  of  Bischoff  and  Blmle,  —  wlii<  h  la«t 
repn'««cnt  the  tloi  h  iue  as  it  thnirished  in  In  tlu'sc,  the  whole  comple- 

ment of  organs  wliirli  (Jail  ever  .-idnnttetl  is  detailed,  with  the  exeej)ti<>n  of 
Ideality.    But  their  position  was  still  vacillatinf^.    For  exaniple,  in  Fit>riep, 
Bischoflf  and  Blixle,  tlie  organ  of  De^truetiveness  i^  exhibited  as  lying  priucin 
pally  on  the  parietal  bone«  above  and  a  Htlle  avttsior  to  Ae  ovgan  of  Cog^ 
bntivenem;  while  the  rsgpoo  of  the  temporal  bone^  above  and  betee  the  opoi^ 

sa 
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bgof  tbe  6w in  oIlMr  voids,  its  prasent  aitnalaoa,  is  mftriccd  MKrra  odhie 

Ko  cticoaiitaDee)  however,  la  i*y>r*  f  maA^Kia  tlmi  tbe  tnccenTo  changM 
f)f  shape  in  tiie  oifms.  Kodiiiig  cen  be  more  opposite  than  the  present  Ibrm 
of  these  as  compiured  with  thoee  which  the  great  work  of  Gall  exhiblL^.  In 
Gall's  plates  they  arc  round  or  oval ;  in  the  modem  casts  and  plates  they  are^ 
of  cvciT  variety  of  angular  configuration ;  wid  I  have  been  told  tliat  almosti 
every  now  pclttlon  of  these  vnrie««  from  the  prrrcflinii.  We  nmy,  therefore, 
vreii  apply  to  the  phrcuolo^uML  ftod  his  or^giUQlojjff  the  line  of  Honu.'e  ^— - 

with  this  modification,  thai  we  must  riod  in  the  latter  part,  mukU  rotunda 

Sp  mech  Ibr  Fbreoologx, — Hot  the  doctrine  which  would  sohstitate  the  cal- 
lipers Ibr  Gonsciouniess  in  the  philosophy  'of  nan^  and  the  result  of  my  oliser- 
Talion  — the  reselt  at  which  I  would  wish  jou  also  to  anive — I  cannot  hettiv 
express  than  in  the  languid  of  Ae  Roman  poet**-* 

"KMefte  M  qmm  aMdoa,  wd  pcn>pifls  yim 
QMS  ntSo^  acn  poadm  bstak  ** 

In  what  I  have  said  in  opposiUon  to  the  phrenolo^cal  doovriue,  I  should, 
however,  regret  if  it  could  be  ever  supposed  that  I  entertain  any  feeling  of 
.  ^srespect  ibr  those  who  are  converted  to  this  opinion.  On  the  contiary,  I  am 
prompt  to  acknowledge  that  the  sect  comprises  a  Ua-gt  proportion  of  individn- 
als  of  great  talent;  and  I  am  happy  to  count  anKHig  these  some  of  my  aNCist 
valued  and  respeeted  friendn.  To  the  qaestion»  how  comes  it  thai  so  many 
able  individaab  can  be  believt  rs  in  a  gronndlees  opinion  ?  —  I  answer,  tliatthe 
opinion  is  not  wholly  groundless ;  it  contains  much  of  truth, — of  old  truth  it 
must  be  allowed ;  but  it  is  assuredly  no  disparagement  to  any  one  that  he 
should  not  refuse  to  admit  facts  so  j»trennoK?ly  assorted,  and  wbit  h,  if  true,  so 
neee?»*nnly  infnr  thf*  whole  conclusious  of  the  j^y^tviu.  But  as  to  the  raerv 
circuui-tnnce  of  iiiimliors,  that  is  of  comparatively  little  \v(  ijjht.  —  , f-n/uw 
pesaimi  lurhn,  —  and  tlic  plavauloglcal  doctrines  an-  of  sucli  a  nature  that  thev 
arc  secure  ol"  liitdiug  i-eatly  converts  among  the  many.  There  have  been  ulto, 
and  there  are  now,  opinions  lar  more  nnlversally  prevalent  than  the  one  in 
4gQeslion»  winch  nevertiielesB  we  do  not  consider  on  that  acconnt  to  be  node- 
niable. 

(6.)  An  AccorxT  of  KxrERTMrxis  on  the  Weight  nnd  KrL  VTivr:  Phoportioxs 
of  the  Brain,  Ckk^ukllux,  and  Tubes  Amnularb  in  Max  and  AxuLkij^ 
nudcr  the  various  circumstances  of  Ago,  Sex,  Country,  etc. 

(Published  in  Du.  Mon  ro's  Avainmu  of  the  Bram^  p.  4-^. 
Edinhurgb,  1831.— £d.) 

The  fellonng,  among  othw  condnsfams^  are  fiwnded  on  an  indociion  drawB 
finm  above  six^  human  br^ns,  from  neariy  three  hundred  human  dndlB»  of 

1  ^in.  L.  1.  ep.  L  100. — £l>.        2  Manillus,  ir .  880.  —  Ed. 
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detenuiiied  MXf  ^tiie  eapaettjr  of  whicfc,  bj  a  meUiod  I  devised,  was  taken  m 
tnoAf  and  the  original  weight  of  the  brain  thus  reeovered,— and  finm  ntore 
than  seven  hundred  brains  of  different  animals. 

1.  In  man,  the  adult  male  Enoeplialos  is  heavier  than  the  female;  the  former 
neaHy  aTcraging,  in  the  Scot's  head,  3  lb.  h  oz.  troy,  tlio  latter,  3  lb.  4  oz. ;  the 
difiTerctii  P,  t  oz  In  malc^  of  this  country,  about  oiu>  brain  in  Be?en  is  found 
abovt'  4  11)  troy;  in  females,  hai-dly  one  in  one  hundred. 

2.  Iti  mail,  the  Encophalos  reaches  its  full  size  about  seven  years  of  :\<^r. 
Th'i<  was  never  bclore  |irovt'ii.  It  is  con^monly  believed  that  the  brain  and 
the  boily  attain  their  lull  devclo|>mcnt  together.  The  Wenzels  rashly  gcuural- 
ized  trom  two  cases  the  concluaon,  that  the  brain  reaches  its  full  size  about 
aeven  years  of  age ;  as  SoBiiuQering  had,  in  Eke  manner,  on  a  single  ease,  erro^ 
neoutily  assumed  that  it  attains  ili  laat  g;rowth  by  tiiree.  Gall  and  Sparsheimy 
on  the  other  band,  assert  Chat  tbe  increase  of  thaencephakia  b  only  terminatad 
abont  forty.  The  resnlt  of  my  indnction  is  dedooed  from  an  average  of  ihirfy- 
six  brMns  and  skulls  of  children,  compared  witb  an  average  of  seTeral  boa* 
dred  brmns  ami  i^knUs  of  adults.  It  is  perbapi  superfluous  to  obsefve,  that  it 
is  the  greater  development  of  the  bones,  muscles,  and  hair,  which  renders  tbe 
adult  head  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  child  of  seven. 

3.  It  is  extremely  flotihtful  v.helher  the  cranial  contents  nisually  diminish  in 
old  a^'^--  The  vulgar  opinion  that  they  do,  rests  on  no  adequate  evidence,  and 
my  induction  "wonld  rather  j»rove  the  negative. 

4.  The  conmiuii  tioctiiac,  that  the  Atrican  brain,  and  in  particular  that  of 
the  Xcizt'Oi  is  greatly  analler  than  the  European,  is  false.  By  a  compau^ou  of 
the  capa4.  iiy  of  two  CafiVe  sknlli^  male  and  female,  and  of  tbirteen  negro 
eiania  (u  male,  ftve  female,  and  two  of  donbtM  tax),  tbe  eacepbalos  of  tbe 
Afirican  waa  fennd  not  inferior  to  tihe  average  siae  ef  tbe  European. 

5.  In  man,  tbe  CerebeUnm,  in  relation  to  the  brain  proper,  comes  to  its  ibD 
proportion  abont  tbree  yean.  Hub  aati-pbrenolo^eal  feet  is  proveif  1^  a  great 
induction. 

6.  It  is  extremely  doubtftil  whether  the  CcrcbeUom  usoaUy  diminishes  in 
old  age;  probably  only  in  cace??  of  a'r 'y^A  Vr  fenllii. 

7.  Th'-  feniale  Cerf"!H'lhim  is,  in  <;eneral,  eonsiderahly  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  brain  proper,  than  the  male.  In  the  hianaii  siilijt  et  (the  tuber  ex- 
cluded), the  former  is  nearly  as  1  to  7.G;  tlie  latter  nearly  an  1  to  6.4;  and 
this  sexual  (liflerence  appears  to  ]>e  more  detcruiinate  in  man  than  in  most 
Other  animals.  Almcwt  the  whole  difTerence  of  weight  between  the  male  and 
female  encephali  Uim  in  the  hrmn  proper ;  the  cerebeUa  of  the  two  sexes,  abao* 
hitely,  ata  nearly  equal, — the  pr<:pondei«nee  latber  in  fever  of  tbe  women. 
Ibis  obeervation  ia  new;  and  tbe  tmtb  of  tbe  pbrenokipcal  bypothesis  implieB 
tbe  leverse.  It  coaferms  tbe  tbeoiy  of  tbe  fenotioo  of  the  eerebellmn  notieed 
in  tbe  fellowiag  paragrapb. 

8.  Tbe  proportion  of  the  CerebeUnm  to  ^  Brain  pioper  at  birtb,  variaa 
greasy  in  different  animals.^ 

9.  Castration  lus  no  effect  in  dhninisbing  tbe  cerebelhnn,  either  absolntsfy 

1  For  tbe  renuiindor  of  ihh  MOtSoa,  SSsabOTt,  ilfiBiig  IL(«)pb  Flljllol^gillS,' 
•to.,  top  e&3,  *'  motion."— Mo. 
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or  m  relation  to  the  brain  proper.^  The  oppoate  dpctrine  V  an  idle  fancy : 
though  asserted  by  the  phrenolpgiili  w  tfaeir  molt  tDCoalivttttible  ftcC 

Provrtl  hy  n  large  induction. 

in.  The  unh'nr«a!  optnion  Is  fti\^.  that  man.  of  all  or  almost  ail  animal-*,  has 
tln'  •^in;il!(  >t  crrclx-llmii  in  jiroportii^ii  to  the  brain  jiropor.  Manv  of  lh«  com- 
uioac^t  ((ua(lrii{K-«lj  aitd  birds  have  a  corcbellum,  in  this  relation, proportioaaUy 
smaller  than  man. 

11.  Whal  bw  not  been  olmrvod,  tlie  profportkm  the  Tuber  Annnhre  to 
ib»  CerebeUiUD  (and,  a  majore,  to  the  brain  proper)  is  greatly  Iqm  In  duldren 
liiui  in  adnlti.  In  a  gjiil  of  one  jeer  Qm  my  taUe  of  banum  brains)  it  Is  ae 
1  to  16.1 ;  in  aaotber  of  two,  as  1  to  14.8;  in  a  bojr  of  tlireepaa  1  to  1&S;  and 
fhe  aTerage  of  cbildran  under  seven,  ezhibilB  the  pores,  in  proportion  to  the 
cerebellDni,  much  anaUer  than  in  the  average  of  adnha^  in  whoot  it  is  ooljr  as 
1  to  8,  or  1  to  9. 

12.  In  specific  pravitr,  contrnn*  to  the  cnrrcnt  doctrine,  the  cnccplialm  and 
it5  parts  rar^'  very  litllc.  if  nt  all,  from  one  aije  to  another.  A  child  of  two, 
and  a  woman  of  a  hundred  years,  arc.  in  this  resptjrt,  nearly  equal,  and  the 
interniedtale  ages  ^how  hardly  ntore  than  individual  diflerencea. 

13.  The  sipecific  gravity  of  the  brain  does  not  var^-  in  madness  (it  one  case 
of  chronic  insanity  is  to  be  depended  on),  coatraij'  to  wluift  hat  been  alleged. 
In  fever  it  often  does,  and  remaihably. 

14.  The  oerebeUitm  (the  conTorse  of  the  received  opinhm)  has  a  greater 
specific  gravify  than  the  twain  proper,;  and  Ibis  dtifore&ce  isconaderaUy  mora 
maiked  in  birds  than  in  man  and  ijoadmpeds.  The  opinion  also  of  the 
ancients  is  probably  true,  that  the  eerebellmn  is  harder  tiiaa  the  brain  proper. 

15.  The  human  brain  doei  not,  as  asserted,  potocss  a  greater  specific  gravitf 
than  that  of  other  animals. 


(e.)  RKMABks  OM  D&.  MoitTOx's  Tables  oh  the  Sizb  op  tue  Uslxxs. 

(Commnnlfiat^  to  the  EdMmnfh  New  PMmophical  JounuiJ,  (tnidactcd  by  ProAsBOr 
XvuKSOsr.  8oe  Vol.  XL VIII.,  p.  330  (1850).  For  Dr.  Monrox's  Tables, ses 
the  MOW  Joonal,  VoL  XL YUL,  p.  S»i. — &o,} 

What  Erst  strikes  me  in  Dr.  Morton's  Tables,  completely  invalidates  his  con- 
dniions,  —  he  has  not  distingmshed  ma3e  fitan  finule  crania.  Now,  as  die 
fenuJc  encephatos  is,  on  an  average,  some  fear  omicea  troj  less  tiian  die  male, 
it  w  impossible  to  compare  national  dnillfl  with  nalioiial  skalb^  in  respect  of 
theur  capacity,  vnlem  we  compare  male  with  male,thmale  with  ftmale  heads,  or, 
at  least,  know  how  many  of  either  sex  go  to  make  up  the  national  complement 

A  blunder  of  this  kind  i?  made  by  Mr.  Sims,  in  his  paper  and  valuable 
correlative  table  of  the  weight  two  hundred  and  fii\y-three  brains  (Mctlit9 
Chirurgical  Transactlnmty  vol.  xix.).  He  there  attacks  the  result  of  my  observa- 
tion (published  bv  Dr.  Monro,  Ann'(nn>f  of  ihi'  Bmin,  etc.,  18^1),  ihnt  the 
human  enctphaloi  (brain  proper  and  fnfter-bram)  reaches  its  fvUl  size  btf  seooi 

I  the  sitot  i^hi  Hwl,  to  toswms  tts  surtWPw.  tm  tlis  eapsriSMli  woqiisd  lyM. 
I«m«t,  silsd  bjr  sir  Bmlnto  BmU^  l^j^pist  JbfiiMM,  nol^B.—an. 
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jfienrt  of  agCy  perhaps  somewhat  earlier.  Id  refutation  q&  this  paradox,  he 
?lnmj>«  the  malf  ami  IcmuU'  brains  together;  and  then,  because  he  finds  thi^ 
the  average  wt»inr)it  of  his  adults,  amontj  whom  the  males  are  gjcatJy  the  more 
numeiDUs,  is  hir^jcr  than  the  avera^ie  weight  of  his  iuij)uljeral5^,  amon^  whom 
the  females  prepouderate,  h(>  jumps  at  onci?  to  th«?  couclusion,  tliat  1  am  wrong, 
and  Uuit  the  encephalos  eoiiiinu»-s  to  jiji'ow,  to  diiuiiuhh,  and  U>  grow  a'^aiii  (!), 
for»  1  forget  how  long,  after  tlio  period  of  maturity.  Fortunately,  along  with 
Iiis  crotchets,  he  haa  given  the  detail  of  hb  weighings  i  and  hij  table,  when 
properly  arranged,  eOlkfiltM  himself  and  taperfliiotalj  Mllftmi  me.  Tkat  i% 
compuing  Che  girb  with  Ihe  vonen,  and  the  boys  with  the  menf  it  appears, 
from  his  own  indnotion,tbat  the  cranial  cootenti  do  reaoh  Hie  ararege  amoont, 
even  before  the  age  of  teven. 

Tiederaann  (/>«  Ulm  des  Neger$j€te^  1837,  p.  4)  notes  Ae  contradiction 
of  Sims's  rciiult  and  mine ;  but  he  does  not  solve  it  The  same  isdone  and  not 
<lone,  l»y  Dr.  Bostock,  in  his  Phy.<u4ogy,  Tiedemanai  however,  remarks,  tluK 
hi-5  own  observations  rnin<  ido  with  mine  (p.  10);  is,  indeed,  evident  from 
his  l"ahU»  (n.  1 1 )  *»  Ol"  the  cranial  cap.n  ity  from  birth  t<j  ndole«t!'on<'e,"  thnufih, 
unlortuiiatt  ly,  in  that  tahle,  but  in  that  aioue,  he  has  not  dl>i  riuiiiuaeil  i!ir  .sex. 

Dr.  Mortuu'a  eoiu-lusion  as  to  the  comparative  size  of  the  Ni-irro  brain,  is 
contrary  lo  Tiedemaua'ii  larger,  and  to  my  smaller,  imluction.  wLli  h  roiu  ur  in 
proving,  that  Ae  Negro  encephalos  b  not  less  than  the  European,  and  greatly 
laiger  than  the  Hindoo^  the  Ceykmese,  and  sundiy  other  Asialie  brains.  But 
Hie  vice,  ahreadj  noticed,  of  Df.  Morton's  induction,  renden  it,  however 
extensive,  of  no  cogency  in  the  qoestkML 

Br.  Uiorton's^thod  of  measniing  the  capacity  of  the  eraniom,  is,  certainjy, 
no  ** invention**  of  his  friend  Mr.  Phillip-:,  being,  in  eiHier  ibnn,  only  a  clunuj 
and  wnsatjujactory  modification  of  mine.  Tiedemann's  millet-seed  aifordiH  lik^ 
wl5t<>,  only  an  inaocnrate  approximation  to  the  truth ;  for  seeds,  as  found  by  me, 
varv  in  weijjht  acoordin^r  to  the  drouirht  atid  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
arc  otherwise  ill  adapted  to  rei omt  the  size  of  the  brain  in  the  «nTaI]<'r  ani- 
mals. Tb*3  pliysiolojrisls  who  havu  lat^'rly  f  illowed  the  method  of  fUlini?  the 
cranium,  to  ascertain  the  aui  timt  of  the  cranial  contents,  iiave  adopted,  not 
without  perversion,  one-half  of  my  process,  and  altogether  omitted  the  other. 
After  rejectung  nrastard  seed,  which  I  first  thought  of  employing,  and  for  tlie 
season  qiecified,  I  found  that  pnre  silidoiis  sand  was  die  best  mean  of  aocom- 
pltshing  the  purpoae,  from  its  soitable  ponderosity,  ineompresnbifity,  equality 
of  weight  in  all  weathers,  and  teniu^.  Tiedemann  (p»  81)  says,  that  he  did 
not  employ  sand,  because,  by  its  greater  qteci&c  gravi^,  it  might  eaaily  bunt 
the  cranial  bones  at  the  sutures.**  lie  would,  by  trial,  have  found  that  this 
olyection  is  fhtile.  The  thinnest  skoE  of  the  youngest  infant  can  resist  the 
pressure  of  sand,  were  it  many  times  nr^^ater  tlian  it  is;  even  ^lortou's  le^ 
shot  proved  harmle*??  in  thi*  respect.  But,  while  iiothin^r  rrmhl  an'^wer  the  pur- 
pn«e  better  tlian  saiu],  still  this  affbnled  only  cue,  and  that  an  iuadi  * juate, 
Uieaa  towards  an  end.  AnothiT  wn*"  refpiiyito.  By  wi  iiiliiiii:  the  biain  of  a 
young  and  healthy  convict,  who  whs  hanizi  d,  an<l  afterwards  weighing  the  sand 
which  his  prepared  cranium  contained,  1  determined  the  proportion  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  cerebral  substance  (which  in  all  ages  and  aniraaU  h  nuai'ly 
ct^ual)  lo  tlM  qpeeifie  gravity  of  lSh»  sand  which  was  empluy  od.    I  ibm 
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©blaincd  a  foniiul.'i  1)\  Avliidi  to  nvovcr  tin*  original  weight  of  the  en(  i-])]ialoi 
ia  all  tliy  crauia  whirh  wi  re  fiile<l ;  and  Leruby  UruugUt  brains  wel^lu-d  and 
ukulls  gauged  into  a  univer^  rtilatiun.  On  the  cootrary,  the  coxupamau^  of 
Twdemaiin  and  llortoii,M  they  stand,  are  linuted  to  iheh' own  Tabl^  liiava 
met  and  again  tettod  tbe  accuracy  of  this  process,  by  experiaMot^  m  die  low 
aniflMlif  a»d  bava  tlMC  peiftet  con6d«Pca  in  the  oartaia^  «f  in  rewlt,  be  Ac 
ftolilaoi  to  nwover  tha  weigM  of  the  cnoephaloi  ten  iht  cnaSnm  ot  a 
low,  or  fnuk  the  amalvm  of  an  dapliant 

I  niay  oonelada  by  saying,  dtti  I  have  now  establiiM,  l^art  from  die 
paoof  by  averages,  th<U  the  human  encephalot  dem  not  incream  ^fUr  lie  ^  0f 
Mam,  at  highmL  Thk  has  been  done,  by  meawring  the  heads  of  the  Mme 
young  pcrsonn  from  infanry  to  a(lolo>ren(H»  and  maturity ;  for  the  slight  increase 
in  the  i\7.o  of  {h.r  ht  ail,  aiU-r  sovcn  (or  six)  is  exhausted  by  (be  develofunent  to 
be  aUowtid  in  the  buneS|  muacica,  iut^iuaents  and  hair. 

(The  following  Is  an  unpnbliahed  Memoiandimi  in  lefbranee  to  pra- 
cediag^ED.) 

March  23,  1850. 

FoTind  that  the  sjuv  ifu'  wf»!2rht  of  tho  santl  I  had  «^mp!<n'od  for  moa^mring 
the  capacity  of  craniai  was  that  the  sand  filling  32  cubic  inch^  weighed  12,160 
grain*. 

Found  at  the  same  time  that  the  milletrgeed  occupying  the  same  number  oi 
cubic  inches,  weighed  5665  grains. 
Thna  the  proportion  of  milleteeed  to  waif  in  specific  gravity  it  at  t :  9.147, 
One  eafaio  iacb  tbu  eontoini  $60  graina  sand ;  and  177  grsuMi  miUet-seed. 


(d.)  Obioival  RESEAnoTT"!  ny  tttf  FnoxTAt.  ^j^rnr.n,  triTn  OpsaaTAttona 
OM  THJua  BaajuKoe  qm  tab  I>o«Jua  or  rujtKXOi.ooY. 

(Ptorn  Tht  Meiied  Timm,  May,  1845,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  159 ;  June  7,  1845,  YoLXH, 
p.  177 ;  Aogoft,  1845,  VoL  XXI.,  p.  a71.^£D.) 

Boforn  prnr'fodin^  to  stat*^  In  ilctail  the  varion*5  facts  and  fictions  rolatlvi*  to 
the  Frontal  biaus,'  it  will  be  [)ro|K'r  to  jin-niise  some  necessary  inibnuatioa 
totirhiiig  the  natuH'  and  relations  ol'tho  '^inux-.s  themselves. 

The  o  if  v.v  phftrwhtjoruiii  arc  two  (  innirs.  s<'|)arated  from  caeli  other  l>_v  a 
perpendicular  osseous  partition,  and  lornied  between  the  tables  of  the  irontal 
bone,  in  consequence  of  a  divergence  of  tliese  tables  from  their  parallelism,  as 
the}'  descend  to  join  tbe  bones  of  the  nose,  and  to  bnfld  the  otbits  of  die  cje» 


1  It  ir>  proper  to  ol»erve,  that  tbe  note*,  of 
which  tlie  following  iji  an  abi«fraPt.  w^re  writ- 
t«u  ubuvG  »lxt<M»  years  ago,  nod  have  not 
klnoe  beea  add«l  to,  or  «m  looked  at.  Thef 
were  iiiicndcil  fur  jmrt  nf  a  tiv!>ti*o  to  be 
ettUkd,  Tk*  Fiaiotu  qf  Fbrfnotogy  ami  tht 
Wiuu  ^  HatmJ*  Hj  itswirebes,  kowevw, 
partlcalarljr  into  tto  lolitioiKt  of  tlx  ctte- 
bo>h»ni.  and  the  j^cncral  growth  of  tlie  brr.in. 
convinced  mo  tbat  the  phrenological  doctrine 
WW  wheUjrnwiwt!^  «C  a  •ariMsrahtattaii 


and  Bhould  tbe  detail  of  my  ctbacrratSoiu  tm 
thw*  priiiits  b»'  erer  pttbU^hM,  It  \*in  i.ot  b« 
doue  in  a  polcnitcal  torm.  My  Dottt*  on  the 
fiontal  stewM  bovteg,  1iow«f«r,  been  oast  la 

rt  liition  to  the  phn  nofojrlcnl  hr]ioihi  -is,  I 
have  not  thought  It  ne&marf  to  take  the 
labor  of  altarfaig  tiMSH,  — eKpccially  as  tbo 
plkretiological  (Ictit^i  Is,  In  truth,  a  comple- 
TDPnf  nf  nil  po«eibl«  omn  on  tbe  nltJeei  ot 
these  cavities.  « 
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They  aire  not,  liowetnar,  mere  biof^ganic  vaeoitles,  aristng  from  tlie  recesnon  of 
the  booy  plates;  they  eonstitate  a  part  of  the  olf^M^iy  apparatus;  they  are 
lined  with  a  membrane,  a  continaadon  of  the  pituitary,  and  this,  copioiuijr  mtp- 
plied  with  blood,  secretes  a  Ittbticatiiig  mocos  which  is  discharged  bj  an  aper- 
ture into  the  nose. 

Various  theories  brive  l)ooii  proposed  to  explain  the  mode  of  tiirir  formation  ; 
but  it  i**  only  f?ic  fa'  t  of  their  fxistriico,  frequency,  and  de<rrec,  widi  wlii<  li  we 
are  at  j>n'.>fiit  interested.  In  the  lietus,  manifested  only  in  nidiment,  tliry  are 
graduiiily,  but  iu  different  subjects  variously  developed,  until  the  ;i^'e  ot  pu- 
berty; they  appear  to  obtun  tlietr  ultimate  expansion  towards  the  age  of 
twmity-five.  They  are  ezdosiTely  oceasioned  by  the  eleTation  of  the  external 
(able,  winch  delennines,  m  het,  tibe  rise  of  the  nose  at  die  peiwd  of  adoIes> 
eence,  by  affording  to  the  nasal  bones  their  formation  and  sopport. 

Snndry  hypotheses  have  likewise  been  advanced  to  explain  their  nsci,  but  it 
if-ill  lie  enoQgh  for  us,  from  the  universalis  of  their  appearance,  to  refute  the 
sioguUr  fancy  of  the  phrenolo|^sts,  that  these  eavities  are  abnonnal  varieties^ 
Uie  product  of  old  age  or  disease. 

But  thou:rh  tho  9inn«es  arc  rnrelv  if  ever  absent,  their  size  in  cverv  dimcn- 
5ion  vari(  .-<  to  infinity.  Laying  a>'ido  all  rarer  enormities,  and  speaking,  of 
C(>uri»t*,  omI}  of  j-ulijeets  healthy  aiel  iu  the  prime  of  liie,  in  jjuperlirial  extent 
the  sinu.^  N>ineti!uuii  reaches  hardly  above  the  r(jot  of  the  nose,  soinetinie.H  it 
covers  nearly  the  whole  forehead,  penetrates  to  the  bottom  ol  the  orbit,  and, 
turning  the  external  angle  of  the  eyebrow,  is  terminated  only  at  the  junction 
of  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones.  Now,  a  sinus  is  small,  or  almost  nnll  upon 
one  side,  ~  Ml  the  other  it  is,  perhaps,  nnnsnally  largo ;  while  in  no  dimension 
are  the  two  cavities,  in  general  strictly  correspondent,  even  althon^  the  outer 
Ibrehead  presents  the  most  symmetrical  appearance.  In  depth  (ot  transveise 
distance  between  the  tables)  the  sinns  is  equally  inconstant,  varying  indcter* 
minably  in  diff  i  >  nt  beads,  £rom  a  line  or  less  to  half  an  inch  and  more.  Now, 
a  sinns  gradually  disappears  by  a  jrradiia!  convergence  of  its  wall.>»;  now  these 
walls,  after  running  nearly  parallel,  suddenly  unite.  Now,  the  depth  of  the 
f  avity  de  ren=o^  fmtn  centre  to  eirciimfercnce ;  now  the  plates  approximate  in 
the  middle,  ami  rict  ile  farilier  from  each  other  immediately  before  th»  y  ulti- 
mately unite.  Ill  one  eranluiu,  a  sinus,  collected  within  itself,  is  t'lii  1\  numrled 
off;  iu  unuiher,  it  runs  itilo  meandering  bays,  or  is  sub<li\iilt  ii  in'.u  sH^'paiitte 
chambcrji,  these  var>  ing  without  end  iu  their  relative  capacity  and  extent.  Iu 
depth,  as  well  as  in  extent,  the  capacity  of  the  sinos  is  thus  wholly  indetemun- 
able ;  and  no  one  can  predict,  fivm  external  observaUon,  whether  the  cavity 
shall  be  a  Imlging  scanty  for  ally  or  roomy  Ibr  a  mouse. 

It  is  an  error  of  the  grossest*  dial  the  extent  of  the  anus  is  indicatiKl  by  a 
ridge,  or  crest,  or  bfiater,  in  the  external  bony  plate.  Bach  n  pivtnberanre  haa 
no  certain  or  even  probable  relation  to  the  extent,  depth,  or  even  existenee,  of 
any  vacuity  beneath*  Over  the  laigest  cavities  there  is  fire<iuently  uu  bony 
elevation ;  and  women,  in  whose  crania  these  protuberances  are  in  general  ab- 
sent or  very  small,  exhibit  the  sinuses  as  nniversnlly  existent,  nnd  no?,  p"rhr>ps, 
proportionj^bU'  le-js  extensive  than  thn«e  ot  nii  n.  Tin'  i  xiernal  ridge,  luiwt  vrr 
prominent,  is  otteii  inen>ly  a  sudden  oiitwanl  tlii'-kt-niii?  of  the  bony  m;i!1, 
which  aometiokes  has  a  small,  sometimes  no  cavity  at  all,  bvueath.    Apari  also 
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from  tbe  vat  uii  v,  though  over  tUe  regiuu  ol  tlie  eiiias,  no  quarU^r  of  die  cratilum 
presents  greater  differences  m  thidlLDess,  wlu^iher  in  different  subjects  or  in  the 
mmt  lieid,  than  Hm  plalet  and  diploe  of  Hie  frontal  bond*,  and  I  have  Ibnnd 
lluii  the  bony  trails  tbeflM^Tee  proeentod  an  impediment  vfaich  varied 
eiaUj  from  tiuree  to  tfairteea  Unei  z—**JroiUi  nuUa  Jkht." 

Bat  the  "/iwifo*  mHa  JSdtt,**  m  a  phmMtogical  relalkii,  k  fivther  i2hiA«led 
by  tibe  acddento  of  ili  rinati  which  aU  coacnr  in  manifeiting  flii  onlvendi^ 
and  pomiblj  capaeioat  size  of  that  cavity.  That  eavity  ia  aometimea  oia?iipied 
by  stony  concretions,  and  ia  the  seat  <^  ulcers,  cancer,  polypni,  and  san-onifr 
Wl»en  acutely  inflamed  the  senmbility  of  its  membrane  becomes  painfully  in- 
tense; and  ever)'  one  hns  cxpor!<»nced  its  irritntion  wlion  Fsimply  afTocted  vnth 
catarrh.  The  intK'osity  of  this  membrane,  tlic  gn-at  extent  aixl  ?oriiriiy  .4  tie 
caverns,  Jdiin-d  with  th«»ir  patont  openinir«  into  tin-  iioso,  rciulrr  thi*  >iiiii>'  4  a 
convenioiil  harbor  for  the  uidulation,  hatt  hini?,  and  nouri?»hnii'iit  oi"niai)y  para- 
sitic niiiiuaU;  indued,  the  motley  multitude  uf  its  guests  mij^hi  uhuo^i  tempt  us 
to  regard  it  as 

—  '  Tilt'  ci^torn  for  all  OTtCpif  thing! 

To  kaoi  and  gcudvr  iu."  l 

"  Chacuu  a  i»tm  Vt  n'o<]uin  dans  la  teste" — Qlu  ui  jik^  suus  vdlicat  Ver- 
mis"—  an»  ada{r»»8  which,  from  the  vulgarity  of  the  lUcial  otcurifuce,  woirid 
seeui  inoi  a  thau  metaphorically  true.'  AVith  a  frc(iuency  sometimes  epidemic,* 
flies  and  insecU  here  aaeend  to  apawn  their  e^rgs,  and  majj;gots  (other  than  phre- 
nological) are  bred  and  fiiatered  in  these  genial  labyriatfaa.  Worms,  in  every 
loathsome  divenity  of  slime  and  hatr» — reptilea  anned  with  ftags, — crawlers 
of  a  hundred  feet, — ^ected  by  the  acore,  and  -varying  from  an  bob  to  half  an 
eU  ia  length,  cause  by  their  auction,  burrowing,  and  erodon,  excraciating 
headache,  cooTuIaons,  delirium,  and  phrensy.  With  many  a  namfil<«>  or  non- 
descript vi.sltor,  tlie  leech,  the  lambricns,  the  aacaris,  the  ascarius  lutnbncoidcsi 
the  fasciolAf  the  emca,  the  oniscus,  the  gorditis,  the  forficula,  the  acolopendra, 
the  scorpiodcs,  and  even  the  sforpion*  are  by  a  hundretl  olwcrvers  ri»corded  as 
finding  in  these  "antros  va.st" — th<  -c  "  ^pehmci  ferarnm,"—  a  btrthplace  or 
an  asylum.^   And  the  fact,  sufliciently  striking  in  itself,  is  not  without  fiiguifi- 


1 

1  "  Or  keep  it  us  a  ci^tem  fur  find  toads 
To  knot  sad  gendsr  Is.*' 

Ot!„!h.,  MX.  iv.  8C.  R  — Kn. 

S  Id  the  ffoutal  sinuses  worms  oiid  iui><^ 
amiiol  unfrtqutntlji  ftNUd.  Volgtel,  Hamdi.  d, 
PBl*o(.ltMl.  18IM,r6l.  i.  ])  '-'"2  I  quote  him, 
tn.tfrrr  omnium,  a8  onc  of  thc  t)«KtftIHl  OHO  Of 
the  ino6t  roouut  autboritiiM. 

S  Foreatns,  Cte.  JUM.,  lib.  xzL  lehol.*  SB. 

4  Wo^A  v.Wr^.  De  Marit.  Int.  HI).  I.  0. 1  :  f;<  -ncr, 
JtEu.  Anat.  lib.  T.;  Boi)«ti«  S^mk  Obs.^  V31\ 
Ferrettl.  I  hora  reftr  to  the  norplon  ftlovo. 

i  Ijonf*  bororu  tlie  siuus  was  nnutumicnlly 
(Ir^critH-d  In  Tarpi,  thJ?  patlioJoyficn!  fjift  had 
been  wi'il  kiiowu  to  phywcinns.  Tiie  pre- 
wrlptloB  of  tlM  Delphie  orsdo  to  Dwaos* 
tboMs  of  Atheai  Ua  Us  opOepq^  sbom  that 


the  (irei'ks  were  nwarc  of  the  existence  of 
worms  te  tiie  frontal  ctBOMa  of  tbo  gook 

(A'cx.  Trnl!!iiii,  lit).  !.  r  ir>  Amnnc  the 
Arabians,  Aviccuna  (Fcnestelia  lib.  iii  tr.  S. 
o.S)t0ll»iisitwas-w«n  known  totbotiidln 
jihyfiicians,  that  worms  were  peuorated  iu  tbc 
forehead  imror<li:ii' ly  nbove  llie  root  of  the 
UOBC,  were  fruqui'uiiy  the  cuttte  of  Ltcudaotiot; 
•ad  muoM  (Coatlaot,  lib.  1.  o.  10)  dboartcs 
that  this  w.is  tho  (nihiM  ii  of  s.  Ii.mo  .-i-.k! 
oUifun.  Amoug  the  modenus,  my  medical 
IgDOMMt  cuffge^  flioiv  wtbofttisi  tasa  I 
cau  alniuct  8iisiiiiio&  pttifnpt  •tmptr  lo  aaasi. 
Tlic  curions  reailpr  mny  coti«n!t,  amiv* 
Others.  YalcscuB   dc   Tarantu,  ^licuJaus  de 

Xloolls,  Xamllai  DoBstas,  THnsiH 
Telli.  BcaedvttL  HoUoriBi.  Dnratas.  FsbiiaiM 
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cancc  in  relation  to  the  present  inquiry,  that  those  intruders  principally  infiat 
the  sinuses  of  women,  and  more  especially  before  the  periofl  of  full  pti1)orty. 

Bwvh  is  thit  <^u-:it  and  ina|)prt'i'i:ible  variation  of  the  frontal  sinus  and  its 
wall?*,  tlirit  -vvc  may  well  laii;ili  at  every  attempt  to  estiiualc.  in  that  quarter,  the 
<k'v<  l<.)piiifnt  of  any  part  of  llio  iiubjacent  hemispheres,  were  thai  pan  larger 
than  tiie  largest  even  of  the  pretended  phrenological  oi^aiis.  But  tiiio  is  noih- 
ing;  Behind  Umw  a^aom  oavenu,  in  ntt^r  igoonuiGe  of  the  extent,  fre- 
quency, and  even  exisfeBnce  of  this  impediment,  the  phrenologists  have  placed, 
not  one  largo,  bot  seventeen  of  their  vexy  aoaaMeat  mgans ;  and  bave  thne  ena** 
bled  an  always  insnnnonntaUe  obslaele  fo  operate  in  dispraof  of  dieir  system 
in  its  highest  intensify. 

By  coneentralinn;  all  (lu  ir  organs  of  the  smallest  ase  iridiin  the  limiti  of  the 
sinos,  they  have,  in  the  fii^t  place,  carried  all  tbose  mgana  whose  range  of 
development  was  least,  behind  the  obstacle  whose  range  of  devekqnnent  VU 
greatest.  Where  the  cranium  i^;  tliinner  and  comparatively  more  Ofjual  in 
thicknejis,  they  have  placed  all  tin-  oigaus  (those  oi  fhp  ]>ropen8itie3  and  senti- 
DientH)  wliirh  present  the  bro-Klest  t.urface,  and,  as  iliey  themselves  assure  us, 
varying  in  tht-ir  develupment  I'rom  the  centn'  to  cin-nmrerenee  by  an  inch  and 
upwardii;  while  all  llie  organs  (those  of  the  intellect)  which  have  the  nar- 
rowest expansion,  and  whose  vaiying  range  of  development  from  the  centre  ia 
stated  to  be  only  a  (quarter  of  an  ineh  (less  even  than  the  fourth  of  the  varii^ 
tbn  of  the  othen),'  these  have  been  acenmnlated  behind  an  in^edunent  whose 
ordiWy  differences  are  far  more  than  sufficient  to  explaui  every  gradatimi  of 
dke  pretended  development  of  the  pretended  organs  ftomthdr  smjUlest  to  their 
largest  ate. 

In  the  second  plaoe»  they  have  thus  at  onoeduown  one  half  of  their  whole 
organolo^'y  beyond  the  verge  of  possible  discovery  and  possible  proof. 

In  the  thinl  place,  by  thu«?  evineinp:  that  their  oliservations  on  that  one  half 
had  been  ouly  illusive  fancies,  they  have  alTonled  a  criterion  of  the  eredit  tri  be 
fairly  atrconled  to  their  observations  in  relation  to  the  other:  they  liave  sIkjwu 
in  this,  a»  in  other  parts  of  their  doctrine,  that  tnani/eslation  and  deveiopiustU 


nndannf,  Znriita  LtTKltnnii!!,  TTorrnlos  dc 
£«u,onia,  i'vtrus  r«ulus  Moj^dus,  AiigoJUniu, 
AlntHn*,  CorseHoa  Gtauna,  Genwr,  Ben»- 
M  i  iii^  Fpmclios,  RiolauuB,  Forc»tiifi,  Bar- 
tholiiius  Ferrctti,  ItolUuck,  Olaus  Wormius 
(who  himself  f;jvcted  a  worm  from  the  ooee 
— WM  It  a  imSltf  iflbolkMi?)  StnetiiM  (who 
iit<>n  rrlntes  his  tmti  cn«r).  Tu!p1t>«,  Ilcur^ 
uius,  .Ronaagut,  Jlooardis,  Scbcok,  Seueitas, 
Xontent,  Boi«ni,  BoDCtw,  H«rlodiat,  Kvk' 
ringiiis,  Joubcrt,  Volkammer,  Wohlfarfh, 
Nnnnoni,  Stalpert,  Vaiider  WIcI,  Mor;ra^iii, 
Cltricus,  Dc  Blegiiy,  Salzmann,  Houuld, 
Hill.  KU${oar,  Utu^  Malo«(,  SMidUbrt,  Hen- 
H:ird<-r.  Sfro' Slabber,  Nfl  T?o«fn, 
Bazoax,  Scha«n>cl;midt,  Quelinatz,  Wolf, 
BtanMilNMhf  Ploeeqwt,  Bur,  Ricdihi.  Z*- 
charidc)!',  LAiigc.  Bocltcher,  Welgt?,  Writ<lKTg, 
Trota,  Voigtei,  itodolplil,  finmMr,  etc.,  eto,; 


nnd  of  journals  —  Eptum.  ^Hsr. .  Aeta  tt  yova 
Acta  Cmot.  Nat.;  Cotmntrc  LiUr^  Nor.  2{ 
Bnthmr  Bbmmilimgt  Ztmumfig  Med.  JSwm.; 
Edinb.  Mnf.  SMaft;  Lomdon  Ch*onicle ;  Pliila- 
dilphia  TnMoetiomt  BmmMi'*  MM,  ML, 
etc.  etc 

1 10*7  hm  OMatJott,  Oat  the  ntdttlaUon  of 

thetB<frii'^  ovioos  (whicli  iK-cattionoUy  iiifi>cts 
tint  bumao  einus)  forms  a  finequeut  epidemic 
■inOQg  elicep  and  goats.  Tbt  bonM,  the  dog 
(and  probobly  nuMt  Other  aalBuda)  u*  staat- 
larly  tifTTictid. 

1  Combe'8  Sysuntf  etc.,  p.  SI.  "  the  difler- 
mee  la  dcrrdopaMut  bttwam  •  luie  Mid  a 
Miinll  organ  of  the  propennitic!*  and  some  of 
the  Kcntinicnta,  amouiitB  to  an  hicli  anil  up- 
wards;  and  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  the 
orgtM  of  Intel  tect,  wbloli  SN  natmralljr  naatl- 
crtbaatlMfllhm." 
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are  quantitiue  ivhlch,  be  iLe)'  what  they  muy,  cau  ou  tUeir  doctriue  always  be 
brought  to  an  equatkm. 

Maj,  in  the  fimrlh  plM,  m  if  ilniwimiHMl  to  tmiiMmd  drnMlves— to  U 
<»a  lowwr  deep  beneith  the  hiweit  deep,"  tfaejr  have  even  plaoed  the  kmer 
their  leait  oigens  at  the  Ttgy  pouH  iriii«e  thiar  the  gieateat  obtteclet  «m  in  Hi 
Ugheifc  potancji  by  placing  th»  oigue  of  coBfigentioa,  mi  weq^and 
aace,  etc.,  towards  the  internal  angle  cf  the  cgrebfoir,  the  liteaSioit  wheie  ^ 
anus  is  almo-t  iiniforniljr  deepcsU 

Nor,  in  th**  finh  place,  were  they  less  unfortunate  in  the  location  of  the  rest 
of  their  miinHrst  organs.  Those  they  arranijcd  in  a  scrips  aloiijr  tht-  upper 
edge  of  the  ()ri)it.  wliere,  iiuU-pcndeiitly  evi-n  of  the  sinus,  the  JfUie  varii-«  iiioro 
in  thickness,  troni  one  inilivl(hial  and  from  one  nation  to  another,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  ^kiill :  and  where  the?e  onjans,  hanily  Urger,  are  narkeil 
together  uiure  closely  ilian  peas  in  a  pui.  Theiie  pretended  orgaus,  a  they 
even  severaUy  protruded  from  the  brain«  as  they  never  do  —  if  no  sinus  inter- 
▼ened — and  if^  initead  of  lying  under  the  tfaioifceit,  they  mm  aitaato  under 
the  thumeat  bone  of  the  onainaa}  these  petty  organs  could  not|  even  in  theie 
ciicimwtanwgi  leveel  Aeir  devekipinent  hj  detenmning  anjr  eletation,  &r  k« 
aa/  foddea  elevalion,  of  the  incombent  bone.  That  bone  ihe^  oootd  ei^ 
attenaate  at  the  point  of  oontactf  by  causing  an  indentation  on  its  inner  iQ^> 
ftce.  This  is  shown  by  Trhat  arc  cnlhd  the  glands  of  Pacduoni,  thou^  eno- 
neoodj.  Theae  bocBcs,  which  lae  oHea  Iboad  at  laige  as,  or  laiger  dian,  the 
organs  in  question,  and  which  arise  on  the  coronal  surface  of  the  eneephalos, 
attenuate  to  the  thinnest,  but  never  eleratc  in  the  «>lightest,  the  external  bony 
plate,  tii(»ii;:h  there  the  action  of  the  mu^eles  jiresents  a  smaUer  inipeilinient  to 
a  partial  eU  vation  than  in  the  superuiliary  region.  This  I  have  fi^uently 
taken  nr)tL'  of. 

As  it  is,  these  minute  orprans  are  expected  to  betray  their  distinct  and  rela- 
tive  doTelopnienta  through  the  obetacle  of  two  thick  bony  walls,  and  a  brge 
intervening  chamber;  tiie  Yarding  difbteaee  of  the  impeifiBient  being  oAea 
eoaaderably  greater  than  Ihe  whole  diameter  evea  of  ^  organs  tibemselTea. 
Hie  fact,  however,  is,  that  those  ofgans  are  coounonly,  if  not  alwaysi  developed 
only  in  the  bone,  and  maj  be  cat  oat  of  die  craninm,  even  in  an  impnbenl 
skull  destitute  of  the  sinns,  ^vifho1lt  trenching  on  the  confines  of  the  brain 
itselil  At  the  external  angle  of  the  eyebrow  at  the  orgtat  of  slumber,  the 
bone,  esclnstve  of  anj  shins,  is  sometimes  found  to  exceed  an  inch  in  tliii^- 
ncfs. 

How  then  have  the  phrenolo^sts  attempted  to  obviate  the  objection  of  the 
sinus? 

The  dtyt  organs  which  Gall  excogitated,  he  placed  in  the  region  of  the  sinus; 
and  it  is  mauiiest  he  was  then  in  hap]>y  unacquaintance  with  cvcrythiug  con> 
nected  with  that  obaoarioas  cavi^.  In  ignorance,  howevert  Gall  was  totslty 
eclipsed  by  Spuraheun;  who^  while  he  seems  even  for  a  time  unaware  of  its 

1  Every  one  who  bat  ever  examined  tbc  Itiminie  a  u  iittteem  maxhm  diiftmt.**->(Jli 

tiini*  knows  Ibat  wlttt  Sehiiln  has  olMnrr«d  Car.  Owrft,  JOa  fUft^  itoL  AimL  Oat^  L  p 

if  true  —  "in  fHo  nngulo  qui  ad  narf"  p«t,  ftOB.) 
oavitatia  fiuulus  est,  et  Loo  in  loeo  6u«  oesium 
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eatbtence  at  a  normal  ocenrrence,  liaa  omltipfied  die  Bomber  and  dinunidiedi 
the  size  of  die  Olgana  which  the  sinus  regularly  covers.  By  both  the  I'lunilcrs, 
tbeir  organologf  was  published  before  they  had  discovert>d  the  fomiidable 
nature  of  the  impediment,  and  then  it  was  too  late  to  retract  They  have 
atteniplod,  indi  td,  to  tliKh*  the  objection;  but  the  manner  in  which  they  hnvc. 
floundered  on  from  blunder  to  blunder,  —  bhmdor?  not  moro  iucon.sisti»nt  with 
each  oth«»r,  thnn  contrary  to  the  fact, —  shows  that  they  have  nev«r  dared  to 
open  their  eyes  on  the  reality,  or  never  darxMl  to  a<  knowledge  their  conviction 
of  itn  effect.  The  series  of  fictions  ia  relation  to  the  frontal  sinus,  ia,  out  of 
nurenologr,  in  truth,  unparalleled  in  die  history  of  science.  These  fictions  are 
aabsdtnfted  Ibr  ftdi  die  liinplest  and  moife  palpable  in  nature ;  they  are  anbsd* 
tated  hr  fkcta  eontiadieted  hf  none,  and  prodauned  bj  eveiy  analomicaK 
anAoriijr ;  and  diej  an  Mbsdtnted  Ibr  ftefa  -which,  aa  detennining  die  compe- 
tency of  phrenological  proof,  ought  not  to  have  been  rejected  without  a  critical 
Tefutation  by  the  founders  of  that  theory  themselves.  But  wliile  it  semned 
possible  for  the  phrenolo^sta  to  find  only  troth,  they  have  yet  continued  to  Hnd 
nothing  but  error — error  alwajs  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  the 
truth.  But  if  they  were  thus  so  curiously  wrong  in  matters  so  ea^y,  notorioos, 
and  fiinfiinipntal,  how  far  may  'vrc  not  presnmo  them  to  have  gone  astray  where 
dicy  wiTC  not,  a!^  it  wore,  preserved  frotn  wandering? 

The  fi*  tioiisj  by  which  phrcnoh)LM.stji  would  obviate  the  objection  of  the  fron- 
tal sinus,  may,  with  the  opposing  facts,  be  divided  into  four  classes;  — as  they 
relate  1°,  to  its  nature  and  effect;  2"^,  to  its  uulication}  8%  to  its  frequency  i 
and  4*,  to  lis  f&s. 

1— Natvbb  AMD  EtnoT  ov  tan  Bnrtia. 

Pact.  —  The  frontal  sinns  only  exists  in  consequence  of  the  recession  of  the 
twoerdnial  tables  from  their  parallelism;  and  this  rere'sinn  is  inappretiitble, 
consequently,  no  indication  is  afforded  by  the  e.xtcmal  plat^i  ot'  the  emmcnce 
or  depression  of  the  brain,  in  contact  with  the  inteniaL 

To  this  fiwt,  Gall  opposed  die  ioUowing 

/lefibA.— The  firantal  onus  interposes  no  impediment  to  die  ohser?ation  of 
cerebral  development;  ibr  as  the  wills  of  this  cavitj  are  exacdy  parallel,  the 
effect  of  the  bsain  upon  the  inner  table  most  consequendy  be  expressed  by  die 

eater. 

Authorities  for  the  Fiction,  —  This  fiction  was  originally  advanced  by  Gall,  in 
his  T.e  turcf,  and,  thoiifrh  nrvcr  for-mally  retracted,  has  not  lx*en  repeated  by 
him  or  Spnrzheiin  in  their  works  siiljspfjnently  pnbHshed.  I  therefore  addnrc 
it.  not  as  an  opini<jn  now  actually  held  by  the  ]>lirenuIogist8,  but  a«  n  pT»rt  onlv 
oi'  that  cycle  of  vacillation  and  absurdity  which,  in  tlu'Ir  attempt^  tu  dude  the 
objectiua  of  tho  sinus,  tliey  have  fruitlcji.sly  accomplished.  That  it  was  so  orig- 
inally advanced,  is  shown  by  the  following  authorities ;  which,  as  bcyoud  the 
reach  of  readers  in  general^  I  shall  not  merely  refer  to,  but  translate. 

The  fint  is  Froriep;  and  I  quote  Ihnn  the  diiid  edition  of  his  Dan^ung, 
ete^  which  appeared  in  180S.  This  author  was  a  papil  and  IKcnd  of  Gall,  on 
whose  doctrine  hedefiverad  lectures,  and  bSsworii  is  referred  to  by  GaU,ia 
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froitul  tiiuui»cti  aru  luuiid,  aud  Ueru  constitute  Uie  vauliiag  oi  tlic  t'oreheaid, 
iMivertbelen,  Gall  main  tains  that  the  braiii,  in  couiequtMioe  of  the  walk  of  tlaa 
liniiiw  l}-ing  quite  panUd  (? !),  if  able  lo  «flbet  fikewue  the  oaier  plate,  ttd 
to  determiiifi  ita  protabannoe." — P.  61.  Hie  dooU  and  wonder  am  bj  tbe 
disciple  hiaiMld 

The  eacond  anthoritx  k  Bartelsi  whote  JjiUknpob§ud^  B€m»km»gm  ap- 
peared in  1 806.  In  regard  to  the  impoitaat  objection  dmmi  from  the  frontal 
nntuet,  Gall'*  oral  reply  it  very  conformable  to  nature.  *  Here,  notwithstaa^ 
ing  the  intervening  cavity  in  the  boaei^  there  is  found  a  paralleiiam.  betiNwa 
the  external  and  internal  plafes  of  tho  craJHum.'" —  P.  125. 

Prmtf  i>f'  fhf'  Fni't.  —  In  rol'titatiou  ot  a  li.  iiini  so  riilii'ulmi^,  it  is  um:('("t">>>,ir\ 
to  say  a  .-injlc  word;  even  the  j)hreiii)!n;ji^ts  n.)\v  define  the  nnus  by  "a  di^cr- 
genre  from  parallelism  between  the  two  tables  ot"  Uie  boae."* 

1l  wiku  oiiXy  in  abandoning  this  one  fiction,  and  from  the  conviction  dial  tiie 
tttius,  when  It  existed,  cUd  present  an  imuperable  obstacle  to  observatioo,  that 
tlie  phraoolo^sls  were  obligcMl  to  resort  to  a  plardlitj  of  (iciiooB  of  ftr  infimor 
efficacy;  for  what  mattered  it  to  litem,  whether  these  cavities  were  ipdisoovc^ 
nble,  frequent,  and  capaciaai>  la  effect,  they  intmposed  no  obstacle  to  an 
obeerration  of  the  brain  ? 


l^oefL — There  is  no  correlation  between  the  extent  and  existence  of  a  sinosi 
and  the  existence  and  extent  of  any  eleTation,  whether  sapercOiary  or  glabel- 
lar ;  either  may  be  present  without  the  other,  and  when  tioth  are  coexistent 
they  hold  no  reciprocal  proportion  in  dimension  or  fi^^ire.  Neither  is  tbeve 
any  form  whatever  of  cranial  development  which  gnanntees  either  the  absence 
or  the  prosenee  of  a  subjacent  cavity. 

To  this  fact  the  jihnmolofri^ts  an*  tinnnimous  in  opposing  the  foUowinir 

luctian.  —  Thf»  sinus,  when  present,  betray*?  its  oxist<'nce  and  exieut  l>y  an 
irro'jular  «»IevaiI(Hi  ut'  a  peculiar  eharnetci-,  iiinler  ilic  appearance  of  a  U)!iy 
ivl'j,'-.  or  erest,  or  blialcr,  and  is  distinguished  li-Qin  the  regular  turaus  under 
fvhieh  tlie  phicuological  orguus  ai'c  developed. 

Atith<miiea  for  the  Fieiion, — It  is  sufficient  to  adduce  GaQ'  and  Spurzhelm,^ 
followed  by  Combe,^  and  tiie  phrenologists  in  generaL  In  support  of  dieir 
po:«ition,  they  adduce  no  testimony  by  anatomists,— *no  evidence  from  nature. 

Proof  Iff  the  FaeL  —  All  anatomical  authority,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  is 
opposed  to  the  fictbn,  for  evety  anatomist  concurs  in  holding  that  the  sinuses 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  absent ;  wl^reas  the  crests  or  blisteie  which  the  phrenolo- 
gists regard  as  an  index  of  these  cavities,  are  oomparativdyof  rare  occurrence. 
It  must  be  admitto<l,  however,  that  some  anatomists  have  rashly  connected  the 
extent  of  the  internal  sinus  with  the  extent  of  the  external  elevation.  The 

1  Combe,  Sjfstem^  p.  32.  3  PAy«.         p  £33 j  Ejram.  of  O^ecL  p.  TVi 

s  Aiua  ft  nyt.,  t  IV.  ]».  48,  it  Mff.;  sad,  In    J«mk.«  p  X1& 
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s!?.f enient  of  the  fad  is  tiie  ntalt  of  1117  own  observfttioii  of  above  three  hun- 

dr*;«l  crania;  and  any  person  who  woald  in  like  manner  interrogate  nature, 

will  fiiiil  flmt  t!i(»  lnrj,'i'*:t  sinii«cs  nrt^  frequently  in  those  forclR-ads  which  present 
no  sn|»»'f  iliary  or  L'laholinr  t'h'vafiiin?.  I  may  notice,  that  of  the  fifry  gknlls 
whose  iilirt'iiolo'^ical  development  was  marked  under  the  direction  of  Spurz- 
heim.  and  of  which  a  tabh?  is  ai>pended,  the  only  one  head  where  the  frontal 
siuuscii  are  noted,  Iroiu  the  ridge,  us  present,  is  the  nvaly  crainmii  No.  19;  and 
that  cranium,  it  wiU  be  aeeo,  has  smuses  considerably  beneath  even  the  average 
meat. 

» 

IIL-Feeque.nct  of  the  Sihus. 

■ 

/Vir/.— KnoMt  are  rardj,  if  ever,  wmting  in  anj  healthy  adnlt  head  of 

either  sex. 

To  this  ftct,  tibe  ]dbienolog^  oppose  the  three  fiiUairing  ioofHunstent  fio- 
Ikms: 

Fiction  T.  —  Tlic  sinuses  are  only  to  be  found  in  some  male  heads,  being  fre- 
quently aWnt  in  men  until  a  pretty  advanced  age. 
Fid  ion  II.  —  In  women  the  sinu^^es  are  rarely  found. 

Fiction  III.  —  The  presence  of  the  sinus  is  abnormal ;  young  and  adult  ixir- 
sons  have  no  cavities  between  the  tables  of  the  firontal  bone  — Uio  real  frontal 
siiiiiBea  occurring  only  in  old  penons,  or  after  ehroino  ioMaitjr. 

Au&mties  for  Fkthn  L — This  fiction  Is  held  in  tenns  by  GalL>  The  oAer 
phrenologislB,  as  m  ihaU  see,  are  mnch  fhrdier  in  the  wrong.  Bat  even  ibr 
this  fiction  thej  haTO  addnced  no  testimonj  of  odier  obsenreni  and  detailed  no 
obeervaliona  of  their  own. 

Pro(^<if  lA«  Foti  in  OjigMsduMi  to  this  Fiction.  —  All  anatomist*^  —  there  is  not . 
a  ang^e  exroptinn  —  concur  in  maintaining  a  doc^ne  diaaMtlically  opposed  to 
the  figment  of  the  phrenologists,  that  the  slnu'^e"  are,  ev«»n  in  men,  frequently 
or  jrcnerallv  absent.  Some,  however,  as^rt  that  the  sinus  in  a  state  of  health 
is  never  wantinp; ;  while  others  insist  that,  though  very  rarely,  cases  do  occur  in 
which  it  is  actually  deficient. 

Of  the  latter  opinion,  Fallopius'  holds  that  they  are  present  '*  in  all  adults," 
except  occasionally  in  the  case  of  simous  foreheads,  an  exception  whieh  Kiola- 
nns*  and  odwm  have  Aama  to  be  ftise.  Sebidie,*  Vnndow,*  Boddens,*  **  that 
the}  are  soMMlinnsf  absolntelj  wanting  in  eaaes  where  the  craninm  b  tpon^y  and 
koneyeomhedJ*  PalQrn/ that  they  are  sonietinMS,  thoi^  twvljr,  absent''  Wit- 
tieh,*  <*that  they  are  oImosC  olisoyt  present,  thoii|^  it  may  be  admitted  tbat  in 
some  very  rare  cases  they  are  wanting;"  and  StalpaH  Van  der  Weil*  relates, 
that  he  had  seen  in  Nuek's  Mosenm,  preserved  as  a  special  rarity,  a  cranium 
without  a  frontal  unus."  Of  more  recent  anthoiities,  Ili[)p<)llte  Clo  iuet^*^  ob< 
serves,  that  tiiey  are  afUbmtsan/ii^;"  and  the  piesent  X)r.  Monro ibnnd,  in 


1  Ju  qnotfid  above. 
1  Opem. 

S  Coaitn  ilf  Os-1  p.  468. 

-I  De  s,n.  rhf  Oip.  Aom  Fkg$.  MmL  Imp, 
Cats.,  vol  i.  otw. 
a  JByafc  Jmat. ».  dm  On.  4ks.,  SM.  W. 


9  Obs.  Anat.  SO.,  obe.  1. 
f  On.,  p.  lOo. 

8  l)f  Olfaclu.  J).  17. 

»  rV)?.  liar.  Cent.  Post,  pert  prior,  o^4i 

10  Anat,  Drm.t  aeq.  1^3,  ed. 
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fortv-fivc  '•knils.  that  -while  tliroo  only  -wi  rv  •witliout  the  sinus,  in  two  ot"  tlic-m 
(as  obsorvi'ti  by  SijlmUc,  Winslow  auil  Buddeus)  tbe  cavitj  had  merely  been 
filled  up  by  tho  deposition  of  a  spongy  bone. 

Of  the  Sonant  opnuoOf  wliicli  holdt  that  the  ^nua  is  always  pre^nt,  I  uecd 
oely  qaote,  iiutar  cmnimm,  Ibe  &aAitmkf  ti  BhunBabM^^  viMiae  iUostrioos 
repaistioii  is  ia  a  pteoHar  muam  iMOciitwi  with  ae  wmhmef  of  iSb»  hnM 
enniam,  and  who  ttfon  cdabialed  Ui  pvoftauml  waogaMiioa  bj  a  fliwf  Hi 
tion,  in  •ome  iwpaett  tfars  most  «bbonit»  m  pww,  on  ffae  FrmI  Sinva 
themselves.  Tliis  anatomist  cannot  be  pTsuaded,  evett  oa  ohwii  i  ■Ikia  cf 
Hir;hinorc,  Albinus.  Ilaller,  and  the  first  Monro,  that  normal  cases  ever  oecor 
of  so  improbable  a  defect;  "for,"  ho  says,  **  independently  of  the  •li>ca?<*s  after- 
wanls  to  h<'  oonsiderf'«l.  I  can  with  dithLulty  admit,  that  healthy  individuals  are 
ever  wliolly  destitute  <>f  the  trontal  siniH  ;  on  the  contniry,  I  am  convinced  that 
these  di^tintJin-hprl  men  liaro  not  applied  the  ^catost  diligence  and  resean  It." 
In  thia  ujtiniou,  as  uLiJKjrved  l*y  tiie  present  Dr.  Monro,' Blumenbaeb  is  sup- 
ported by  the  concurrence  ot"  Burtin,  I'oi-tal,  Stimmering,  Caldani,  etc.  Nor 
does  the  fiction  obtain  any  countenance  from  tl^  authors  whom  Blunaeobach 
opposes.  I  have  consulted  them,  and  find  that  they  are  all  of  da4  sf 
aaatoousts  who  regard  iba  abaence  ef  tfM  liaas^  Aooc^  a  possible,  as  a  ma 
and  meaiorable  pbenomeooa.  Higbanre'  6aads  Us  aiserfioa  on  Aa  aag^ 
case  of  a  female.  Albinna,^  oa  bis  owa  observaUoBt  aad  oa  ibat  of  odwr 
anatooiisti,  declares  that  sintises  are  eeiy  tardf  absttiL*  Tbe  fiist 
MooKH*  speaking  of  tl^  infinite  Tariety  m  siae  and  figure,  noticea  is  a  vewak- 
able  ocourreni  e  that  he  had  even  teen  ohms  in  which  they  were  absolutely 
wanting."  And  Haller*  is  only  able  to  estabiisb  tiia  esosplioa  oa  the  caae  of  a 
solitary  cranium. 

My  own  exjK'rience  is  snim  stated.  TIavinf;  examine<l  alcove  three  hundred 
crania  for  the  pnrpoac  of  determining^  this  point,  I  have  l)een  nnable  to  find  n 
angle  skull  Avhollv  destitute  ol'  a  sinus.  In  crania,  wiiieh  weria  said  to  he 
examples  of  llieir  absence,  I  found  that  the  sinus  slill  existed.  la  Kuue^ 
indeed,  I  found  it  only  on  one  sido,  and  in  many  not  ascending  to  the  point  of 
tiie  glabellar  region,  tiiroogb  wbicb  crania  are  generally  cot  roaad.  Tbe  oaly 
instances  of  Its  total  deficiency  are»  I  befiefo,  tbose  abnonnal  caaea  ia  vbscbt 
as  obserred  by  aaahMni8li»  Ae  ori{pnal  cavily  baa  beea  safaaeqneatly  occapied 
by  a  pmaicose  deposit  Of  this  deposit  As  only  aramptoa  I  met  witb  oecaiaad 
in  males. 

A  uihoritiu  for  FieHon  II.  —  This  fiction  also  is  in  tefoiaiaiuntained  by  GalU 
Neither  he  nor  any  other  phrenologist  has  adduced  any  proc^  of  this  paradox : 
nor  is  there,  I  believe,  to  be  found  a  singli^  authority  for  its  support;  while  its 
refutation  is  involved  in  the  refutation  already  given  to  fiction  I.  Nannoni,' 
indeed,  fays  —  '*  the  opifiinn  of  Fallopius  that  the  frontal  sinuf«e?  are  often 
wanting  in  women,  is  letuUMi  by  ubscrvation  ; "  but  Fallopiui*  says  notliinsr  of 
the  sort.    It  is  alsio  a  curiuuis  circumstance,  that  the  great  majority  of  cases  in 


*    1  De  Sin  Ftont.,  p.  5. 
S  Wtm^  rol.  L  p.  188. 

3  Duq.  An<u.  IHi  iii.  c.  4. 

«  JmimI.  JffKf.,  lih.  L  c     et  Tab.  Oil. 


6  OtUd.  par  StUy  p.  6*. 
S  Ami.  Jain.    Pi.  UH 

"  A«  aliovc. 

»  ItaUaio  (U  AnatomMf  1788,  p.  6ft. 
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wlucli  ^orms,  ^to.,  hnr(^  hnrn  fimnd  in  WkVBfhun  OCCmred  in  iemalet* 
This  is  noticed  by  Salzniann  ami  Ildnold.^ 

^fv  o'vn  oliservations,  rxtrndiug,  m  I  Imvo  rt.Mnarke(l,  to  above  three  hun- 
drci  eraaia,  confirm  the  doiirine  of  all  anat()inist>,  that  in  eithor  sex,  the 
absence  of  this  cavity  is  a  rare  and  abnormal  jjliaMiomcnon.  if  not  an  » i  roncous 
asscrtioD.  I  may  notice,  by  the  way,  the  opinion  of  bonie  anatoiui:«i5,'  tiial  the 
mnvrnt  are  naaUer  in  ipomeii  thaa  in  mmi,  mam  to  be  the  molt  of  too  luflty 
an  inductkm;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  firom  all  I  have  obforred,  that  pro* 
poftionally  to  the  leu  «e  of  Hib  toale  onHuun,  thejr  wiU  be  ibund  et^ually 
extennve  with  the  male. 

Amhonii€»/br  FkHon  IIL —  Tlua  fietiQii  me  maintained  by  Spnraheim  vhile 
in  this  country,  from  one  of  whose  publicattoiu'  it  is  extracted.  It  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  highest  flights  of  phrenological  fimcy.  Nor  has  it  failed  of  exciting 
emulation  in  the  sect  While  a  man,"  says  Sir  George  Mackenzie,^  ^  is  in 
tho  prime  of  life,  and  healthy,  and  manifests  the  fai  ulties  of  the  frontal  organs, 
gu  1i  :\  L-avity  rery  sehlom  exists  "(!)  W^e  have  cxanitnod  a  GKEAT 

M  \vv  fknlls,  and  ffe  Itacc  not  t/it  stt^n  ONE  having  the  sinus,  that  could  be 
proved  lo  huvc  belonged  to  a  person  iu  the  vigor  of  life  and  n»ind.''(!!)  Did 
Sir  Georjie  ever  see  any  skull  irlueh  belonged  to  any  "  person  iu  tlx'  vi^or  of 
life  aud  miud  "  without  a  sinus  ?  Did  he  ever  see  any  adult  skull  of  any  pcj> 
won.  whatever  in  which  inch  a  cavity  was  not  to  be  found  ? 

Proof  of  Oe  Fact,  in  <^ponlhn  ta  Iftit  FSetion.'^'naB  fiction  deservee  no 
special  answer.  It  is  already  mere  than  sufficiently  reliitod  ondcr  the  fint 

It  Is  tme,  indeed,  the  doctrine  diat  tiw  fiontal  sinnses  wax  laige  in  old  age  is 
stated  in  many  anatomical  vratka,  I  find  it  as  &r  back  as  those  of  Vidus 
Yidius  and  Fallopius,  bat  I  find  no  ground  for  such  a  statement  in  nature. 
This  I  assert  on  a  comparative  examination  of  some  thirty  aged  skulls.  In 
fkctf  ahout  the  smallest  frontal  anus  that  I  ever  saw,  was  in  the  head  of  a 
woman  who  wa^  act  iflontally  killi  d  in  her  lmn<lred  and  first  year.  (See  also 
the  appended  Table.)  I  take  this  indeed  for  one  of  the  iustanees  in  which 
anatomical  authors  have  blindly  copied  eac  h  fjthor;  so  that  what  originates  in 
a  bhuidrr  or  a  rash  indnction,  ends  in  having,  lo  appearance,  almost  catholic 
authority  in  it.s  favor.  A  curious  instance  of  this  sequaeity  occurs  to  nie.  The 
commuu  fowl  has  an  cncephalos,  in  proportion  to  itb  body,  alxnit  a^s  one  to  live 
hundred ;  that  is,  it  has  a  bram  less,  by  relation  to  its  body,  than  almost  any 
other  bbd  or  beast  Ften  (Pnetos)»  in  a  mudi  table  idiicfa  he  published,  gave 
the  proportion  of  the  enoeph^  of  the  cock  to  its  body,  by  a  Unnder,  at  about 
half  its  amount;  that  is,  as  one  to  two  hundred  and  Mj.  HaOer,  copying 
Potti'k  observation,  dropt  dm  cipher,  and  reeords  m  his  table^  the  brain  of  the 
common  ibid  as  bearing  a  proportion  to  the  body  of  one  to  twenty-five.  This 
double  error  was  shordy  cofned  by  Cuvier,  Tiedemann,  and,  as  I  havu  myself 
noticed,  by  some  twenty  other  physiologists;  so  that,  at  the  present  moment, to 
di^pnte  tlie  fart  of  the  common  fowl  havinn  a  brain  more  than  double  the  pire 
of  the  human,  in  proporti«m  to  its  body,  would  be  to  oaintaia  a  paradox  couu* 

1  A  Tmrn,**  Mr  JSpems.  (RsDcr,  Z)>v.  •  jtiwMr  i»  Ot^mUmu  §§tim  tkt  PirtiiiM 

MmL  nma.  I.  a.  X.)  of  cdl,  ete ,  p. 

3  Tnstar  mmkmfW*  SaoUMilm,  IkF.  C.U,  *  Mutrmtmit,  f,  W. 
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ter  to  thi'  uliole  stream  of  sru  ^itifi  -  authority.  Thr  <loctrinr>  of  the  lar<»er  the 
6inm  kUe  okh'r  the  skull,  stijiul-.  I  Im  lu  vf'.  on  no  Ixjtter  louliiig.  Inilfi  il.  *1jo 
general  opinion,  that  the  braiu  coutnicts  in  the  dei'line  of  life,  is,  to  »ar  liie 
least  of  it,  ver}-  doubtful,  as  I  ma/  take  another  opportumty  of  showing. 

Aa  to  the  effect  of  diroiiie  mniiilj  in  amplifying  the  taiitiaM,  I  am  4  ikeptic ; 
for  I  hare  teen  no  mch  elleet  in  tfieciaiiiaof  a— dmea  wludi  I  have  in^Meted. 
At  all  evMitB,  adflutliiig  dte  phfeaolopeal  &iicj,  it  could  haTe  no  inflaence  on 
tbe  qoestioo,  for  die  itati<iea  of  iiManily  ikow,  tliat  dwn  ooald  not  be  above 
one  cnuumn  in  four  hsndted  where  madnow  could  have  exerted  any  effiBct 


IV*  ^  KETnHT  OF  TMM  SlKlie* 

Flirt.  —  While  the  ftiniis  is  always  rojiularly  present,  it,  howovor.  ^aries 
aj'[>reeiably  in  its  extent.  Fur  wliil.'^t.  on  th«  average,  it  aflfeeiii  six  or  seven 
organs,  it  is,  however,  impossible  to  determine  whether  it  be  confined  to  one  or 
extended  to  some  seventeen  of  these. 

tThit  to  is  coonler  to  three  phrendogieai  &tiana: 

Pkiion  L — The  fhmtal  anna  it  a  small  caviar. 

Fidion  IL — Hie  fiontal  sbns*  when  piesent»  affhda  only  the  oigaa  of 
locality. 

FictUm  in. — When  the  sinii  doee  exist,  it  only  extends  an  obotade  orer 
two  organs  (Size  and  Loiter  Indindiiality)^  or  at  most,  partially  affects  n 

Aird  (Locality). 

Aut/iaritU$/Qr  Fiction  I, — Mr.  CSombe '  maintains  this  fiction,  that  the  frontal 
■nus  •*  is  a  small  cavity." 

AuthoritiPt  f)ir  Fiction  JI.  —  (iall*  coTitemjilatcs  and  speaks  of  the  sinus  a-* 
only  all'iM  tin;:  locality;  and  tbe  same  may  be  said  ot'  bpurzbeioii  in  his  eai*liiir 

Engli&h  work*.* 

Authorities  for  Fiction  IIL—'Thii  fiction  is  thai  into  which  SpurzLeim  modi- 
fied his  previous  paradoxes,  when,  in  1825,  he  published  his  "  Phrenolog}  ."* 
Mr.  Ckimbe  aUows  that  the  dnnSi  in  ordinaiy  casos,  extends  om  locality,  as 
mil  as  orer  Mse  and  lower  indtndaality. 

All  these  fictions  aroi  however,  woiAAnHj  diiproved  at  onoe  by  the  Allow- 
ing 

Proof  of  Ike  Fact, — Tbe  phrenologisli  term  tbe  «ntis  (when  allow  it 
being)  a  small  carkp,**  CSompr  ^  "  t' with  the  description  given  by  impai^ 
tial  aoatomists  of  these  caverns.   Vidus  Vidiu<  ^  rharacterizes  them  by  ^'spatian 

non  parvtm ; "  Banhinus^  styles  them  cavitates  insignes ;  "  Spigclius,'  *'  carer- 
nie  <«atis  anipltr.;"  I.anrontins,*  "sinus  ampfissmi Bnrtholinn^,'  "cavitates 
ampiissimat ; "  Petit,'*'  grands  cavitds  irregulicres  \ "  Sabaticr,'^  "  oavites  injgu 

6  Jkmat  Ub.  ifi  c  6. 
r  D$  JUr.  lib  ii  c  6. 

8  Hiit.  Anat.  Ub.  IL  0.  H 

9  Annt  Uh.  Iv.,  c.  & 

10  PatJyHAn.ch.1  p.18. 


1  SyMfm,  p.  82. 
S  As  quoted  above. 

sAMi.in».tt.«.i. 
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el  jff^Mbi;*  Stennering,^  '*€ftvs  antfia;*  Hmo^  pHmm^  **greai  can- 
ti«i;"  end  his  grandson,*  "  large  caTHJefc" 

TIm  phrenologists  ftuiher  anert,  that  in  ordinary  cases  the  frontal  sinoi 
covers  only  two  petty  organs  and  a  half;  that  is,  extends  only  a  few  linos 
bcvonil  the  root  of  the  no5c.  But  what  teach  the  anatomists?  "The  frontal 
minuses,"  f^ys  Portal,* are  nmi  li  itioro  exteusivc  than  is  generally  b^'licM  il." 
**/»  ffeiitrul"  Bays  Professor  ^\  filthor,'  "the  ^inusi  s  as<-ciid  in  height  nearly 
to  the  m'uldk  nf  the  frontal  hone.**  Pati-isier*  olworves,  that  "their  extent 
varies  to  iulluity,  is  sometimes  stretched  upwards  to  tlio  frontal  protulwrances, 
and  to  the  sides,  aa  fur  as  the  external  orbhar  apophyses,  as  is  seen  in  many 
crania  ift  thft  eabiMt  of  the  Pm  Facaltj  of  Medieine.**  Bichat '  deli  vei«  the 
•■IB6  doetnae  neaily  in  the  same  irorda;  wliieb»coiitnidieted  by  noaef  is  main* 
««Bed  hf  AStium^  HaDer,*  Boddeai,'MbiiTD|irMiiit,n  and  (Mtut,"  BlomeD- 
bacb,*  83iBnieiing»^  Hft,^  Cloqnee,^'  yfllpean,^' — and,  in  a  ivord,  hy  mry 
caleolqgiat;  for  all  represent  these  cavities  as  endless  in  their  Tarieties,  and 
arfcen^ng  not  nnfrequently  to  the  outer  anph-s  of  llie  eyebrow,  and  even  to 
the  paricrtal  bones.  To  finish  by  a  quotation  frona.  one  of  the  last  and  best 
obsen'ers:  "In  relalion"  fava  Voigtcl,"  "to  their  abnonual  greatness  or 
sniallnoss.  the  differences,  in  tlii>;  respect,  ■whether  in  one  «!ithject  a-  romparod 
with  another,  or  in  one  sinus  in  relation  to  the  opposite  of  tlie  same  ^-kull,  aro 
of  so  fn'tpient  o<-eurrencf»  that  they  vary  almc^t  in  every  cninium.  Tliey  are 
found  W)  small,  tliat  their  dejuh,  measnred  from  before  biw-kwanls,  is  hardly 
more  than  a  line ;  in  others,  on  the  couLrary,  a  space  of  from  lour,  five,  to  six 
lines  (L  e.  half  an  inch),  is  found  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  wall 
0till  nora  remaikable  are  Hie  Tariations  of  these  cavities,  in  relation  to  thehr 
bei^t,  as  tiiof  frequently  rise  from  the  trilling  height  of  foor  lines  to  an  inch 
at  the  ghbeUa."  M.  Tolpean,  speaking  of  this  great  and  indetemnnable  ex- 
tent  of  the  rinns,  adds:  ^'diis  dispoitdofn  mnst  pverent  ns  from  being  able  to 
judge  of  the  volume  of  the  anterior  parts  of  the  brain  by  the  exterior  of  the 
cranium  — an  observation  suflit  icntly  obvious  in  relation  to  Phrenology,  and 
previously  made  by  the  present  Dr.  Monro." 

On  the  sinus  and  its  extent,  two  anatomists  only,  far  as  T  am  aware,  have 
srrveii  un  articulate  account  of  their  inductiona — Schulze,  and  the  present  Dr. 
3Ionro. 

The  former,*  wlio  wrote  a  distinct  treatl.<e  (>u  the  Cai  Ui<  .<  or  Simts'  s  of  the 
Cranial  Jiones,  examined  only  ten  skulls,  and  does  not  detail  the  diiiieiisions  of 
each  several  sinus.    After  describing  ttesa  oavities,  which  he  say:^ plerisquo 
bonrinibas  ftrmantur,"  he  adds,  that  **vr1ien  of  a  nolddBng  stio  thej  hardty 
extend  towards  the  temples  beyond  the  centra  of  the  eye,  where  the  oibiti^ 


1  Df  Fab  i.  ?oc  .T). 
S  OUtoi  far  Sue^  p.  Hi. 

5  JBtrnmCi. 

4  Annt.  Mfd.  i.  pp.  102. 

6  A'jh.  V.  Irokn.  A'n.,  p.  li^i. 

0,  Dia.  dti  Sc.  Sbd.^  t.  CI,  p.  872. 
}  JjMl.  Jkte^  t.  lOZ. 

5  Annnt.  Any!  .         i.  e.ll.<t) 
9  Elem.  v.  p. 


11  0$tt€i.pm.am^^U, 
»  Amta. 

14  Anal.  Dtser.  t.  1,  M>c.  1M,  ettLS. 

W  Traittf  <r.\»,tt.  Chit, 
16  Dt  Sm.  Fr.,  p.  a 
tf  Dt       0.  U.  t.  fee.  9L 
J*  Ptfk.  anat.  i.  f»  I 
19  EUm.  p.  138. 
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vault  is  liiL'h<*8t;  and  if  you  measure  tlu'lr  lieigbi,  from  tlio  iusertion  of  the 
n&m\  lioaes,  you  will  fiml  it  injual  to  an  intli.  Such  Id  the  condition  of  this 
cavity  when  mmlprfttp.  Thai  ilicri!  an-  siJiust-s  far  ;ifwater,  was  taught  nu'  by 
another  inspection  of  a  cranium.  In  this  caae,  the  vacuity  on  the  right  did  not 
p«M  the  middle  of  th«  orbit,  bat  tUt  on  the  leftibwIeM  k»  ftr  Aat  ft  ool/ 
•oded  over  the  extarBal  aag^  of  the  ejebvow,  ftmiag  a  eavi^of  at  teeit  tm 
laches  in  bieaddi.  Hi  depth  nae  todi  as  eeMljr  to  adiait  1^  least  joint  of  Oe 
middle  finger,  ito  height,  messarad  Ihini  the  root  of  the  nose  on  the  left  adei 
exceeded  two  inches,  on  the  r^ht  it  itm  a  little  ksi;  iSkb  bft  sinos  wm,  htm- 
ever,  shallower  than  the  lighL  On  the  left  side  I  have  said  the  cavi^  tanaia> 
ated  over  the  external  aag^  of  the  orbit  From  tins  place,  a  bonj  lan 
toward«i  tlic  middle  of  the  crista  Galli,  and  thus  separated  the  sinu^  into  a  poe* 
tcrior  and  an  antrrior  cavity.  The  j^o^toHor  oxtendod  sso  far  towaril.-*  tho  tem- 
ples, that  it  reached  the  place  whore  tht-  Ironta!  rmd  ^ini-inctal  lionrs  and  th«j 
prore««irs  of  the  sphenoidal  nn  *  t.  It  covered  the  whole  arch  of  the  orbit,  so 
tijat  ail  was  here  seen  hollow,"  etc. 

After  describing  &uudry  appearances  which  the  biuuisc:}  exhibited  iu  another 
skull,  he  observes :  It  was  my  fortune  to  see  and  to  obtain  possession  of  one 
craainm  in  which  of  neither  of  the  frontal  nor  theiphenoidal  eavitieo  was  Ihora 
any  vest^  whatsoever.  In  tins  spedman  the  bones  in  which  these  vacuilias 
are  sHoatod  were  thicker  than  nsnal,  and  more  eavemoos;"  an  observalioni 
aa  we  have  seen,  made  hf  other  swatcmists.  However  snbTeiahe  of  ^  phre- 
nological statement,  it  wSIsooo  be  seen  that  Sehulae  has  nndeietated  the  nsoal 
exti  nt  of  the  impediment 

Dr.  j^Ionro,^  after  mentioning  that  there  were  forty-Hve  crania  of  adolts  in 
the  Anatomical  Museum,  cut  with  a  view  to  exhibit  the  dilTerent  sizes  and  fonEos 
of  the  frontal  sinuses,"  stays  :  "  T  monstired  the  l'r*':tdih  or  di>tanre  nfrry^  the 
forehead;  the  hei;iht  or  distance  upwards  from  thf  transverse  suture,  where  it 
divides  the  fronted  boaes  and  bones  of  the  nose;  and  also  Uie  depth  of  the 
frontal  sinuses;  in  nine  different  skulls  in  which  these  5inn«r«i  were  large." 
Omitting  the  table,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  these  crania  the  average  is  as 
follows:  —  Bremlihf  within  a  trifle  of  Iftras  Indiei;  keiyhi,  one  imek  and  fee- 
ienlhs ;  depth,  above  one  mdL  Hare  the  depth  seems  not  merely  the  dBstanoe 
betvreen  the  external  and  internal  tables^  but  the  horiaontal  distsnce  fiom  the 
glabella  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sbns.  These  nine  omnia  thns  jield  an 
average,  Uttle  Isvger  than  an  indifferent  induction ;  and  thoi^  the  sinnses  ate 
stated  to  have  been  laige,  the  skulls  appear  to  have  been  sdecled  bj  Dr. 
Monro,  not  so  much  in  consequence  of  that  mrenmstance,  as  because  thej  were 
so  cut  as  to  afford  the  means  of  measuring  the  cavity  in  its  three  dimensions. 

By  the  kindnes?  eif  Dr.  Monro  and  Mr.  Mackenzie,  T  was  jtermitted  to  exam- 
iiu'  all  the  rrania  in  the  jiuhiie  anatomicfil  mtisemn,  a?id  in  the  privatr  rnlleetion 
of  the  Proleasor;  many  were,  for  the  timt  time,  laid  open  for  my  inspection. 
I  was  thus  enahh'd  to  institute  an  impartial  induction.  A  random  measutx^ 
mcut  of  abov  e  thirty  perfect  crania  (laying  aside  three  skulls  of  old  persons,  in 
which  the  cavity  of  ^  rinns  was  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  pumicose 
deposit)  gave  tha  fidlowing  average  result:  breaddi,  two  inches  fiMu^tentfas; 
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kaS{^t»  one  inch  wd  nuoAj  fiTe-tendia;  depdi  (talnB  lika  Dr.  MimfO%  ntber 

more  than  eight-tenths  of  an  iiu  li.  What  in  this  induction  Was  proljably  aa^ 
dental,  the  sinntea  of  the  fomala  crania  exhibited  an  average,  in  all  tbe  tiiree 
dimensions,  alniost  abaolutelj  equal  lo  that  of  the  mUe.  Tbe  lelatire  nse  mw 
consequently  greater. 

BL'tiiro  the  sinuses  of  Tifry  crania  of  Dr.  Spurzheim*?*  colleftion  (of 
wliifh  I  am  immfdiatfly  to  .<pcakj  were,  with  tlie  .smction  of  Frolcs-or  Jamt'- 
»ou,  laid  open  upon  one  side,  I  had  measured  their  (ln«'o  dimeiiRiouji  by  the 
probe.  This  certainly  could  not  aM;erUiu  tiieir  lull  extcuL,  a^,  among  other 
j^pedimcnti,  th«  piobe  »  arretted  by  tbe  septa,  wiiicli  lo  fm|uently  fabdiride 
each  ainos  into  feawr  chambera;  hat  the  labor  was  not  to  be  imdergone  a  leo- 
end  time,  et^Mcially  at  the  proportional  extent  of  these  caTtties  b  by  lehrtion 
to  the  phniwriogical  oriptas  aitiettlately  exhibited  in  the  table.  Aa  it  waa,'  the 
ntvnige  obtained  hy  die  probe  it  a$  foUone: — In  the  durly-tix  male  cnmia 
(one  coulil  not  be  measured  by  the  probe),  the  breadth  was  two  inchet  and 
nearij  fonMeotha;  the  height,  one  inch  and  nearly  three-tenths;  tbe  depth, 
rather  more  than  one  inch.  In  the  twelve  female  crania  (here,  also,  one  coald 
not  be  measured  by  the  prrtbe),  the  breadth  vrn^*  one  inch,  and  rather  more 
than  niiu'teutbt;  the  height,  nearly  oue  inch;  tbe  depth,  within  a  trifle  of 
nine-t(Miths. 

I  shotilil  noti«>e  that  in  all  these  measurcmentt,  tbe  tbickneai  of  tbe  external 
l^ate  is  Inchuli'd  in  tlio  di'pth. 

So  true  la  the  observation  of  I'ortal,  that  the  "^frontal  sinuses  are  much  more 
txUtmve  than  it  generally  believed,*' 

The  collection  of  filfy  cnnia,  of  which  the  nYerage  aee  of  Ifae  ftontal  Atrntet 
hM  been  giten  above,  and  of  which  a  detMled  table  of  tiie  impediment  inter- 
poted  bj  thete  eavitias  to  phrenol^ipeal  obter?ation  now  ibUowi^  waa  aent  bj 
U.  Bojer,  of  tbe  Jaidin  dea  Plantes  (probably  by  mittahe)  to  the  Bo^al  Mu- 
ieum  of  Natural  History  in  Edinburgh ;  the  skulls,  taken  from  the  cattcombt 
of  Paris,  having,  under  Dr.  Spurzheim's  inspection,  been  selected  to  illustrate 
the  development  of  the  various  phreoolqgioal  oagana,  which  doTelopment  it 
dilifrently  marked  on  the  several  crania. 

Thu?,  thouLrli  1  have  it  in  my  powi-r  to  afFord  a  preatly  more  extensive  table, 
the  table  of  these  fifty  crania  is,  for  the  present  purpose,  i^ulficient.    For  — 

1°,  They  couj>titute  a  complete  and  definite  collection  ; 

2'^,  A  collection  authoritative  in  all  ]x>iuLii  against  the  phrenologists ; 

S*^,  One  to  which  it  can  be  objected  by  none,  that  it  i^orda  only  a  aeleoted 
or  partial  indnction  in  a  qnetlion  tooching  the  fiontal  anna ; 

4%  It  is  a  collection  patent  to  the  examination  of  the  whole  world;  ' 

6%  In  all  the  ikulla  a  tinat  has  on  one  tide  been  laid  open  to  ita  full  extent; 
tim  eapacHjr  of  bodi  it  thna  eanlj  aaomlained;  and,  at  the  tame  time  with  the 
aiae  of  the  cavitj,  the  tfiickaem  and  aalienoe  of  the  extetnal  fiontal  tahle 
remains  apparent 

Table  exhibiting  the  variable  extent  and  nni^vpreciablc  impediment,  in  n 
phrenolo«:iral  n  lation,  of  the  Frontal  Sinuses;  in  a  collection  of  fiHy  crania, 
aelectedf  and  their  derelcftfaent  "^t^^^,  under  the  directioa  of  Dr.  Spuraheim: 
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O)  Tlic  orjrani  drnotcd  by  th«««  numh*r«:  —  Ix.  Coottrurlirmcni  xx.  33.  Jflrthftiln^W  Or  Wlh  xxfi.  P  (A  IndlvidoalilJ. 
Lower  liulhrkliMUIjr  •  uUL  ioi,  C0i4gumad«,  r|giii»i  xxiv.  SI,  SImi  xsv.  II,  Wiiglit,  OuMimMt  X»L  S,  Cttlort  sxrO.  tk^*- 
ciUtrt  XKvUL  U,  CaleulatlMi.  Kmnktri  nix.  tt,  (Mtri  nx.  It.  <l)  CTcnfmlfty.  Upper  MlTldMlitjt  wsaA.  9,  TIam  ml.  A 

Jtolody,  Time;  XXXVtll.  '.9,  L«n^i:  ^'i^  —  f!n!i  ,  rfgan  tiall  dlrldrt  in  tvi.  f<i  w  it.  luti.  Hir  ,iri,-iii  nf  I jiiit'iripr  nri.l  tin-  ur^-.n  r.f  TV  ."-Is; 

Caiapari*oa(  xxxt.  81,  Ciiunllty.  TUs  onUr  o(4ltc  numbers  In  this  table  wai  Uken  fctmi  (hat  o4  a  more  cxhuunT*  tail 
jlMto<b^irtilhlMww.<»fcM«atfcMaa>i»a«iJLIhli»tt« 
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In  tlioso  clrcuiustanccs  it  is  to  Ix'  obscrvcfl  — 

In  the  first  place,  tliat,  a«  alrea<Jy  /lotitcfl,  while  the  devolopmonts  of  all  the 
crania  have  b«tja  carclully  marked,  the  i)reseiiee  of  the  fnjntal  .minuses  has 
been  signalized  only  in  one  &kuU  (tiia  male  2io.  19,  xiv.^,  in  which  they  are, 
however,  greatly  below  even  the  average. 

In  tike  Noond  place,  that  die  extent  of  the  nnns  Taiice  indetenmuably  firaoi 
an  affection  of  one  to  an  affectum  of  axteen  oi|;ani. 

In  the  third  place,  in  this  tndoetion  of  thirty<4e¥en  male  and  thirteen  female 
crania,  die  aveitge  proportkmat  extent  of  the  Bnnses  it  aomewhat  lem  in  the 
fijnnle  than  in  the  male  akoOs ;  the  linoa  in  the  Ibnner  eoTering4.4,  iwd  aff<bc^ 
ing  1.2  oiyma;  in  the  latter  corering  ft,  and  affecting  2.1  organs.  This  induc- 
tion ill  however,  too  limited,  iiu>re  especially  in  the  female  crania,  to  aflTord  n 
determination  of  the  point,  even  were  it  not  at  Taiianoe  irith  other  and  more 

extensive  observations. 

lu  die  fourth  place,  the  male  crania  exhibit  at  once  the  largest  and  the 
smallest  ginusc!*.  The  lai^est  male  sinus  covers  12,  aud  affects  I  ;  while  the 
largest  female  sinus  covers  7,  ami  atfccts  3  organs;  whereas,  while  tbe  smallest 
male  sinus  affects  only  1,  the  smallest  female  sinus  covers  2  organs. 

la  the  HBh  place,  m  &r  from  sopporting  the  phrenological  amnrtinn  tiiat  the 
linuaee  are  only  Ibond,  or  only  foimd  in  nae,  in  the  enmia  of  the  old,  thia  their 
eoUectioQ  twda  to  fnore  the  Tarj reverse;  finrhere  we  findahoafc  the  anaUest 
wwMsin  theoUcetWadi. 

in.  FE&CEPriOJI  FRAGMENTS.— (See  p.  m) 

(Written  in  cooncctinn  with  propo'^ed  Mkmoik  of  Mb.  SnwiJO.   OnDoJc,  Majr 

1856  i  wriUoa  Antgnw  1866.— Bn.) 

Siere  are  tfiree  eooiidenliona  whicli  aam  to  lieea  piincipallx  effe^ 
tiva  in  pronotiag  tiie  iSheory  of  a  Uedinte  oar  Sepraaentative  PorBeptiflik,  and 
bj.  jwv«pii0fi  it  meant  Ae  apprehennoo,  throogh  mom*  of  extemal  thin^ 
These  Bugkt  operate  aeveraUy  or  together* 

The  first  is,  that  sa/k  n  bypothawa  ia  nocctry  to  render  pomible  the  porcep* 
tkm  ef  distant  okgeotih  It  was  taken  aa  granted  that  oeitain  material  realitieB, 
(as  a  sun,  stars,  etc.),  not  immediately  present  to  sense,  were  cognized  in  a  per- 
ceptive a<  t.  These  realities  could  not  be  known  immediately,  or  in  tbcm^elve?, 
unle^'j  known  as  they  existed  ;  and  they  e\i«^tcd  only  as  they  existed  in  their 
place  m  i»pace.  Il",  therefore,  the  piTceptive  mind  diil  not  lially  out  to  them, 
(which,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  theorists,  w.is  scouted  as  an  impos- 
sible hypothesis),  an  immediate  pereeption  b«ihooved  to  bo  sJmidoncd,  and  the 
•ensitiTe  oognition  we  have  of  them  moat  be  vicarioaai  Ihnt  ia,  not  of  the  raat- 
iliea  themaelvea,  aa  present  to  onr  oiigaas,  and  presented  to  apprehensMO,  bat 
of  somethmg  different  from  the  reiditaea  etemaDy  ejusliii|^  throi^  which,  how* 
OT»r,  Ihey  am  mediately  rcpreaentcd.  Yarioostheoiieau  regard  to  the  naiare 
ofdua  niodiate  or  neariotMobftBt  may  be  entertained;  bat  these  may  be of«r> 
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passed.  This  first  consider,? t'-m  aloiio  was  princi|»allj  ciTecttial  UDOng  imteri- 
alists :  on  thorn  the  sccoiul  ]i;i<l  no  influence. 

A  second  consideration  was  the  opposite  and  apparently  inron^istent  nature 
of  tho  objert  and  subject  of  cognition ;  for  here  the  reality  to  be  known  is  ma- 
terial, wlnTcas  the  mind  l<novving  is  immaterial ;  while  it  was  long  geuerailj 
believed,  that  what  h  known  must  be  ot  an  analogous  essence  (the  same  or 
iimUar)  to  what  knows.  In  consequence  of  this  persuasion,  it  was  deemed 
tmpoirible  lhat  the  immaterial,  imextended  mind  ooold  q^fireliend  in  iledl^  m 
extended,  «  materiel  reaUty;  To  explain  liie  ftct  of  leMitiTO  peroeptxm,  it 
via  therefore  mppimd  reqoiate  to  attenuate — to  inunaterialiie  the  li 
ol^t  of  peroeplioiiy  hj  dividuig  die  object  known  from  the  xeafitf 
F^reeptioii  Ibiu  became  a  Ticanoiis  or  me^ate  cognition.  In  which  tibe  oo^ 
poreal  ma  said  to  be  lopiesentod  hj'  the  mooiporeaL 


Fnacxmoir— P<MiTiTB  Eesoi<t. 

1«  We  perceive  onljr  duroa|^  An  lenieii 

%  The  senaee  are  oorporeal  initnBMnti,^paftB  of  oar  bodily 

8.  We  are^therefbre,  pempient  only  through,  or  bjr  moans  o^  the  bod|v  In 
other  words,  material  »d  external  things  are  to  ns  only  not  as  nero^  ^^f—i^ 
as  they  are  appiehended  bj  the  mind  in  their  relation  nith  die  material  oigmi 
which  it  animates,  and  with  which  it  is  nnited. 

4.  An  external  existence,  and  an  oigan  of  sense,  as  both  material,  can  dand 
in  relation  only  according  to  the  laws  of  matter.  Aecording  to  these  laws, 
things  related,  —  connected,  mnst  act  an<l  hv  n  ted  on;  but  a  thing  can  act 
only  ■xvliL're  it  Is,  Therefore  the  thing  perceived,  and  the  pen  i])ii'nt  orjran, 
ma^t  nu-»'t  in  place,  —  niu<t  be  contiguous.  The  conseqtience  of  thi.s  doctrine 
is  a  i  t>iaplc(e  .simplification  of  tho  theory  of  |>erceptioa,  and  a  return  to  the 
most  ancient  speculaLiuu  oa  thu  puint.  All  seoaiblo  (K^^tion  is,  in  a  certain 
aoceptatioii,  rednced  to  Touch,  and  diis  b  dm  Tory  concfanion  maintained  by 
the  venerable  authority  of  0emoeritiis. 

Aooofding  to  tins  doetriae,  it  is  emmeoos,  in  dm  first  plaee,  to  a£Bnn  dnt 
we  are  percipient  of  distant,  eCe^  otj^eeth 

It  is  enoneotts,  in  die  second  place,  to  say  that  w»  perceifn  nxtmial  Aings 
in  diwiselves,  in  die  '"'  jriKfication  that  we  pttceive  them  as  existing  in  their 
own  nature,  and  not  in  relation  to  tlie  living  oi^n.  Tlie  oreal,  the  total,  the 
only  object  perceived  has,  as  a  relative^  two  phases.  It  may  be  described  either 
as  the  idiopathic  affection  of  the  sense  (/.  t.  the  sen.«e  in  relation  to  an  external 
reality),  or  as  the  fpiaiity  of  a  thing  actually  determining  mch  or  such  an 
affection  of  the  sentient  organ  (i.  e.  an  external  reality  in  correlation  to  the 
Ben«*). 

A  corollary  of  tlie  same  doctrine  is,  that  what  have  been  denominated  the 
Primary  Qualities  of  body,  are  only  perceived  through  the  Secondary ;  in  fact, 
Perception  Ptaper  cannot  be  realised  ete^  dnongh  Sensation  Fraper.  Ait 
synchrononSk 

Tbeotgectofperoepdonisaa  aflhdion,  not  of  the  mind  ae  apart  from  bo4y» 
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not  of  ibe  bcxly  as  apart  from  miiKl,  Tju!  of  the  conipoate  formed  bjT  nnioflf  of 
the  two;  tliat  i>,  of  the  anin>ato(l  or  living  orjranism  (Aristotle). 

In  till'  jTon'ss  of  p(.'rcc[)tion  tIior«  is  rcquin-d  both  an  ai  t  of  the  conscious 
mind  and  a  pa^iaiou  of  tkc  affected  body ;  iliu  one  uidiout  the  other  in  null. 
Galen  has,  therefore,  well  said^  "  Sensitive  perception  is  not  a  mere  passive  or 
affectiTe  change,  but  tli«  tKmt«wmnAwt»Ann  of  an  affeetiT*  cbange."  ^  (AriitoCle,— 
judgment.) 

Perceplioii  supposei  ConseiotinieaB,  and  CoudoamMi  supposes  Memoiy 
and  Jndgpnent;  lbr»  dbslnGt  Conscionniesi,  and  tiiere  is  no  Ferception;  ab> 
stnct  Memoty,  or  Judgmenty  and  Cooscioasaesi  it  abolisfasd.  (Hobbei, — 
Uemoy;  Aristod^, — Judgment  of  Sense.)    Memoiy,  BecoOection ;  £>r 

change  is  necessary  to  Consciousness,  and  change  is  only  to  be  apprt  lumded 
throu::h  the  faculty  of  lioniemhranfc  HohVus  lias,  therefore,  truly  said  of 
Perception,-—"  Sentire  somper  idem,  et  non  sentire,  ad  idem  reciflent.'*^  But 
there  ronl'l  no  cli^f•rimi^atTve  appreliension,  snppo>ing  always  memory  with- 
out an  a<  t  whereby  ditferonce  was  sdhrmed,  or  samen^'r^s  denied :  that  is, 
liithout  an  act  of  Judgment  Aristotle'  is,  Uierefiare,  right  in  making  Per- 
ception a  Judgment. 


IV.  LAWS  OF  TnOUGUT.— (See  p.  627.) 

(WrfttsB  in  eenaection  with  proposed  MBXoni  o»  lis.  SrnwAjn.  On  Dsik,  May  « 

V856 ;  written  AmMPP,  185S,«— B».) 

The  doctrine  of  Contradiction,  or  of  Contradictories  (i^tufia  r^s  ia^t^dirfm)^ 
that  AffirmatiOB  or  Kegation  is  a  necessity  of  thought,  >tvhilst  AiHrmation  ami 
Nefjation  are  incompatible,  is  developed  into  three  sides  or  phase?,  eac  ii  of 
whi<  li  implies  both  the  others,  —  plin5:cs  which  may  obtain,  and  actually  have 
received,  severally,  the  name  of  La'r,  PriuripU^  or  AxioD).  Nep-lecting  the 
historical  milcr  in  which  these  were  scientifically  named  and  articulately 
developed,  they  arc : 

1"^,  Tl»e  Law,  Principle,  or  Axiom,  of  IdentU^,  which,  in  regard  to  the  same 
thing,  immediately  or  directly  enjoins  Uie  afflnwation  of  it  nida  iliei^  and  flMdi> 
ately  or  indirectly  proliibite  its  nation :  (A  it  A) 

t°,  The  Law,  etc,  of  ControcHetion  (property  Ab»-eonlraeKcl£oii),  iHuelb,  in 
re|;aid  to  eontradictorieo,  ezpBcitly  enjoining  tlieir  TocSprocal  negsdon,  inqdic* 
probibita  dieir  reciprocal  afflmation:  w not  Ifot-A»}  In  nUktaf  wofds, 
ooDtradictories  are  thought  as  emstenoes  inoompatifalB  at  the  same  time,— is  at 
once  muttially  exclusive. 

3^,  Tlie  Law,  eUj.,  of  Excluded  Aftddle  or  771  iW,  which  declares  that,  whilst 
ro!)^'- rtdietories  are  only  two,  everything,  if  explicitly  thought,  must  be  thmijjht 
as  ot  tlicse  citlier  the  one  or  the  otls-  r-  (  A  >  Uh'  r  B  or  Xof-D.)  Tn  different 
terms:  —  Affirmation  and  negation  oi  tlie  ^ame  thing, in  the  same  n'sj)ecf,  liave 
no  conceivable  medium}  whilst  anything  actually  may,  and  virtually  must,  be 
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either  affirmed  or  denied  of  auytliiiig.  In  other  words:  —  Every  predicate  i^ 
true  or  false  oi' every  subject;  or,  caubnudietatiai  tm  tfk04^ht  as  incomposaiUe, 
ball  at  tbe  nma  tiiM^  tli*  one  or  tiho  other  at  nooonaiy.  Hm  ai^gumtBt  turn 
Coatfadietiop  is  mnoiporimt  wiUim  its  iptee,  iNifc  Am*  iphwo  ii  aanvir.  U 
hat  tba  ibUowiiig  UmiHtHiiia: 

1**,  It  u  negative,  not  povdTt;  ifcou^refitte,  Imtifc  ii  iawaiyel— t  to  ertab- 
Bsh.  It  may  show  what  is  not,  but  never  of  itself  wbat  It  is  mmikmnfy 
l4|g^al  or  Fonaalf  aoi  Metaphysical  or  real ;  it  proceeds  on  a  ntemitj  of 
tliought,  but  never  issues  in  an  Ontology  or  knowledge  of  exisl^iee. 

i®,  It  is  depetulont ;  to  act  it  presupposes  a  coimter-propo5!tion  to  act  from. 

S®,  It  is  explicative,  not  anipliative*  it  analyzes  what  i.>i  <riveri,  hut  docs 
not  oriLnuate  iofona^ioQ,  or  add  anything  through  itself  to  our  stock  of 

klJ«^wle(|(j<». 

4  ,  But,  what  ii  its  principal  defect,  it  ij  partial,  not  thoTOngh-f»0!ng.  It 
leaves  many  of  the  moat  important  problems  of  our  knowledge  out  of  it^  deter* 
nanatam ;  and  w,  limfim,  aU  too  ium»  in  iti  applfealkai  ai  a  «nb«fial 
dilarMm  or  inatronaBft  of  jodgawnt  For  ware  walaft»iaowria^<ininy,  tea 
depondenoo  on  the  priadplo  of  ContradictkMi,  no  ahodd  be  miabla  eoaip^ 
tenliy  to  attempt  vtj  aigoment  with  regard  to  floaaa  of  the  moit  iiihimmiiig 
and  importaat  qoastioiii.  For  there  are  man^  probku  ia  the  phibjeephyof 
aund  where  the  KdotioB  neoeiBarily  lies  between  what  are,  to  us,  the  one  or 
the  otIieT  of  two  coTintcr,  and,  therefore,  incompatible  alternatives,  neither  q£ 
whlcli  ;ire  we  able  to  eo?K»'lve  as  possible,  but  of  which,  hy  the  very  conditions 
of  thought,  wo  are  conipell'  i  ii>  acknowlcrl^if  that  t!ie  one  or  the  other  c;innot 
but  be ;  and  it  i:>  as  £:upp[>iitg  this  dcOi-iency,  tliat  what  has  been  called  the 
argument  from  Common  Sense  bucom<^  principally  useful. 

The  principle  of  Contradiction^  or  rather  of  Non-coutradiction,  appears  in 
two  tonoBf  and  eaeh  of  theae  has  a  different  applicataon. 

la  the  fint  place  (what  ma/  be  eaUed  the  LogieaL  iqipUoadon),  it  dedaiM 
that,  of  Contradictorieey  two  aaly  are  poanUe  ia  thoag^f  and  that  of  tfaeta 
•Itemaiivea  the  one  or  the  other,  exduaively,  ie  thoqghl  as  aeeessarilj  troa. 
Tbis  phasis  of  the  law  is  onilateral;  for  it  is  with  a  ooasciooiDen  or  oofailioii 
that  the  one  contradictory  is  necessarily  true,  and  the  other  contradictory  neo> 
essarily  false.  This  one  hsgctl  phasis  of  the  law  is  well  known,  and  lias  been 
ftdly  developed. 

Tn  the  serntid  place  (what  may  be  called  the  Psychological  application), 
while  it  necessarily  declares  tiiat,  of  Contradictories,  both  cannot,  but  omi 
mxxaty  be,  slill  bilaterally  admits  that  we  may  ho  Tinnble  positively  to  think  the 
possibility  of  either  alternative.  Tins,  the  psychulo^ical  phasis  of  the  law,  Is 
comparatively  unknown,  and  has  been  generally  nocTlecte<l.  'Jlius,  ExisUnce 
we  cannot  but  think,  —  canuot  but  attribute  in  thought ;  nevertheless  we  can 
actaaUj  cooceire  seitfier  of  those  contradictoiy  alteraattres, — the  abKdato 
conunenoement,  the  indnito  non-oommeaoement,  of  being.  As  it  is  with  fiaiift- 
once,  so  is  it  with  T!m§,  We  cannot  think  time  beginning;  wo  osnnot  lUnk 
time  not  beginniag.  So  aiso  with  iS^mkc.  We  are  anable  to  ooneeiTe  an  axtst* 
ence  out  of  space ;  yet  we  are  eqnaUj  unable  to  compam  the  noiMm  of  illimit- 
able or  infinite  space*  Oar  cspaci^  of  thoag^  is  dma  peremptogfly  proved 
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Tnf»r)mpetent  to  what  we  necessarily  thtiik  about ;  for,  whilst  what  wc  think 
about  nnist  be  thoiip^ht  to  Exist,  —  to  exist  in  Time,  —  to  exist  in  Space,  —  wtt 
arc  uuablc  to  rcaUzo  the  eouuter-uotioiiii  of  Kxisteacc  coiuuieuciug  or  not  cona- 
mencing,  whether  in  Time  or  in  Space.  And  thus,  whUst  Kustcoce,  Time, 
and  Spaoo,  un  ft^  in^jpeoMUe  condiliom,  hnu,  or  cil^oriai  of  aetual 
thoqghti  aim  aie  wo  unable  to  conooiTe  taQtet  of  tlie  ooontieivaltematiTaflt  n 
OM«ro4liorofw1iidi  wo  eaanot  bat  adinU  that  they  es^  Tlieae  aad  such 
like  impotoiMaei  of  poaitrro  tbon^fe  hoTO,  however,  as  I  hare  stated,  boon 
rtwagBly  oyedoohed. 


V.  THE  CONDITIONED, 
(a.)  KAirT^a  Ajtaltbib  cm  Jin>o]inTa.-»(S6e  page  SSS.) 

(Fragment  from  Early  Ftpm,  j>robabl/  b«foro  1836* — Ed.) 

Xant  aaaljaed  jodgmoBtB  (a  priori)  into  omri^  or  identkaj  [or  capfiboltM], 
and  qfnAefiM{f  or  [onipKoCNM^  noii-<'<failicar|.  Great  Huna  than  tfna.  Bat  he 
onottad  a  tlufd  kind, — thow  that  the  mind  it  oompelled  to  finrn  by  a  law  of 
iti  natore,  but  which  eaa  neither  be  redoced  to  aailytic  jadgnanli,  becaoaa 
Aej  oavnot  be  aabordinated  to  the  law  of  Contradictioiit  nor  to  synthetical, 
because  they  do  not  seem  to  spring  finom  a  pontive  power  of  mind,  but  only 
arise  from  the  inability  of  the  mind  to  conceive  the  contiary* 

In  Analytic  jii(1;rtncnt«  —  (principle  of  contrafliction) — we  conceire  the  one 
alternative  as  nec'essa;  \ .  and  the  other  m  impos--;ihle.  In  Rynthotic  juilpnents, 
wc  conceive  Uie  affirmative  as  necesBary,  but  not  £its  negation  as  seim:ontra- 
dictory]. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  the  aynthotic  of  two  kludii  —  a  positive  and 
nagatiTe  ?  Had  Kaat  tried  idietber  bi^  |\  uthetic  judgments  a  priori  were  pos- 
itive or  negative,  he  woold  have  reachea  the  law  of  the  Conditioned,  which 
wonid  have  given  a  totally  new  aiq>eet  to  his  Ciiti(|ae,^iimpliiied,  abolbhed 
dm  ^BlinetiDn  of  Vtnland  and  Vemmft,  which  only  podtive  and  negative,  (at 
leaat  m  a  Acuity  conceiving  the  Unconditbned,  and  left  it  only,  aa  with 
Jacobi,  the  M«4b^the  /iDOiif  ^rmc^pioriMly'the  faculty, — revelation,  of  the  prim- 
itive facts  or  f^ths  of  rnnrrinnimom,  fho  Common  Sense  of  Reid),  the  dis- 
tincdon  of  Degriffe  and  Ideen^  and  have  reduced  his  whole  QBtidfffuntB  and 

ideaa  to  the  category'  of  the  Conditioned  and  ita  aabonhoatea. 

*•••••••• 

(1853,  November).  —  There  are  three  degrees  or  epochs  which  we^  must 
diatiogindi  in  philosophical  speonlation  tooelnng  the  Neoomary. 

Li  tba  ibst,  which  we  may  call  Hie  AriatoteHe  or  Plaloaioo-AiHlotalie,  titt 
Keeeaaiy  waa  regarded,  if  not  eadanvely,  principally  and  primatfly,  la  an 
oljeclive  lelatioo;— at  least  the  directive  and  aol^jeetive  were  not  cBacrimtn. 
ated;  and  it  was  defined  that  of  whieb  eivtenoe  of  tka  o(pQrila,-»oosb 
tmy, — is  hnposnble— what  eoold  not  but  ba* 
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In  the  second,  whieb  «•  mtj  eall  AeLeiboitaMi  or  Leiboitario-Eniitinn,  Oe 
Kccewwy  was  reguM  pnmarily  in  a  fabf octiTe  roipeet,  and  it  was  defined 
Aat  of  which  the  thought  of  die  oppodlte,— contrary,  —  is  tmponlble— >what 
we  cannot  but  think.   It  was  takon  far  granted,  that  what  we  cannot  think 

cannot  bf,  aii'l  wliat  we  must  think,  must  be;  and  from  hence  then*  was  alao 
inlt-rivd.  wtlhout  qualifi<  ation,  that  (his  .«uV>jcM-tive  neeoasity  aironis  the 
criinitiatiDg  cnlerioa  ot*  our  native  or  a  priori  cognitions,  —  notioos  and  Judg- 
ments. 

But  a  third  digcriiiaiiation  was  H  (jui«lte;  for  the  necessity  of  thought  be- 
hooved to  be  again  distinguu^heU  iuto  two  kinds.  —  (See  Vise ussionSf  2d  ediL 
Addenda.) 

(6)   CoiiTRADICTIOKS  raOVIKO  TH£   FsTCnoi.or.iCAL  TbSORT  OT  THE  COV- 

1.  Finite  cannot  eoiaprehend,  contain  the  Infimta. — Tet  ao  iacii  or  nmle, 
say,  arc  finitea,  and  an  diviaible  ad  if^butum,  that  ia,  their  tenninaled  dividon 

incogi  table. 

2.  Infinite  cannot  be  terminated  or  began. — Yet  etemi^  oft  onia  endafiev; 

and  eternity  a  po.ff  bejrins  nntr.  —  So  apnlv  to  Space. 

S.  TluTi'.  cannot  he  two  infinite  maxima.  —  Xct  eternity  ab  ante  ando poM 
are  two  infinite  maxima  of  time. 

4.  Infinite  maxmvuiu  if  cut  intf)  i  v  >  the  halves  cannot  be  ca<"h  infinite,  for 
nothing  can  be  greater  than  infiaitc,  and  tiius  they  could  not  be  parts;  nor 
finite,  for  thus  two  finite  halvea  woald  make  an  infinite  whole. 

5.  What  contains  infinite  exlrnsions,  jirotensions,  intensions,  cannot  he 
passed  through,  —  come  to  au  end.  An  inch,  a  luiuute,  a  degree  contains 
these ;  «yo,  etc  Take  a  uinnte.  This  contains  an  infinitude  of  protended 
qoantitiea,  which  most  fbUow  one  after  another;  hot  an  infinite  aetiea  of  aoo- 
eesBTe  pvotenakina  can,  ex  termmo,  fldw  be  ended;  €9190,  etc. 

.  An  infimta  maxunmn  cannot  bat  he  all  incloiive.  Time  a5  ante  and  « 
pou  infinite  nnd  ezdoaiTe  of  each  other;  er^ 

7.  An  infinite  number  of  qnanfltic  s  nuist  make  up  cither  an  infinite  orn 
finite  whole.  L  The  former. —  But  an  inch,  a  minute,  a  degree,  contain  each 
an  infinite  number  of  quantities;  therefore,  an  inch,  a  minute,  a  degree,  m 
each  itifinite  wholes;  which  is  absurd.  IT,  Tlio  latter.  —  An  infinite  numH«p 
of  (juantities  would  thus  make  up  a  finite  (juantily;  wliieh  is  (  (lually  abs-.n-d. 

8.  If  we  liike  a  finite  (quantity  (as  an  inch,  a  minute,  a  <lo;:ri  e),  it  would 
appear  equally  that  then;  arc,  and  that  there  are  not.  an  equal  number  of 
quantities  between  these  aud  a  grcatc^st,  and  between  tlicsc  and  a  least.* 

9.  An  absolutely  quickest  motion  is  that  which  passes  from  one  point  to 
another  m^aoe  in  a  nunhnnm  of  time.  Bnt  a  qnickest  notion  ftom  one  point 
to  anolhiar,  mj  a  mile  distance,  and  flmn  one  to  another,  say  a  miUian  miUioB 
of  miles,  is  titop^t  the  aaoaa;  which  is  abeoid. 

10.  A  wheel  tamed  with  qoicfcest  molion;  if  a  spoke  be  prolonged,  it  wxU 

1  bee  liuwMvicU  on  Stay,  Fhii*sophia  Rectniior,  L  p.  28i,  adit. 
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therefore  be  moved  hf  m  tnotion  quicker  than  the  qnickest  The  suDe  may  he 
ihown  iMDg  the  rim  and  the  nave. 

11.  Ccmtnidictoiy  are  Boacovkh  Fointa,  which  oecopy  space,  and  are  inex' 
tended.^  Dynamism,  theielbre,  inconceivahle.  S  controy 

12.  Atomism  also  inconoeaTable ;  for  this  sapposes  atoms, — minSma  extended 
hot  indivisible. 

IS.  A  quantity,  say  a  foot,  has  an  infinity  of  parts.  Any  part  of  this  quan- 
tity, nj  an  inch,  has  also  an  infinity.    But  one  infinity  ia  not  lai^ger  than 

anotKor.    TliorefoTT',  an  inch  is  equal  to  a  foot' 

1  J.  If  two  (livariratini;  IJnrs  an*  yroiluced  ad  iufniiinm  troin  a  point  wlier«  » 
tlicy  forni  i\n  acute  angle,  Like  a  p}Taiuid,  the  bcuie  will  be  innnite  and,  at  the 
sanu'  tiiuf,  not  infinite;  l",  Becatw  t«»rminat«»d  by  two  points:  and,  2**,  Be- 
causti  shorter  tlxau  liie  bideii \^        B<uie  could  not  be  drawn,  beeauMi  hides 
infinitely  long.* 

IS.  An  atom,  aa  existant,  most  be  aUe  to  he  turned  roond.  Bat  if  turned 
mnd,  it  most  have  a  right  and  lelt  hand,  efie.»  and  these  its  sigis  most  change 
Amr  place;  tlierefbfe^  be  exteadedji 


(c.)  FiBiUMonrr  or  Ansotiiira— DmivoriOKS  ov  Mods  ov  BxACBtiro  it. 

I.  Sott^  carry  the  Absolute  hgr  asMolt,— bj  a  single  lea|>,  —  plaoe  thenk- 
islvec  at  once  in  the  absolate, — take  it  as  a  datum;  e4lieia  dimb  to  it  bj 
dcn7*ces,— mount  to  the  absolute  from  the  conditioned,^as  n  resnlt 

Farmer— Pk>tintts,  ScbelUng;  latter^Hegel,  Coosint  are  examplea. 

IL  Some  place  cogpition  of  Absolote  above,  nd  in  opposition  te  conat?ioiii- 
nessy^conoeptioo, — reflectioDt  tbe  conditioni  of  which  are  difference,  pin* 
rality,aiid,in  a  wQrd,eonditioBtUmkation.  (Pietinns,  Schelling.)  Others  do 
pot,  but  reach  it  through  consciousness,  etc.— •  the  ooosciousneM  of  difference, 
contrast,  etc;  givuig,  when  siAed,  a  eognition  of  identity  (abeolaln).  (Hcgslf 
Coosin.) 

m  Some,  to  realize  a  cognition  of  Aheolitte,  abolish  the  logical  laws  of  Con- 
tradietSon  and  Ibmlnded  Middle  (aa  Coa,  Sdielling,  HegeL  Flotinos  is  not 
explicit  ).  Others  do  not  (as  Coodn). 

IT.  SoDM  explicitly  hold,  that,  as  the  Absolute  is  absolutely  one,  cognitlos 

and  cxistcn<»e  must  coincide;  —  to  know  the  a^i!«3lute  is  to  be  the  ab-^olute, — 
to  know  the  nb<^n!t;t(»  is  to  be  Go<l.  Others  do  not  exjilicitly  assert  this,  hut 
only  hold  the  iin[)rrN  nality  of  re«xson,  —  n  certain  union  with  God;  in  holding 
that  wo  are  coum  lou;^  of  eternal  truths  as  in  the  divine  mind.  (Augustin, 
ilaiebrauche,  Price,  Cousin.) 

1  BMBoiMvSeb,!.  p.8M.  S  flStCtom— ,Ilt1iH|iifs  VmUum^Avrtatt 

9  Sc<>  Teller,  qnot«xl  by  F.  Bon.T  Spci,  [Tk^B-  Thnr-n  Comptom  CWMPH,  JalSHfia^  p.  gi^ 

iaif  pan  1.  tract,  iii.  dlsp.  i.  dub.  4,  p.  164,  tdtt.  —  £j>.] 

MK-Cd.]  SSmKaatlaXfag^JMv«apiift^p.m 

«  Sec  Bon*  Spei.  r^»/flica,  QMtS.  i  tnsi  flL 
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V.  Somo  carry  up  oiau  iuto  die  lydiy  (as  ScLclliug).  Others  bring  down 
Ibe  Detty  to  man ;  in  whom  pUiloaoph/  the  latter  is  the  highest  maaiii^tatitMi 
of  the  femer, — man  apex  of  Deity. 

I*.  Sonic  ihlnk  Absolute  can  !)<•  known  nn  object  of  knowledge,  —  a  no- 
tion of  absolute  compofpnt;  others  that  to  know  the  abfiolute  we  most  Aetfae 
abscdutc  (Sf'helling,  Floiiims /). 

*  Smiu.'  [hoM]  that  unconditioned  is  to  be  believed,  not  known;  othm  that 
it  cat!  bo  known,  t 


(d.)  Sim.  W.  Baxilzo¥  to  Mb.  Hsxar  C4U»£swoox». 

GosDiiLB,  Mth  Sept,  1854. 
Ut  DSAl  8i»!  I  reeeiTod  a  ftw  daja  ago  yoor  PUbeepkjf  of  the  htfimm^ 

and  bog  leave  to  retain  70a  my  best  tlianks,  both  for  the  present'of  the  book 
itaelf,  and  for  the  courteous  manner  tn  whkk  my  optnions  arc  therein  eoalvi^ 
verted.    Tlie  ingenuity  -with  which  yonr  Tiews  are  maintained,  does  great 

credit  to  yonr  metaphysical  ability:  and.  however  T  may  dlflTer  from  them,  it 
gives  me  great  Batisfaf'tlon  to  recognize  the  ifulependoncc  ot*  thoufilit  by  whi(  h 
tbcy  are  distingutshodi  and  to  acknowledge  the  candid  spirit  in  which  you 

have  writ  ten. 

At  ilic  same  time,  I  regret  that  my  doctrines  (briefly  as  they  are  promnl* 
gated  on  this  abstract  subject)  have  been,  now  again,  so  mnok  miefikken,  more 
eipecially  in  tlMir  tbeologioil  rehtkoa.  la  ftel»  it  levni  to  me,  that  your 
■dmiirione  iroaM,  if  adequtoly  dovckpod,  ranlt  in  ortatliehing  the  very 
opinioaa  vlnok  I  matntmni  and  whieli  yon  to  oanoiliy  aat  j&aatii  lo 
coDtroveit. 

In  general  I  do  not  think  tiiat  yoa  luKre  tidnn  anttdaady  Into  ioooont  <!■ 

Ibllowin;^  ein-umstanees : 

1**,  That  the  Infinite  which  I  contemplate  is  considered  only  m  tn  thought; 
the  Infinite  beyond  thought  being,  it  may  he,  an  object  of  belief,  bat  aotcf 
knowledge.    This  consideration  obviates  mrtr  y  of  your  objections. 

2*,  That  the  sphere  of  our  belief  is  much  more  extensive  than  the  sphere  of 
our  kaowled'je ;  and,  therelore,  when  I  deny  that  the  Infinite  can  by  us  be 
knowTiy  I  am  lai*  iix>u\  denying  that  by  ns  it  is,  must,  and  ought  to  be,  Mi-rval. 
This  I  have  indeed  anxiously  evinced,  both  by  reasoniug  and  authori^. 
Wben,  tfienifore,  yoo  that  in  denying  to  man  any  postiTO  cogntzanoe 

if  the  Xnfinite,!  virtmlly  aortannata  lua  beHaf  in  dm  iafinltada  cfDeity,  I  ant 
hold  yon  to  bo  ufaoliy  mng,  in  laipoot  hoA  of  my  opiaioii,  and  of  4ka  the^ 
kglScal  d*^pna  itsdH 

Aflsaredly,  I  mion^  !3i«t  an  indnito  God  oannotbe  lijns  (paWvily)  oam> 
ptoheaded.  Bat  the  Scripturea^  and  all  Aeologjaaa  notiiij  of  the  name,  assert 
the  same.  Some  indeed  of  the  latter,  and,  among  them,  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious Fathers,  go  the  length  of  asserting,  that  an  understood  God  is  no  God 
at  all,"  and  that,  "if  we  maintain  Go<l  to  be  as  we  can  think  that  he  is,  we  blas- 
pheme.** Hence  the  assertion  of  Auguatin ;  Deiun  potius  iguoranlia  quam 
euientia  attingL** 

1  G£  JNawstaM,^  ll#Mf.<— b». 
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8*,  That  ihete  b  ft  fimdBmenkal  dUreniiee  between  TXe  Injiniie  (r^*Ey  ml 
nSr,)  and  a  relatioii  to  which  we  vahj  appljr  the  term  vijhite,  Tluis,  Time  and 
Siwce  must  be  excluded  from  the  auj^ioeed  notiim  of  The  Infinite;  Ibr  The 
lafinitei  if  postiveljr  Aonght  it  coold  be»  nmat  be  thooght  as  under  neithor 

Space  nor  Time. 

Rut  1  would  remark  spcfially  on  some  o^sontial  points  of  your  doctrine; 
aiid  theso  I  tHaoJl  take  up  wUhoat  order,  as  titey  pietent  themaelvea  to  mj 

recollection. 

You  maintain  (passvn)  that  thought,  conccptiou,  knowlc>(lj:(>.  is  and  must  be 
finite,  wliilbt  the  object  of  Ihoughty  etc.,  may  be  infinite.  This  appears  to  me  to 
be  erroneous,  and  even  coutradictorj'.  An  existence  can  only  be  an  object  of 
tiiougkt^  conception,  knowledge^  inasnoeh  as  it  is  an  object  thoagfat,  conceived, 
known;  as  sodi  only  does  it  fonn  a  conslttnent  of  the  circle  of  thought,  con^ 
ceptioa,  knowledge.  A  thing  may  be  partly  Itnown,  conceived,  lliought,  partly 
unknown,  ete.  Bat  that  part  of  it  only  which  is  thonf^t,  can  be  an  object  ct 
dioaght»  etc. ;  wkereas  the  part  of  it  not  tlwoght,  etc.,  ia,  as  fiur  as  thought,  tfto^ 
is  concerned,  only  tantamount  to  zenk.  The  infinite,  tliereibre,  in  tins  point  of 
view,  can  be  110  abjed  of  thought,  etc.;  for  nothing  can  be  more  setArcpngnaat 
than  the  assertion,  that  we  know  the  infinite  through  a  finite  notion,  or  have  ft 
finite  knowledge  of  an  infinite  object  of  knowlfilgp. 

But  Tfm  a?:?t'rt  (]>fi<si)ii)  that  we  lia\V  ;i  kno\vk'<l;it',  a  notion  of  tho  infinite; 
at  the  time  assfrtin^  (j'axsuH)  that  this  knowledge  or  notion  is  iisad- 

e<juate,'*  —  *•  pariiul,"  —  "  iinjHtrfert,'*  —  •*  limited,"  —  '*  not  in  all  itij  extent, '  — 
"incomplete,"  —  "only  to  tiomo  extent,"  —  "in  a  certain  sense,"  —  ^'indis- 
tinct," etc.,  etc. 

Now,  in  the  fint  plaee,  this  assertion  is  in  contradietion  of  what  yon  also 
maintain,  thai*' the  infinite  is  one  and  indivisible"  (pp.  85,  26,  226) ;  that  is 
diat  hatving  no  partBf  it  cann<^t  be  parHaUg  knftwn.  Bnt,  in  tfie  second  plaoe, 
tfus  also  subverts  die  poonbili^  of  conceiving,  of  knowing,  the  Infinite ;  fior  as 
partial,  inadequate,  not  in  all  its  extent,  etc,  our  conception  includes  soms/MSiC 
only  of  the  object  supposed  infinite,  and  does  not  include  the  rest  Our  knowl- 
edg>i  is,  therefore,  by  your  own  af^romit,  limited  and  finite;  consequently,  you 
implicitly  admit  that  we  have  no  knowledge,  at  least  no  positive  knowledge, 
the  infinite. 

Neither  can  T  surmise  how  we  •.liouUl  ever  come  to  know  that  the  o])iert  thus 
partially  coneeiveil  is  in  ifsi  lf  infinite  ;  sei'injjj  that  we  are,  denit'd  the  power  of 
knoMTin<r  it  n<  infinite,  that  is,  not  partially,  not  inadi  <piatel\ ,  not  in  i«onie  j)art8 
only  ot  it;5  extent,  etc.,  but  totally,  adequately,  iu  it^i  whole  extent,  etc. ;  in 
other  words,  under  the  criteria  compatible  with  the  supposition  of  infinitude. 
For,  as  you  truly  observe^  <*eveKydiing  skoH  of  die  infinite  is  lunited" 
(p.2M). 

Again,  as  stated,  yon  describe  die  infinite  to  be  ''one  and  indivisiUe.''  Bat, 
to  conceive  as  ins^wrable  into  parti,  an  entity  which,  not  excluding,  in  ik« 
indudes,  the  worlds  of  mind  and  matter,  is  for  the  human  intellect  nXMf 
improbable.  And  does  not  the  infinite  contain  the  finite  ?  If  it  does,  then  it 
contains  what  has  pnrti,  and  h  divisible ;  if  it  does  not,  fli^  n  Is  It  »'\(  Itnive :  the 
finite  is  out  of  the  infinite:  and  the  infinite  is  coaditkuifid,  limited,  restricted,— ^ 
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Ton  controvert  (p.  oZifii)  my  awrtioti,  tliat  to  tonprivc  a  thing  in  rda- 
tion,  \<.  ip<o  fnrtn,  t»>  ronceive  it  as  linit''.  and  yiui  maiuUun  that  the  relative  is 
not  iiiromjiiiliblf  with  intinity,  imloRB  it  be  iilso  n-strictivf.  Hut  n^^trirtivp  I 
hulU  iho  rt;lativ*j  always  io  l»\  and,  thi>r«»forp.  im  onipatiblo  with  2'ht  In/mite 
in  the  more  proper  signifieailun  ul  the  term,  though  infinity,  iu  a  looser  &Iguifi- 
catiun,  may  be  applied  to  it.  My  reasons  for  this  are  the  folk>wlng :  A  relation 
is  always  a  parHttdar  pMst  of  Tiew;  oooMquently,  the  thiagi  tlMNigbk  at  vat 
alive  lad  oorralmdte  are  always  thought  lealrictiveljr,  in  to  ftr  ai  the  Hhaa^ 
of  the  one  diaerinitiatet  and  e«lude>  IIm  otWr,  and  likewiw  all  tUngi  nol 
OoncMved  in  the  eaoia  qpedal  or  rdadve  poini  of  view.  Thnt,  if  wetliaikof 
Socrnlet  and  Xantliippe  nader  tlie  niatrinKmial  lelation,  no«  only  do  tib 
AoD^ti  of  Soeralei  and  XantUppe  eaolnde  each  other  as  s^minlo  existoaeei, 
and|  pro  lanto^  tlierelbre  are  restrictive ;  but  tUnkii^  of  Socrates  as  hutbmi, 
ihif  ezcludo-i  niir  conception  of  him  as  citizen,  etc.,  etc.  Or,  to  take  an  ex- 
ample from  higher  relatives:  what  is  thought  as  the  object  excludes  what  is 
viewed  as  the  ttuhferf,  of  thought;  and  hence  the  nero^sity  which  coinpeHed 
Schellint;  aiui  othi-r  ahsolntistf?  to  p!rice  77?/»  Ahsoluic  in  the  inditrcrente  ofsiib- 
ject  and  t»bject,  of  knowlt  diie  an<l  exi-itenre.  Airain  :  wf  < onceive  (lod  in 
tho  rolation  of  Creator,  and  in  so  far  as  wo  merely  conceive  Him  a>  Creator,  we 
do  nut  conceive  him  as  uiieoiiditioned,  a^i  ialinitc ;  for  there  are  luany  other  n;:la> 
lions  of  the  Deity  under  which  we  maj  coneeive  Him,  bat  wiiScii  are  not 
tncloded  in  the  relntion  of  Creator.  In  so  &r,  thofelbre,  aa  we  eoneeive  God 
only  in  tbia  relation,  onr  eonception  of  Him  ia  maniftetly  reatrictive.  IVvAer, 
Hm  created  nniTone  ia,  and  yon  aaaerk  it  to  be  (pp.  175, 180,  3S9),  inita. 
The  ereation  is,  therefore,  an  aet,  of  however  great,  of  finite  power;  and  the 
Creator  ia  thoa  thought  only  in  a  finite  capacity.  Tiod,  in  his  own  natnre,  tt 
infinite ;  but  we  do  not  positively  think  Him  aa  infinite,  in  tliinking  Him  under 
the  relatitNlof  the  Creator  of  a  finite  creation.  Finally,  let  U5  suppose  the 
created  universe  (whit  h  you  do  not)  to  bo  infinite;  In  that  case  we  s!>onhl  he 
rediK  od  Io  the  tlih-nnna  of  a^'sortinir  f"'o  infinities,  whirh  is  contradictory,  or  of 
assrriiiiu'  tin  ^>u|)ernal  absurdity,  that  God  the  Creator  is  finite,  and  the  iiai> 
Verse  created  l>y  Ilim  h  infinite. 

In  eonuectiou  with  this,  you  expressly  deny  Space  and  Time  to  be  restric- 
tions, whilst  you  admit  them  to  bo  necessary  conditions  of  thought  Qi.  103 — 
117).  I  hold  them  both  to  be  raatrieliTe. 

In  the  fink  place,  talce  Spaeet  or  Extension.  Now  what  is  eoncdved  aa 
extended,  doea  it  not  esclode  the  nnexteoded  ?  Boea  it  not  indnde  body,  to 
the  exdmioo  of  mind  ?  Pro  UuUOy  therefore,  apace  iaalimitalSon,nreBtiiCtion- 

In  the  aame  way  Time,— ia  it  not  leatrictive  in  eatelnding  the  Deity,  who 
must  be  held  to  exiat  above  or  beyond  the  condition  of  time  or  snceesnon? 
This,  Ilts  existence,  we  must  believe  as  real,  though  we  cannot  positively  think, 
conceive,  understand  its  possibility.  Time,  like  Space,  thus  involving  JoMUh 
tation,  both  must  be  cm  Imh-d,  as  ha>  been  done  by  Schelling,  fipom  the  sphere,— 
ftoofrtbe  anpposed  notion  of  the  infinito-abaointe,— 

*•  Whose  kiugtluiu  M  where  Time  aud  &]mce  are  not.'* 

Ton  asic,  if  we  had  not  a  positive  notion  of  the  tting^  how  anflh  n  naaM  aa 
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Infinite  could  be  introduced  into  language  (p.  58).  The  auw  to  tbbk  eagy. 
In  the  first  place,  tin;  word  Infinite  {hifnkum^  iwriftof)  is  nejrative,  expressing 
the  nerr^ition  of  limits;  and  I  believe  that  this  its  negative  character  holds  good 
in  rt!!  I  t ti  'iviL'os.  In  the  second  place,  tlie  questiou  'i&  idle;  for  we  have  many 
words  which,  more  directly  aud  obtrusively  expressing  a  negation  of  though^ 
are  extant  in  every  language,  as  incogitahlf,  ujithinknhlt^  iurumprchtnsihh\  in^ 
conceivable^  unimaginahU^  nmsemCy  etc.,  etc. ;  wiuh»t  the  tenn  infinUe  direcllj 
denotes  only  the  negation  of  lumta,  and  only  indirectly  a  negation  of  thought 

I  mkj  1mm*  iiolMO  what  joa  MiUMulvevt  on  (p.  60,  76),  the  applicalioB  of 
Ao  term  notion^  ote.,  to  wliit  caanot  be  poadTolj  ooniMhred.  At  best  diif  it 
mbnief  %  wbol  djedkn  aguoat  av  abnie  of  laugn^;  bnl  I  hardly  ttink  k 
Tviid.  Tlie  l«imiioliMoaB»ItliaDk,lio  nottahpyop^ 
maUo  poalivaij  to  ooaatrae  in  tbou^  and  wbicb  ire  understand  only  ligr » 
probleBtttic  tu]  ition.  A  nwnd  9qitan  eannot  certainly  be  represented; 
bul^  understanding  what  ii  bypothetieidlj  reqnired,  the  union  of  the  attribute 
rcnmd  with  the  attribute  square ^  I  may  Nrely  lay,  **tbe  notion  lonn^eqnare  ii 
a  representative  impossibility." 

Yoii  nnsro))n.'sent,  in  truth  nnerse,  my  doctrine,  in  haying  (p.  169)  tliat  I 
hold  (io<l  caHHOl  act  m  a  cause,  for  the  unconditioned  eannot  exist  in  rela- 
tion." I  never  denied,  or  dreamed  of  denying,  iluit  liic  Deity,  though  itUinilc, 
though  naconditiooedf  could  act  in  a  finite  relation.  I  only  denied,  in  oppo- 
■tion  to  OoiuiB,  dial  aa  Be  mm.  True  ii  indeed,  thai  in  tbinking  God 
mderielatioo,  ire  do  not Iften  tbink  Hun,  even  negatively,  aa  infinite;  and  in 
ganeral,  wbiltt  alweja  believing  Him  to  be  infinite,  we  axe  ever  unable  to  cott- 
•tme  to  oar  minda,<— poMtively  to  eoneeive,— >His  attribnte  iiaelf  cf  inflni^. 
This  is  unaeavebable."  Tliis  is  "  pert  findbg  out"  Wbat  I  beve  laid  aa  to 
tiie  infinite  being  (subjectively)  inconceivable,  does  not  at  aU  derogate  fixHn 
oar  belief  of  its  (objective)  reality.  In  fact  the  main  scope  of  my  speculation 
is  to  show  articulately  that  wc  must  heflcvey  aa  actual,  much  that  we  are  unable 
^positivelv)  (i>  rrrnr.-  /ff,  as  even  po.-v-^ihle. 

I  "houUl  iiH»*i  wi-^hed  to  make  t»ume  special  observations  on  your  sovpnth 
cha[)ter,  in  relation  to  Causality;  for  I  think  your  ohj^jctions  to  my  theory  of 
causation  uiight  be  ea^iily  obviated.  Assuredly  that  theory  applies  equally  to 
miad  and  matter.  Theae,  however,  I  must  omit  But  what  can  be  more  coor 
Iradietoiy  than  year  awortion  *<tiiat  eieatian  la  eonoeived,  and  ia  by  na  con> 
eaivafale,  only  aa  origin  of  tamteiiM,  by  (he  fiat  of  the  Oettjr?"  (p.  15e.) 
Waathe  JDlei^  nol  etuteal  htfcrt  tk^  ereaiionf  or  did  the  non  gctjfanl  Ikitgot 
Oie  creation  origittatg  eauteneet  I  do  not  dream  of  imputing  to  you  such 
abaoiditiea.  But  yon  moat  eacqae  me  in  mying,  that  there  is  infinitely  less 
ground  to  wrest  my  langnage  (aa  yon  aeem  to  do)  to  Hbe  awertinn  of  a  material 
Pantheism,  than  to  ?npposc  yoii  ornilty  of  them. 

Before  concluding,  1  may  notiie  your  denial  (p.  ICS)  of  my  statement,  that 
time  pri  sent  is  eoneeivaMe  only  as  a  line  in  which  the  px'^t  ami  future  limit 
each  oilier.  As  a  position  of  tiuje  (time  is  a  protensive  (juantity),  the  present, 
if  po:<iiivi'ly  ef>nceived,  must  have  a  certain  duration,  and  that  duraiiou  can  bo 
uica^sured  and  ^liiied.  l^ow,  docs  the  present  endure  for  an  hour,  a  minute^  a 
aecond,  or  for  any  part  of  a  aecond?  If  yon  atato  what  length  of  dnration  It 
eonlaina,  yon  are  kat  So  tnie  ia  the  obaervation  of  St  Angaadn. 
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Thewp  arc  but  a  few  speeimens  of  the  nimle  in  which  I  llilnk  your  objections 
to  my  thcon.-  of  the  iiiiinite  mar  Ix*  met.  But,  liowever  scanty  and  imperfect, 
I  have  tirod  myself  in  their  dictation,  and  must,  thcrt  rore,  uuw  leave  them, 
without  addition  or  improN  cmcnti  to  ^our  eaudld  cotuideration.  —  Believe  uie, 
my  doHT  wbf  very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  W.  HAMLTON. 

t Wzitteii  In  oonaediiHi  widi  pioiKMed  Mbxoxe  of  Mn.  BnirAnv.   On  IhA,  Vbj 

1866 ;  wiittcn  Antnun  1655.  — Sfr.) 

I.  Every  Rclatioa  (Quod  esse  habet  ad  aliud^  —  unius  accidens^  —  <rxAr«»-» 
rt^^$eAHimt  —  ad  aliguulj — ad  dSud,— mIbAmr, — comfarmlum,  lociafc)  sup- 
poM  «l  l6Mk  two  ttings,  or,  as  they  an  onUod»  iMiBt  thought  m  relnlivo;  IM 
if,  thoogbt  to  esdat  only  $m  tibought  to  esiit  ia  nftraaoo  to  encii  oAat:  in  ockir 
ipords,  Eelalivot  (TA«f^Ti«x^**''x^^'*'*'^>^  4M0n«i  mm  mi  ai 
almJ)  are,  from  the  very  notion  of  relativity,  necMiirily  plnraL  Hence  Aris- 
tode's  definition  is  not  of  BeUtion,  but  of  thinp  relative.  Indeed,  a  nJalMM 
of  one  term,  —  a  relatiTa  not  rafexred,  —  not  related  (rpis  n  ov  wp6s  n),  is  an 
overt  contradiction,  —  a  proclaimed  ab<ur(]ity.  The  Absolute  (the  oxuk  tbe 
not-relative,  —  not-|)luial)  ia  diwoetoicaUj  c^ppoaed  to  the  x«Utive, — thoae 
mutual  negative's. 

n.  A  relatiou  Is  a  unifvin^  act,^ — a  syutlicsis ;  l)ut  it  is  like  wise  an  antiihcfi*. 
For  even  when  it  rci>uli.s  m  denoting  agreeuicuL»  it  necessarily  prov-eeds  through 
a  thoqght  of  difference ;  and  thus  relatives,  however  they  may  in  reality  couip 
cide,  are  nlwaya  mentally  contnvted.  IF  il  ba  allowed,  am  tlio  xelalion  of 
identitj, — of  tiia  iameaeM  of  a  thing  to  itieif,  in  the  fimnttla  A«- A,  ioTolvei 
lha  diaerimination  and  opposition  of  tlie  two  temi.  Aoeordin^y,  in  the  pio- 
ce«  of  a  relation,  there  U  no  eonjiinelion  of  a  pluraltty  in  the  anatj  of  a  ma^ 
notion,  as  in  a  prooeas  of  generaliaalion;  ibr  hk  the  relation  there  as  alwaja  a 
division,  alway>  an  antitfaeM  of  the  several  connected  and  constituent  notaooB* 

UL  Thus  reUuim  are  severaDy  dieoiminated ;  inasmuch  as  the  one  it  ipa> 
dally  ^rJiat  ?.f  rffrrrffi,  the  other  specially  tohat  is  re/erred  to.  The  former, 
opening  the  relation,  retains  the  generic  name  of  (he  Rclafire  (and  is  sometimes 
called  exi'hisively  the  Subject);  whilst  the  latter,  closinj;  it,  is  (knoiuiiiai<Hl  the 
Corrt  hitivc  (arul  to  this  the  word  Tert/i  is  not  unfrocjuently  n^stiictcil  ).  -Ve- 
eordinjily,  even  the  relation  of  the  thin<j;  to  itself  in  the  afliruiatioa  of  identity, 
distinguishes  a  llelative  and  a  Correlalive.  Thus  in  the  judgment,  *'  God  is* 
just,"  God  ia  first  poaited  aa  subject  and  Belative,  and  then  enounced  as  pre- 
dicate and  OomlattTe. 

IV.  The  BeUliTe  and  lihe  CotrelatiTa  arainitoan)r  referred,  and  eaa  alwajf 
he  raciprooated  or  eonverted  {vpkf  irrwrp^^mi  kfyrnlku^  rm^roett  ad  emmr- 
temiam  dki);  thai  isi  wo  ean  view  in  thought  the  Belalivo  as  the  Oorrelatita, 
and  the  Correlatava  as  the  Belative.  Unis,  if  we  think  iJie  Father  as  the  Rel- 
ative of  the  Son  as  Correlative,  wo  can  also  think  the  Son  as  Relative  of  the 
Father  as  Correlative.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  there  are  here  always,  more  or 
leit  obtrasiTe,  two  diffiBreot»  though  not ind^»endent,  relations:  Sat  the  niatiofii 
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in  Trhich  the  Father  is  relative  and  the  Son  corrdatirp,  is  that  of  Paternity ; 
while  the  relation,  in  which  the  Son  is  relative  and  the  Father  correlative,  is 
that  of  Filiation  ;  relations,  however,  whi<  h  ntutually  imply  each  otiier.  Thus, 
also.  Cause  and  KU'et  t  uiay  be  either  lU  lative  or  Correlative.  But  where 
Cause  is  uuulc  the  lU'lative,  the  relation  is  ])n)|)erly  styled  C<m«a/i on /  whereas 
we  ought  (o  deiuuuiiiaic  ii  EtJ't  riuatmi^  when  the  EtTeet  becomeii  the  relative 
term.  To  speak  of  the  relation  of  Knowledge ;  we  liave  here  Subject  and  Oh- 
ject,  either  of  iriiicli  iro  bmj  eoofider  m  the  Rdalive  or  as  tiie  Conelattve. 
But,  in  rigMtaoewracy,  under  Kiiowle<lge,  wem^gtetediilMgoMhtwoiwipgocil 
ie1alioas» — tiM  Tdalion  of  iiioiepm])^  and  tiM  idifti^  lute 
fcmier,  Uie  Saljeel  (d»t  ibiMMv  «t  ibumm^)  m  tbe  Rebliv«,«ke  Objeet  (that 
inoiM  at  hmng  lnoidn)  is  tbe  Oofi|Blative;  in  llis  latter,  te  lenM  aie  just 
ievei-se>l. 

V.  The  RelaliTes  (die  things  relative  and  correlative),  as  relative,  always 
coexist  in  nature  ^iVti),  and  coexist  in  thought  (S/ia     7*t&9«i}.  To 

speak  now  only  of  the  latter  ^rmnltaneity  ;  —  Tt  e  eannot  conceive,  we  cannot 
know,  we'  cannot  define  th(?  one  r<'lativc,  without,  pro  tan'o,  conpeiTtnjj.  know- 
ing, defining  also  tlie  other,  lielative  and  Corn-lative  are  «ach  thouirht 
through  tlio  other;  so  that  in  enouncing  llelativity  as  a  condition  of  the 
^linkable,  iu  other  words,  that  thought  is  only  of  the  Bclative ;  this  is  tanta- 
■oant  to  saying  thai  ire  Mnk  one  tbing  only  as  ive  tiriak  two  Uijngs  nratnidlf 
aad  si  ooeo ;  ^rUcli  agria  is  eqiMeat  to  »  deelaration  tba* 
aoB-Bslative)  is  ftr  as  iBce^taUe,  and  eiea  inoognisaUe. 

In  these  eonditaons  of  Bebrtrntj,  all  philoaophon  am  at  one;  ao  fiv  there  is 
aMOBigtfMWH  M  diAionce  ordispQlet 

Nate,— Ho  part  of  pUbsophy  has  been  mm  MLj  and  move  aocorately 
developed,  or  rather  no  part  of  philosophy  is  more  detenmnatelj  owtain  than 
the  doctrine  of  Belationj  insomuch  that  in  this,  ao  lar  as  ve  are  ooocomed, 
there  is  no  ^crepaney  of  opinion  among  philosophen.  The  only  Tariation 
among  them  u  merely  verl^ ;  some  giving  a  more  or  less  extensive  meaning 
to  the  words  employed  in  the  nomenclatnre.  For  whilst  all  agree  in  calling 
by  the  generic  name  of  relative  both  what  are  specially  denonnnateil  the  Rel- 
ative and  the  Cnrrdnfirc :  some  limit  the  expression  Trrm  (ferntinus),  to  the 
latter,  and  others  the  expression.  Subject  (siihjrrhiTn)  to  the  former;  whilst  the 
greater  number  of  re(  ent  [•hllDsophers  (and  these  I  tbUow^  apply  these  expiw 
siooa  indifferently  to  both  lielative  and  Correlative. 


VL   CAUSATION.— LIBKUTV  AND  NECESSITY. 

(Sec  p.  6£&) 
(a.)  CAOSATioir. 

( Wiiwn in  ooaneotfon  with proposad  Mawoin of Mn. StiWAag.  OnDaik*Msj 

1866;  urittsn  Antmnn  IMS.— En.) 

Ify  doctrine  of  Gaasaiilj  is  aeirased  of  aogloeling  the  phenomenon  of  dkon^ 
and  of  ignosi^  Oa  attaibnto  of  jwMMT.  Tisa  a^taeiion  paachdy  w^waea  thn 
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fact  Causation  Is  \)y  me  proclaimed  lo  be  identical  Vi'nh  change,— ckange  of 
power  into  act  ("  omnia  mutantur  **)  ;  change,  however,  onlj'  appearance, — 
-wo  being  unable  to  raalixe  ia  tfaoi^  ti&m  nkbamM  (mIiMhicc)  apart  fnm 
phieaoawM,  or  «dtliiio«  iMolelf  coimtpamiigi  or  dbmliiteljr  tenMMtia^ 
AndqtecHO/Mtopoiftr;  fKnvirkdiopNpertrof  aaexiilOBtainelb^ 
ll»tiMN«hl  ovIfwtiM  iWMiHil  tttribQtoorwbtl  naUa  Mor  lolp  «zi«); 
pom  MyOOQMpMalljr,  tbe  ootnlalb*  of  onrtoto,  and  4  niyii—iy  iiqipo» 
Hon,  hi  thii  Ihimrj,  ftf  fiUfttiir^  Here  Ike  OMwe,  or  rather  the  complement  of 
causes,  k  notbing  but  powem  ei^blc  of  producing  the  effect ;  and  the  effect  0 
obIj  thai  now  UTitting  actually,  which  (ireviously  existed  potentially,  or  in  the 
causes.  Wo  must,  in  truth,  di  fine :  —  a  cauae,  tb«^  power  of  efrectuafing  a 
chanim  ;  and  an  cfr«^ct,  a  chan;:i'  artually  caiwwl.    Let  us  make  the  exptTuuent 

And,  fir^t,  of  Causation  at  its  highest  ej^trentitr:  Try  to  think  cn\itiorj. 
Kow,  all  tliat  c  an  here  do  to  think  the  exi*^tonce  of  a  creative  power.  —  a 
Fiat;  whtcli  criiaiioa  (unextended  or  mental,  exleudcd  or  uialiirLal)  mu^l  be 
thought  by  us  as  the  evolution,  the  incompreheprible  evcdution,  by  the  exertioa 
or  potting  Ibrtk  of  Qod'i  atiiibute  of  prodaodvo  power,  inio  oaeiar-  XUeK- 
vine  power  vHt  alwnji  be  Mppoeed  ee  pwrfartent  Creation  eiKladee  lihe 
coauneneenent  of  bebg:  Ibr  it  unpliea  erealive  God  ae  piior;  and  the  esiift> 
ence  of  God  if  tbe  oe^rtion  of  nonentitj.i  We  eannot,  indeed,  conipa«  Ibe 
tboogbt  of  ivbat  baa  no  oonnnencen^t;  we  eannot,  llierefcre,  poflitivei^  eon- 
reive  (what,  Itowafor,  ure  firmly  Wieve)  the  etenuty  of  a  fieltaiefeent,  —  of 
God :  but  still  less  can  we  tlunk,  or  tolerate  die  euppoadon,  of  pcl^ae^hi^ 
l^rinping  out  of  nothing,  —  of  an  absolute  commencement  of  being. 

Airain,  to  think  CaTi^s.ntinn  at  its  lowest  extremity:  As*  it  h  with  Creation,  so 
!*i  it  with  Aniiilnl  itinn.  The  tlioir_fht  of  both  supposes  a  Dfitv  and  Divine 
jinu'cr;  for  ;is  the  on*'  is  only  liic  creative  power  of  God  exerted  or  put  forth 
into  act,  so  tlu'  other  is  only  the  withdrawal  of  that  exerted  eneqi)'  into  f»ower. 
%Vc  arc  able  to  tliiuk  uu  eomiilete  auuilulation,  —  no  absolute  ending  uf  exist- 
ence ("  omnia  mutantur,  niliil  intent ") ;  as  wc  cannot  think  a  creation  from 
nothing,  in  tbe  aem»  of  an  onguuMaon  of  being  mtbont  a  pieTioiielj  existing 
Creator,  -~  a  prior  ereative  power.  Carnation  ii,  ttierejbre,  neeeanrilj  wiAin 
exislenee ;  Ibr  we  cannot  think  of  n  change  eitber  fram  non-eziBtence  to  exist- 
ence, or  fiom  existence  to  non-existence.  The  diongbt  of  power,  tberefiwe, 
always  precedes  that  of  creation,  and  follows  that  of  anniliihition  ;  and  as  dM 
thought  of  power  always  involves  the  thought  of  existence,  therefore,  in  so  ftr 
as  the  thougltt^  of  creation  and  annihilation  go,  the  necemity  of  thinking  a 
cause  for  these  chan^rM  exemplifies  the  facts,  —  that  ehantre  t'?  only  frem  one 
form  of  existenec  to  another,  and  that  causation  is  simply  our  inability  lo  tliink 
an  ai»MM'Ui'  eommoncemcnt  or  an  absolute  lenniuatiou  of  being.  Tlie  sum  of 
beiii;^  tual  and  poteiitial)  now  extant  in  the  mental  and  material  \vorl  l'*, 
together  with  that  in  their  Creator,  and  the  sum  of  being  (actual  and  jioieniial) 
in  die  Creator  alone,  before  and  after  dioBe  woilds  existed,  is  necessarily 

I  I  hfiresMn  an  sttcmpt  at  the  correction  stultifitxl  In  sclf-oontradiction;  or  exlFteneek 

of  my  theory  of  creation,  in  which  llio  Df  ftr  crfa:ed  by  a  jicm-t  xisfcnt  God.  —  un  nltcnra- 

h  made  to  originate  or  create  existcQoe.  That  tn  e,  if  tlclibenit*^/  held,  at  uuoe  ab«uni  imd 

k,  dther  fodriiaiet  beraiidd  ^  an  «iM«iit  baplo«^ 
Gqd,  m  wbteb  aHstnettfe  tbs  MtaWon  Is 
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tlioupflit  as  prccis4ily  the  snrae.  Take  the  instance  of  a  neutral  salt.  This  k  an 
ofli'ct,  the  product  of  vanouft  causes,  —  aii<l  all  are  neerssarily  powers.  We 
have  hens,  i  ,  Aa  a^iU  iavohiag  its  power  (active  or  pa;?sive)  of  coinliinhig 
wiA  the  alkali ;  t**,  An  alkali,  involving  its  power  (active  or  piLsil\  e)  ot  coui- 
btiiing  with  the  acid;  3^  (Since,  as  the  diemlcal  broeaid  has  it,  corpora  non 
agunt  jam  loliita*^,  a  Hmdt  HQr  water,  irhh  its  power  of  dissolving  and  boiding 
in  solnfeba  the.aeid  and  aikaM;  4*,  *  tvanslative  power,  saj  tbe  Immaii  hand, 
oapaUe  of  bringiDg  die  add,  the  alkali,  and  the  water,  into  ooirelation,  or 
whhin  the  sphere  of  imttiial  affimlj.  These  (and  they  n^t  be  snbdivided) 
«K  aUf  canses  of  the  efieet ;  for,  abstract  any  one,  and  the  salt  is  not  produced. 
It  wants  a  coefficient  eanse,  and  the  ooncnrvenoe  of  every  canse  is  requisite  ibr 
an  cflfecU 

But  all  the  canses  or  cocffK  lent  powers  being  brought  into  reciprocal  rela- 
tion, the  salt  is  the  result ;  tor  an  elTect  19  nothing  bnt  the  artual  union  of  its 
con-Jtitucnt  enfifio*?,  —  eoncau§ess  or  coefTicicnt  powers.  In  thoufrht,  caii'^es  and 
oiTerts  are  t\iu&^  pro  (anio,  tautoloL^ic,?!  •  nn  viW-j  t  always  jm-existed  jioientially 
in  its  causes;  and  causes  always  euuliiuie  actually  to  exist  in  their  effects. 
There  is  a  change  of  form,  but  we  aru  cuiapelled  to  tliiaii.  an  identity  in  tbe 
efements  of  exislenee: 

•(Omnia  mntantur;  nitiil  interiU" 

And  we  nii^ndd, — "Hihil  indpitj"  ftr  a  creative  power  most  always  be 
eoaceived  as  preexislent. 

Mutation,  Causation,  EflTectiiation,  are  only  the  same  thought  in  diffrrent 
respects;  they  may,  thereibre,  be  n\f;arded  as  virtually  terniH  eonvortil»le. 
Every  chanjye  is  an  elTect;  every  eflfeet  is  a  change.  An  ellcn  t  is  in  trntli  just 
a  change  of  power  into  act ;  every  eiiect  being  an  actualization  of  the  poten- 
tial. 

Bat  what  is  now  oonndercd  as  the  caose  may  at  another  time  be  viewed  as 
the  effect :  and  c(>(?  ferm.  Thus,  we  can  extract  the  acid  or  the  alkali,  as 
effect,  ont  of  the  salt,  as  principal  concause;  and  the  square  which,  as  effect,  is 
made  up  of  two  triangles  in  conjnnction,  may  be  viewed  as  cause  when  cut 
into  these  figures.  In  opposite  views,  Aiidition  and  Multiplication,  Subtraction 
and  Divisiuu,  may  be  regarded  as  causes,  or  as  effects. 

'  Fbwer  is  an  attribute  or  property  of  existence,  but  not  ooextenave  with  it: 
for  we  may  suppose  (nciratively  think)  thmgi  to  exist  which  have  no  ei^Munty 
of  change,  no  capacity  of  appearing. 

Creation  is  the  cxistiag  subijcqucntly  in  act  of  wliat  previously  existed  in 
power;  annihilati<Mi,  on  tbe  contnury,  is  the  subse.queut  exigence  in  power  of 
what  previously  existed  in  act 

Except  tibe  first  and  last  cansal  agencies  (and  these,  as  Divine  q>cratjoiM^ 

arc  by  us  incomprehensible),  every  otbar  jis  conceived  also  as  an  effect :  there- 
fore, every  event  is,  in  difl«9rent  relations,  a  power  and  an  act  Considered  as 

t  8c«  ebOT«^  tost  ili  ^  4l.«-BDh 
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a  panso,  it  is  a  powor,  —  a  ])o\vi'r  to  r<)i){>orato  an  efibol>  Considered  as  an 
eH'cct,  it  is  an  act, — an  act  cooperated  by  caus^ 

Change  (cause  and  eiFect)  mast  be  wUhia  existence ;  it  must  be  merely  of 
phjenomenal  exiileiiett.  Sinot  ekange  on  bt  ibr  «s only  «f  k  appoui  to«i^ 
— ttilf  ai  it  li  kiMMm  by  w;  and  ira  eauMt  loKnr,  we  eaanot  erm  tUaka 
ckaage  «ilbiar  from  aon-eiirtMiee  to  exiitMioe,  or  fron  «sirteiiee  to  noB-cadH* 
«iMe.  Tte  riiMgn  aatttbefroMwbitoiice  totiibHww;  bmanbat—eee^apM* 
from  pliMioMio*  aro  (poritt^oly)  ineonooifaUe,  m  ptoponM—  aio  ^oiHive- 
ly)  uMOBOMToble  apart  frm  oobrtiie^  For  tboi^  ttqmem  m  ill  eowKlMa 
the  correlatives  both  of  Oh  OtllWilu^  wA  of  aooothing  that  appears. 

And  bore  I  miMt  obtol  »e  tbol  we  are  unable  to  think  the  Divine  Attributes 
as  in  th<^mi^h'es  they  are,  wc  cannot  diink  God  without  impiety,  unless  we  ako 
implicity  eonf€»s^  nnr  impotence  to  think  Tlim  worthilr;  ami  if  should  a,«-!<i^rt 
thnt  nm!  is  as  we  think  or  can  affirm  Him  to  ho,  we  actually  blaspheme.  For 
tho  Di'ily  is  adequately  inronceivabJo.  is  a'lt'quately  iiufTrible;  since  hoflBail 
thought  and  humaa  language  are  equally  incompetent  to  Uis  infinities. 

(ft.)  Tn  Quaanoir  ov  larastT  amd  Kscbmitt  as  Yuwbd  bt  ns 

fiCOniBH  SCHOOb 

(Wfitten  in  connection  with  proposed  MEMorn  of  Mr.  Stewast.    (Xb  JM^ 

Uay  1856;  wiitten  Aotuma  1855.— £&.) 

Hbe  SeoCddi  Scbool  of  Philosophy  has  much  merit  in  regard  to  die  proUem 
of  Oo  Morafityof  hanuHinetiaiii;  bat  itiMoeom  ui  <be  polenie  wfaieb  it  baa 
waged  m  diis  napoct,  eondsti  satber  in  baTuig  intrenebed  poolioa  Babi- 
tained  bebind  tbe  oomnum  sense  or  natural  convictions  of  mankind,  dian  in 
bnTing  rendered  Ibe  proldem  and  tbe  thesis  adopted  intelligible  to  tbe  pbibno- 
'pber.  IMsi  indeed,  coaM  not  be  aeoomplisbed.  It  woald,  fbereAfn,  bnve 
been  better  to  show  articulately  that  Li1>(>r{}-  ami  Xoccssitj'  are  both  incouipre» 
hetistble,  as  both  beyond  the  limils  of  legitimate  dioqght ;  but  that  though  tbe 
Pj.pp-afn»nf  r  of  Man  cannot  be  speculatively  proved,  so  neither  can  it  be  spw- 
tiiatively  disproved ;  whilo  wc  may  claim  for  it  as  a  farf  of  real  actuality 
thoTijrh  ot'  iiifonct'ivablc  possibility,  tin*  testimony  of  consciousness,  —  that  we 
are  morally  free,  as  wc  arc  uiurally  acroimt'ililc  for  our  actions.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  whole  question  of  free  and  bond-will  i.s  in  th^iory  abolished,  leaving, 
however,  praciically  our  Liberty,  and  all  the  moral  interests  of  man  entire 

]lr.  Stewart  seems,  indeed,  disposed  to  acknowledge,  ag^nst  Beid,  that,  in 
certain  respects,  tlie  problem  ii  beyond  Ae  eapneity  of  boumi  tbonght,  and  to 
admit  that  all  reasoning  Ibr,  aa  all  reasoning  against,  o«r  iiberly,  is  on  4nt 
acGoont  invalid.  Tbos  in  xefbrence  to  tbe  argnmsBli  i^punst  basaan  fra^ 
agency,  drawn  from  tbe  prescience  of  tbe  Bei^,  be  says,  **In  reviewiag  tbe 
arguments  tiiat  bate  been  advanced  on  the  opposito  rides  of  this  question,  I 
bare  bitherto  taken  no  notice  of  (bose  which  tbe  Necesntarians  have  founded 
on  the  prescience  of  the  Deity,  becanse  I  do  not  tlnnk  tbe^  fairly  applicable 
to  tfie  subject;  inaamneb  as  tbey  draw  an  infiuenoe  from  wbat  is  altqgetber 
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jiaeti  beyond  the  reat^  aur  /acuUics,  agpunat  *  Act  fiv  wUck  9fW^  miA  Aoi 
Ike  eoiisMtt  ^  Ait 

(c.)  LiBBMnr  AHD  HsoaiiiTT. 

(Writtea  ia  coaaection  with  proposed  Mexoib  of  Ms.  Stswabt.   Ob  Desk,  May 

1866;  written  Antmun  1855^— Bd.) 

The  question  of  Liberty  aud  Necc^'^ity  mny  hp  dealt  witli  in  two  ways. 

I.  The  opposing  parties  may  endcn  u  i  )  'm  \  each  tliat  liis  thesiii  k  di:>tinct, 
intelligible,  and  consistent,  \rhereas.  tuai  ilic  aiiLi-iiieiii;*  of  Lis  opponent  is  indis- 
tinct, uuiatelligiblc,  and  contradictory. 

n.  An  oppoeiiig  party  may  endeavor  to  show  tint  fbe  fbeae  of  cither  flde  is 
mliiiikable,  and  thtn  aboluli  logically  tlie  wiiole  problem,  as,  on  both  altemar 
tives»  beyond  the  limili  of  birnian  tboogbt;  it  being,  however,  open  to  hioi  to 
ttgao  that,  tiKNigh  mtJiinkable,  hk  tfaeais  is  not  annihilated,  there  being  eon- 
tmdietary  oppoettas,  one  of  which  mnat  coneeqnemdy  be  held  trae,  thoo^ 
we  be  onable  to  think  the  possibility  of  cither  oppoiite ;  whilst  he  may  be  able 
to  appeal  to  a  direct  or  indirect  declaration  of  oor  conscious  nature  in  &vor  of 
the  alternative  which  he  maintains. 

The  formor  of  tlic?c  modes  of  ar5nun<T  lins  been  the  one  extluslvtly  orn- 
ployed  in  this  fnTitnuei-sy.  The  Libertarian,  indeed,  has  ofleu  ondi  avored  to 
strenjrthen  his  position  by  callini:^  in  a  deliverance  of  const-iou^ness ;  the  Neces- 
sitarian, on  the  contrary,  has  no  such  delivcrani  e  to  ajijx'al  to,  and  he  has  only 
attempted,  at  best,  to  deprive  his  advcrsaiy  of  this  ground  of  aiguutentuliou  by 
denying  the  fact  or  eztennating  the  authority  of  the  deliverance. 

^Qie  latter  of  these  Knes  of  ai^gnmentadoo,  I  may  also  observe,  was,  I  be> 
lieve,  finr  the  first  time  employed,  or,  at  least,  fat  the  lint  time  legitimately 
employed,  by  myself:  Ibr  Ksat  eonld  not  consistently  defer  lo  the  aathoritj  of 
Beason  ia  its  practical  relations,  after  having  shown  that  Reason  in  ita  specu- 
lative operationa  resoltcd  only  in  a  complezus  of  antilogies.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  ondeavnrod  to  show  that  Beason,  —  that  Consciousness  within  its  legit- 
imate limits,  is  always  vemcioas,  —  that  in  generating  its  antinomies,  Kant's 
Kcason  tranj^ccnded  its  limits,  violated  its  Inws.  —  that  Conffiousno??,  in  fiict, 
is  never  pjjontaneously  false,  and  th;it  lleason  is  only  seif-contradictory  when 
driven  Ik  yond  its  legitimate  lioun  !-  "We  are,  therefore,  warranted  to  rely  on 
a  dt  liveraiK-e  of  Con8<r'iou<>ness,  wIk  u  Uiat  deliverance  is  &at  a  thing  is,  though 
wc  may  be  unable  to  think,  hoio  it  can  be. 

iJKfwMrfJMBNMn,vd.i  19WKv«Lvlp.M. 
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Abel,  ctise  of  dmiming  mentioned  bjr,  4£S. 

ABEUcitoMitiB  (Dr.  John),  rvferrcd  to  on 
BomDambuliem,  228;  on  cases  of  mental  la- 
tency, 'iafi. 

AUKKCUOMBY,  518. 

ABflOLUTE.  distinctions  of  mode  of  reaching 
it,  6S3-4.  fi?^.    Set  Regulative  Faculty. 

Abrtractiok,  JM  Attention  and  Kluborativc 
Faculty. 

Abstractive  knowledge,  see  Knowledge. 
AcADKHiCAL    tionom,    principles  wLicb 

abonld  regulate,  iSia  el  teq. 
AcciDKKT,  what,  IQQ. 
Act,  what,  12L   See  Eiicrpy. 
Active,  its  deficits  t»  a  [>Uilosophieal  term, 

79. 123. 

Activity,  always  conjoined  with  passivity  in 
creation,  21 »    See  ConFCiouRno$>fl. 

Actual,  distinctions  of  from  potential,  121* 
See  Elxi-otence. 

Anuiso?!,  quoted  to  the  eflVot  th.nt  the  mental 
facultica  are  not  indejH;uUiut  cxiiitcnccs, 

JEeciiYLiTs,  quoted,  244. 

jEkiiDiUH,  2)2;  on  Touch,  313. 

AoRirPA  (Cornelius),  &2 

Atad-ntriSt  ambiguouji,  B£^   See  Feeling. 

AKEirPiDE,  quoted  on  Fear,  flQI. 

Albkuti:!^  Magnus,  178,  293;  on  Touch,  2I& 

ALCiiiKutrs,  2SL 

Alcm^ox.  2a2:. 

ALKS»^  or  Alc«iuf>,  Alex.,  ITe^  ^  3S7. 
Alexamdkia,  school  of,  15* 

ALFAUAni,  21^ 

Aloazki.,  first  explicitly  malntaineil  the  hy- 
pothcsia  uf  AsMtdtance  or  Occaflional  Causes, 
210,  bi2;  hi«  Rumame,  642i   Set  Causality. 

Alihox,  Kcv.  a.,  noticed  on  Af«9ociation.  «tl2. 

Ait3fo.Mr8  Ilermic,  referred  to  on  detiiiititm 
of  phlU«<o)>hy,  96^  81j  quoted  on  mental 
power*,  271 ;  quoted  on  Breadth  and  Depth 
of  notions,  412. 

Analvbi*,  what,  ®j  the  neccs»ary  condition 
of  i>liil(iM>)>hy,  lA. ;  jre  I'hilofiophy;  rvliitions 
of  analysis  and  syuthcsis,  ^70]  nature  of 


scientific,  jQ  H  seq.;  three  rules  of  psycho- 
logical, critical,  iU  sphere,  408^  ter  Crit- 
ical Method;  in  extension  and  compreheu- 
n'ion,  the  analysis  of  the  one  corresponds  to 
tbe  syiithcf^is  of  the  other,  MO;  cuufusion 
among  philosophers  from  not  having  ob- 
served this,  611;  synthesis  in  Greek  logi- 
cians is  equivalent  to  analysis  of  modern 
philosophers,  611;  riatonic  doctrine  of  di- 
vision called  Auaiyticul,  UL 

Analytic  judgment,  what,  GSl. 

Aaajii NKSTic,  see  Kuemouic- 

Akaxaoorab, 

Arcillos  (Frederick),  60,  ITTj  263;  quoted 
on  difficulty  of  psychological  study,  266. 
206,  428;  quoted  on  Keminiscenoe,  442; 
quoted  on  Imagination,  -155:  on  the  same, 
467;  je<  Kcpreeeutati\-u  Faculty;  46&-<10,  see 
ibid. 

Andre,  Fire,  442;  his  treatise  Sur  U  Beau. 

i>J4. 

AxNi n  I latiow,  as  conceived  by  us, 

APiiaotxPiE.xsts,  Alex.  81,  176;  quoted  on 
mental  powers,  271. 221 ;  quoted  on  Aristo- 
tle's doctrine  of  species,  ^3]  on  Touch,  376; 
on  contrariety  and  idmultaneity,  434. 

Apollixarir,  on  Touch,  SIfi: 

Appetency,  term  obrjecf  iouable  as  common 
designation  both  of  wiU  aud  desire,  llfiL 

AqtJiNAS,  9,  43^  maintained  that  tiie  mind 
can  attend  to  only  a  single  oljcct  at  once, 
llfi;  his  doctrine  of  mental  powen,  272,292, 
31G 

AnnrTHNOT,  quoted,  115^ 
AuriiiMSDES,  180. 
Arokntinas,  292. 

Aristotle,  9^  26^  ^  quoted  on  deflnitloti 
of  philosophy,  ^  37j  referred  to  on  the 
same,  ^  45;  qnotrd  on  the  qturstiones  seibi' 
irs,  ^  Set  lilinpiricu],  40j  quoted  on  the  end 
of  philosophy,  ^  46,  46,  ^  49,  60^  ^ 
quoted  on  Wonder  as  a  cause  of  philuMophy, 
65,^03,  66,Ia»72i83i*«Art;  made  the 
coiijiideration  of  the  soul  part  of  the  phit- 
osupliy  of  nature,  89^  95^  98^  lOO,  llOj  dis* 
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tlncHon  of  motive  and  passire  power  flnt 
ft>nna.Ily  euouuced  by.  128;  his  UiMluctioii 
of  habit  and  dUporition,  124.  126;  quoted 
on  will  and  desire,  1^;  liad  no  cpoeial  term 
for  coD>iCiou8PCB8, 186;  eui>i><)K'd  intellect  to 
be  cogiiizaut  of  its  owu  operatioaa,  137;  hbs 
doctrinr'  fii  iT^'anl  to  *€lf  npprt'hension  of 
aciisjc,  ,  uppus*.ti  to  tUu  Uucviiuc  tliut  tlie 
mind  cannot  exist  in  two  different  states  at 
the  rame  momcut,  174,  1S&;  whriht  r  ii  nat- 
ural realist,  205i  212i218,  ^  ^  on  rela- 
tion of  soul  to  body,  272,  356;  liis  doctrine 
of  spccieM,  diviidou  of  opiuious  regarding, 
291-2;  pasaages  quoted  fk^om  in  which  tlSos 
and  rinroi  occur.  ZSB,  874;  problem  regard- 
ing plurality  of  ocnses  under  Touch  mooted 
by,  87G,  412;  see  Conservative  Faculty;  427, 
««  Reproductive  Faculty  ;  4.^).  *p*  tbid. ; 
doubtful  whether  Ariatotle  or  llumer  were 
powu^siicd  of  the  more  powerfiil  imagination, 
454,  400,  463;  held  tliat  general  names  are 
only  abbreviated  dednitioms  488,  BOO;  ut 
Language;  hi»  definition  of  the  infloitc,  631; 
bcld  that  ocum;  has  no  perception  of  the 
catiffl!  n^xas  541,  678;  his  doctrine  of  the 
pK-iU-iirablc',  586;  ue  Feelings;  the  genuine- 
neaa  of  the  Jifo^M  Moredia  and  Eudemian 
Ktfiirs  attributed  to,  questionable,  585. 
Aristotelianh,  the,  their  doctrine  of  con- 
»ciouiinc«B,  138;  certain  of,  lir«t  held  con- 
•cioitaness  to  be  a  i^pecial  fliculty,  139;  held 
doctrine  of  Phypicftl  infliif nee,  212;  divided 
on  que^ion  ofcuutiiuiul  iiiergy  of  Intellect, 
218;  doctrine  of  regarding  the  relation  of 
the  f)oul  to  the  body,  and  of  ttie  Honl  to  the 
diflcrent  mental  powers,  272,  856;  certain 
of,  dinavowi'd  the  doctrine  of  cpeclee,  291-2; 
their  division  of  the  mental  phaeuomvna, 

AR>"AirLi>,  his  doctrine  of  Perception,  802; 
only  ttdoptcd  by  the  few,  212>  Sm  Tercep- 
tlon. 

AniMiNRitoiA,  Mee  Gregory  of  Kiminl. 
Arriaoa.  485. 

Amociatiox  of  Ideas,  what  in  general,  244; 
a  pluvnomenon  of.  seemingly  ancmalouK, 
244.  254;  explained  by  principle  of  mental 
latency,  254,  2C6;  »re  Heproiluctive  and  Rep- 
resentative FnctiUies;  as  a  general  cause 
which  contributes  to  rai»c  energy,  611 ;  tte 
Feelings. 

Aut  and  Science,  hietor}*  of  the  application 
of  the  teniu,  81j  dvliuition  of  Art  by  Aris- 
totle, 83i 

Arth,  l>ine,presappo60  alcoowledge  of  mind, 
4^ 

ATTK?fno?».  act  of  the  same  faculty  as  reflec- 
tion, 1(M;  not  a  faculty  dilTorent  from  con- 
eciousnew,  IM  tt  ttq.;  what.  1(35;  as  a  gen- 
eral ptuL-nomenoQ  of  coni<>clouHnera,  105; 
whether  we  can  attend  to  more  than  a  sin- 
gle object  at  once,  ICa  rt  srq.^  113    nq. ;  this 


question  canraaaed  in  the  middle  ages.  176; 
possible  without  au  act  of  tree  will,  171  .•  of 
three  degrees  or  kinds,  172;  nature  and  im- 
portance of,  ib.;  the  que<itioD  bow  many 
objecta  can  the  mind  attend  to  ut  once  con- 
sidered, HQ  tt  itq,;  how  answered  by  Bon* 
nct.Ttickt'f,  I>e«tatt-Trnrv .  D.';;.?rrin(lo.  and 
by  tli«  autbor,  177;  vulu«  ol  aiumiou  con- 
sidered in  its  higliest  degree  as  an  aet  of 
will,  177;  instances  of  the  powirr  of,  119  *t 
leq. ;  Malebranche  quoted  on  place  and  im- 
portance of^  ISl  et  Mf .,-  Stewart  comjucudcd 
on,         See  Coneervatlve  Faculty. 

Attributk,  what,  lOtL 

Ai'ausTix,  St.,  his  analysis  of  pain.  42.  8L  98: 
Ids  employment  of  conseiKS,  and  cnrnMeiuia. 
136;  inclined  to  doctrine  of  11a«tic  Medium. 
213;  his  doctrine  of  matter,  tb  .-  quoted  on 
our  ignorance  of  the  sul><4ance  of  mind 
and  body,  214;  on  continual  eitergy  of  iu- 
tvllcct,  218;  quoted  on  mental  power;.  270i. 
292;  quoted  on  the  doctrine  that  the  sool  is 
all  in  the  whole  and  all  in  every  part. 
887,  412i  Consen'ative  Faculty:  430. 
Reproductive  Faimlty:  i»2,  sre  t6W.,  513, 
quoted  on  energetic  euioUoutK  ti08 ;  on  beaa- 
ty,  625.  see  Feelinga. 

AVEMPACE,  21i 

Av£iucoKfi,  46,  79i  held  God  to  be  the  onlj 
real  agent  in  the  universe,  210;  on  Tonch. 
876.642. 

AvicEXSA,  on  Touch,  HL 

Bacox,  13, 41.  69j  ffTj  76i  his  division  of 
the  «>cience8  and  of  philosophy,  84j  ffl,  179; 
Uf  Attention,  876]  fi^ 

Bai-zac,  513. 

UAltBKVRAC,  518. 

Battkux,  KiL 

Baumoaktex,  flnt  to  apply  the  term  .Esttvuc 
to  the  philosophy  of  taste,  STj  attempted  to 
demonstrate  the  law  of  Sufficient  Reason 
from  that  of  Contradiction,  Mfi. 

BBA8I.EV.  his  opinion  of  Deid^ti  polemic  on 
rerccption,  S-'*^. 

Brattik,  92^  on  Inw.'i  of  Association,  420. 

liKArTY,  see  Fecliiiif*. 

Bkmek  precedes  knowledge,  82. 

Bkllovackx9I«,  Vinoentius,  3SL 

ItK.NKKR.  2g2.  46^ 

Bkrkklkv,  quoted  on  testimonr  of  coiudoo?- 
new  in  Perception.  201,  206;  his  £>  ft  net  of 
tht  Tkeorif  of  yitnioii,  referred  to.  3S0.  see 
Sight ;  quoted  on  Nomhialism,  479j  1^ 

BEitXARDCS  (J.  Bap.).  290. 

Bkrtraxd,  quoted  on  Deacaites'  doctrine  of 
pleasure,  51>1 . 

BlEDKRMAN'N,  MO. 

BiKi..  176.  272.  Iij2^ 

B11.FIKOKR,  480;  SM  Rcprodacth-e  Faculty, 
ill 

BiuxDX,  2(11;  quoted  on  diffiqplty  of  psycbol* 
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ogica]  stndy.  263,  266,        quoted  666,  £®j 

BoETUlua,  43, 20^ 
UoHN,  223> 

BCVAVIUVTUBA,  291, 
ItoxxET,  Charles,  176,  579. 

BoXflTKTTKS,  Hfi. 

BoHcovicu,  f£2. 

Bf>8Tociw,  Dr.,  his  Pkyswhg^  referred  to,  373, 
Bouiiouna, 

BnxiN,  account  of  exporhnents  on  wei;;ht 
of,  by  the  author,  65&-O0;  reniurkit  ou  Dr. 
Monon*8  tables  on  the  b'lM  of,  GOi)—&SL 

Braxois,  22^  3a,  36,  38,  40^  m. 

BRoowissiiXHciiAmuf,  the  Bread  and  But- 
ter Sciences,  15. 

Bboai'x  (Bishop),  ^  his  doctrine  of  Sub- 
stance, Ifli: . 

Bkowk,  Dr.  Thomas,  92}  defines  conscious- 
nebs  by  feeling,  VHS,  132;  erroneously  as- 
serts that  conscioasucss  has  generally  been 
classed  as  a  special  faculty,  144;  holds  that 
the  mind  cannot  exist  at  the  same  moment 
in  two  difffixTit  states,  1^  173,  his  doctrine 
ou  this  point  criticiiic'd,  175;  It  renders  cum- 
parison  impossible,  175;  and  violates  the 
integrity  of  consciousne&t,  1113, 1^5;  wrong 
In  asserting  that  philo^opliera  in  general 
regard  the  mental  powers  as  diaiiuct  uiid 
independent  existences,  268;  his     uci-ul  er-  i 
ror  in  regard  to  Ileid's  doctrine  of  Tcrccp* 
tion,  2SS,  set  I'erccption;  his  criticism  of 
Ueid  un  theories  of  rcrccption,  'JS-j  d  uq  .  | 
296;  Ills  errors  in  regard  to  rcrccptioii  vital,  , 
299;  coincides  with  I'ricstley  in  ceuMiriii({  ' 
Jieid's  view  of  Locke's  doctrine  ot  I'ercL-jn  , 
tion,  306;  his  interpretation  of  Locl^e's  I 
opinion  explicitly  contradicted  by  Locke  ' 
himself,  aOG-7;  adduces  Uobl)cs  as  an  in-  ^ 
stance  of  Eeid^  historical  inaccuracy  in  , 
regard  to  tlieories  of  Perception,  308;  iiis  | 
single  argument  in  support  of  the  vicw 
tliat  Kcid  was  a  Covmothvtlc  Idculit^t  re- 
futed, 211  tt  seq. ;  adopted  division  of  senses 
corresponding  to  the  Senfua  Vagus  and  S/h- 
tus  Fixm  of  the  German  philosophers,  211 ;  | 
controverted  opinion  that  extension  is  an  j 
object  of  Sight,  390, 332  tt  seq. ;  on  laws  of  \ 
Association,  430;  quoted  on  Conceptualism,  j 
481.  see  Elaborative  Faculty;  493i  see  Lan- 
guage; £84.  et  seq.,  set  Cauiiallty. 

BitowNK,  Sir  Thomas,  quoted  IS^ue  Mind,  513. 

BuccEEU,  5L 

BccHATtAX  (George),  quoted,  280. 

BrPKiKB,  Vire,  right  in  regard  to  degrees 
of  evidence  in  conscionsuo^s,  191;  distin- 
guished Torcei  tion  from  Senciatlon, 

Bf  KFOS,  179,  aUL 

BtruATKLLUA,  Gabriel,  quoted  on  Platonic  i 
doctrine  of  viidou,  ^Q,  ' 


BcaoERflDTCK,  83, 

BuiiKK,  quoted  ou  value  of  refloctlTe  studies, 

m 

BoTLER  (Bishop),  referred  to  on  oor  mental 

identity,  2^ 
Byuon,  quoted,  ^ 

C-^Ai.Pixup,  AndreoK,  501. 

C.ksaiwm:s,  Vjj-giiiius,  quoted  on  Painful 

AffifCtions,  gQ6> 
Cajktan,  176j  272.  aiL 
Caldekwouo,  Uenry,  letter  of  author  to, 

684-688. 

CAMfASELLA,  quoted  on  mental  powers,  271, 

CA.Mi-m;Lx,,  i'i  iuci{iul,l!2;  a  nominalist,  IKL 

Campbkll  (Thomas),  quoted, 

Capacity,  origin  autl  incniiing  of,  123;  ap- 
propriately appliuU  to  uutuiul  capabilttiet, 
12i;  distinguished  from  faculty,  2tjiL 

CAPaxOLUS,  176, 272,  m 

Caudaillac,  referred  to  on  doctrine  of  ^ 
mental  latency,  235,  261;  quotud  on  diffi- 
culty of  psychological  study,  263,  265; 
quoted,  444  tt  ttq.   Ste  Reproductive  Fac* 
ulty. 

Cabdan,  180i  on  Touch,  876]  ou  pleasure, 

689,  see  Feelings. 
Carletok,  Thomas  Compt.,  ffi2> 
Carneaurb,  IfiO. 

Carpenter  (Dr.),  referred  to  on  somnambu- 

liiim,  2!rL 

Cartk61a^8,  the,  division  of  philosophy  by, 
84;  fully  evolved  the  hypotlKSis  of  at^ist- 
ance  or  occ:t--ii^>mLl  causes,  201);  made  con- 
sciousness tht:  e^noe  of  thought,  25L 

Carus  (Fred.  Aug.),  2^  41^  570,  Feel- 
ings. 

Cabaitdon,  Isaac,  quoted  on  memory  of 

Jowph  bcaliger,  i2&> 
Casmaxx,  Otto,  his  ufi«  of  tbo  term  ptifckoi- 

Causality,  of  second  causes  at  least  two 
necessary  to  tlie  production  of  every  effect, 
408,  664;  the  First  Cause  cannot  bu  by  ua 
appreltended,  bat  must  tie  believed  in,  43^ 
the  law  uf,  evolved  from  the  principle  of 
the  conditioned,  622 c(  seq. ;  problem  of.  and 
attempts  at  soiatioti,  '>i2 ;  |<ha>uomcnou  of, 
what,  £32  seq.;  what  appears  to  us  to  be- 
gin to  be  is  necessarily  thought  by  uj*  as 
having  previously  existed  under  another 
form,  6S3;  h«nc«  an  absolute  tautology  be- 
tween the  t fleet  &nd  its  causes,  ih.;  not 
necessary  to  the  notion  of,  that  we  t^honld 
know  the  particular  cuu«es  of  the-  pnrticji- 
lar  edtet,  [tH',  i>ruwu°a  accuuul  ut  ihv  i^lii^ 
uomcnon  of,  534.  635;  Professor  Wilson 
quoted  ou  Brown's  doctrine  of;  586;  fun- 
damental defect  in  Brown's  theory,  533; 
clasfeiOcatiou  of  opinions  ou  the  uatura  and 
origin  of  the  principle  of,  536;  tlic&u  con- 
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Mmd  in  detail,  ^  et  ttq.,  L  Oljcotivo- 
Qbfccttyp.  refottsd  on  two  groundj?,  540; 
tiii.t  Ml-  have  oo  pcrc«i)tJon  of  cau**  n*i<l 
efifcct  in  tbe  external  world  maiotoiuod  by 
Hume,  Mlj  aud  before  him  by  many  phi- 
lo$opber9,S41;  among  wbom  Algosel  prob- 
ably the  first,  i&<,'  by  the  MuMsulman  Doc- 
tors, the  Schoolmen,  ib. ;  ^Irrlt  hraiiche, 
ib.;  11.  Obj«etlvo-Sub}ective,  luujiiiuiutd  by 
Locke,  642j  M.  de  Blran,  t6.,-  sliown  to  be 
untenable,  543^  III.  Objective  — Induction 
or  Cicnerolization,  SMj  IV.  Sul^jccUve  — 
ANiociation,  644^  V.  A  Special  Principle  of 
Intelligence,  MS]  VI.  Expectation  of  the 
Constancy  of  Nature,  W3j  fifth  opinion 
criticised,  GW^  VH.  Tl»e  Principle  of  Nou- 
Contmdiction,  WC]  VIII.  The  Law  of  tho 
Conditioned,  647j  judgment  of  Causality, 
how  deduced  fh)m  this  law,  bi&  'Vq. ;  ex- 
Istencc  conditioned  in  time  atTords  the  prin- 
ciple of,  54«,549;  jee  ali^O  ^ft»f£.;  that  the 
causal  judgment  is  elicited  only  by  objects 
in  uuilbrm  succession  Is  erroneous,  666;  the 
author's  doctrine  of,  to  be  prefferred,  1", 
ft-om  Its  wmpllcity,  .^55;  2°,  averting  sl^epti- 
clpm,  fi&i;  SP,  avoiding  the  alternatives  of 
fktalbm  or  inconsistency,  666,  t^;  advan- 
tage* of  tbe  author's  doctrine  of,  turther 
shown,  5fi7;  defence  by  author  of  his  doc- 
trine of,  QSSL 

Caure,  fff  Causality. 

CKiJ^ca,  ^ 

CEUKnK(.:.rM.  its  ftinction  as  alleged  by  phre- 
nolugis(!>,  G51j  its  true  f\inctioa  as  oecer- 
taineil  by  the  author,  658. 

Chai.cidius,  291. 

ClIASKT,  ril3. 

Chari.etox.  us. 
CuARnox.  fi2. 

Ch  A.xcc,  game?  of,  617,  sm  Feelings. 
Chauvi».  483  474. 
Cufa*Ei,i>K:»,  3S0,  «<•  Sight. 
Cnt:flTF.i:nKi-i>  (Lord),  119, 
Chevy  Chase,  ballad  of,  quoted,  BSit 
CicKUO,  21j  on  the  assumption  of  the  term 
})hitose>phtf,3S;  on  definition  of  philosophy, 
85;  relbrrod  to  on  the  same,  87j  81^  114;  uw 
of  the  term  0?iur»uji,  185;  on  continual  en- 
ergy of  intellect,  218.        .^19,  358,  414.  639, 
see  ronwrvatirc  Faculty;  quoted  in  illus- 
tration of  the  law  of  contiguity,  434^  460, 
R13. 

CLAS."*iPirATiox,  see  Elaboratfve  Faculty. 
CLAunERo,  64j  his  diviiuuu  ul'  piiilosophy 
HQ. 

Clbrc,  Dan.  le,  S3. 

Clerc,  John  Ic,  held  Flastio  Medium,  20g. 
214;  qnotcd  on  perception,  309;  distin- 
gui»hcrl  Perception  fh>m  Sensation,  834. 

Cllukks  ALEXA>-i>RiMr8,  referred  to  on 
dctliiitlon  of  yhiloBophy,  80 ;  quoted.  46. 

CooxiTiON,  one  grand  division  of  the  phxe- 


nomena  of  mfnd.       art  Knowledge;  the 

use  ul  the  tciiu  >  iiiiiicutcd,  -77. 
CoLKRiDOK,  case  of  mental  latency  recorded 

by.m 
Color,  see  Sight. 

C0HPRKHKS8ION  of  notions,  ue  Elaborative 
Faculty. 

CoMTLKX  Notions,  $ee  Elaborativo  Faculty. 
CoMUON  Sense,  iU  vunuus  meanings,  512; 

outborities  for  uae  of  oa  equivalent  to  Not/r, 

513. 

CoMXOX  Sense,  $e«  Vital  Sense. 
Common  Sensory,  512^ 

Combe  (Ueorge),  quoted  on  ditferrace  of  dc- 

Teiopment  of  phrenological  orjrans,  6'^. 

COMi'Aia.xoN,  art  ElulH'naivi-'  I  nculty. 

Con  ATI  VK,  used  by  Cud  worth,  12S.  Co- 
nation. 

CUMATI05,  one  grand  division  of  the  plue- 
uomena  of  mind,  56^  best  term  to  denote 
the  phvuomcua  both  of  Will  and  Desire. 
12>;  ilctormfued  by  tlie  Feelings,  568;  essen- 
tial iHcuIiuritles  of,  63  rt  ttq. 

Conception,  used  by  Reid  aud  Stewart  as 
synonyrooiiji  with  Iniii^hiatiou,  147;  mean- 
ing and  ri{j;ht  a[>}jliCiiuon  of  the  term,  4^ 
See  Kepresentativc  faculty. 

CoxcEPTUALiRM,  let  Elaborative  Faculty. 

CoXDOaCKT,  497. 

CoM)iTio?!Kl>^  Uie,  540.  See  Regulative  Fac- 
ulty. 

CoKDiLLAC,  rclcrred  to  on  definition  of  phi- 
losophy, 85j  quoted  on  love  of  unity  as  a 
source  of  error;  60,  51^  IL  O),  163,  ^  27L 
on  extension  as  ottJoct  of  sight,  879,  403. 
403,  see  Language. 

C0SIMBRICKXBK8,  137j  272,  414^  4^  M<t 
Language. 

CoxRciKNTiA,  Cosscius,  thcir  various  mean- 
ings, 1^  et  »fq.    See  ConsciouFncKS. 

C«>NaciouA,  u*  Subject  and  Cousciousness. 

CoxscionsKsse,  what,  11".  l;>j;  the  one  cfsco- 
tial  element  of  the  mcntaJ  piucnomeua,  126; 
afibrds  three  grand  classes  of  plurnumcna 
—  those  of  Knowledge,  Feeling,  and  Cona- 
tion, 121  etuq.;  thoir  nomenclature,  127-6; 
tills  threefold  dielributiun  of  iha  ph;enom- 
eua  of,  first  made  by  Kant,  129;  objection 
to  the  classification  obviated,  129,  664;  Uic 
pha:uomcna  of,  not  possible  independently 
of  each  other,  1^  411;  order  of  the  three 
grand  classes  of  the  phenomena  of,  130-1; 
noFjM'cial  account  of,  by  Held  or  Stewart, 
ISi;  cauuot  Us  dtliueU,  \^et$tq.;  admits  of 
philosophical  analysis,  182;  what  kiud  of 
act  the  word  is  employed  to  denote,  and 
what  the  act  involves,  1^  et  teq. ;  conscious- 
ness and  knowledge  involve  each  ottier,  133; 
these,  how  distinguished,  184;  history  of 
the  tcriu,  135;  first  rt»gnlar!y  nserl  by  Dei- 
cartes  in  Its  modern  ttiiiM;,  V,i'>,  a  truiifcia- 
tion  of  conscintiay  ib.;  early  eeaea  otauucius 
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mud  eonscientia,  ib  ;  tut  twcd  by  Angustin,  ib. ; 
as  used  by  Quiiitilian,  Cicoro,  Tertullian, 
niid  Lither  of  the  Lutin  fath«r«,  A.;  bow  cz- 
preracd  in  LHtin,  French,  Italian,  and  Gei^ 
man,  ilt  ;  no  term  for,  in  Greek  nutJl  the 
decline  of  phi)o«opliy,  ib.;  terms  tanta- 
mount to,  adopted  by  the  later  Platon- 
iita  and  Aristotelians,  ISS;  the  mo«t  gen- 
eral  characteristic  of,  180;  spwfa!  eondi- 
tloiu  of,  ib ;  tliofce  j^uorally  luliiiitted,  ib. 
tt  vf.;  implio?,  L  actual  kuowlod^,  i6. ;  2.. 
immediate  knowlodije,  ib. ;  Si  cofttrast,  140. 
141;  4»  judgment,  602;  fi.  mcroor}-,  111; 
epeclal  conditions  of,  not  federally  admit- 
ted,        ft  '^7-;  Goextcusire  with  our 
knowledge,  IM  tt  $eq.;  a  ftpecial  faculty 
according  to  Reid  and  Stewart,  111  ti  srq.  ; 
Bcid'8  limitation  of  the  pphcro  of,  untcn- 
ab!e.  liii  et  uq. ;  no  eoni>ciou8nesa  of  a  cog- 
nitive act  without  a  conseioofiuees  of  its 
object,  IM  el  Mq. ;  this  shown  in  detail  with 
regard  to  imagination,  14T;  Memory,  1^ 
tt  itq. ;  External  Perception,  IM  *t  *r<j- ;  At- 
tention and  Keflcction  acta  subordinate  to 
and  contained  In  couKciousne^s,  maintained 
against  Iteid  and  Stewart,  IfiQ  et  seq. ;  set 
Keld,  cTidcuce  and  authority  of,  183  *t  seq. ; 
the  source  of  philosophy,  ib.  et  s^.,  197;  ver- 
acity of,  implied  in  possibility  of  philotio- 
phy,  183;  as  the  criterion  of  philosophy, 
naturally  clear  and  unerring,  184;  three 
grand  laws  under  which  its  ptuenomena 
can  be  legitimately  inrestlgated,  iM  ti 
L  the  law  of  Parcimony,  ib. ;  fact  of,  what, 
Ifil ;  its  facta  to  be  considered  in  two  points 
of  view,  ISS;  how  far  doubt  is  possible  re- 
garding a  fact  of,  188;  the  two  degrees  of 
the  evidence  of,  confounded  by  Stewart, 
igg  et  seq. ;  results  of  the  law  of  Pnroimony 
a.«  npplied  to,  191;  the  w^cond  and  third 
lan.s  regulating  the  invratij^ation  of,  —  In- 
tegrity and  Harmony,  et  teq,;  how 
skepticism  arises  oat  of  the  violation  of  the 
Integrity  of,  192;  the  integrity  of,  violated 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  1S3    uq  ;  the  ab»o- 
lute  and  nnivcrfial  veracity  of,  must  be 
maintained,  190;  first  gcnernt  fai't  of, —  Its 
Duality  what,  and  how  vloluted,  liH  et  seq.  ; 
the  fact  of  the  testimony  of,  in  Perception 
allowed  by  those  who  deny  its  truth,  2(3Q  rt 
uq.;  818;  authors  quoted  to  this  effect,— 
Berkeley,  aoij  Hume,  ib.;  the  ego  and  non- 
ego  given  by,  in  equal  counterpoise  and  in- 
dependence, Sia;  different  philosophical 
systems  originating  in  this  flict  of  the  dual- 
ity of,  as  accepted  or  rejected,  —  Natural 
Realism,  203j  Snt)«tantiallsm  and  Nihilism, 
aOi,  Substantialfsm  divided  into  Hypotliet- 
icnl  Dualivm  or  Connothetie  Idi-alism,  and 
Monism  or  Unftarianism,  2f«j  Monism,  its 
8ub<1lvifrinns.  a0&-6.  ««'rr.r;<l  ir* Mr-rnl  fnet  of. 
—  tlMi  Activity  and  Passivity  of  lUiud,  21(J 


et  seq. ;  we  are  active  In  so  far  as  wo  are  con- 
scious, 211;  Are  we  nlwnv.o  consciously  ac- 
tive? 211  *t  uq.;  tlil"  (lUL'^tiun  is  couiinod 
to  the  plucnomena  of  sleep  and  somnam- 
bulism, ib  ;  not  identical  with  the  question, 
—  Have  we  always  a  memory  of  our  con- 
Ecionsnees  ?  ib. ;  opinions  of  philosophen 
on  the  former  qoostion,  21S  et  seq.;  dealt 
with  by  phi1o«iopher8  rather  by  hypothesis 
than  by  exix^riiuout,  222;  conclusions  from 
experiments  made  by  the  author,  ,- 
Locki  's  olijoofion,  (Imt  coiK'-ciuti>n(s«  and 
the  rucollectiou  of  cuiiM:ioubUt>s  ure  con- 
vertible, disproved  by  somnambuliirm,  tb , 
and  by  the  fact  that  dreaming  is  posKible 
without  memory,  223;  that  tlie  mind  re- 
mains conscious  during  sleep  cstablisbiiJ  by 
experience,  224;  results  of  the  author's  per- 
sonal cxfiorienoe,  — that  the  mind  Is  never 
wholly  iuacUve,  and  that  we  are  never 
wholly  ODCon«cious  of  its  activity,  224-6; 
JoaflVoy  quoted  in  support  of  the  author^s 
doctrine  on  this  polut,  and  of  sundry  other 
coiicliision?,  22&  et  seq  ;  cases  adduced  in 
support  of  affirmative  of  question,  that  we 
nrf  nlways  eotiFciouFly  active,  2S2-4  <|  uq. ; 
In  the  mind  ever  uucout=ciuuj«ty  mudilied  * 
2a&ri  seq.;  this  question  not  mooted  in  this 
country,  286;  how  decided  in  Germany  and 
France,  236, 251;  the  mind  contains  modili- 
cations  of  which  we  arc  unconscious.  22& 
ttseq.;  three  degrees  of  mental  latency,  i6. 
et  seq.;  the  lirst  and  second  degrees  illus- 
trated by  cases,  2^  et  s^  ;  com*  of  mad- 
ness, 287;  of  fever,  237;  cum;  of  the  Cum- 
te!«ede  Laval,  case  given  by  Coleridge, 
239;  the  third  degree  of  mental  latency,  2il; 
the  problem  in  regard  to  the  third  degree — 
Are  there,  in  ordinary,  mental  mudiiica- 
tions  of  which  we  are  unconscious,  but 
which  manifest  their  existence  by  iucts  of 
which  we  are  conscious?  211  et  S'q.,  2u3  et 
seq  ;  this  problem  consiidrrtnt  in  itx-lf  and 
in  its  history,  ib.;  ihv  ullirmative  main- 
tained, 211 «(  seq.;  the  mental  modilicationa 
in  question  manifest  tlu-ir  existence  through 
their  efl^ts,  242;  this  c«tablii-hed  frum  the 
nature  of  consciousne«A  itself,  ib  .-  the  spe- 
cial evidence  for  the  affirmative  of  the  gen- 
eral problem  jtdduced.  2ii''«V  1  l*^' 
tcmal  Perceptiuii,  2i-yA,  253;  II  Associa- 
tion of  Ideas,  211 "  seq.,  2^  et  itq  ;  III.  On 
Acqnired  Dexterities  and  Habits,  211  ei  -f'?-, 
2fin  et  s*q. :  history  of  the  ditctrine  of  un- 
conscious mental  modifications, 'li^jQ  rf  leq  ; 
Leibnitz  the  first  to  proclaim  the  doctrine, 
2f»2:  authors  referred  to  on  doctrine  of  la- 
tency, 2r)l-2;  consciousness  and  memory  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  each  other.  kMi  three 
princi)>al  facts  to  be  noticed  In  connection 
with  the  genera)  pha<nnmena  of.  2aS  et  seq.; 
L  iijclf-Kxisteuce,  253i     HenUd  Unitj  or 
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IndlvMnalitT,  ^  tfi»«  fmth  of  t!u»  tertJ- 
mony  of,  to  our  Meutal  Utiilv  doubted,  ib.  ; 
a.  MeoUl  Identity,  3e0j  Difficulties  and  ' 
Facilities  in  tlie  atudy  of  the  plueiiomeDa 
of,  2ffi     W7- .'  L  Difflcaltieft,  L  Tlic  con- 
•cioofl  Btind  at  ooee  ilie  obflerrinf  subject 
and  tbe  object  obaerved,  201j  1L  Want  of  \ 
muttial  co(ipcratk.i;.  2>n  ;  3.  No  fflct  of  con-  ■ 
aciousuew  can  Im.*  ucc^'}>i<^  ut  hjcuuU  huttd, 
202;  1.  Pbainomena  of  eonKioamciw  only 
to  be  ittudied  tbrongh  memory,  263;  &.  Nat- 
urally, blended  with  each  other,  and  pii>- 
•entod  in  complexity,  2M,  284;  ^  The  net 
of  n-fli«tion  cumparatlvcly  deflcicut  iu  ' 
pleayure.  286;  II  l'  «citttif>>t.  2^1  I 
CossKKVATiVK  FacuUv ,  what,  2Ii»  it* 
relation  to  tbe  fkculties  of  Aoquisitiou,  Ke-  1 
production,  and  Repre«entatioD,  411;  why  j 
the  phasuomcna  of  Conserration,  Keproduo-  I 
*tion,  and  Koprc«entation  bare  not  been  dis-  ! 
tinguiehed  iu  the  analysis  of  philoauphers, 
412;  ordlnnn"  ttw  of  the  fcrmji  Memory  and 
JUeolUaioK,  112  <t  sifi  ;  mtmury  properly  de- 
noteH  ttie  power  of  retention,  A    this  um 
of  memory  acknowledged  by  riato,  Ariii- 
totle,  St.  Auguatin,  Julius  Cierar  8cAli;^er,  ''■ 
ib. ; Josppb Scalitrft.413; Suabodlnen, Friw,  j 
IL  Schmid,  etc  ,  414:  Memory  what,  ib. ;  the 
flict  of  ret^nf  Jon  a<lrnfttod.  ib. ;  the  hypoth- 
esis of  Avict^imu  n-gartiing  retention,  ib  ; 
retention  admits  of  explanation,  ib. ;  simil-  ' 
Undv^  -ii'Ti;!  .-fed  iu  iilojitratioQ  of  the  the- 
uity  uf  rvteution.  by  Ciocro.  Gaswndi,  415; 
these  resemblanoeii  of  use  simply  as  meta- 
phors, ib  ;  IL  Schmid  quoted  on,  415-20; 
tho  phfPTiftmpnon  of  retpntion  tiotumlly 
ari.««'!*ri  um  tlii!  self-energy  ol  maid.ilii;  this 
specially  shown,  HQ.  et  seq.;  the  problem 
roost  diflicuH  of  solution  is  not  how  a  men- 
tal activity  endures,  but  bow  it  ever  van- 
Isbes,  ib  ;  tbe  difficulty  removed  by  the 
principle  of  latent  modiflcations,  ib. ;  for- 
getfulncm^  41T;  rlistrncfioti  nntl  nttmUnn, 
418;  two  obwcrvatioij*  rcffiwdiug  lucmury  — 
L.The  law  of  retention  extends  over  all  the 
pha  iiomciift  of  miinl  alike,  41'<;  2,  the  vari- 
ous ittliiu]>t4)  to  explaiu  memory  by  phys- 
iological  hypotheses  unnecessary,  ilfl;  mem- 
ory greatly  dependent  on  corporeal  condi- 
tiouR,  ib.;  physioloj^ica]  hypotht^\«  of  the 
older  pi<ychologist8  rcganiiug  uit-mory,  4l:Q; 
two  qualities  requisite  to  a  good  meroor}-, 
vie.,  detention  and  Reproduction,  ib.;  re-  I 
roarkable  cose  of  retention  narrated  by 
Murctus  421-2;  case  of  Giulio  Guidi,  ^ 
two  oppOfiite  doctrines  in  regard  to  the  rela 
lions  of  memory  to  fhrt  h!ph(^r  jiowers  of 
mind  —  L  That  a  grtut  power  of  memory  is  j 
incuinjitttiblc  with  a  hljh  dp;;Tec  of  intelli- 
gence, 424;  this  opinion  refuted  by  focts, 
^  :  exnmples  of  high  intelligence  and 
great  memory,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Grotius,  ' 


ra«eftl .  tie  ,  425-6;  2^  That  a  high  degrp<»  r;f 

inteUigt<nce  supposes  great  power  uf  mtaa- 

ory,  m 
CosPTAarilwa  Snmnno,  16a. 
C'o.xTKif  FLATiVK  F<M.4iegt(,  Feelings. 
CoKTKADicTtov,  law  of,  s€t  ^on-CoBtradic- 

tion  and  Tliougbt 

CONTZEH,  US. 

CoPB,  referred  to  on  the  meaning  of  nI  sro^ol, 

roTTcruius.  23. 

Cocf*!?!,  44,*90;  r*»ft»rr«l  to  on  IVseartw' 
ito  rrgit  sum,       .  vigurously  u-r^saulU^i  ihc 
nchooi  of  Condillac,  277.  807.  465, 

CfWLEV,  quoted,  S& 

CuAMKR,  bis  Amtaiota  Grata.,  referred  to.  36, 

37.  81. 

Crkatiok,  as  conceived  by  us,  l£&. 

Cbitical  Mofhod,  wlint,  4A3j  its  eph<>Te,  A. ; 
notice  of  its  iiuplo>  mt'ut  iu  piiilo>o{jhy,  Ut. 

Cnot'PAZ,  308-9 ;  distinguished  I*eroeption 
from  Sensation,  354,  601;  quoted  on  Judg- 
ment, fiAi-fi. 

CuDWORiii,  held  Plastic  Medium,  2I)S, 
213.348. 

CVI.LES,  fiSi 

C'CPTUM,  power  of,  fiS ;  skeptical  Inlbrenee 
from  tlte  influence  of,  60j  testimonies  to,S. 

CUVIEB,  129. 

Cykcs,  his  great  memory,  426. 
D'AiLi.Y,  6^ 

D'Alexbsbt,  177;  oa  Touch,  876;  tte 
Sight 

Davabcktics,  referred  to,  on  deflnition  of 

phl'ofsophv,  ST.  ^jS. 

Dam  I uu.\,  ruterrijtl  to  on  doctrine  of  mental 
latency,  ^  252. 

Daviks,  Sir  John,  qnototl.  i>2. 

Dkcompositiok,  see  lUnbo native  Faculty. 

Dkoeraxdo,  177,  211).  quoted  on  Classifica- 
tion, i^jg,  4SL 

Dkity,  Iff*!  PTiWertee  an  inf^renee  from  a 
special  class  of  t-fll-cts,  tlitse  i.xclu«)vely 
given  in  tlie  pluenomena  of  mind,  ib.;  what 
kind  of  cause  coofitiinif.-i  a  Deity,  ib.;  no- 
tion of  God  not  contaiued  in  tbe  notion  of 
a  mere  Firat  Cause,  19]  to  the  notions  of  a 
Primary  and  Omnipotent  Cause  must  be 
addttl  thoftp  of  ItiteIIi;fpnco  and  Virtue,  *. ; 
conditious  ul  tlif  proul  ol  the  txistciioe  of 
a  Deity,  twofold,  20^  proof  of  these  condi- 
tions dependent  on  ])hil«K<-ophy,  2L 

DBJfOCIllTCB,  bis  theory  uf  I'eroeption,  S3, 
851 ;  his  doelrinc  of  tbe  qualities  of  matter, 
842:  his  doctrine  that  all  tbe  s^cuhcs  are  only 
mollflpntions  nf  Touch,  87i. 

Dknzisgbr,  referred  to,  on  de  flnition  of  Phi- 
losophy, 85^  2Li£i 
De  Rabi,  on  Touch,  376. 
Dkoodok,  474, 4ry,  lait 
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Dbscartfj*.  TTfprm!  to  on  definition  of  phl- 
l««ioj)h>  ,  35.  51,  t>3,  76;  his  division  of  phi- 
losophy,  88j  his  doctrine  of  pub«tance,  108; 
rej^arded  ftcnlty  of  linowledj^  as  the  fun- 
damental power  of  mind,  \£i.\  the  drst 
uniformly  to  a«e  eonscKntia  a«  equivalent 
to  conM:ioutne«8,  138;  used  reJUction  in  Ua 
pdj'Cliologioal  application,  164,  179;  9*t  At- 
tention, 200;  to  him  belongs  the  hyiKitlieaij 
of  Occttsioual  CaoMn,  208,  ^  214^  held 
that  the  mind  ia  always  conscious,  Slfl;  his 
eogito  ergo  Mm,  2^,  644. 211;  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  his  philosophy,  inrj ;  twofold  use  of 
the  term  ifira  by,  290;  held  the  more  com- 
plex bvpotbcsis  of  RepresMfntative  Percrp- 
tiuu,  et  seq.;  di8tinf(uLthed  Perception 
from  Sensation,  834;.  recalled  attention  to 
the  diirtinction  of  Primary  and  Sucoudar}' 
Qualities,  842,  515.  set  Regulative  Faculty; 
on  pieaanre,  681,  ite  Feelings. 

Desihic,  Mt  Conation  and  Will. 

Dk»tutt-Tracy,  177. 

Dkvillkmandy,  referred  to  on  Aristotle's 
doctrine  of  species,  2122. 

Db  Vrie^  3»1. 

Dextkiutiks,  acquired,  sti  Habit. 
DiAKOKTic,  how  to  be  employed,  S74.  See 
Logic. 

DiOBY  (Sir  Kcnelm),  857. 

IXiuoKKES,  Me  Lacrtius. 

Discussions  on  Philosophy,  the  author's  re- 
ferred to,  9,  £1.  4n,  47,  etc. 

DisposmoM,  what,  124. 

DoQMATiSTB,  a  sect  of  physicians,  noticed, 
3&;  beaded  by  Galen,  ih. 

DoNKLLL'S,  hi«  /?retit  memory.  iV<. 

Doubt,  the  lirsit  step  to  philo.sophy,  ^  fig;  on 
this  philosophers  unanimous,  ib.;  testimo- 
nies to  need  of,  t6.    Set  PbilofOpby. 

Drsaxixo,  po.<«>ible  without  memory,  gg»; 
an  eflect  of  imagiimtion  determined  by  as- 
sociation, igZi  case  of,  mentioned  by  Abel, 

Du  Bos,  on  pleasure,  694;  tee  Feelings. 

DURAKDUS,  176;  quoted  on  doctrine  of  spe- 
cies, 292;  his  doctrine  of  >ii«'cio.«  concurred 
In  by  Occam,  Gregory  of  Kimiiil.  and  Bici, 
ifr. ;  quoted  on  distlnclion  of  iuluitire  and 
abwtractivL-  knowh-dge,  316. 

Ebkriiaud,  uQQ.  Set  Feelings. 

Education,  Liberal  and  Profcroional,  di»- 
criminatod,  i;  the  true  end  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, llj  place  and  Importance  of  the 
ftelings  ill  L'tlucutiun,  12^  '>:>J ;  tiie  great 
problem  in,  687. 

£oo,  or  Self,  meaning  of,  llht«tmfcd  from 
Plato,  112;  Arifetotle,  ilkroclcs,  Cic«ro, 
Macrobius,  Arbuthnot,  Gatien-Arooult, 
quoted  in  flirtber  ilhmf ration  of,  IT 4-1:.; 
the  terms  E^o  and  >iuu-E^o,  prefcnibie 
to  Self  and  ^'ut-bclf;  Ufi;  how  expressed 
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in  Oermnn  and  Frfneli,  il^l  ♦he  Ego  and 
Kon-L^o  gi^Ajii  by  cuusciouMiwiS  in  equal 
counterpoise  and  independence,  203;  see 
Consciousness. 
Elaborative  Faculty,  what,  276,  ^4^  i(B; 
acts  included  under,  tb. ;  how  designated, 
270,  4*;^ ;  defect  in  the  analysis  of  this  fac- 
ulty Ijy  phfloHophcrs,  4ft4;  po-iliotif  to  be 
estubUshcd  regurUiug,  ib.;  coinjjurisou  Ui* 
determined  by  ol^ectivo  conditions,  465;  as 
determined  by  the  necessities  of  the  tldnk- 
iug  subject.  460  et  seq.;  Classification,  Com- 
position, or  Synthesis  shown  tu  be  an  act 
of  compari8on,  466,  474;  in  regard  to  com- 
plex or  collective  untiori?.  466;  in  the  sim- 
plest act  of  classtiicatiou,  the  mind  depend- 
ent on  language,  i£;  Decomposition  two- 
fold, L  in  the  interest  of  the  Fine  Arl.o,  40S: 
2.  in  the  interest  of  Science,  i6. Abctrac- 
tion,  ib.  et  «f . ;  abstraction  of  the  sensot, 
ib,;  abstraction  a  natural  and  necessary 
prooesss,  ;  the  work  of  compnrt.<ion, 
470 ;  Generalization,  ib.  et  »eq. ;  'uU  a  ab- 
stract and  individual,  ih. ;  abstract  general 
notions,  what  and  how  formed.  411;  two- 
fold quantity  in  notions,  —  Extension  and 
Comprehension,  ib. ;  their  designations,  472; 
abstraction  fix)m,  and  attention  to,  are 
correlative  terms,  ili ;  Partial  or  Con- 
crete Abstraction,  ib. ;  Modal  Abstrac- 
tion, ib. ;  generalization  dependent  on  ab- 
stntctii  n.  but  abi^trnction  doc^  not  involve 
geuerali^tiou,  .  Stewart  quoted  to  this 
efleot,  ib.;  Can  we  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  what  is  denoted  by  an  abstract  general 
term?  47ri  rt  sfq.;  the  controv^m-  between 
Kouiiiinlisni  nad  CuuccptuulL-m  yrUu'iinUly 
agitated  in  Britain,  ib. ;  two  opinions  on. 
which  still  divide  phiiosophcrs,  ib.;  Xomi- 
nalism,  what,  477;  maintained  by  Ilobbea, 
Berkeley,  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Campbell, 
and  Stewart,  ib;  doctrine  of  Nominalism 
^  t-iated  by  BerkeJey,  47S-9.  483;  Concep- 
tual ji:m  niaiutaiiKil  by  Locke,  US;  by 
Brown.  4flQ-81 ;  Brown's  doctrine  criti- 
cized. 431  et  seq.;  his  conftitation  of  Nom- 
inalism, 4*^2 :  L  That  the  Nuwiualists  allow 
the  aii])rc'lji;nsion  of  resemblance,  proved 
against  Brown  by  reference  to  Hobbes,  iSi; 
llnmc,  4R3i  Adam  ?»mith,  ib.;  Campbell, 
4g4;  Stewart,  li.,  i  i  bat  Brown  wrong  in 
holding  that  the  feeling  (notion)  of  simili- 
ttiilo  i.-*  general,  and  constitutes  the  freiieral 
notion, —  proved  by  a  serie«  uf  axiums. 
484-6;  possible  grounds  of  Brown's  suppo- 
sition that  the  fteling  of  resemblanoe  is 
unirrnsal,  4S'VS :  stimmarr  of  the  anthor's 
ductriuc  of  GeueralUatJon.  iidj  Brown's 
doctrine  of  general  notions  Airlhcr  consid- 
ered, IS-'O;  DiM'>*  luiixmipe  oripiuate  in  gen- 
eral appellativt*  or  by  jirrtper  uhuks'  132 
et  srf Lauguu^c ;  J  ud^mtiut  uud  Ilea- 
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•ODinf^  shown  to  be  acts  of  comporuoti.  &02 
r(  V7. .  tlic*«  nrcvSMiry  from  tlie  limitutiun 
of  the  hiiiuun  luiod,  ib. ;  act  of  Judgment, 
what,  constituents  of  a  Jud|^cnt, — 
Sut^t,  Trcdicntc,  Copola,  604;  cxprr«M?<l 
In  wordn  is  a  IVopositiou,  ib. ;  how  the  parts 
of  a  propoaition  are  to  be  dbscriminnted. 
ib.;  M'hat  jud)(incnt  Involves,  BOH;  lieation- 
iog,  what,  ib.;  illustrated,  f*.,-  Deductive 
and  Inductive,  ib. ;  Deductive,  Its  oxiom, 
BOHf  its  tno  kio<l8,  ib.;  Comprebemion  acd 
ExteiL-'ioii  of  noliooa  as  applied  to  ReoiK)n- 
ing,  ib  ;  L  Deductive  reaaoning  in  the  wholr 
of  ConiprclieniiioD,  fiOI ;  its  canon  in  tiiis 
vrho'f,  ii. ;  2.  Deductive  reasoning  in  the 
wholo  of  Flxteuf^icn,  C06;  Inductive  reason- 
ing, its  (ixiotn,  fiOO;  of  two  klijils,  ib. ;  De- 
ductive and  Inductive  iliaiioii  most  be  of 
an  al>KiIntc  necendty,  ib. ;  account  of  In- 
duction by  logiclam  erroneous,  ib. ;  in  Ex- 
tension and  Comprehension,  the  analynis 
of  tlic  one  oorrcfipouds  to  the  syntiintis  of 
the  other,  CIO;  conlbsion  among  philo^o- 
pbent  from  not  having  otMer%'ed  this,  UL 
Eleatic  Mshnol,  75. 

TMVt-in)CL1£B,  WO^ 

EiiPiKic  or  Empirical,  its  by-meaning  in 
common  Engliiih,  ^  origin  of  tliiM  mean- 
ing, ib. ;  its  philoeophical  meaning,^;  used 
in  contrast  with  the  term  ntcnaary,  ^  are 
Knowledge;  thf'  trrnx*  historieat  and  rmptr- 
ieal,  Uficd  as  syuuuy  mou£  by  Aristotle,  ib. 

Eifriiiicfl,  the,  noticed,  SSL   St*  Empiric. 

Empiricua,  Scxtus,  quoted  on  division  of 
philosophy,  ^  SI ;  bis  employment  of 

ENCErHAUNS  .w  Brain. 

E»CYCLOi'.«uiA  Britiitinica.        et  alibi. 

EVPS  and  3Ieans  diM:i  inuuatod,  I4j  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends,  bow  pleasing,  <g2; 
ends  of  two  kinds,  external  and  internal, 
hence  tlie  Useful  and  the  Terfcct,  ib. 

EKKnoY,  what,  124;  distinction  of  fint  and 
second,  ib. ;  wc  may  suppose  three  kinds  of 
mental,  —  Ineant,  Immanent,  and  Transe- 
unt,  6^  sft  Mind. 

EwNni,        Set  Feelings. 

Ephkkics,  Bf  icbael,  bis  employment  of  aupxiL- 
a&HaiSf  1^;  his  doctrine  of  consciousness, 
139,  w«  rscllus,  ]klichael  ;  referred  to  on 
Aristotle^  doctrine  of  species,  293. 

Epictetus,  refbrred  to,  SL 

Epicuuea^a,  division  of  philoeophy  adopted 
by,  SO. 

EpicrntTS,  bis  theory  of  Perception,  ^ 

Ernies,  presupposes  a  certain  knowledge  .of 
mind.  M;  why  usually  designated  a  science, 
83;  division  of  philosophy,  W]  a  noroolog- 
ical  science,  86. 

ECCLID.  ffiL 

EooE:(n7B,  or  EugcnJos,  of  Bulgaria,  bis  em- 


ployment of  <rvyttSii<nt  and  (rvm 

Ei'LEn,  Ills  great  memory,  206. 12^ 

EuitlPIDKS.  quoted,  460. 
KuBEniUB,  fiL 
Eu«TiiATirR,  138. 

KxAMixATiON.<(,  their  use  and  importance  in 
a  clotis  of  I'hiloi^nphy,  12. 

ExCLUitED  Middle,  law  of.  &28> 

ExKRTiVE,  as  a  term  denoting  faculties  of 
will  and  desire.  12&. 

Exi!m5.>CK,  analogy  between  our  expcrienoe 
and  tlic  abi'olutc  order  of,  ^  man's  knowl- 
edge of  relative,  SS  ^•;  all  not  com- 
prised  in  what  is  relative  to  ns.  99,  j« 
Knowledge;  potential  and  actual,  how  dis- 
tinguished. 124;  de<!igualiou.s  of  potential 
aud  of  actual,  ib.;  the  highest  form  of 
thought.  ^ 

Experiential,  ffi. 

ExPERDtENTAL.  its  limitation,  ^ 

EXTENRIOX,  an  oJjJcct  of  Si^'ht,  38r>.  »ee  Sight; 
cuuuot  be  rc)ireflented  to  the  inhid  except 
as  colored,  885,  887;  cannot  be  rrprc»entcd 
in  Imagination  without  Fhape.  3Sr»:  objec- 
tion to  this  doctrine  obviated,  23L  St* 
Space. 

ExTENNON  of  notions,  m«  Elabor&tive  Fac- 
ulty, 

Facciolati,  ffl. 

Faccltt,  origin  and  meaning,  122;  appro- 
priately applied  to  natural  capabilitie«i.  131: 
distitiguLshed  from  capacity,  ZGD;  form  of, 
what.  4£JL 

FKELixon,  one  grand  division  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  mind,  fifiiL  Nomology  of.  87; 
this  called  Philowjtky  of  Ta»Xe.  JE-i-thtlir.  ib. ; 
ambiguity  of  word,  ib..  127.  5fll;  Nomology 
of  Fi«lings  best  denominated  Apolanstie. 
87;  two  preliminary  questions  regarding, 
669;  L  Do  tlie  pluenomena  of  Pleasure  and 
Pain  constitute  a  distinct  order  of  mental 
states?  »6.,  et  se^.;  the  feelings  not  recog- 
nized as  the  mauifeotations  of  any  flinda* 
mental  power  by  Aristotle  or  Plato,  or  un- 
til a  very  recent  period,  5O0;  recognitioo 
of  the  feeling?  by  modem  philosoplicrti,  i'*.; 
Sulzer,  Mondelf*5ohn,  Ka?stncr,  Meiners, 
Eberhard,  Platner,  6aOj  Kant  tl>e  Qr^t  to 
establish  the  trichotomy  of  tlie  mental  pow- 
ers, asi  i  Kant's  doctrine  controverted  by 
some  philosophers  of  note,  ib. ,  Can  we  uis- 
criminatc  in  consciousness  certain  states 
which  cannot  be  reduced  to  those  of  Cog- 
nition or  Conntlor.  *  '(3;  this  question  de- 
cided in  the  atlxrtnative  by  an  appeal  to 
experience,  t6  grounds  on  which  objKtion 
has  been  taken  to  ti>e  feelings  as  a  class  of 
mental  phenomena  coHrdinnte  with  those 
of  cognition  and  conation,  £&1  ti  v?. ,-  Krog 
quoted,  664-6;  Biunde  quoted  In  answer  to 
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Krni;,  .%Vfl  ;  II.  What  is  tho  position  of 
the  Feeling'!  by  refcrt'Dce  to  tlio  two  other 
cla.vcfl  of  mratal  phxnomcna?  [£!L  tt  sfq.; 
Biuude  quoted  on  this  quc$<tion,  6G7-9; 
iutenuediatc  between  the  cognitions  aud 
conutionv,  {iiJI ;  importance  of  a  correct 
uuderstnnding  of  the  nature  and  influence 
of,  6GS:  place  of  the  theory  of,  in  the  «ci- 
cncc  of  mind,  599;  III.  Into  what  subdivis- 
ions are  tlie  Feelings  to  be  distributed ift., 
tt  irq. ;  divii^ions  proposed  by  philosophers, 
ik  ;  by  Kant,  ib.;  Schulzc,  570;'Ii»llebrand, 
ii  ;  llerlmrt,  ih.;  Carus,  ib.;  how  discrimi- 
nntcd  from  cognition  and  conation,  5?J; 
wliat  arctlie  general  conditions  which  de- 
termine the  existence  of  Pleasure  and  Pain? 
513  »'?.,■  L  Tlieory  of  Pleasure  and  Puin 
stated  in  the  abstract,  lA  ,  ;  plea-^ure 

and  pnin  opposed  as  contraries,  675;  defi- 
nitions of  pleasure  and  pain,  ll±l ;  the^e 
illustrated,  L  pleasure  tiie  reflex  of  energy, 
ib.;  2.  Hpuntuneou^i  and  unimpeded,  57S;  2. 
of  which  WG  aro  conscious,  ib.;  p!efti>ure 
Positive  and  Negative,  ib.;  pain  Piisitivc 
aud  Negative,  679 ;  positive  pain  subdi- 
vided, ih.;  corollaries  from  preceding  doc- 
trine, (6  ,-  general  historical  notices  of  the- 
ories oftlKj  Pleasurable,  fiSQ  "  **q-;  these 
theories  fall  into  two  grand  classes — the 
I'latonic  aud  Aristotelic,I(Sl;  I'lato  the  first 
to  attempt  the  generalization  of  a  law  of 
pleajiure  and  pain,  ib. ;  Plato's  theor}*, — 
thut  a  state  of  pleasure  is  always  preceded 
by  a  state  of  pain,  ib.,  tt  uq. ;  sum  of  I'lato^s 
doctrine  of  the  pleasurable,  5^  ;  the  doc- 
trine of  Aristotle  proposed  to  correct  and 
supplement  the  Platonic,  584;  the  theory 
of  Ari&totle,  —  pleajmre  the  concomitant  of 
the  unim|iC'de<l  energy  of  a  power,  685; 
notliing  a<It'.ed  in  antiquity  to  the  two  the- 
orie-s  of  Hato  aud  Aristotle,  5S6;  tlie  theo- 
ries of  Pluto  and  Arij-totle  reduced  to  unity, 
MI ;  in  what  sense  the  Platonic  dogma  is 
true,  »i. ;  after  cum])ulsory  inaction  plca!>nre 
higher  than  in  ordinar)'  circumstances,  5SS; 
unfair  to  apply  tlie  magnifying  effect  of 
contrast  to  disprove  tho  positive  reality 
of  pleasure  more  than  of  pain,  ib. ;  pleasure 
and  pain  both  Absolute  and  Relative,  &S9; 
Cardan  held  a  theory  identical  with  Plato's, 
ib.;  his  theory  criticized,  ;  Montaigne 
held  a  similar  doctrine,  ib. ;  Descartes'  doc- 
trine of  the  pleasurable,  591 ;  jrronndlessly 
lauded  for  its  novelty  and  importance,  t6.,- 
only  a  vague  version  of  that  of  Aristotle, 
592;  Leibnitz  adopted  botii  the  counter  the- 
orie.",  ib.;  doctrine  of  Wolf,  f*. wrongly 
confiders  pleas'ure  an  attribute  of  the  ob- 
ject, KWj  Wolfs  doctrine  partially  aswiled 
by  3IetaIeUsohn,  ;  doctrine  of  Du  Bos 
and  Pouilly,  ib.;  of  Sulzcr,  605,  5Mj  of  j 
Geooreai  aud  Verri,  of  Kant,  &99[  ' 


Classiflcatiou  of  Feelings,  fiQ2  ;  tbelr  prin< 
ciple  of  classification  internal,  ib.;  admit 
of  a  twofold  classification,  as  Causes  and  as 
Eflects,  ib. ;  as  causes  divided  into  Pleasur- 
able aud  Painful,  003;  application  of  fore- 
going theory  to  explain  In  general  the 
causes  of  pleasurable  aud  painful  feeling, 
*t  arq. ;  apparent  contradictions  of  the 
theory  prove  real  confirmations,  ii, ;  Dolet 
far  nientty  ib. ;  Ennui,  ih. ;  all  occupation 
cither  play  or  labor,  t5. ;  love  of  action  sig- 
nalized as  a  fact  in  human  nature  by  all 
ob!Scr\'er8,  604;  by  Samuel  Johnson,  ih.; 
Adam  Ferguson,  ib, ;  I'aley,  005;  the  theory 
confirmed  by  the  pluenomena  of  the  Pain- 
ful AflTections,  ib.,  et  $eq  ;  of  Grief,  60«; 
authors  by  whom  these  olscr>-ed,  ib.;  of 
Fear,  007;  of  Pity,  ib.;  of  Energetic  Emo- 
tions, 608;  general  causes  which  contribute 
to  raise  or  lower  the  intensity  of  our  ener- 
gies, ib.,  et  i*q. ;  L  Novelty,  ib  ;  II.  Con- 
trast. 609j  III.  Harmony  and  Dit^conl,  610; 
IV.  Association,  Gil;  this  principle  5»j>po^o« 
pains  and  pleasures  not  founded  on  itself, 
ib.;  the  attempt  to  resolve  all  our  pleas- 
ures and  pains  into  association  vicioui^  in  a 
twofold  way,  612;  Ilutc'ncson  more  prop- 
erly appreciated  tho  influence  of  a!^s<  ciiilion, 
ib.;  the  Feelings  considered  as  Esffct.'^, 
tt  stq  ;  as  many  difTercnt  feeling>  as  there 
arc  distinct  modes  of  mental  activity,  ib.; 
two  grand  claMKes  of,  L  Scn^afiol.^,  a 
seq.;  of  sensations,  two  c!a.''H.>.<i,  L  of  the 
Five  Sense*;  2.  of  the  Sensus  Vu;;ii.--,  Jili 
et  s'q. ;  organic  pleasure  and  pain,  ih  ;  how 
far  the  theory  of  pleasure  and  pain  af- 
fords an  explanation  of  the  phxnonieua, 
C15;  II.  Sentiments,  divided  into  Contem- 
plative and  Practical,  iilii ;  Cuntem])]utive 
into  those  of  the  Subsidiary  Fnculti<.s,  and 
of  the  Elaboraiive,  ib.,  tt  seq.;  the  first  class 
into  tboee  of  Self-Consciousness  and  of  Im- 
agination, I*.;  o.  of  Sell-Conscioufnc-!i,  ib., 
tt  srq. ;  Tedium  or  Ennui,  i'^. ;  PastiuK-s.  ^17; 
Games  of  Slcill  and  Chance,  ih. ;  Giddine?-?, 
618;  Nausea,  ib.;  b.  Sentiments  conctnni- 
tant  of  Imagination,  filS  rt  irq. ;  tlie  lU-nnti- 
ful,  how  constituted,  619.  C24  rt  srq. :  condi- 
tions of  the  pleasurable  as  rr^ranls  the 
Understanding,  Q2Q  et  teq  ;  ob^^cure  and 
confused  cognitions,  how  disagreeable,  ib. ; 
Wit,  how  pleasing  ;  Sentiment  of  Truth, 
bow  pleasing,  620-21 ;  Generalixation  and 
Spocificatiou,  how  pleasurable,  SI;  Sci- 
ence, liow  pleading,  622;  Deduction  from 
first  principles,  ib. ;  adaptation  of  Means  to 
Ends,  bow  pleaaing,  ib. ;  Feelings  that  arise 
from  the  Imagination  and  undcrstnntling 
In  oonjunction.  fil&ft  »tq  ,  624;  Pe.iuty  and 
Sublimity,  C24  tt  neq.;  Ik'auty  di- lingui-hed 
as  absolute  and  Itclntivc,  »*  ;  this  distinc- 
tion unsound,  625;  the  UsvfUl  aud  the  lieau- 
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tiful  dis'tinct,  Hl  :  St.  Aagnstln's  doctrine 
on  thu  poiut  eapcrior  to  the  modern,  i6. 
Uclativc  Ikrauty,  what,  C36;  the  theory  of 
Frrc  or  Absolute  Ucauty,  i6. ;  ihc  theory 
expUinR  the  difference  of  indlriduuU  iu  the 
np{irchcu«iion  of  the  Beautiful,  ib. ;  and 
aflbrds  the  reasoo  why  our  pleasure  iB  lew- 
cucd  when  we  analyze  the  ot^^ect  into  its 
partR,  627 ;  Relative  Beauty  from  the  con- 
formity of  Mean  to  End,  ih.;  Judgmentj  of 
Taste  either  l^ire  or  inlxfd,  C2^;  tlie  lUau- 
tiful  defined,  ib. ;  the  (cLliug  ot'  th«.-  bubliiuti  , 
partly  pleaaurable,  partly  painAil,  r*.,  tt  seq;  ] 
theorj-  uf  ttie  Sublime,  ih. ;  the  Sublime  di-  , 
vidfd  iuto  that  of  Extension,  Troteneion, 
and  Intension,  fiS  ft  seq.;  Kant  quoted  iu 
illaxtration  of  the  Sublime  In  Its  three 
forms,  C30;  the  nctnrf!«que,  wherein  it  cou- 
piiits,  and  liow  it  diU'crs  fVom  the  Sublime  > 
nud  Beautiful,  631 ;  the  Practical  Feelings, 
I'l. ,-  their  divisions,  L  thoxe  relative  to  Self- 
rropcrvatlon,  fi32  ;  Z  Enjoyment  of  Exist- 
ence, lb. :  a.  Preservation  of  Species,  i».  ; 

Tendency  to  Development,  1133 ;  fi.  the 
Moral  Law,  ib. 
Feiuiithox  (Adam),  Clj  678i  on  lore  of  action, 

tOL  I 
FERKARiKN-^ra,  17fl,  2T2,  316.  | 
Fit  HTK,  referred  to  on  definition  of  philoso- 
phy, 35;  division  of  philosophy  adopted  by, 
84.  202;  issue  of  his  Idealism,  204^  his  ob-  , 
J(«tion  to  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Bealisu,  i 

FiciKDS,  Hanillius,  48^  176 ;  quoted  on  a 

passage  in  Plato's  TVmaiu,  213j  2IL 
Flint.  Kev.  Mr,  case  of, SSL 
Fonoi:.  De  la,  1^  held  hypotbeais  of  Divine 

A».<i  ■stance  21)9. 
FoysKC  A.  4fi8. 

Fbacastoiucs,  quoted  oa  Platonic  philooo- 

pli;. ,  m 
Fraxkmk,  50. 

Fctiuiui*,  Joannes  Thomas  2*L 
FaiES,  2^.       414,  429,  431,  m 
Fromom>i;8,  270j  222. 
FfNCTiuy,  what,  12S. 

GATTKT-ARifOCLT.ST,  Mj      quoted  on  Ego, 
Oalk,  Theoph  ,  94. 

iiALE:»,  ^  ste  DogmatisU;  his  doctrine  of 
mt  iitftl  powers,  270,  m,  •i)2j  on  Touch,  STL 

Gai.l.  his  mode  of  phrt-nological  discovery, 
ei  ieq.;  how  he  met  the  argument 
against  phrenology  from  the  existence  and 
extent  of  the  FiontaJ  Sinugcs,  C^l,  Set 
Phrenology  and  Sinuiies. 

Gakmkr,  qnotcd,  eO^  fiL 

Gabbkkdi,  his  division  of  philosophy,  84; 
used  reflection  In  iti?  p^ycJiolo-^fcal  applica- 
ti«m,  ^  held  I'lastic  Medium,  SR.  CfiOi 
referred  to  on  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  spe- 


eirs,  2D2;  fbndamentnl  <w»r  of  Stcwvrt  in 
regard  to  the  philosoph)  of,  407;  tiraogb  a 
Sensationalist  he  admitted  BeOection  as  a 

satufc  of  knowlcfl^i-,      ;  and  did  not  a»- 
diuilutv  Rcflcctiou  to  S«:iise,  A.,-  his  divis- 
ion of  the  cognitive  pluenomena.  ib.;  Intel- 
lect, according  to  Iiim,  has  three  fnnctioos, 
—  L  Inteilcetual  appre hension.  4<P;  2.  Ee- 
flection,4lO:  3.  Kcaiouiug,  it.,  4ir>.  Su  Con- 
servative Faculty. 
GEPtTHL,  arnbignons,  TJ^    S^t  Feeling. 
GEXERALiZATiux,  M«  Kiaborativti  Faculty. 
Gknekal  notions,  xt  Elaborative  Faculty. 
G  K>ovcsi,  212,  distinguished  Perc^tion  fitn 

Sensntion,  ^14.  f.l^.;  on  p!oa.*on»,  'j'.H. 
Gkrauu  (Ak-xuitdtT),  on  Ia,»6  of  Aaoociatioii, 

m 

GERirzEZ,  T/k 

Glamjl'l^  I'accihoni,  what^fl&g;  argument 
Bgaiost  phrenology  derived  from.  ib. 

GLRin  (Bishop),  his  opinion  of  Beid's  pole- 
mic on  perception,  7S&l 

G^oPEOLOOtA,  what,  86. 

Gno6tolo«ia,  m<  Gnoseologia. 

GocLEXirs,  i:ndo!phii«.  tlio  f5i>'t  to  nppir  th-3 
term  p^t/rkolasy  to  a  treatiiiu  relative  tLf 
human  mind,  96, 163. 

GoKOiAS,  the  sophist,  204. 

GovEAKUS,  Antoniut.  (US, 

GuAirxAR,  why  usuaily  designated  an  art. 
81,  83;  universal  or  philosophical,  a  nomo- 
logical  science,  SL 

(iRAMMARiAif,  Jobu  tlie,  «K  Philoponus. 

GnAY,  quoted, 

Grekk  language,  example  of  its  perftetion, 
128;  expresses  syntactical  relations  by  flex- 
Ion,  lis 

Greoory  (Dr.  James),  his  great  mf  mory, 
Greoory,  of  Rimini,  176,  270.  SM 
Gregory,  of  Nazianzum,  quoted, 
Greuory,  of  Xyssu,  quoted  on  mental  pow- 
en<,  22iL 

GuBooBOvics,  quoted  on  memory  of  Guidi, 

i2S> 
Grimm,  Qo. 

GRoTir«,  his  «rr«it  memory, 

Grl"1thi;is*e.n,  li77. 

GtriDl,  Giulio,  ills  great  mi-mory, 

GRDYER,aS2. 

IIabit,  what,  124j  acquired  habits,  three  the- 
ories of,  viz.:  the  mechanical,  theory  of 

criTi«c!nu)>np«s  without  memory,  and  the 
theory  of  Juttucy,  247-9,  255-7;  explained 
in  accordance  with  analogy  by  theory  of 
mental  latency,  2&L 

Balls,  poetman  of,  case  of.  #how!np  that 

the  mi  lid    active  whiiu  body  attlcep, 
Haller,  233. 

Bartlkv,  his  theory  of  habit,  mechanical, 
ML 

Hartlriab  School,  880. 
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IlAvrr,  his  edition  of  PaMal'a  Penaies,  re- 
fermi  to,  3iiL. 

BjlOkl,  ifrcrrcd  to  on  dcfluition  of  philoso- 
phy, 4a. 

Ukiksil's, 

Uklvktics,  quoted  on  tlto  influeuce  of  pre- 
coucvived  tipiiiioui',  64, 178-9.  see  Attentluii. 

llKMSTKnucis,  108,516;  relerml  to ou  Beauty, 
£a 

IIexrt,  of  Ghent,  his  doctrine  of  mental 

powers,  272. 
IlKitACLiDES  i'onticus,  2L 

llKRACLITUS,  C3,  a.\2. 

iibUDAUT.  £01,  570.  see  Feolinga. 

lleitMUK,  sfif  Ammouius. 

IlEitui>oTU8,  iisos  the  verb  0iAoffo0cry.  84,  QL 

Heuv.kus,  170,  2iJ2. 

IIkrz,  Marcuii,  G18. 

IIksiod,  (]uutod,  (336. 

lliEnocLKs,  ll£i  bis  employment  of  ffuvalff- 

IIlLAUlK,  St.,  415. 

IIti.Li:Bi:AM>,  570,  see  Feelings. 
IIirpocuATES,  altered  expression  of,  quoted, 

84;  writing  in  vt  liicli  it  occurs  spariuus,  i6. 
UisTonicAL  Kuowledgc,  tte  Emptricul  and 

Knowled;fe. 
lIoBBU,  quoted  on  definition  of  philooopby, 

35;  a  material  idealist,  309;  quoted  on  the 

train  of  thought,  428;  a  nomiuailst,  477, 

Ma. 
Hock  BR,  lllSi 

HoFrBAUEP.,  maintained  that  groat  intclli* 

gencc  frupiioRcj*  gnut  mcmorj-,  i!^ 
IIoMEU,  quoted,  87^  2G2. 

IIO.MMKL,  C3. 

IIouACK,  i.uotcd,  125, 4^  lili 
IIouTKSsiCf,  Ills  great  memorj',  426. 
lluoNER,  diiitiugaitflwd  Vital  Sense  from  Or- 
ganic Senfies,  2IL 
Uvoo  a  Saucto  Victorc,  aifl. 
IIuss,  (iL 

liUME,  quoted  on  (cvfiTnony  njf  eonscioiunesv 
iu  Perception,  201,  ?Ai ,  hi«  nihilism  a  8ke|>- 
tical  coiic!uston  from  the  premises  of  pre- 
vious philo<<oi>hcr9,  470;  doubts  the  truth 
of  the  testimony  of  confciou.sness  to  our 
mental  unity,  250;  his  8l(0ptici»m,  its  mean- 
ing, use,  and  results,  G12  tt  s*q.,'  quoted 
as  to  ground  of  rtjrctin^'  the  testimony  of 
consciousuess  in  I'tTccption,  358;  ou  laws 
of  A«.<ociation,  480;  quoted  on  Imagina- 
tion, 4ui>;  quoted  on  ^'ominalism,  477,  48.1. 
622,  SM  KepriJlatlve  Factiltr;  541.  set  ibtd.; 
refuted  attcnipf-i  to  establif^h  xlw.  principle 
of  Caasality  on  that  of  Contradiction,  Mti. 

UcTriiKfiox.  rf>f;ardcd  Consciousness  as  a 
sixxiul  iacuUy,  114;  distinguished  Percep- 
tion from  Sensation,  834 ;  quoted  on  divb- 
lon  of  KCQses  into  Ave.  377,  679;  quoted  and 
commended  on  Assucintion,  612;  on  Abeo- 
lute  and  Uelativc  Ik-uuty,  ii:^ 


HvporitKBls,  what,  llTj  flrst  condition  of  a 
legitimate,  ih.;  second,  119;  see  tL\*o  2Si  tt 
uq  ;  criteria  of  good  and  bad,  ILL 

JAMBLICH08,  quoted  on  mental  powers,  271. 

1DKAI.IRM,  Co4«motlietic,  what,  205 ;  cmbracoa 
the  majority  of  modern  philwoplitTS,  ib.; 
its  subdivisions,  ib^sfe  ConsciouKness ;  ab- 
solute, how  a  pliiloeophical  Kyi^tem  is  often 
prrrentcd  from  falling  into,  2QlL 

IDEATITV,  law  of,  fiI9i 

Imaoinatios,      Ropm»^ntntive  Faculty. 

I.MUEDIATK  I\novvkd;;u.  sre  Knowledge. 

i>-coMFRKWiDiUTT,  Ultimate  law  of,  whence 
derived,  553. 

ISDUCTIOK,  what,  72i  a  synthetic  proccfs,  73i 
inductive  method,  notice  of  its  employment 
in  philosophy,  408;  inductive  reasoning,  i£iL 

IXFixiTB,  see  RcgulnMvo  Faculty. 

Influknck,  term  brought  into  common  u.«c 
by  Suarez,  213;  influxua,  first  Ufed  in  the 
))«cndo-Ari£totolic  treatise  De  Causis,  ib. 

IxTUiTiVB  iinoM  ledge,      Knowledge.  . 

loMc  School,  78,  li. 

luEN.cuA,  quoted  on  mental  powers,  ZZQ* 
Irwixo,  lj]3. 

IsiDORUH,  quoted  on  mental  powers,  270. 
Italic  School,  74. 

Jacobi,  quoted,  27i  29^  5*>2:  holds  a  doctrine 
of  I'erception  aunlo^uus  to  that  of  Reid, 
286.  514. 

JAXi>c?tCB.  on  Touch, 

Jarpixk,  Trofessor,  noticed,  638;  qnoleil  on 
the  bcict  method  of  determining  merit  hi  a 
class  of  pldloM)phy,  ib.,  el  teq. 

JisrPUEY  (Francis),  noticed  on  Association, 

Jei:()ME,  of  Prague,  61. 
JouKSOx.  Samuel,  quoted  on  lore  of  action, 
004. 

Josmy,  Den,  his  great  memory, 

JofKPnoY,  quoted  in  support  of  the  anthor's 
doctrine  that  the  mind  is  never  wholly  in- 
active, and  tliat  we  are  never  wholly  un- 
conscious of  its  activity,  and  of  sundry 
other  conclusions,  220  et  seq.;  hohU  thnt 
the  mind  is  frequently  awake  when  t!ic 
senses  are  asleep,  tb.;  thinks  it  probable 
that  tlie  mind  is  always  nvM^ike,  ib  ;  glvex 
induction  of  facts  in  support  of  thii*  con- 
clusion, r<  irq.;  gives  analysis  and  e\- 
planation  of  the  pha:nomena  adduced.  ^21 
tt  $eq. ;  holds  distraction  and  non-diiitrac- 
tion  matters  of  intelligence,  228;  applies 
foregoing  analysis  to  phirnomena  of  s!e«p, 
220;  his  doctrine  illut^trated  by  personal 
experience,  2sS)  *t  ;  by  experience  of 
thOi>e  attendant  on  the  sielc,  2Si;  by  an-ak- 
ening  at  an  appointed  hour,  16. ;  his  general 
conclusions,  seq. ;  his  theory  corrobo- 
rated by  the  case  of  the  pcstman  of  Ualle, 
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A.,  it  »q. ;  bc]ouf;ed  to  the  Scoto*GaI]icati  i 

School  t»l  rhilu«uphy,  ^Ah.  i 

Jt'UtiUKXT,  j'''  Liaboraiivc  Faculty.  | 

J  u  V  E.\  A  L,  <iu oltid ,  oi;i,  036. 

K-«8T>ER,  6O0,  vt  Feeling;  quoted  on  Des- 
cartes' U<icti  liic  of  pk-»8tirc,  6i)l. 

Kamkm,  tt-'K-iifil  to  on  quoxtiuu  of  mental 
latency,  l^u^;  quoted  on  utility  of  Abstrac- 
tion. ilfL 

Kant,  tjuotcd,  ^  referred  to  on  definition 
of  ]ihilut>ophy,  SS^  4S;  hia  anticipation  | 
of  the  discovery  of  Tranus,  49^  his  division 
of  |)hil<^o]»liy,  gi^lM;  adniita  the  fact  ul  the 
tcMiiiiuuy  uf  coniiciouifnetis  in  I)elx^eptioll, 
2112.  '2(>S  :  mniutalnii  that  wc  are  always  eon- 
tciuu^ly  uct>\e,  222.  2a2;  doubts  tlu>  truth 
of  the  testimony  of  confciou8no«»  to  our 
MeiJtnl  Unity,  251);  and  to  uur  Meutal  Iden-  ! 
tity,  2-X);  u  s^cotchman  by  descent,  043:  his 
]>hilo^opliy  originated  in  a  recoil  afjaiusi 
the  tikepticl»ra  of  Uunic^<i48-4;  his  doctrine 
of  fpuco  and  time,  047-S,  271;  enunciated 
tlic  luw  by  which  PerceptiOQ  and  Sensation 
are  covmied  in  their  reciprocal  relations, 
83i;  divide*  the  senses  into  two, —  Sensus 
Yaifus  and  .StnJitf  Fixus,  877,  402,  «<  Neces- 
sity; quoteil  on  proper  application  of  term 
Abstraction,  on  Beauty,  SSo. 

3<e  Feeling*:  quoted,  C90;  w«  ifrui.,-  hhi  aual- 
ypis  of  judgments,  SSL 

Keckkrmaxn,  d!s:i[t;;;ui8hod  Belhsxion  from 
Obwr>  ation,  2^  IdiL 

Kr.PLKn,  ItS. 

Know  thyyclf,  27. 

Knowlkuob,  diiicrimfnrtod  from  fntellectnal 
cultivation,  6j  wlicthut  kuuvv^ud^o  ur  men- 
tal exercise  the  superior  end,  considered, 
6i  popular  solution  of  this  question ,  —  that 
knowledf^e  is  the  higher  end,  —  and  its  re- 
sults, Gi  knowledge  cither  practical  or  spec- 
ulative, 7i  the  cud  of  practical  knowledge, 
ib  ;  the  end  of  speculative  knowledge,  ib.  ; 
the  question  resolved  by  {^hilu'^^uphers  in 
contradiction  to  the  ordinary  opinion,  81 
this  contradiction  even  involved  in  the  term 
PUitosQphyy  ib.;  authorities  adduced  as  to 
mental  exercise  being  higher  than  knowl- 
edge, —  I'iato,  Prior,  Aristotle,  Aquinas, 
Scotu?,  Malebranchc,  Leashis,  Von  Mtillcr, 
Jean  Haul  llichter,  Oi  kiiuwk-dgc  philo- 
sophical, scientiflc  or  rational,  and  empiri- 
cal or  hirtorlcal  discriminated,  88 — 40;  em- 
pirical, the  knowledge  that  a  thing  is, — 
rh  Sri,  ^  examples  of,  40i  this  expression 
how  rendered  in  Latin,  ib^  see  Empirical; 
pbl!oi:(ip!i!cul,  the  knowlcdpf  why  or  how 
a  titiug  is  ib.;  man's  knowIuUgc  relative, 
43tOG— the  representation  of  multitude 
in  unity,  47^  s^e  Unity;  facultfcis  of,  one 
grand  division  of  powers  of  mind,  ^  tes- 
timonies to  relativity  of,  —  Aribiotlii,  Aa- 


gu»tln,  Helanehthon,  elder  Scaliger,  9^-9; 
ail  exij^tence  not  compri2>ed  iu  w^t  '» 
relative  to  us,  99^  this  priuciple  has  two 
branches,  ib.;  the  11  ret,  100:  the  s<wood, 
102-3;  three  senses  in  which  knowledge 
relative,  two  opposite  series  of  expres- 
sions applied  to,  t6. ;  faculty  of,  regarded 
by  some  philoiiophers  as  the  fundamental 
]>ower  of  mind,  129;  distribution  of  tlw 
F|Nxial  faculties  of,  2QI  et  Sfq.:  the  special 
faculties  of,  evolved  ont  of  conM;ioa.*uc«E, 
278;  enumeration  of  the  sitecial  facultit.'* 
of,  ib.  tt  seq  ,  ^3=1;  a  priori  nnd  a  ptuimari, 
2^);  relation  of  to  expeiii'uce,  how  best  ex-' 
pressed,  i^.,-  special  faculties  of,  coneidettd 
in  detail,  ^  et  seq.;  ttie  distinction  of  li^ 
tuitive  or  Immediate,  and  Kc>prej«ntative 
or  Mediate  Knowledge,  (ilS  tt  Mtj  .  and  lol 
the  contracts  between  tiiese  two  kinds  ot, 
810:  this  distinction  taken  by  certain  of  tlid 
schoolmen,  3IG;  that  the  relation  of  knowl- 
edge supposes  a  similarity,  or  siimeti€«<«, 
between  sut^ct  and  object  an  influential 
priuciple  in  philosophy,  8>>1;  the  op|H>«ite 
of  tills  principle  beld  by  some,  35i;  refuted, 
tb.,  et  aeq.;  tlie  ceecntial  jjeculiaritie^  of 
knowledge,  tt  ttq. 
,Knowlkx>oes,  term  used  by  Bacon  and  Ser- 
geant, 4L 

Kruu,  84,-  on  definition  of  philo^tt^hy,  35j 
attacked  the  Kantian  division  of  tlie  men- 
tal pluenomcna,  139, 604,  tee  Feelings. 

KUSTSR,  138. 

Laboultxikex,  880. 

LACTAXTirs,  his  doctrine  of  mental  powers 
270. 291;  denied  the  necessity  of  visual  spe- 
cies, ib. 

LAKii  rirg,  Diogenes,  84^  81_i  osos  cvt^nris 
for  consciousness,  138. 

Laxouaok,  Does  it  originate  in  (Jeneral  Ap- 
pellatives or  by  Proper  Names?  4S2  tt  trq  ; 
this  the  que«4ion  of  the  Primum  (Vc^iiim, 
493;  L  That  all  terms,  tts  at  (ir»t  employed, 
arc  expressive  of  individual  objects,  main- 
tained by  Vivca  and  others,  ib.:  Vivw 
quoted  to  this  elTect,  ih.:  Locke  quoted, 
ihx;  Adam  Smith  quoted  to  same  effect,  ISk; 
2.  Au  opposite  doctrine  maintained  by 
many  of  the  schoolmen,  tt  uq.;  by 
Campanella,  41hi;  J^>ibnitz  quoted  to  this 
effect,  ib. ;  Turgot  cited  to  some  effect,  497; 

A  third  or  intermediate  o|>inion.  —  that 
language  at  first  expre8t>es  only  the  vague 
and  eonfUsed,  Ol.,  et  stq. ;  Perceirtion  com- 
mences with  masses,  498,  tee  al^o  371:  the 
mind  in  elabriratftiEf  its  knowledge  pro- 
coeds  by  analyititi  fium  tlie  whole  to  the 
parts,  496.  501;  Dcgcnuido,  quoted  to  tlil^ 
elitet,  499;  the  intermediate  opiiJon  main- 
tained by  Aristotle,  fiOO;  and  by  Julius 
Cesar  Scaliger,  ib. 


Laromioittkuk,  qnot«t  on  hj-potbesI«  of  | 
(*ccufiouttl  Cnu«>p,  2!i2  on  l*r*-  ] 

<?Ftab1ishcd  llnrmony,  21fi  tt  stq.;  on  IMae-  ; 
tic  lleUium,  21]j  on  Thj-FJoil  Influfeuce,  212 
ti        qnotwl  on  oUiitrnction,  408. 
*    I^ATENCY,  mental,  what,  and  Its  thre«  de- 

^r\-e!«,  JSa **<t-    ^  Consciounnew. 
•    Latin  tanpfuage,  cxprcasca  syntactical  rela- 
tions by  flexion, 170. 

Laval,  Comtesse  do,  case  of,  ^fi. 

Law,  r.j<«lkop,  hi;*  doctrine  of  eubetance,  103. 

Lk  Clkuc,  CIcrc. 

Lr.E  (Dr.  Ik-nry),  referred  to  on  Locke,  4ff7. 

Lkibnitu,  red'rrcd  to  on  definition  of  phi- 
losophy, 35^  48,  06i  flrvt  to  limit  the  term 
tapaeity  to  pAiiRivity  of  mind,  123;  regarded 
faculty  of  knowled^jo  ofl  the  fundamental 
I>owtr  of  mind,  129;  quoted  on  veracity  of 
ctJii^cioHMU'.'^,  184, 20S;  held  hypothesis  of  ! 
I'nvstablinhed  Harmony,  208,  210:  onnoged  [ 
Locke's  doctrine  that  the  mind  is  not  al> 
way9  cont'cious,  221 ;  but  does  not  precisely 
answer  the  quetttion  mooted,  ib.;  referred  . 
to  on  minima  of  sense,  2M ;  the  first  to  pro- 
claim the  doctrine  of  mental  latency.  251; 
unfortntiate  in  the  terms  he  employed  to 
desi;^ato  the  latent  modifications  of  mind, 
ib. ;  referred  to  on  our  mental  identity,  2tj0, 
271i^  404^  ffd  NecesHity ;  414j  496i  Mf  lan- 
guage; C13.  fil5,  see  Kegulativo  Faculty; 
6W2,  Mf  Fct'lings. 

Lkipenpp.ost,  870;  tho  first  to  dlMingnish 
the  Vital  Sense  from  the  Organic  Sciuie», 
377. 

Leo  Hebnrn'*,  21N>. 

Lksbino,  quoted,  fi.   See  Knowledge. 

Lewt»,  its  etymology,  M. 

LiBKRTY  of  Will,      ft  srq. ;  tho  quefttJon  of, 

as  viewed  by  the  Scottinh  school,  092;  may 

l«  dealt  with  in  two  ways,  093. 
LiCHETUfl,  1I£L 

Locke,  51j  adopted  Gassendi^s  dirision  of 
philosophy,  84j  quoted  on  powwr,  121-2:  his 
doctrine  of  lieflcxion  as  a  source  of  knowl- 
edge, 102;  held  that  the  mind  cannot  exist 
at  the  same  moment  in  two  diflVrent  states, 
173;  his  doctrine  on  this  point  reftited  by 
Leibnitz,  ib.;  denied  that  the  mind  is  al- 
ways conscious,  21fi=12;  his  aMsnmption  that 
con«ciousucBa  and  the  recollection  of  con- 
tciousness  arc  convertible,  disproved  by 
somnambulism, 222;  erroneously  attributed 
the  doctrine  of  latent  mental  modifications 
to  the  Cartesians.  2G0;  on  mental  identity, 
230;  his  doctrine  of  I'eroeption,  804;  gen- 
eral character  of  his  philosophical  style, 
806;  quoted  on  the  doctrine  that  the  sec- 
ondary qualities  of  mnttfr  nre  morrty  men- 
tal stales,  o(J7;  his  distiuctiuu  uf  primary 
and  secondary  qnalities,  843;  did  not  origi- 
nate the  question  rfirnrrHnjf  pturallty  of 
senses  under  Touch,  STt^j  S^l;  neglected  the 
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Critical  Method  in  philwophy,  AffiL  has  his 
philosophy  been  misrepn^ented  by  Cou- 
dillac'  ^  tt  seq.;  Stewart,  quoted  in  vin- 
dication of,  404-6;  Stewart's  vindication 
of,  unsatisfactory,  40t3;  Condillac  jtirtificd 
in  his  simplification  of  the  doctrine  of,  ib.; 
his  Reflection  comjwtible  with  Seiisua!L<!m, 
400;  quoted  on  Conceptualism,  477  ;  403, 
set  Language ;  542,  ste  Causality ;  MO. 

Looic,  defined,  3L  8Ij  m  ioiliatlve  coun^e  of 
philosophy,  S1^90j  class  of.  how  to  be  con- 
ducted, 10,  lli  »f<  riillosophy;  prct>-nppose<) 
a  certain  knowledge  of  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  44^  controversy  among  flie  an- 
cients regarding  its  relation  to  philosophy, 
81;  why  usually  designated  an  art,  ^;  a 
nomological  science,  87j  Dianoetic  best 
name  of,  ib. ;  its  place  in  philosophy,  and 
in  a  course  of  philosophical  iustrurtiou,  ^ 

I^vbard,  Peter,  81ft. 

LosaiCfl,  LexiLoH,  &4C,  673,  QifU. 

LccAW,  quoted,  COO. 

Lucl:Enc^  quoted,  TsJ,  212.         609]  on 

mixed  feeling  of  tlte  subiiuit',  i^LlI 
Ll'DKiiS,  678. 
LCTUER,  61,  C8. 

LvDCB,  Vriscianus,  on  unity  of  knowledge, 
43;  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Terccptiou  as 
expounded  by,  ^3. 

MAAfta,2u2. 

Mackixtosu,  Sir  James,  22;  his  great  mem- 
ory, 42fi 

Macrobius,  referred  to,  on  definition  of  phi- 
losophy, 37i  114. 

Maink  de  Biran,  474,  542,  ue  Causality. 

Major,  John,  referred  to,  on  Intuitive  and 
Ab»tractirc  Kuowletigc,  318 

Malkbrahchb,  9,^  6-1,  lOSj  163;  quoted  on 
place  and  Importance  of  attention,  1^ 
tt  srq.;  the  study  of  his  writings  recom- 
mended, 182,  201;  assumes  our  conscious- 
ness In  sleep,  218,  271 ;  his  doctrine  of  Per- 
ception, g>2;  <H«ftinf?iifehcd  Perceirtlon  from 
Sensation,  ?>J1,       [>\'2,  see  Causality. 

Man,  an  end  unto  himself,  4|  must  in  gen- 
eral reduce  himself  to  an  instmmont,  4j 
perfection  and  liapplness,  tlie  two  ab«iolute 
ends  of  man,  14^  tlies«  ends  coincide,  ib.  ,- 
his  distinctive  characteristic,  21j  a  social 
atiininl,  rncn  influettco  each  oilier  in 
time*  both  ol  truiiquillity  and  social  con- 
vulsion, 61j  relation  of  the  individual  to 
social  crises,  ib. 

Mamuvs,  quoted,  12J,  iSSL 

Mantua NV«i,  Bap.,  quotwl,  (SR. 

Mam'tivb,  Paalus,  quoted  on  memorr  of 
Molino,  i23. 

Marcellc^,  Nonius,  853. 

MARAluua,  (of  Inghcn),  176,  ^SIL 

Martial,  quotoil,  ML 

Martixits  Scriblerus,  quoted,  4&L 
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Mastrii  of  !5<?ntcnce)i,  $m  LombMrd 
3Iati::iiai.ihm,  absolute,  how  n  iihiloMpliical 
rvKleni  i*  otlcii  preveuted  from  falling  iuto, 

MAVMrrrc*  Slaj-oetliu,  44". 

MAZURK,  9i  dill 

Mkdiatk  Knowledge,  i*t  Knowledge. 

JlEI.NKnS,  01,  CI,  i'.'>H. 

MEt.AycHTiiox.1W,  108.513;  "cognUio  omDto 

iiituiiiva      defliiitiva/'  quoted  by,  Ce2. 
IfEMORv,  sfc  Conservative  Faculty. 
Mesaqe,  ^  13S. 

Mt:M>i:L»»oHX,  Momc,  S61,         Feclini^ ; 
quoted  on  DcMarte**  doetrine  of  ploniiiirc 
f>Dl,KH.  j<«  Filings;  referred  to  on  Beauty,  ( 
C20. 

Mr.xdoza,  4Sfi. 

3IENTAI.  pluenomena,  «««  Conscioasuen  and 
3tind. 

Mental.  Kxerciflc,  higher  than  the  mere  ; 
kiiowlr«1jfo  of  truth,  6 — 9    St*  Knowled>;c.  | 

Metaphysical,  u«  Sletaphysics. 

SlK-rAriivnics,  rciunce  of,  its  ophere  in 
wi(Ic«!t  eeiiw,  83]  comprehenvion  and  or- 
der of  author's  coun*  of,  SS^  90^  Mcta- 
phyf>ks  proper,  Ontology  or  Inferential  , 
I'KvchoIogy,  what,  8Sj  metaphyseal  temu 
originally  of  phypieal  application,  ^  Sit 
Psycliology  and  I'liilovophy. 

3ImioD,  what,  ifi.    St«  Critical  Method. 

MmioPiBTS,  the,  a  wet  of  phyBiciana,  no- 
ticed,^ 

Mill,  JQmc«,  quoted  to  the  eflrct  tliat  tro 
flrNt  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  i^ails  of  i 
the  object  in  perception,       (t  teq.  j 

Milton,  quoted,  4.S8. 

lIiM),  human,  the  noblest  object  of  specula- 
tion,  I7|  rhavoriiius,  Foiie,  Sir  Thomas 
Siowne,  qaotod  to  this  ciTi-ct,  ISj  when 
the  study  of  mind  rises  to  its  higliest  dig- 
nity, ib  ;  its  phtenomrna  contrasted  with 
those  of  matter,  20j  thia  the  phiIasoi>hical 
study  by  prcisraincnce,  44,  ft  Fhiloiiophy 
and  1*8^  cholcifry ;  its  phjit'tioiuena  distrib- 
uted into  three  grand  cla-sses,  SG^  <m  Cod- 
sciuusiiciw;  etymology  and  application  of, 
can  be  defined  only  a  pottrhari,  i^.- 
thus  defined  by  Aristotle  and  Itiid,  110: 
ccn  e.xLxt  in  more  than  one  state  at  the 
Mine  time,  HS't  s*q.;  hypotli<>"(  '<  propoMid 
in  re>rard  to  mode  of  intercourM;  between 
mind  and  body,  2QS  tt  L  Occa^imial 
Cau^«>,  ib.;  2.  Freest ablished  Harmony, 
210;  a  ritt^tlo  Mwlium,  211j  L  Fhyslcal 
Influence,  212;  historical  order  of  these 
hypotheses,  ib.;  they  are  unphilosophical. 
214;  activity  and  paK>ivity  always  con- 
Joined  in  manifestations  of  mind,  2b3.  see 
Consciousness;  terms  indicative  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  these  counter  elements  in, 
21G-17;  opinions  in  regard  to  its  rvlution  to  , 
the  bodily  org&Dism  and  parts  of  nervous  ' 


srrtcm,  fi1f>^^/>  et  tf^. ;  Its  power*  not  rratly 
di5tiugui^hable  f^om  tiie  thinking  princi- 
ple, nor  really  ditTvrent  from  earh  otlier, 
2(17;  what  meant  by  powers  of,  ami  the  reJ- 
atativf*  opJnion  of  f.hi!oin|iht»rs,  268 — 2T2, 
p^)  chologicaJ  Uivbicm  of  ihc  plt»noiDena 
of  what,  278;  phenomena  of,  presented  in 
complexity.  281;  three  rules  of  the  analy- 
sis of  the  piuenomena  of,  282;  tbe«e  mlos 
have  not  been  obf^erved  by  pFyehologists, 
ib. ;  no  ground  to  suppose  that  the  mind  is 
situated  ^nlpH  in  anr  or<»  ]mrt  of  the  body, 
356:  we  mutcriuluc  luiuii  in  attribut.'iig  to 
it  the  relations  of  matter,  ib  ;  sum  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  connection  of  mind  and 
body,  857;  we  are  not  warranted,  accoid- 
it)g  to  Hiunde,  to  ascribe  to  tite  |H>werB  of 
mind  a  direction  either  outwards  or  in- 
wards, ^tV  Sr«  Energy. 
MixiMCM  vi»iUUe,  what,  2*8;  aodibile,  tb. 

SI.\K»IOXlC,  Sfi: 

MorExicca,  103. 
.Mui>K.  wliat.  106. 
.Moi'iKiCATiox,  what,  10^ 

MOI  IX.RUR,  <2i 

MoLAA,  quoted.  AM. 

MoxBODDo,  LorU,        23S;  his  doctrine  ot 

vision,^ 
3IOMSM,  ve  Consciousness. 
MoxRO,  Dr.  {irrtitti),  quoted  and  referred  to 

in  reference  to  Frontal  Sinus,  670,  C73,  etc. 
MoXTAiuxE,  46,  €0^  Cd;  on  pleai^ure,  WO,  *m 

Foelings. 
MouR,  Dr.  Ilenr3',  quotc«l,  2L 
SIo::t(>x,  Dr ,  remarks  on  his  tablcc  on  t];e 

size  of  the  hrniii,  mn— «a. 
Ml'LLKr  (Juliu*), 

MtJi.LKa,  Von,  quoted,  2.   Ste  Knowledge 
MuKATORi,  his  great  meroor>',  426. 
MruCTL'S.  421.    Srt  Conservative  Faculty. 
ML's«t;LMAX  doctors,  0^2^   5re  Causality. 

NATrit,  its  meaning  In  German  philosophy, 

Natcral  Dualism,  tee  Natural  Realism 
Kex;ksi)ity,  all  necessity  to  us  salidective,  403: 
Leibnits  the  tirst^to  announce  it  as  the  cri- 
terion of  truth  native  to  tl>e  mind.  404: 
Kaut  the  first  who  fully  applied  this  criH^ 
riun,  ib.  &e  Regulative  Faculty. 
Nemeoius,  lie+  Q^jL 

Newtox,  Sir  Isaac,  178i  ISSL   Ste  Attention. 
NiBTlIAMllER,  42L 

Kiliiusx,  tee  CousciousncM. 

Noetic,  how  to  be  employed,  514. 

Noxixalihx,  Me  Elabomtivc  Faculty. 

Noxi^tALtBTB,  their  doctrine  of  menial  pow- 
ers, 272;  n-Jected  doctrine  of  species,  292. 

NoaioLCMJY  of  mind,  what.  80:  its  mbdivis- 
loiis,  ib.;  of  the  Cogn{ti%-e  facultle/i.  t6. 
of  the  Feelings.  87i  of  the  Conalive  pow- 
ers, ib. 
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NOOLOOY,  8L  I 

KoN-'CoNTUADicnoTf,  law  of,  626,  6S0;  limits  i 
of  argunifiit  froui,  680;  liiu  two  applica- 
tions, a  Logical  aud  Fsycbological,  680. 

>USSEHIPB,  fil3» 

>iiTANKLKY,  referred  to  for  cace  of  coucliing, 
«>1. 

I 

Opjkct,  meaning  and  history  of  the  term, 

ILL   &e  Subject. 
OlWECTlVK,  sef.  Subject. 
0<  <:am,  176;  his  doctrine  of  mental  power*, 

liI2. 

Occasional  Caup<»!«,  hn>^tbc<«i(«  oC,  see  Mind ; 

by  whom  mnitiiuiuoU,  li'.is,  •j.l  j. 
Okek,  1)18  uiliili^m, 

OLYXiPioiwat'Si,  rclerred  to,  46^  referred  to 

on  mental  powers,  271. 
Ontoixxjy,  te<t  BIclaphysics. 
Or E RATION,  what, 
Opimok,  sf«  Custom. 

Oporixcts,  cane  of,  showing  that  one  i^cnsc 
may  l>e  asleep  while  others  are  awake,  223. 

OoECTic,  tenn  objectionable  a«  cunimou  des- 
ignation both  of  will  and  detJre,  1;^ 

Order,  what,  6S. 

Oroamc  rieasure.   See  Feelings. 

Ormond,  Duke  of,  (9)1. 

Ovid,  quoted,  203,  633;  on  pleasure  of  grief, 

OviEDo,  on  excitation  of  species,  428. 

Paiw,  theory  of,  we  Feelings. 
I'AIXPUL  AflectioDS.    Sr«  Feelings. 
Palky,  quoted  ou  lore  of  action,  405. 

rAHTDAKus,  an. 

Tabcal,  4^  00^  ^  quoted  on  man's  igno- 
rance of^him»eIf,  214;  quoted,  3T7;  bin 
great  memory,  425;  quoted  on  dreaming, 
467,613jfiffi. 

Pahsionr,  their  place  in  education,  12;  nib. 
jugation  of,  practical  condition  of  pbilubo- 
phy,  67i  fiS.   Sre  Philosophy. 

Pahtimkm,  SIL   Set  Feelings. 

I'ATRiciirs,  quoted  on  mental  powers,  271: 
hiit  expression  of  the  relation  of  our  knowl- 
edge to  experience,  quoted, 

P£:« BROKE,  Lord,  607. 

I'XRCKPTioM,  Kxtemal,  tlie  doctrine  of,  a 
cardiual  point  in  philwophy,  297;  hixtori- 
cai  surrey  of  hypotheses  in  regard  to,  pro- 
posed, 2S0;  i>iiiicipa!  point  in  regard  to,  ou 
which  pbilotioplteiv  difi^r,  and  2t>5;  two 
grand  hypotheses  of  Mediate  Perception, 
287;  each  of  tbefic  admits  of  various  sub-  I 
ordinate  hypotheses,  ib. ;  Reid  did  not  dis- 
tinguish the  two  forms  of  the  Representa- 
tire  iiypothesi?,  288;  Reid's  historical  riew 
of  the  theories  of,  crtUciM-d,  2S9 1£  seq., 
wrong  in  regard  to  the  Platonic  theor}*  of, 
24^-00  i  his  account  of  the  Aristotclio  doc- 
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I  trine  of,  291-2;  theory  of  r><»mocntn<»  nnd 
I  Kpicurus,  2Si.j ;  the  Ciirtcsiiui  ti«>cuiue  of, 
seq.f  299;  Ualebranche  cited  in  regard 
to  opinion  of  Descartes  on,  801;  Keid's  ac- 
count of  the  opinion  of  Malebranciie  on, 
802;  of  Amauld,  302-8;  of  Locke,  804— 307 ; 
opinions  of  Newton,  Clarke,  llook,  N'orris, 
807;  of  Hobbc'g',  308;  CIitc.  B")9;  {>on*nz, 
810;  ends  prop^^'U  in  the  review  ol  Keid's 
account  of  opinions  on,  811;  Keid  right  ia 
attributing  to  philosophers  in  general  the 
cruder  doctrine  of  Reprcsentatire  I'ercep- 
tiou,  812;  was  Reid  a  Natural  Itealist,  ib.f 
tt  »tq ,  ift  Reid  and  Knowledge;  di^tinc* 
tion  of  I'erceptiou  Proper  from  Scn^ation 
Proiier,  832  et  $eq. ;  u*e  of  term  ptneplion 
prcriously  to  Rgeld,  ib  ;  historical  notice  uf 
the  distinction  of  perception  proper  from 
sensation  proper,  334;  nature  of  the  pbae- 
nomcna,  —  perception  and  seneiatiou,  illus« 
trated,  SJaef  "9  /  their  contruxt  the  rpeeial 
TnniiifestRtion  of  a  contrast  which  divides 
Iviiuwludge  aud  Feeling,  ib^  perwption 
and  sensation  preci.<«ely  distinguished,  ib.; 
grand  law  by  which  the  plurnoineua  of  ])er- 
ception  aud  seuFatiou  are  governed  in  their 
reciprocal  relations,  836;  this  law  cstab- 
lished  aud  illustrated  — 1.  From  a  comparlo 
son  of  the  several  senses,  ib. 2.  From  the 
several  impressions  of  the  same  «enoc.  337; 
distinction  of  perception  fk-um  $eniiatiou  of 
Importance  only  in  tlic  doctrine  of  Intui- 
tive Perception,  840;  no  reference  from  the 
internal  to  the  e.\temal  in,  341;  taken  out 
of  the  list  of  the  ])rimary  faculties  through 
a  ftilse  analysis,  ib,;  the  po!<sibility  of  aa 
immediate  perception  of  external  objects 
intelligible,  3^  et  seq. ;  what  meant  by  per- 
ceiving the  material  reality,  867;  the  total 
and  real  object  in,  ib.;  what  meant  by  the 
external  object  perceived,  ib.,  874;  nothing 
««>pecial]y  inconceivable  in  the  doctrine  of 
an  immediate  (lerception,  358;  principal 
points  of  difference  l^etwecn  the  author's 
doctrine  of  I'erception  and  that  of  Reid 
and  Stewart,  ^  tt  teq.;  L  In  regard  to 
the  relation  of  the  external  object  to  the 
seuhet:,  i6. ;  2.  In  regard  to  the  number  aud 
couMicntion  of  the  elementary  plucnomena, 
838  ti  vq.;  common  doctrine  of  phiKiso- 
pliers  regarding  the  organic  impression  in, 
ib.;  relation  of  sensation  pro|ier  to  ijcrct-p. 
tion  proper,  sec  also  678;  Representa- 
tive Perception,  hypothesds  of,  S*)!  *t  »*q.; 
violates  all  the  conditions  of  a  lL>;:iiimate 
I  hy|>othesis,  ib^  tt  stq. :  L  Unneoe»=arj-,  3ig; 
2i  Subverts  that  which  it  isdeviM.-d  to  ex- 
plain, 8^;  8.  The  fact  in  explanation  of 
which  it  is  devised  is  hypothetical,  ib. ; 
L.  Stnult'i-H  nnd  subverts  the  phienomenon 
to  be  explained,  385;  L.  The  IVicl  which  it 
is  devised  to  explain  traueccnds  expei  icucc, 
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866;  81  Drpendent  on  gulwidiary  hjrpothe-  i 

967;  comidenitions  efftotiTe  in  pro- 
iDotltiK  tbc  doctrine  of,  077 ;  questions 
ooonccted  with  fiieulty  of  Kxterna)  IVr-  | 
ccption,  3G8  tt  ttq. ;  L  WlK>(lier  we  first  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  the  wbolo  or  of  tlie 
parts  of  tlu»  r<i»)cct  in,  »*  ,  tt  tt^.;  the  ecc- 
ou<l  altemuiivc  udupted  by  Stewart,  t*. ,• 
axkd  by  James  Mill,  368;  the  counter  alter- 
native maintained  by  the  author.  371  ft  ifq., 
497;  II.  Problems  coiinectctl  with  Sense  of 
Toucii,  aE  "  tg. ;  set  Touch ;  III.  Two  coun- 
ter qucstioua  regarding  sphere  of  Sight, 
tt         Set  Siglit. 

rsRFKCT,  the.  what,  G22.    Ste  Ends. 

PEniPATETica,  set  Arih-totelian*. 

PKiUtON,  Du,  Cardinal,  a  [mtron  of  Scotch- 
incii  abroad,  ML 

rtiiisif  s,  633. 

I'KTRARc-H,  quoted,  fiQ& 

PU.EORUB.  51^ 

ruJi>OMKNU>i,  meaning  of,  bc«t  illuAtrated 
by  reference  to  the  relativity  of  human 
knowledge,  ^  106,  IDS. 

rBiCNOUKNouxir,  of  mind,  what,  SfL  Set 
IVychology. 

FiiAVOUiNCS,  quoted,  IL  Ste  Mind. 

ruiLoroNUS,  8lj  his  doctrine  of  cotucions- 
uess,  133;  quoted  in  paraphrase  of  Aris- 
totle, 174;  quoted  on  mcRtal  powers,  271; 
quoted  on  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  species, 
a>3;  on  Touch,  316. 

^IlILo^4(>^uKu,  Me  Philosophy. 

PuiLOM'ruiCAL,  see  Philosophy  and  Knowl- 
edge. 

PuiLORtPUT,  the  exhibition  of  its  benefits 
and  pleasures,  why  iteculiarly  requisite,!; 
its  utility  of  two  kinds —  AbKulutc  and  Ue- 
Intive,  2[  its  absolute  utility  of  two  kiiidi; —  ' 
ijubjcctivc  aud  Objective,  2,  lii;  its  Subjec- 
tive utility,  1G|  best  gymuustic  of  the  mind, 
and  theiffore  best  entitled  to  the  appella- 
tion usrful,  Oj  principles  on  which  a  class  j 
of  philoj-ophy  ou^ht  to  be  conducted,  10^  j 
use  aud  importaaoe  of  examiuiitious  in  a  | 
cinq's  of  phiIo!«ophy,  12j  Intellectunl  in- 
structor must  seek  to  iitlluence  the  will  of 
Lis  pupils,  ib.;  aud  to  excite  their  feelings,  ' 
ib.;  Olyoctivo  utility  of  philosophy,  H  rt  ' 
seq.:  i(B  relation  to  theology,  18;  the  clafs 
of  phu?nomena  which  imply  the  e.xistence 
of  (jod  excluHivcly  given  by  the  miud,  19|  j 
what  then;  phenomena  arc,  21j  finit  con-  ' 
dition  of  the  proof  of  a  Deity  drawn  ' 
from  philoM>phy,  ^  second  condition  also 
drawn  from  same  sourci',  2di  how  philoso-  | 
phy  operates  in  ertabliiildng  an  assurance 
of  human  liberty,  24j  coiucidcncc  of  au-  ! 
thor\  views  on  this  subject  with  those  of 
previous  phllojsopher^,  27—9;  philosophers 
adduced,  — Plato,  27j  Kant,  ^  Jucobi,  ^ 
objective  Utility  of  philosophy  not  super- 


seded by  tho  Christian  Rerelatioti.  A.. 
Nature  and  Comprehension  of  pliilosoplir, 
21  tt  seq. ;  to  be  adi^iuately  comprehended 
only  in  the  cud  of  a  course  of  philoeopliical 
instrtictiOD,  lb.,-  meaning  of  Uie  name,  SSL 
the  name  philosopher  said  to  have  been  first 
BJfTimed  and  «pp)5ed  by  Pj"thfl«roras,  A.; 
but  oil  j-lcutUr  iiuthorlty,  ffl^  bocrat**  prob- 
ably the  first  to  ikmiliarize  the  name,  31j 
in  order  to  dist^ll^ui^h  hiia~i]f  from  the 
Sophists,  ib. ;  soon  lu«<t.  iu  £>ucratio  signifi- 
cation, ib. ;  philosophy,  the  thing,  85^  deii- 
nitions  of,  ib. ;  thcae  criticised,  3^  perhaps 
cannot  nd«»qn,ntPty  be  defined,  ib  ,  its  deli- 
nitiune  ju  (ju'tk  antiquity,  ib. ;  philosophi- 
cal, aud  empirical  or  bii^torical  knowledge 
diflcrimiuated,  ^  see  Knowledge;  piiilo- 
sophical  or  scientific  knowledge,  in  its 
widest  acceptation,  the  knowledge  of  ef- 
fects as  dei^ndcnt  on  their  causes,  41^ 
hence  the  aim  of  philo^oiihy  is  to  seek 
first  causes,  ib.;  as  tliv.'^t;  can  never  be  ac- 
tually reached,  philosophy  can  ne>-cr  in 
reality  be  accompli«lied,  finally  tend^ 
towards  one  Ultimate  or  First  Cause,  43; 
all  the  sciences  occupied  in  tlio  rosvarch  of 
causes  may  be  viewed  as  so  many  branches 
of  philosophy  in  its  widest  signification, 
ib. ;  but  properly  constituted  by  the  ecaeocc 
of  miud  with  its  suite  of  dependent  sci- 
ences, ib  ,  et  seq.  85j  its  primary  problem. 
43,  bound  to  make  the  mind  its  fir^t  aud 
paramount  object  of  consideration,  il^ 
branches  of  the  Micucc  of  miud,  ti. .-.mis- 
application of  tho  term  philosophy  in 
Britain,  45£  as  defined  by  AriMotle,  ix 
ue  Aristotle;  its  Causes,  ifi  *t  trg  ;  lie  ia 
the  ori^'iiuil  ek-menta  of  our  constitution, 
46:  e>^'iuiul  or  uoiaplemeutar} ,  ib  ;  essen- 
tial apparently  twofold,  ib.;  I'.  CauM.*  aud 
cfll-ct,  47i  2.  Love  of  unity,  ib.,  ue  Uuily; 
diBpo«>itiou8  with  which  it  ought  to  be 
studied,  67—67 ;  first  condition  of  philoso- 
phy, renunciation  of  prejudice,  51;  in  this 
Christianity  and  philosopliy  nt  nno.Mj  phi- 
loHophers  uuauimous  in  mukiug  uuubt  the 
fir«t  step  to,  Qi;  philosophical  doubt,  what, 
Gl;  second  condition  of,  sutOugation  of  tlie 
passions,  66i  its  3Icthod,  67—70;  has  but 
one  poiisible  method,  67—72;  tliL^  shown  iu 
relation  to  the  first  end  of  philosophy,  C7-g, 
analysis  and  synthesis  the  necessar>-  condi- 
tions of  its  possibility,  ^  these  coustitute 
a  single  metliod,  70^  has  only  one  possible 
method,  shown  in  relation  to  its  second 
end,  TOj  7l_i  its  history  manifests  the  more 
or  lLf»  occuruto  fulfilment  of  the  conditions 
of  one  method,  73— 7C;  its  carlicfit  pn-blem, 
73;  its  sphere  as  assigned  by  Socrates,  75j 
its  aberrations  have  oriscn  from  violafiors 
of  its  method,  77j  Iu  Division*,  7S— So;  cx- 
pcilicucy  of  a  division  of  philoeophy,  75, 
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the  most  anctcni  division  into  Thcorcticul 
And  Pmctical,  79;  history  of  this  distinction, 
79-80;  its  utiKUUiidneae,  80^  first  explicitly 
cnouiic«*U  by  Aristotle,  jS ;  iutimatvd  by 
riato.  ib. :  diviHiuu  oC,  into  Logic,  I'hysics, 
and  KtbiC!<,  probably  originated  with  Stoics, 
81,  univcnMility  of  divli»lon  into  theol-ctiaU 
and  practical,  S4-5;  author  *  dislritutiuu  yf 
pbiiusopliy,  «<V4W  ;  pro|)0«cfl  three  grand  I 
qut^tious,  85  ;  distribution  of  subjects  in  j 
faculty  of,  in  uuivernitiea  of  Europe,  ^ 
true  pluco  and  importance  of  svttctn  of. 
2G8-70;  coodition  under  which  tlic  employ-  , 
nient  of  new  terms  in,  i»  nllon  nh!«\       one  j 
great  advantage  resulting  frum  ihu  culthft'- 
tion  of,  £^ 

ruii-of>oi'iiY,  the  Scottish,  the  scientific  rcp- 
ntatiou  of  Scotland  principally  founded 
on,  640;  causes  which  have  led  to  the  culti- 
vation of  speculative  studios  by  Scotchmen, 
ib.;  its  origin,  042;  at  one^  the  pri.ic  and 
the  reproach  of  Scotland,  HA'-i,  feiroiig  gen- 
eral analogy  between,  and  that  of  Kant, 
ib. ;  account  in  which  it  is  held  in  Germany 
and  in  France,  6t4;  JouiTro} *9  criticism  of, 
645;  general  characteristics  of,  64^ 

Phuewoloov,  how  only  to  be  refuted.  660; 
the  theory  of,  what  individual  cattes  of 
alleged  dcvelopuient  and  manifestation  of 
little  avail  in  proof  of  the  doctrine,  651j  its 
fundnmuuta]  facts  shown  to  be  groundlctiy, 
682— 5fi;  the  result  of  conjecture,  «6i  its 
Tariution!>.  f^'-rA.  | 

rnv«ic9.  divi<>ion  of  philosophy,  80;  the  term  j 
as  applied  to  the  philosophy  of  mind  inap-  I 
propriflte.  20. 

PiiYRicAL  Infttience.  hypothesis  of,  by  whom 
maintained,  212.  see  Mind. 

PllYftiCAL  Science,  twofold  evil  of  exclusive 
study  of,  25;  in  its  infancy  not  material- 
izing, ib. ;  if  all  existence  tie  but  mechan- 
i«m,  philosophical  Intercut  rxtSitf^tilshetl,  ZQ 

PHYftOLOOY,  the  term  as  upplit-d  to  tbe  phi- 
losophy uf  mind  inappropriate,  iW. 

riccoLOMixi.  referred  to  OQ  ArlstoUe's  doc- 
trine of  sjK'cics,  292. 

PlCTrRKf>Qt'K,  see  Fcelings. 

PlXDAR,  on  Custom,  60. 

Flaptic  Medium,  hypothesis  of,  br  some  as- 
cribed to  riato,  213;  by  whom  malut&iiiod, 

PLATKiirf*,  Felix,  narrates  case  of  Oporinus, 
233.    S>f  (>i)orinus 

rLATNKR,  ri'ftardcd  fticulty  of  knowledge  as 
the  fundanuntal  power  of  mind,  I2O2  2LL  I 
2rj2,       srf  Sight  5^  Mfi,  MO.  .tee  Feelings,  j 

rLAT»>.  IL.  2I1  25j  84;  quoted  on  definition 
of  philosophy,  SL  45,  48i  661  60.  75i  dis-  ' 
tfnclion  of  theoretical  ond  practical  phi-  I 
losrphy  intimated  by,  79^  had  no  special  ■ 
term  for  conwionsness  190,  137;  his  doc-  | 
triue  In  regard  to  >clf-apprcbcnsion  of  1 


Sense,  13S;  maintained  the  continual  en- 
ergy of  Intellect,  21S,  2S0;  his  theory 
of  Tercvption,  and  principle  of  his  philos- 
ophy. WQ^  t  maintained  that  a  i>crci|>ient 
power  of  tbe  eeubibic  soul  sallies  nut  to  the 
object,  ib.,  412,  aee  Coneervativo  Faculty, 
ILi;  riatonic  Method  of  divi»iou  colled 
Analt/tifol,  611,  »e«  Analysis;  Ml.  .v  Feel- 
lugs  ;  seems  to  have  held  a  doctrine  of 
pleasure  analogous  to  that  of  Ari!>totle,  58(1. 

rLATONlHTS,  la.  7»j  137 ;  1  he  (invk,  their  doc- 
trine of  consciousness,  137;  the  later,  attrib- 
uted t«  Plato  the  doctrine  of  r!.ai>tic  Me- 
dium, 213;  maintained  the  continual  energy 
of  intellect,  213- 

PLKAsniiE,  theory  of,  *e«  Feelings. 

1'i.iNY  (the  elder),  40. 

Plixy  (the  younger),  quoted  on  pleasure  of 
Cirief, 

PLonxrs,  49;  his  use  of  trvycdodriff is,  139; 
quoted  on  mental  |M>wer<>.  211;  ()uute<l  on 
doctrine  of  species,  5212  ;  ilistiugui^lied  I'er- 
ceptlon  from  Sensation,  8S1. 

PLUTAncii,  65i  ISTi. 

Plutakch,  Pseudo,  quoted  on  definition  *of 
philosophy,  85.  81. 

pNEtTMATic,  see  Pueumatology. 

l^NKtTMATOLOOY,  term  ubjvctionobic  as  ap- 
plied to  science  of  miud,  93;  wider  thou 
Psychology,  9ii 

noittats,  see  Practice. 

PointT,  Peter,  refi-rred  to  and  qimt«l  as  ac- 
cepting flie  duality  of  coueciou^ia^s  in  its 
Integrity,  2£ffl.  331.478 

P0LITIC8,  science  of,  prei'uppo^es  a  knowl- 
edge of  miud,  44j  why  nynally  do.«i;riiatcd 
a  jf»/nfr,  !?3;  a  uomologicnl  K-it-nce,  SI^ 

PoNcirs,  on  excitation  of  species,  428. 

I'ONELI.K,  IIJL 

Poi'E,  quoted,  13j  2L 

Poon, 

PoHT  Royal  Logic,  4I2i 

FoTKNTiAL,  diMinctions  of,  fVom  actur.l.  liL 
See  Kxistouce. 

PociLLY,  on  Pleasure,  £21    S*r  reeling's. 

Power,  Ueid's  eritici>ni  of  Locke  on,  1-1; 
active  and  passive.  122;  thii»  illMlnctiou  in 
Greek  language,  123  ;  as  a  1  *.vch<>lo'^'jc.?l 
term  appropriately  applied  to  nutural  capa- 
bilities, 12L 

PowjtALL,  Governor,  S3i 

PUACTlCAL  Feeliugs,  sre  Feelings. 

PUACTICK,  rpa^it,  use  of  the  term  in  the 
Aii«totellc  pl.ilo^ophy,  83j  irpajcTi«iJj  and 
TKHtiruidSihovi  distmgaithbdfib.  &e  The- 
ory. 

PnACTiCAL  philosophy,  »m  Tbeorcticol. 
PuAtTirAi,,  fff  IVnctioe. 
I'REftriRio!*,  what.  Hi. 

PRK»;sTAnusiiKi>  Harmony,  hypothe>:;3  of, 
Mee  Miud ;  by  whom  maiutained,  2ML 
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rnEDicATE,  if<  Rlaborativc  Faculty. 
i'BtMf  luci:,  iiiriuc'iice  of,  M,  tre  L'uity;  early 

pr^Juiltcc  the  wore  daugerous  bccaiuiv  uuob- 

trusivo, 

Trsjientativk  Faculty,  what,  asd  its  Aetig- 
natiui;fi,  ^  •utxllviacd  iato  I'ercpp- 
tioii  siitl  SelC-CoofoiousuiMs,  &«  Per- 
c«|ittoti  nnd  :»«lf-Cuuscioui>ue<ia. 

I'RICUARD,  2i. 

I^i>K,  sulijugatioo  of,  practical  condUiou  of 
pliiloso|)by,  GG, 

J^RiEKTLtY,  rci;ard«d  thoufht  as  only  a 
movement  of  matter,  6ij  bic  opiiiion  of 
Ilcid  »  }H>lc0iic  ou  rcroeptlnn.  -ri*^:  quoted 
ou  Kfid'd  view  of  Ixjcke'it  Uuctnuc  u(  I'er- 
ouptiuii,  S£iL. 

ruiKARY  ijualities  of  matter,  liUtorical  no- 
tice of  distinction  froin  Secondary,  8tg.  tt 
«cf .,-  primary  reducible  to  two,  —  lucteueion 
and  Solidity,  845;  this  reduction  involves  a 
ditLculty,  3*0;  wbat,  and  Uuw  eolvvd,  i6. ,- 
at7;  gvneral  rvsuU,  —  iu  the  priinar}'  qual' 
itieo,  perci-ptiou  prtrdominates,  iu  the  secon- 
dary, H^nwatiuti,  347. 

PniMUM  C'oguitum,  ut  Langna^. 

Friok, 

Pboclub,  43i  76i  his  emploj-nient  of  trwaitr- 
brjfftt,  133,  213:  quoted  on  nwntal  powers, 
271. 

I'ROPEnTY,  what,  IQik 

I'roiwitios,  ue  Elaboratire  Faculty. 

rnoTAiJoiiAS,  43. 

I'rud1£ktiu(«,  quoted,  iSIL  * 

I'HEi.i.irn.  MicliRi-l,  his  doctrine  of  eonscioua- 
nc."w,  IS-*;  8uppo8<cd  to  be  the  same  with 
Micliael  Epiie^iuR,  1^ 

I'gvciioLoav,  detiacd,  31,  91 ;  prominently  a 
pI>ilo«opliical  M;i(.>ncc,  ^  its  wider  sphere 
as  nynoiiyuioui^  with  I'liiSosophy  of  Miud, 
Mctiiphy8ic»,  85 ;  its  narrower  sphere  as 
s}'iioiiyinous  with  riuenoaienolofy  of  Mind, 
Empirical  IVychology,  Indactivc  I'hiloso- 
phy  of  Hind.  ^  as  thus  limited  projierly 
Cttilcd  l'«'iinnu-iifti  I>tycbology,  ib.;  its  di- 
visions bow  detcrminod,  i6. ;  Nomological, 
tfc.,  »tt  Noniologj';  Infcrptifial,  S5j  Meta- 
physics ;  origin  of  tUu  tt-riu,  lil ;  its  use 
vindicutud,  91-2;  by  whom  flr«t  applied  to 
scletico  of  mind,  95i  diflicultics  and  facili- 
tirs  of  psychological  study,  3£ti.  tt  ttq.,  ate 
Conpciousncas;  psychological  jHrn'ors,  whnt, 
2»;s  ;  jifiychological  divisions,  what,  273; 
three  rul««  of  psychological  analysis,  2S2; 
these-  rules  have  not  been  ubotrvcd  by  psy- 
choJogirt*,  1*6. 

rsYcnoLouicAL  analysis,  tee  F>3rcbolog>-  and 
Mind 

r8YCUo:.OGiCAL  dlvisions,  see  Psychology 
and  )Iiml. 

PsYCHOLooiGAL  powt?^,  *«  Psychology  and 

Miud. 
ITOLElir,  291. 


PCBCHOT,  flOSi 

Pytiiauoras,  commonly  ivUd  to  Iiare  first 
I     assumed  tiie  name  plutasopiter,       his  view 
'     of  tlie  character  of  a  pbilonophcr.  31i  where 
born,  and  wlien  be  flonriahcd,  ^  defini- 
tions of  phliOMjphy  referred  to,  8L  see  I'lii- 
lueophy,  Hi 

QiTALiTT,  what,  106;  eseential  and  acciden- 
tal, ib. 

(jniSTiLlAN,  34,  ^  BsiM  the  term  consdaut 
in  the  modem  .siguiucation,  1^ 

I  Kaleigh,  Sir  W.,  fia. 
Kamsay,  C'ltcvalier,  ML 
liKALiiiM,  Natural,  or  Kataral  Dualism,  what, 
203;  that  Natural  Realism  Ih  tltc  doctHne 
of  Cousciousncfis,  acknowledged  by  philos- 
opliers  of  all  classc!!,  (6.  .  'objections  to  the 
j  doctrine  of,  detailed  and  criticized,  1H»— 69: 
I  L  The  cognition  of  an^ht  external  to  tlw 
mind  is  equivalent  to  tUt-  luitul  ueting.  and, 
therefore,  existing  out  of  itself,  348;  refuted, 
350;  Jl.  What  irnmodintitv  knows  must  be 
the  same  m  or  situilur  to  that  which  is 
known,  fluO;  iuflueuce  of  tids  principle  on 
the  history  of  philosophy,  ib. ;  retried,  3SS; 
ILL  Tlie  mind  can  only  know  immediately 
that  to  which  it  in  iiniui'diately  prc«ebt,  tb.; 
this  ot^ectioD  has  been  redargued  in  three 
diiTiit'iit  ways;  L  by  Sergeant,  3^3;  2.  by 
£m4R>docles,ctc.,854;  ^  by  Held  and  Stew- 
art, A..-  refhted,  855-6,  tee  Perception;  IV. 
The  ott)^  of  perception  variable,  and, 
thtwfor<»,  mbjwfive,  ti'A  .  proceed*  on  a 
mistake  of  what  the  object  ii:  perception  is, 
STiS;  V.  The  nature  of  the  Kgu  a«  an  iatel- 
ligeooe  endowed  with  will,  renders  it  nec- 
essary that  th^re  should  be  repreiiciitative 
modifications  In  the  mind  of  external  ob- 
ject r,  858;  this  ol)Jection  involves  sundry 
vice?,  ib. ;  the«e  olyectjorts  to  the  doctrine 
ol,  iucompeteut,  liii  ;  h>  pathesJs  of  Kep- 
resentative  Perception  suUrtitutcd  Iu  room 
of  the  doctrine  of,  2S1  et  teq.  See  Penxp- 
tion. 

Heawmko,  tee  Elaborative  Faculty. 
[  liEOOL LECTION,  tet  Conscn-atlve  Faculty. 
K£T»iNTmHATios,  law  of,  SM  Reproductive 

Faculty. 

,  REruccTiON,  contained  in  eonacionmess,  10} 
et  teq.;  see  CeiHM;iou*!iot.'! ;  I.vicke  UOt  the 

I  first  to  use  the  term  iu  its  p«>  chulogical  ap- 
plication, USt ;  autlion  by  whom  the  term 
thus  used  previously  to  Locke,  168;  distin- 
gtii^hed  from  oh^rvntion,  ib.;  attention 
aud  icHectiou  aou  of  th«  miao  flioulty,  1®, 
»ef  Attention. 
Regis,  Sylvain,  his  division  of  philosophy, 

Reomkr,  SBx 

Ueoui^tive  Faculty,  wbat,  ZTT^  S8a;  the 
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lenn  fanittf  Do4  proper!  r  appliesbte  to.  ZZL 
612;  destgnaliuii*  of.  &12=1L;  uomeuciatuiv  ' 
of  tlw  eofrnitioiMdoe  to.  6U;  iniiortanor' of 
tlie  distittciion  of  nativei  and  C'trcDthioiui 
knowledge,  i6. ;  crtttfiwii  of  i.iCc«iil>  first 
euouBced  br  Lciboitx,  61o:  partially 
•niicipated  br  De»c«rte#.  51o:  and  br  Spin- 
oza. olB:  \\»ti  enouDCtfiiieiit  uf  tbi«  criterion 
a  great  i>t«p  in  tbe  fcicoce  of  miud.  td.  ; 
Lvibiiitx  quoted  on  criterion  of  neccsi^ity, 
hV> — 3) ;  Kt'id  di^riminalt-d  native  from 
adventitious  kuoviedfce  by  tlie  fsmc  crite- 
rion, iodcpeDdeutSy  of  I^eibniti.  Reid 
quoted  to  tlii!<  effvct.  SflP-S!;  Hume  appre- 
lii'Ddtrd  the  di^tii^tiou  U&i  Kant,  the  finit 
it  lio  ftilly  applied  tiie  criterion,  •fr'tt.  {21\ 
pliiloMipliers  div  tded  in  rej^rd  to  wbat  co^'- 
siiiiuiis  ouffbt  to  be  cia»»i  d  z<  nttimate,  ami 
what  ojt  iuoditication!<  ot  Wo;  ultliuate. 
Keid  and  Stewart  have  been  censored  ibr 
tlteir  too  easy  admission  of  flret  principles, 
ib  ,-  Reid  quoted  in  self  vindication.  r6  ,■ 
Stewart  qnoted  to  the  «ame  effect,  \b. :  that 
Itcid  and  Stewart  oflbr  no  »yi>tenuitic  deduc- 
tion of  tlie  priTnnrT  elementB  of  hnraan  rr-n- 
|ion,  is  no  valid  gi  uund  for  di^paragiu^'  tliu  ir  > 
labora,  624;  philo^opben  have  not  yet  e$- 
tab!ir>ied  the  principle  on  which  our  ulci-  I 
mate  co>,'uition«  are  to  be  claiKMlied  and  rc-  j 
duced  to  oyfiteoi.  525:  m'Ce<i^^ty,  citber  I'o^- 
itive  or  ^'ei^tire.  a*  it  results  from  a  power 
or  from  a  powerlewtics*  of  m'nd.  i>2h.ti  f?- ;  ' 
positive  ucce»ity  iilustrutetl  by  tbe  act  of  . 
I'crception.  685;  by  an  arithmetical  exam- 
ple, ib. ;  negative  neeei^eity  not  reco^ized 
by  pbilnpopiient,  52^;  llluftrated,  ib.  rt  srq.; 
principles  referred  to  in  tbe  dincowion,  iL 
u  tell.: —  1.  Tbe  law  of  Nou-Contradiction, 
ib.;  2.  Th**  law  of  Kxcluded  Middle,  ib  ; 
frand  law  ui  ihoaglit,  —  That  tbe  C'onceiv> 
able  lic«  between  two  contradictory  cx- 
tmme*,  SilttMq.;  thl*  called  the  law  of  the 
C'uuditioned,  53^);  eotabllrihed  and  illuxtrn- 
tcd  by  reference  to  Space.  P,  as  a  maxi- 
mum, ^  ;  space  either  bounded  or  not 
bounded,  ib. ;  rjiace  as  absolutely  bounded 
ii.couceivable,  tb. ;  space  as  infinitely  nn- 
bounded  iuconeeivablc,  lj2S  ;  though  both  | 
llsojc  contradictory  alternatives  are  Incou- 
cciviible,  one  or  other  is  yet  necc>«8ary,  ib.  ; 
t\>nKC,  2^.  fl»  a  minimum,  tft.,  rt  uq.,  an  ab- 
•otuto  minimum  of  space,  and  its  infinite  ; 
dlvlHibility,  alike  incur.ceivoble.  i6.  ,•  further 
illuetration  by  reference  to  Time,  1^  as  a  ' 
miiximum,  srq. ;  L  time  a  pnru  anlt,  ■. 

as  an  abH>!utc  whole,  inconceivable,  ih.;  2.  | 
time  as  an  infinite  rr^^rci's,  inconceivable,  | 
ib. ;  a  time  as  an  infinite  progress,  incon- 
ceivable, ib. :  time,  2^,  as  a  minimum, 
«(  uq. :  the  moment  of  time  eitltcr  divii^ibto 
to  infinity,  or  composed  of  ci.-rtain  abso- 
lutely tmallest  p«rts,  —  both  alternatives  in- 


coDcetvable.  A  ;  the  count^t  opini.n*.  to 
priDCiple  of  the  Cou\l:Tii.ii«.^i.  iv.u.  tl^il  «.r. 
rapuvne^  and  confu^ioa.  »nm  ot  ilie 
author's  docihcc.  ib.;  tite  author's  doctrine 
both  tbe  one  tnie  and  tbe  oi..y  or;lnHi4.uc 
iufereaoe,  5S1 :  to  aftscr:  tiuti  tltc  ir^buitr  can 
be  tbou;;bt.  but  only  iuudt-iptau  !y  tbon;:M, 
is  contradictory,  ib  :  law  of  the  t'ondit ioiittl 
in  its  appUcatioD5,  SSi  ti  uq.,  in*  ('ausah:y  ; 
contradictions  provirg  tbe  p*}chiMo$u-al 
theory  of  tbe  Conditioned,  S3tf. 
Ceid.  iil ;  deitut'it  mind  a  posirnoh,  IIP; 
wr<mfly  identities  hypothesis  and  t)>eor} , 
LX);  wrong  in  his  crlticixm  of  LocLr  on 
power.  Uti  et  *tq. .  give*  no  fpecinl  aocount 
uf  Coneciousnesis  131.  130;  doe*  not  allow 
that  all  immediate  knowl«*tli:e  is  conscious- 
nt-as.  140:  qnoted  nn  coa»rion«ne>>.  1 44^'> ; 
liolds  con.«cioiisnt^  to  U>  a  oinrial  tticulty, 
14&.  ut  Consciousness:  qnoted  on  Imn  ziua- 
tiou  and  Conception,  147-8;  on  Mi^mory, 
H^>-W>:  his  doctrine,  that  memory  is  an  im> 
me<liatc  knowledge  of  the  past,  false  and 
contradictor}',  IM— ^;  tbe  same  holds  true 
of  his  doctrine  of  Conce|>tion  as  an  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  tbe  di2<tant,  VA\  con* 
tradistinguisbed  Conscionsness  from  I'er- 
ceplion.  liA  ;  principal  merit  accord«>d  to, 
as  a  philo«opher,  \m:  his  doctrine  of  con- 
Kiousncd  f^hown  to  be  wrong  e*  3*q. 
from  tbe  principk  that  tlw  knowledge  of 
opposite*  is  one.  156-7;  it  is  suicidal  uf  his 
doctrine  of  an  immediate  know led;:e  of  tlie 
external  world,  Un.  rt  sttj. ;  it  involves  a  gen- 
eral absurdity,  loS;  it  destroy  s  the  dixtiuo- 
tion  of  consciousness  it»«lf.  i^. ;  Fupi^tisition 
on  which  some  of  tbe  self-vontradictious  of 
Kcid's  doctrine  may  be  avoid<>d.  I.'i9:  but 
untenable,  HIO;  maintains  that  Attention 
and  Iteflection  are  acts  not  containetl  in 
conseiousnem,  ih.;  wrong  in  his  consurv  of 
Locke's  use  of  tlic  term  Reflection,  l^il ;  and 
in  saying  that  Rpfli'ction  ii>  emytloyod  In  re- 
lation to  objects  of  sense,  102  ;  <|Uote«l  on 
Attention,  164;  inclines  to  tlie  docirlne  that 
Ciod  is  ttie  only  real  agent  in  the  universe, 
his  theory  of  habit,  mechanical.  247. 
reftjted  by  Stewart,  248;  refcrr*-*!  to  on  our 
Mental  Identity,  'HtH;  his  doctrine  ot  I't-r- 
ceptlon  adopted  by  ScbuUe,  ami  opposed  by 
litm  to  the  Hypotlietieal  Realii'm  of  Kant, 
C4>3 ;  his  fundamental  docirluo  compan>d 
with  that  of  Kant,  G47;  did  not  distin^tulfh 
the  two  forma  of  the  Kepresenlative  llyivo- 
tluvis  in  IVrceptloM,  — M>;  his  hihtoricnl 
view  of  tlw  theories  of  IVrcfptiou  criti- 
ciM-d,  "^^89  tt  ttq.,  *tf  rerci-ption;  |>.'ace  of 
the  doctrine  of  IVreoptlon  in  hi*  philos<v 
pliv.  207 ;  WAS  lieid  a  Nalnrul  RcaiiM.'  IU2 
ft  f-rq. ;  bis  view  of  tite  diMlnction  of  intu- 
itive and  Re|tre<ientalive  knowkil^'tf  ob- 
scure, 213  i  utd  Ih  nee  bis  pitiloeopby  in* 
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volvcd  in  conftuion,  814,  see  Knowledj;^; 
order  of  tlic  diiM:uti«ion,  filfi — L  Grouuds 
oil  which  Ui>m1  may  b«  Kupjioscd  not  a  Nat- 
ural fCealkt,  317—322;  2.  I'otiitke  evidence 
that  l:it(l  \va«  a  Katural  Kealiitt.  SSi—o.S2£L 
iHf);  the  tlrvt  champion  of  Natural  Ilealism, 
in  these  latter  times,  830:  liiN  account  of 
rerccprion  and  Senmition,      "  antici- 
pattH]  in  his  distinction  of  rerccption  from  I 
.S<>nsat  ion.  231  't  Mq- :  quoted  on  primary 
and  Ht'condary  qualillos  of  matter,  iiisi  tt 
arq. ;  his  doctrine  of  Perception  a«  tumraed 
up  by  Stewart,  354;  his  doctrine  of  l'crcct>-  I 
tion  inrfJreii  that  of  Occa.->tonal  (oumw,  ! 
&'>5;  and  io  ihuH  exposed  to  many  olijectionit,  j 
ib. ;  his  doctrine  of  Terccption  compared 
with  that  of  the  author,  2S1  ei  s*^.,  tte  I'cr- 
cejition.  4<>3.  SSft.  set  Regulative  Faculty, 
Reiu'a  Woikc,  author's  edition,  referred  to, 
£Lp;c, 

ItKiMioi-T).  2r.2.  Vio.  fiOO;  quoted  on  th«  theory 
of  pleucurv  of  l>u  B(w>  and  I'ouilly,  5W>;  un 
that  (it  (^ulzer,  tOl  tt  Mq. 

Kelation,  doctrine  of,  ^=S^;  Relative  and 
Corrvlative,  i6. 

Reuuion,     Thcoloffy  and  Deity.  f 

Kti'nt#iKNTATivK  Faculty,  what,  275, 2*4. 449 ;  1 
representation  atul  rrprortnctlon  not  always 
exerted  by  the  mmv  imiu  lUual  in  etjual  in- 
tensity, but  all  strong  or  weak  in  the  Fame 
individual  with  reference  to  the  fiameclaf« 
of  ()l<j>.'Ct)»,  i-'il ;  the  terms  Imagination,  Phan- 
ta*!/,  denote  most  nearly  the  representative  j 
proC4»»,  ib.;  philosophers  have  divided  Ini-  | 
aj^iuation  into  Reproductive  ((Conception)  | 
and  I'roductive,  ib.;  this  diticrimiualion 
unfortunate  in  itself  and  in  its  nomencla- 
ture, 4'^;  Imagination,  as  a  plnntic  energy, 
is  a  complex  0|»eration,  it>.;  the  act  of  n-i>-  i 
reHcntution,  what,  ib. ;  two  powers  by  which  , 
tho  reprcsiciitative  faculty  is  determined  to  > 
energy ;  L  The  Ueproductivc  Faculty,  453;  i 
^  the  faculty  of  Relations, —  Kluborative, 
ib.:  the  Imaginatioit  of  common  language  < 
e()uivalent  to  the  procesnts  of  Rejjresenta- 
llou  and  Compurij<oii,  4JV4;  tho  proces**  of 
Representation  the  principal  conxtituent  of 
Imagination  as  commonly  undcrKtood,  ib  ; 
Imagination  not  limited  to  objectH  of  fien^e,  I 
ib. :  AtkCilloti  quoted,  465—7;  three  ;»rliici-  i 
pal  onlers  iu  which  Imagination  repreaents  | 
idea-H  — 1.  Natural;  2.  Logical;  ^  roeticut,  I 
46.> ;  ai^Nociations  tedious,  unplcasing,  and 
agreeable,  ¥A;  peculiar  kinds  of  Imagina- 
tion Uetenninetl  by  peculiar  orders  of  asso- 
ciation, Ul;  difference  between  a  cultivated 
and  a  vulgar  mind,  ib. ;  dreaming,  somnain-  i 
buni<m,  and  reverie,  effects  of  Imagination,  I 
determined  by  aftfociation,  457  ft  srq.;  An-  | 
cillon  quoted,  4fiiM}0  ;  the  happiness  and 
mi-orb'  of  the  individual  defiendent  on  the  | 
*  cliuructer  of  his  habitual  aajociatious,  450;  ' 


influence  of  Imagination  on  human  lifr, 
4oft-6Q;  Imagination  employs  tlw  orgaiH  of 
sense  in  tbu  repri-^ontrttions  of  seufrible  ob* 
Juets,  461,  M«  also  ;  voluntary  motiocj 
imitated  in  and  by  the  Imagiuatiou,  4C1; 
feelings  conoomitaut  of  Imagination,  61$, 
$f*  Foelln;:?':  as  Kepro<1uctivf  ami  k«  iTaei- 
tic,  ib.;  uu  uct  ol  luku^muliuu  ii.«oivus  the 
eomprchcnsion  of  the  manifold  as  a  single 
whole,  C19  ;  office  of  tbe  I'lastio  Imagina- 
tion, Ul 

Rkprkskntatite  IVrception,  bypotbceia  of, 
set  l*eree|>tion. 

Rkpkoductivb  Faculty,  what,  27^  42S; 
the  name  rrprodmetivt  iuapprupriate,  427; 
limitation  in  which  name  employed.  t&  ; 
intercut  excited  by  the  pha-nomcnon  of  Re- 
production, 1^.,-  Aristotle's  analysis  of  the 
plueuomenon  nearly  |)erfect,  ilu ;  tite  train 
of  thought  subject  to  laws,  423;  this  illus. 
trateU  by  llobbe«,  r6. ;  tJic  cxpressiou  trai» 
of  ikou^kt  includes  the  pltKuonieua  of  Cog- 
nition, Feeling,  and  Conation,  429;  is  there 
any  law  besides  that  of  simple  connection 
which  regulates  this  train?  ib.;  tlie  point 
on  w  hicli  philosoplters  diflbr,  and  qiiesliou 
to  be  considered,  ib.;  coudltions  of  Repro- 
duction as  generalized  by  philo>iO]ili«n(. — 
in  all  seven,  ib.;  notice  of  opinions  of  phi- 
loKOpbcrs  on  laws  of  Association,  430;  Aris- 
totle reduces  tho  laws  of  Association  to 
three,  and  implicitly  to  oue,  ib.;  St  Au- 
gur'tin  explicitly  reduces  these  laws  to  one. 
which  tho  author  calls  the  law  of  Itedin- 
tegration,  ib  ;  opinions  of  Malebrauche, 
Wolf,  lUlflnger,  ilume,  Gerard,  Reattie, 
S'ewart,  Itrown,  noticed,  ib. ;  the  law)^  ejiu- 
meratcd  admit  of  reduction  to  two,  and 
these  two  again  to  one  grand  law,  431 ;  the 
influence  of  the  special  laws  as  ai^ocialin^ 
principles  illustrated,  ijfi  tt  trq.;  L.  tlie  law 
of  Simultaneity,  t6./  II.  Tlie  law  of  Affinity, 
its  subordinate  applications,  —  L  lEe^em- 
blance,  t&  ,-  2  Coutrnricty,  433;  ^  Coutign< 
ity,  43ij      Whole  and  I'arts,  ib  ;  L  Cuum 
and  Kffect,  435;  Simultaneity  and  Afllutty 
rei^olvable  into  the  one  grand  law  of  Redin- 
tegration, 435;  no  legitimate  prcvuniptiou 
against  the  truth  of  the  law  of  Redintegra- 
tion if  found  inexplicable,  43i>i  II.  Scbmid 
quoted,  438;  attempted  illustration  of  tlte 
ground  on  which  this  law  reposes,  from  tlw 
unity  of  the  subject  of  tlie  mental  energies, 
437:  the  laws  of  Simultaneity  and  AfTinity 
ex|>lieable  on  the  same  principle,  45j; 
thoughts  apparently  unassociated  seem  to 
follow  each  other  immediately,  430;  two 
modes  of  explication  adopted  by  philoso- 
phers, 440;  to  be  explained  on  the  principle 
of  latent  inodilicatious,  ib.;  the  counter 
Kolution  untenable,  ^^tet  also  2il.  24^-C, 
253^^;  Ileproductivo  Faculty  divided  into 
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two,  ~  Spontaneous  Snggortion  and  Bemi- 
ninccDce,  275,  441;  what  Bemiui«oeucc  In- 
Tolrep,  tft. ;  St.  Auj^ostin'fl  aualysls  of  livml- 
nlsccDce,— It*  condition  the  law  of  Totality, 
442;  Cartlaillac  quoted,  448—49;  defect  in 
the  analysis  of  Memory  and  Ueproductiou 
by  ptiyebologl^tfl,  443;  element  in  the  plue- 
Moniena,  which  the  common  theory  lUIs  to 
explaht.  444;  conditions  under  whicb  Kemi- 
nisceuce  is  determined  to  exertion,  44o;  re- 
lations of  our  thoughts  among  themselves 
and  with  the  determining  circumstances 
of  the  moificiit,  448;  general  couolufiious, 
—thoughts  awakened  not  only  in  succes- 
sion but  simultaneously,  449;  of  these  some 
only  become  objects  of  clear  conscious- 
ness, ib. 

RcTKXTiox,  w«  Coi^rrativc  Facalty. 
KxvKKiE,  an  effect  of  Imagination  deter- 
mined by  Association,  i^iL 
RusTouic,  why  usuall7  designated  an  art, 

lliciiTEii,  Jean  Paul,  & 

KlTTKH,  113. 
JtlxxKU,  533. 

ROeli.,  on  Descartes*  doctrine  of  Perception, 

Bofis,  Val.,  36. 
Rousseau,  493. 

RoYKR-CoLLARD,  rccommended  the  Scottish 

I'hilosophy  in  France,  MA- 
BUIXKKMtTB,  420^  422. 
RU9U,  Dr.,  case  of  mental  latency  glv«n  by, 

221. 

SAVflcniT,  expresses  oyntactical  relations  by 
flexion.  1T5. 

SCALioKR  (Joseph  Justus),  ISO,  see  Abstrac- 
tion; 413}  sre  Conservative  Faculty;  his 
great  memory,  ib. 

ScALioKU  (Julius  Ca!sar),  98,  21."i.  271;  on 
Touch,  SL  37fi,  413,  see  Consen  ativc  Fnc- 
nlfy ;  hilt  curi«M>ity  regarding  Reminiscence, 
428,  500,  see  I.angoage. 

SciiEinLER,  SI 

Scnr.iULEB,  as.  46, 100,  STt). 

8ciiKLi.i;(o,  referred  to,  bj  on  definition  of  ' 
phi1(i«>0])hy,  80,  m 

SciiiLLtn,  quirfcd,  C2. 

HcilLKlEUMArilKn,  113. 

ScHMiD,  H  ,96.2a  111.  429.421;  quoted,  489, 
see  Reproductive  Faculty.  | 

Scholastic  ithilosophy.  "Jfy;  great  mtOority  ! 
of  fclioolmen  held  doctrine  of  species,  2^*2;  : 
certain  of  distinguished  I'erception  from  i 
Sensation.  334;  regarded  excitalicm  of  the  ' 
ppecles  with  peculiar  M-onder,  427;  cjues-  I 
tion  with,  whether  God  the  only  efllciunt  ' 
eBiiw.  M'2,  I 

ScnuLZK  (G.  E.),  253, 3t9,  JKO,  SC3,  KQ.  See 
Feelings.  1 


Schwab,  546. 

SciKKCK,  application  of  tlie  term,  8L  See 
j  Art. 

j  SCOTIBTB,  272. 

ScoTt'R  (Dune),  9^  ue  Knowledge;  his  doc- 
trine of  reflection,  Igj.  17'' ;  Iiiji  doctrine  of 
'    mental  powers,  271,  UVJ,  oh;. 
Skcokdaky  Qualities  of  matter,  mc  Primary. 
Skccsdcs,  Joannes,  quoted, 
.  S£LF,  ue  Ego. 
S£LF-Co>»ciocs>'EB«,  faculty  of,  a  branch 
of  the  Presentative  Faculty,  400;  philiKO- 
pbcrs  Ices  divided  in  opinion  touching, 
than  in  regard  to  I'erception,  t&  ;  con- 
trasted with  Perception,  their  fitndamcn- 
tal  forms,  401  et  sttj. ;  its  sphere,  402;  two 
modes  of  dealing  with  the  pluenomena 
given  in,  ib^  et  uq.;  corresponds  with  tltc 
Reflection  of  Loclce,  404 ;  the  mere  admis- 
sion of  a  faculty  of,  of  no  imi)ort  in  deter- 
mining the  aoti-«ensual  character  of  a  phi- 
losophy, 410. 
i  Sklf-Love,  an  enemy  to  ijidloeophical  pro- 
I     gre«s,  fig. 
Skxkc  A  ( L.  A. ),  ^  ^  on  division  of  philoso- 
phy, 78}  80,  2»li  68Ci  his  tragedies  quoted, 
445,  fiQS.m 
Senkca  (M.  A  ),  42'). 
Senpatiox,  ut  Perception. 
SEXf  ATION9,  set  Feelings. 
Skstimk.nts.  tire  Feelings. 
SEitoEAST,  41,  &4j  paradaxically  accepted 
the  duality  of  consciousness,        ■>U.  ;>.'.3; 
his  view  of  Locke's  doctrine  of  I'ercepuau, 
307. 

GRATEaAXDE,  312,  546. 
KlIAMK,  iySi. 

bitAic$(i'i:AKB,  quoted,  339;  on  Resemblance 

as  priiicipio  of  Association,  482,  457. 
.Siiu.N8TO.NE,  quoted,  (i07. 
i>ioiiT,  sense  of,  two  counter  qaestions  re- 
gtirdiug  sphere  of,  SHi  //  s^  ;— 1.  Docs 
vision  afford  us  a  primary  knowledge  of 
c\teu«:iou?  ib.,etaeq.;  color  the  prot>cr  ob- 
ject of,  ib. ;  Berkeley  the  flret  to  deny  that 
extension  object  of,  Hl;  this  ali^o  denied  by 
others,  tb  ,  etteq.;  the  perception  of  exten- 
sion nece<ssairily  given  in  the  perception  of 
colors,  3S3,  386;  proof  that  Sight  is  cogui* 
zant  of  extension,  385;  the  sense  by  pi-c- 
cminence  competent  to  the  (lerception  of 
extension,  880;  D'Alcmbcrt  quoted  in  (sup- 
port of  foregoing  view,  8SS;  2^  Is  Sight 
exclusively  the  sense  Which  affbrds  us  a 
knowledge  of  extension,  or  does  it  aflTord 
this  knowledge  only  in  conjunction  with 
Touch?  '^.et  seq.:  the  former  alternative 
niuiutained  by  Platner,  ib..  et  seq  ;  plue* 
ncniena  that  favor  Platner>  doctrine,  391 ; 
supported  also  by  C*lie(«lden's  cum*  of  couch- 
ftti:.  sfii  rt  trq.  ■  tlie  author  professes  no  dc- 
ci<!ed  opinion  on  the  qncstiou,  803  ;  2.  Uow 
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do  vc  obtain  our  knowledge  of  Visual  Di»- 
tancc'?  ib.,  et  atq.;  visual  diiitaiice,  bclore 
Berkeley,  regarded  as  an  orixiuul  pcrc«'|>- 
tioii,  ib. ;  circunij^taiices  wliicli  asi4»t  us  in 
forming  our  Judgment  respecting  vional 
distance,  on  wliat  dependent,  8M;  Iterlte- 
ley's  doctrine  throwu  into  doubt  by  the 
analogy  of  tlie  lower  animala,  8^6;  Adam 
Smitli  quoted  to  this  cflcct,  ib. 

SiMPLicics,  employment  otavvoiicbricts, 
135  6;  on  Touch,  SIS. 

Srvox  Slmoniuj^  referred  to  on  Aristotle's 
doctrine  of  i<|)ecie)9,  2U8.  447. 

SiM8,  hiii  rolMalicn  criticism  of  the  author's 
rciiulttt  of  experiments  ou  weight  of  the 
brain,  CQL 

i>iM'SK»,  Krontal,  tlieir  nature  and  relationfi, 
651,0(12;  tlieir  bearing  on  the  doctrines  of 
llirenology,  G54-5.  6fi2  H  »*q.;  nature  aud 
efll'ct  ol,  Qtllrfi;  indication  of,  G6S;  frequency 
of,  600—671 ;  extent  of,  672j  table  exhibit- 
ing thdr  variable  extent  and  unappri'cia- 
ble  impediment  in  a  phrenological  relation, 
GTa. 

SiNHART,  distinguished  Perception  from  Sen* 
Fallon,  834. 

Skill,  games  of,  GIL  Feelings. 

Sloth,  mi bju flatten  of,  practical  condition 
of  philoHophy,  tL  60, 

SMtTii.  Atlnni.  rclerrfd  to  on  wonder  as  cauoe 
of  philuf^opliy,  M;  on  object  of  rcrccpilon, 
874.  377.  393.  335,  ift  Siglit :  quoted  on  iiom- 
innliom,  477.       ut  Language. 

SocuATEi*,  probably  the  fir»t  to  familiurixc 
the  term  philosai'hrr.Zi^sft  rhilusophy;  on 
conditions  of  self-knowledge,  67^  178, 
fft  Attention. 

SoMNAMBrLisM.  concciousnemi  without  mem- 
ory llie  characteristic  of,  223;  tiie  want  of 
memory  in  our  visions  in  sleep  does  not 
prove  them  to  have  bei<n  somnombulic.  224 ; 
an  eflV'Ct  of  imuginotiou  determined  by  as- 
sociation, 458.  4(J0. 

SoPiilRTR,  the,  noticed,  34^  I5i 

.^oitniEKK,  8(W. 

S(>f»icuATK»,  referred  to, 

Space,  known  a  priori,  extension,  a  poxtm'ori, 
846;  a  form  of  the  faculty  of  Terception, 
iOl]  if  !<pnce  be  a  ueoci^flary  form  of  thou,t;ht, 
Lt  the  mind  itcelf  extended?  4^  st< 
Jtegulativc  Faculty. 

Sfkc'Iks,  opinions  regarding,  231  <l  seq.,  »tt 
Aristotle  and  Aristotelians. 

Si'iKOZA,  regarded  fiiculty  of  knowledge  an 
the  Aindamcntal  power  of  miud,  129,  51G, 
»tt  Itegulative  Faculty. 

SnaiT,  term  objectionable  ns  applied  to 
mind,  94j  corresponding  terms  in  other 
languages,  ib. 

SPCTRznEiM,  how  he  met  th«  objections  to 
I'hrenology  from  the  existence  aud  extent 
of  tlie  Frontal  Sinuses, 


I  StA  LLBAtTM,  213,  2S0l 

;  Statu,  wtiat,  IIML 
!  STATHJg,  quoted,  606. 
j  Stf.kb, 

I  STtciMiAKT,  4982  SM  Language. 
.  STKWAUT  (Dugald),  64j  ^  95i  referred  to  on 
I     l>eHcartes'  doctrine  of  Substance,  106;  gives 
.     no  special  account  of  C'on^iCiou!)avtl^,  181; 
I     does  not  allow  that  ail  immediate  koowl- 
>     eilg)>  is  consciousneM,  140;  holds  coiifoious- 
I     ness  to  be  a  special  incnity,  \^  srt  Ueid; 
maintains  that  Attention  and  Keficctiou 
•re  acts  not  contaiued  in  o*niM;iou!<be!C, 
16Q;  misrepresents  Keid's  doctrine  of  tlte 
meaning  and  diOcrence  of  Attention  and 
ReOectloii,  161;  his  overxigbt  in  regard  to 
dii^useiou  of  Attention,  162;  quoted  on  the 
quc^ition  as  to  whether  we  can  attend  to 
more  than  a  single  object  at  once,  165—167 ; 
his  doctrine  on  this  su^fect  cnticiMd.  Igi; 
bis  excellent  observations  on  the  practical 
bearings  of  Attention,  182;  confounds  the 
two  degrees  of  the  evidence  of  consctoas- 
ness,  1S9;  maintained  that  (JoJ  is  tlie  onlj 
real  agent  in  the  uuiverM,  tilO:  his  expla- 
nation of  an  anomalous  plia*nom«na  of 
As.sociation,  2^  <i  stq.;  dilf.culties  of  his 
theory  on  this  point,  246:  quoted  against 
the  mechanical  theory  cf  habit.  248  tt  teq.  ; 
his  own  theory  on  this  point  refuted,  260; 
denies  that  the  faculties  of  tlie  mind  arc 
in<lc{>eudent  existences,  268;  his  distinction 
of  the  qualities  of  matter,  ftto;  quoted  to 
tlic  effect  that  we  first  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  parts  of  the  object  in  I'erception, 
Z'£  ft  seq  ;  maiutaiucd  that  extension  is  not 
an  object  of  Sight,  868;  quoted,  404,  srt 
Jyocko;  408,       (Jassendi;  his  great  mem- 
ory, 426;  his  cliopter  ou  memory  in  £Zr- 
mtnts  recommended,  427.  429;  ou  laws  of 
A.s^ociation,  430;  quoted  on  law  of  Simul- 
taneity, 431 ;  quoted  on  terms  afMJoei  and 
gmrm!,  474;  a  Nominalist,  476:  quoted  oa 
Nominalism,  484.  484,  stt  Language;  624, 
sre  Kegulative  Faculty,  Ml. 
Sroicfl,  borrowed  their  division  of  philoso- 
phy from  Seneca.  79. 
Sturm,  J.  C.  119j  ML  542, 
Stisioelil's,  Victorinu.s,  IDS.  £12. 
SrAHLDifisKN,  ilL  •''ff  Conservative  FccuUy. 
St;AU>:2,  brought  Into  use  the  term  injluxut, 

213;  his  dednitiou  of  a  cause, 
Srnji:cT,  of  a  propuKttiou,  set  l^aborative 
Faculty, 

Sun.iECT,  2.  Substratum,  what.  05, 104 ;  con- 
scious subject  what,  110;  use  of  the  term 
subject  vindicated.  111 ;  terms  subjft-t  and 
objrrtf  their  origin  and  meaning.  Ill,  112; 
errors  arising  from  want  of  these  terms,  112. 

SuiWKCTiVE,  .w  Subject. 

SlTBLiMK.  see  Feelings. 

Substance,  the  meaning  of,  104, 107;  phHos- 


TIT 


Mt, 


harp  fnllcn  Into  tktM 
faiHtlOB;  law  ot,&S2. 

SUMTASmAUBK,  «W 

8Uit8TRATUU,  se*  Subji'Ct. 

avuLKR,  Wt,  SM;  on  pkaiore,  585,  «m  Feel- 

JvMMhira,  nNd  M  «q«ilMliBt  to  eoniwicras- 
ue«i,  138;  Its  ptopermcRiifn?,  rt. ;  cmplnvcd 
by  Proelos,  Plotinoa,  Simpliciu*,  Hicroclcs, 
8extm  EaplrfciM,  IDeliael  EplMadn,  Pto- 

tarrh,  lb. 
Sw«t3»j<nr,  how  rmployetl,  l.>3 

IgufCT/yraKTis,  how  employed,  ISSl 
SvLUMiisu,  in  tlionfibt  oMrianllMNOM 
1  iS,  Me  El*boi«U?e  VmhIIj. 

FYMrATHY,  6JH 

SvNESics,  quoted  on  mcotul  powers,  270. 
8mnta,wbitf,6».  amAaaiyMMnAmr 

SVKTiiKTiCAl.  Jutlgnipu^  wlwt,  681. 
Systkm,  jw  Pbllos<*nhy. 

T.\f  1TC9,  quoted,  0.% 

TA8TK, Judgments  ol,  \vhat,G^j  either  Pure 

or  Kind,  Oa.  AMMingi. 
Tedium  or  Eimul,  see  Feelings. 
TMLBBiVi,  quoted  OB  xedttotion  of  Senaet  to 

Tottcbj  874, 
Tf  L  LB2i,3l8,  484. 

TtoiVT-v xyy,  referred  to  on  dcflnitioa  oifptii* 

lo9opiiy,  a6, 202, 210, 272,  586,  650. 
TsmnAIAH,  hk  «M  of  eonaa^ntia,  ISB ; 
mantal  pmnm,  S70, 618. 

Tetess,  418. 

Tbsmibtiub,  110;  referred  to  on  Artetotle's 
doctrino  of  q^eiBici,  280;  qaot«d  on  Tovcb, 
876. 

THmtMOm,  hii  great  memory,  426. 

Ti!  •'iV.pnMUpiKNMakllOWtodfOOfinilUl, 

44.    ^e  LXiity. 

TnoiraKASTtTS,  40l  • 

TutoRKTicAL  and  rractieal  rhlloeophy,  HIh- 
tory  of  the  dietinotion,  79,  ISlf  ideuticu) 
urith  diridon  Into  Phydml  and  BtUdO,  80; 
unsound,  tfr.;  tmivaiMlttjod^  79 «(Jt9.  S^e 
Philosophy. 

Tbeosktical,  Theory. 

Tbbobt,  ataw  oTtlw  ternn  bf  ED|^tth  wvltetf , 
fhcory  and  practice  diaHmBlahad»  MQ. 

TuoxAS,  St ,  Aquinas. 

TkogcASivfS  ChrMian,  613. 

TBaiJ«BT,Law>ar,07Bi  As  Btfolatira  Vac- 
uity. 

TnocauT  Proper,  ue  maborative  Facultjr* 

T01TBOT,9M. 

Tti  iii  M AXS'  fDi-  frtrli),  Ifxi.  37^. 

Ti£P  K  M  A  N  N  ( Friedrich),  referred  to  in  regard 

to  weight  of  brain,  flSL 
TkME,  n  form  of  thoogbt,  flB^  MS.  Aw  B^f> 

nJnf  iv  f>  Faculty. 
Ti  irT£i.,  4S9.   St*  I«nguagQ. 


ToT.A^rv,  513. 

ToLLTUS,  272, Set  Lang^e. 

Totroa,  kdm  of;  two  probkna  andcr,  «r 

srq  ;  —  1  May  all  the  Sen]»efl  be  aualyzvd 
iuto  Touch*  «t  Mff  ;  in  what  respect  the 
affinnative  of  this  qaeatioa  correct,  ib. ,-  does 
Touch  comprehend  a  plurality  of  genmsi? 
5Tn  ti  ytj  ;  tilliriimtive  niaintaiued  by  th« 
author,  ib. ;  bi«torical  uotioes  of  Utts  prob- 
km,  «  $iq.t  Toneh  to  b«  dlrklad  from 
sensible  feeling,  reasons  ;  —  1.  From  the 
analogy  of  the  special  sensed,  377;  2.  From 
the  diiTcrcnt  quality  of  the  perceptions  and 
mnNitiuns  thcoUMlm,  878;  fipedal  atnaa  oi^ 
ItH  spluTC  aiid  orprini  '  if'-  proper  oppnn 
requires,  as  condition  of  its  exercise,  the 
noTcmeDt  of  tba  Tokalaij  niio1>t>  STBi 
Sfe  sight. 

TooesAi^rr,  179. 

Tbau.18,  2^. 

TnKNDBlKllSF.RO.  104,  ISft. 

Tr.iSMKoi<»TU(*,  licrmes  (the  mythical).  otiotM 
ou  mental  powers,  271;  hk  dviiuitiou  of  tlie 

TitoxLKU,  465. 

Tdckkr,  Abraham,  177, 252, 807. 

^OBOOT,  497.   Bft  Language. 

Tyuk  h,  Maximus,  quoted  on  I'liifo*s dootrlDO 

of  ii'lafiou  of  mind  to  body,  21.1. 
TzKTZEB,  referred  to  on  deUuitious  of  philoa* 

Ultucats  Caoso,  qrsonjrmoiM  with  First 
CaaM,  41. 

r.MTY.  love  of,  an  efficient  cause  of  philoso* 
pliy,47;  i^t-rti  jifion,  imagination,  jinl;; merit, 
etc.,  uuii'>iug  actR,  47-8;  tef>tlroontc8  to, — 
Anaxagorax,  the  Platonists,  Lelbaitic,Kant, 
Plato,  PlotinuH,  Ar5«totli',  An^'ii-'titi,  4* 
a  guiding  principle  of  philofopby,  49;  a 
•oaiea  of  orror,  SO ;  Inlloeaoe  of  gnccoa- 
ccivcd  opinions  reducible  to,  52;  all  lan- 
guages expreiw  the  mental  operations  by 
words  wlijoh  deuote  a  rcilucUon  of  the 
many  to  tbt  ORO,  40. 

UHiYERsiTna^  tbair  piladpal  aaA  pnqper 
end,  10. 

TirArmm,  10ft,  108.  8h  Snbrtanea. 

L'SKFCL,  »tt  Utility  and  F.nds. 

Utility  of  two  klnd^,  —  Ali^olnte  and  Rela- 
tive, 2, 16;  the  useftil,  what,  8, 16,  622;  utiU 
Itjriilgbar  and  loaWf  8;  oomparativc  utility 
of  human  «^rirr.rr?i,  how  to  be  estimated,  4, 
16;  misapplication  of  the  term  uscrul,  5; 
trae  orHcrlon  of  tho  vtltttr  of  MtaneM,  U; 
Vtility  of  Fciences  difTt  n  ntly  dUnatad  ftt 
aaolent  and  modem  times.  Id. 

YALonit  MAxnnra,  180. 
Ta«itt,081 

Vahra.  fjnotrd,  ^"j??. 
Viiiuu,  on  pieasurv,  6US. 
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ViKTA,  llSO. 

Ymanu,  4«oMt  17, 91^  4n»  ffSi> 

Vi«rAT,  rUsfHiict",  Sight 

MMirtlan*b«loiigiQgto,6U.  AfKtttuid 

Vivyyi  (Ludovkiu),  4fi(2|  iM  iMMgtMgn  on 

pleiuure,  £90. 
T(MffAnn»  hii  iOmtnlkm  «f  Hm  MteMvltr 

of  Innimn  knowledf;^,  1^1  ;  firet  rorom- 
ineii(l«tl  tiw  dtietriiiMof  Locke  to  liis  couu- 
trymen,  878,  MA. 

Walcf.  Mfl. 

W  ATT8  ( l>r. ),  bis  doeirioe  of  KttbBUuoe,  106, 


Wnuewnos  (S.),  quoCchI,  186. 
WsAtnT  (ArBbbUMp),  82, 471. 
WbOLBi  different  ktud«  of,  G09. 
Wtrr  fi!<fin;7iij>li<>d  from  Dwin^  138. 

C'oiiarioii  and  Liberty. 
TriLua,ld«  attiilNitiOtt  «f 

to  difltevol  pitta  «r  tttt  B' 

WiMOV  (Prof.  John),  qiMiltA  m 

doctrine  of  CBa»aIity,  58T. 
Wit, 020.  MmWrnUagh 


Set 


Wolf,  re&md  t»  on  definition  of  pliilc*^- 
pliy,  35,  41 ;  regardcvl  incaltj-  of  knowledfe 

quoted  on  ITtfloctlon,  l^^l .  licld  hrpothf-si"? 
of  PraiMtablished  Uarmonf,  208;  cofACitks 

tiuaal  conaclonmen  of  the  miod.  221,  271, 
490,  ut  Keprodnctive  Faculty;  447,  618;  at> 
tempted  to  demon&trate  the  law  of  Salfi- 

WosTDKO,  an  aoxUiaiy  c&une  of  phiIofi<q^f 

Aristiitlc*  rintarch,  nacon,  Adam  Smith, 
B-'  :  nironlH  nu  c>.(iliiii:il!oa  of  tlw  Orior  Ib 
which  ot](|octit  litudtixl, 

Tor\(j  [Dr.  .TriT;n\  PT";  hii'  prn'^rnl  coIdci- 
dcuc«  with  the  doctriiua  of  Dr.  Tbonat 


CDr. 


Zabakklla  (Jacob),  OS,  272;  referred  to,  on 
AiMothri  d«wtiliM  «f  ^Mln,  S01»  m,  Stl, 
Zkdlkr*0  Lrzikon,  214,  M6. 
Zxxo,  the  EiMUe,  aJiumeata  of  against  mo- 
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nwcber,  Barno,  I>r.  Twwdia,  I>r.  CIiouIm,  Dtk.  t^prmirue,  Newonnb.  Bumwd.  '*  W«Uer  AimWu,"  BunK<>ner,  lllall, 
JmhdaMoa  llara  aod  othcn  «f  Uk«  ttaading  •nd  popukti^ 
IMr  bU  paUtatlow  m  th*  fbUcpwlng,  Tk  ^ 


•M  ooimAuUj  atUiof. 


■  uwm  u  jinnriTifii  Under  its  fnrTn<i  of  ranth«bni,  )Ia- 
tMteU4m,bMtUaiia|i)n'doi^^  Katunl  Lava. 
Br  JiXMlteauiU]i,IXIK,LLa  Iteo, eklli, tl  St. 

T}\o  nufhnr  nf  this  work  i**  tho  successor  of  Or.  Chal- 
Tii<  tn  the  lliair  uf  Divinity  in  Ihu  OoUmnl  Klin- 
bur- h,  and  tlM  intaOMtwl  iMHkroC  tk«  SeotUah  Ave 

Cbnrclk 

MT  haT«»  ever  jhtu  •  '  "-  Miller. 

The  Mission  of  the  Comforter ;  >^  ''ii  «»pioaa  NotM. 
\u  ji       (',i\i.i>.s  li  .KK.  N ''.>  '!  tniuniiitid  far  ill* 

Axneneau  e<iiliun.    l:^o,  cloth,  $1.26. 

Vootrteps  of  our  Forefathers ;  What  they  Buffenni 

and  wiuit  they  Fought.  l>cM:ribiag  Looalitiea,  and 
Portraying  iVrHooagM  and  Kv«nta  eoQupieiKNU  la  lb* 
Strvnlc^  f**' B^Voos  LUMrtjr.  OrJUmO." 


InatntlMU. 


of  Early  Chrirtianity :  rr< ntinrtlaa 

graphic,  c<'m;)n>'t.nnil  iMipulur  lurin,  ^leiii  ir.idlu  £T«ats 
of  Farly  ]>(  !c--iastical  HLstorv,  etc.  Ity  Ilef.  J.  0. 
UiAU.  '  With  Uiuatration*.   Limo,  cloth,  (L 

Semoni.  Bjr  nuraa Watuid,  D.D. ,  i2ino,  do. ,  n. 

Sacred  Bhetoric  ;  or,  Comf««»iti<;n  an>l  IVlivorT  of 
liv  M.  J.  KirtKv,  1-       Prof,  ia  Newton 
Tlioti.  Ia4.    With  Pr.  \V.\hk  s  XUkta  OV SmMMMUHh 
ocd  l'R£Aa^^o.   llluo,  cloth,  76  ct^ 

or,  BosidaloM  Id  file 


Bbqaraeeof  that  disHmttdalMS 
«ri*  F.  BrvcKVKR,  I'aria.  latrodaelko  bf  tte  B*v. 

GbORGK  )>>rrT».  I).l>.    .<1  MM  <MM)nNM<  <d<HOil,  «Mi a 

11;. <-        >.s  niK)  n  BiogxapUaalAelohof  tlw  Asthor. 

l-uu>,  ciolh,  $1.25. 

Iho  Priest  and  Uio  Hn^fuenot «  <x^>  Ferwcution  In 

tbA  age  of  I»ui:i  XV.  Kr(»m  tho  French  of  L«  Y.  Bt  NO- 
K5KX.   Two  toIa.  ,  I'Jmo,  cluth ,  %l.'lh. 

•IbiB  to  a  vock  o(  UifiUii«  intwwt-oo  fletfaii 
itt. 

Heaven,  "^-y  J*vt5»  Wiuj.*y  KrimAii.  with  an  ela- 
fant  Vignette  tttiv  pogc.   l2mo,  cloth,  $1. 

flod  Berealed  in  Nature  and  inChriat:  inciad- 

uig  a  lU  tuiaiion  of  the  l^eretupment  Ttieorv  «ooUincd 
in  t!io  "  Vo5tif,fii  of  th«  Xatoral  Hutotr  </ Qnatloa." 
By  Brr.  Jjum  iJ.  Wauobl  Anthoc  of  * '  na  Aoboionnr 
ornaPuxorBttTiimr."  12nw,«k«h,fl. 

Yah veh  Christ;  or,  "nipMptnonniyiinip.  Uy.VLEi 

AMiiiK  Ma( AVii.iirmi.  With  an  lii'riwUictnry  l>  l!<'r  by 
Katti'l  W.  Tatlor,  P.1>.,  l>wight  FroH'^Hor  of  iMilactic 
Tbedogy  in  Yale  Tbeo.  Smo.  16rao,  doth,  60  ctt. 

'TheacgaiMotltallOiellMrntvandorigbMl  Ifthe 
ikm  heretakra  iB«rroaMas,H  ii  tee  plMdMe  to  be 
•aiMd  em  vilh  IndifBmiiea  b7  the  fHcnda  of  bttfh ;  if 

trac,  it  ia  of  aoaieaaarvd  importauee  to  t)i«  Cbnrcfc  Md 
to  the  World."— Dr.  Ibylor'f  IntroduOary  LeUer. 

Tile  Stiflbrisg  Saviour ;     MMitaiirm^  on  tin-  ijmt 

i'ays  of  Oirmt.  Ily  FiiKr>.  W.  Krcmm  »ni'..it,  P.P.,  \\\- 
thor  of  Klij<th  the  Ti  hlHf,  t-'c.  Tmii'^lntcd  un  Icr 
tiMaaDctifnaf  UMAotbor.bgr&kifcaLjAcnQa.  Limo, 
ebai,$l.». 

"  The  nafiallfe  !■  giTpn  with  thriTlinff  vivfilnf^'*  nn  l 
patboa,  andbeaalif."— A«M  «^tkt  ChunkcM  iSattiih). 


Philosophy 


«f  tt».Vl«l  of  MvMlon:  By  aa 

Cttamx.  bumdoetunr  bHay  l>jr  Cu-nv  IL 
S^iwK,  p.D.        New imprvrad and  enlarged  editlati. 

I'iiiin,  cloth,  75  et^ 

A  Wreath  around  the  Cross:  or.  Script u re  Tm tin 

1  1  i-i.aii-l.  iu  ihf  K.  V  A.  Miii;r  »v  I!nuw\,  P.IK 
Wi.a  UiTomm(>ii.latory  Frtract-.b/ JOUS  A.\GKU.  JaJUS. 
A  Uautitul  Fruuti.^piece.   lCtaO| clatti,  M  eta. 

The  Bd^OOlof^Ch|iitj  <r,  CMattaJty  Vtewad  fa>  tot 


eta  Itao, 


Leading  Aapeota.  B>r  tfieRer.A.  L.  R 
of  If%cuieml$  im  He  Lf^  ^  mr  Ante 
cloth,  60  ctf. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ;  Pv  Thomas  A'Kiom* 

With  an  lii;n«Ujclory  K«>;iy,  by  Tii.'Ji.ui  CiuutKR^, 
P.P.  Jjlitui  by  HuWAHU  Mauxi'm,  P.I>.  A  new  eill* 
tion  with  tho  Life  of  Tm)u»  A'KxMrnL  Bjr  Itr.  C. 
UuxAxx,  Authorof  Alhwi  >iflwlfc»JhftriaWw, 
Uno,  doth,  86  eta. 

This  nay  laMjr  be  proueuiieeil  the  bMt  Prnteataiit 

edition  extant,  of  this  ancient  anl  crlcbratfil  work. 

The  Christian's  Daily  Treaatiry ;  a  iteUgioun  Ex- 

erci-te  for  every  r»y  in  tho  Vtar.    Off  Bev.  £  DOirUL 

A  new  etiitiiin.    ll'inn,  cloth,  $1. 

Mi~  Tlic'  l>.'>t  Vi.liime  of  .'^KElCTfwSaiaifWtS"  extunt. 
It  i«  indeed  a    XraaMuy  "  <tf  good  thiac«,  a  book  U.t 


Thp  BettSr  Land;   or,  the  Bpllevi^rN  Jouner  and 

Future  Homo.  By  the  Rer.  A.  C.  TtiJiiP*)X.  Ilmo, 
cloth,  85  ct.s. 

The  Christian  World  Unmasked.  Bjr  3<mx  Itea* 

itiir.K.    W  uh  n  Ijleiit  the  Author,  br TtoUS GcnDMB, 

Kothers  of  tlio  WI'*e  and  Good.  By  Jaibh  Doos, 

l».l>.    1>  lu  I,  el '".  !i .  'i  h  c:  •. 

itjr  A  nkeU-h  lit  liic  motliersof  many  of  the  mont  emi- 
nent iniTi  of  til-' w.irl'l,  anil  fhii.viiiLT  li'>w  in-.icli  llicy  were 
in')<'1>S' !  to  miitcrnai  induenco  for  their  greatne?«  and  ex* 

cei.<    - '  1  rharaetw. 

JCy  Mot^;  or,  ReooBec-tifnM  of  Maternal  InfliMDOK. 
By  a  New  England  C1e:g;,vmaa.  Wkh  a  baaaUfal 
Ihartisiiieee.  £2bio,  olotb,  36 


^iJul6«fc 

Oae  of  uienMMt  diai  iutng  books  that  have  latued  ften 

tho  pre?;.''  for  a  long;  jx^rio?!. 

The  Beligions  of  the  World,  nn  l  th.  ir  Reiationato 

niii^liaiiitv.    It.  Fki  i..  p.  Ma.      k.  A.>I.,l 


KliK 

King's  College,  London.   lt>mo,  cloth,  U> eta. 

Guide  and  Julina.        Donnca  or  9a  joo  tm 

l*uonn-»TOR ;  or ,  t  he  True  C<  >ns«cration  of  the  TVnililsr. 
K-xhlWted  in  tho  CorrefponiJence  of  Two  FVirodn.  By 
}'RKnicxir  Arorsn-s  O.  TmnrrK,  P.P.  Tnin-Lite<l  from 
the  (ierraan,  by  JnxATHAX  DiWAKna  Rtland.  With  an 

IntrtKiuctiaB  Pr  Jon  PiB  Aum,  DJX  Iflno,  «lea^ 

r.o  c'  *. 

The  Evidences  of  Christianity,  «<  ethibitod  in  tl»e 

writiUL^t  ol  tt->  A|><<l(>.;.vt!i,down  t!u  Aui;u<ititv»,  by  W.  J. 

Pmton,  of  Gcn-illo  aad  CUos  CsSie'i 

IJmo,  cloth,  80  ct*. 

The  Signet  Bing.  and  Its  Haavenlr  XoUo. 
lattHTlirvin  thn  (imaii.  IHaatiata.   Item,  GMh, 

31  ct«. 

tn-rhi*  1Mb  voik  li  a  polMisfl  isbb  of 

j  briilianqr. 
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aOULD  AND   LINCOLN'S  WOKKS. 


^  «r  Snciiik  WmOBjmk 

LflttdaniliMdMto  I 

•Dd  Biited,  with  a  IM  of  Fonten  wnrd*  dpflnixl  In 
lurtkb,  and  other  addltlonii,  hj  B.  Pkaks,  D.I).,  t'rr« 
€if  Hra«Ti  l'tliv«•r^ily.    rjiiio.  rlith,  f  1  '"(i. 
A  work  vhirh  enaMes  »  writor  to  Miu  upoo  jmit 
tha  Hght  word  &c  lib  fWfM 

Tliiti  tn  Tfnrnpotn  fln1|1nittM   1^  muiui  B. 

MntAGt  K,  l.jno,eloiL,Sl. 

AS'i  ioiof  fmkf>Iiic  And  lifp-liko  P»>r*onal  Sketchwi  of 
liMny  of  ttio  umst  <li>!in,ruiK|uti  men  and  wotnen  of  Eu- 
m;'o  ;  and  tho  novel  ntlntrtion  of  n y(vr-HMIt^AM^piM> 

i.f  .  .11  1;  <if  till'  jFi  ri-oiw  iutrixlur»-<i. 

The  Plurality  of  Worlds.  A  Nkw  F-nmosi.  Wmi  a 

M  ri'i>:>a >.AKV  1  K,  in  which  the  Aotkorfi  K»> 

Ti0w«n  mm  rovie  wud.   12aM,  eioth,  9L 

TU»  Mtfterly  prodnetfM  «IB  aowhif*  ta  fnaraued 
•ttnetloo  in  th«  addition  of  the  Fupplement,  in  which 
th*  Mthor't  rariewem  are  triumpbaatijr  mkwad. 

Mi— lny  <m  Bcotod.  ACHll4«**««M<*Wl|. 

Dcum,"  iilitoi      ili  iiii  &I1IXKR.    lUroo.  25  ctji. 

i'  Cralopsdia  of  ''^w*fili^  mwrttBti. 
leat  jtradubtiOM  of  KngikE  Attthon^llNn  tlw 
Mil]arttotlMp«««ttfan«.   OoBMoM  tyaCHtteal 
■BdBlafmplikBl  HfartotT.  Two  o«Im«  toIi.  «f  700 


M|M  M«b ,  with  ufwwd  of  MO 
vnba 


abawed  cloth,  tfc 

U  t  thenadero|ini«lMr«  ho  will,  ho  mn  not  f»n  to 

fiuil  mntter  for  profit  and  dolight.  Tlie  M-lections  arc 
gi  m*, — inflnito  rii  hi-.,  in  a  litlk-  room  :  in  the  lani^uapr' 
of  another,  ''A  wkoU  JBHgUth  XArary/Mad  into  ome 

Chntanf  Home  Book ;  or,  VoAet  iruH!«>iianr .  Con  - 

tainfnira  CTi<>.<  (■  M>Lection  of  Interewtiag  and  Inatmct- 

ivt'  i;. .iiiitiL".  fi.r  th*(M     "  "" 

Til)!*  ill  fully  cqnni,  and  in  Roni«  VMpMli  WHlwllll,tfr 

oilh'-r  of       «  )inni^<  m"  other  worio. 

Chambers'  Miscellany  of  Useftil  and 
ing  Knowlcdgo.  Wiii»  i  :ie>,'nnt  ill 
iiik'-«.    'ir*\oluuiea.   Qolh,  $7.60. 

Cyclopeedia  of  Hiiwflntil  of  Utarotm  and  tha 

jHrne  Arta  A  1  bdee  heleaionof AoMdolM  of  the 
VMtoua  furms  of  litantart,  of  the  Arte,  of  Arahitro- 
iwn,  Eamtia^f  MimIo,  Foclnr,  Miitfav»  ^  Bcaip- 
toMfMt  «r  thoBtik  oaMmtad  LHmrf  Cbaneter.. 
and  AtCidyof  dUfcfwit  Conntriw  and  Agea,  otc  ]'^ 
KACUfT  Aarnfc  KoiiMroiM  niastrationa  7U5  p.ig(  , 
ocffivo.  cldlh,  $3. 

nil'  plv>ici*'«t  co!Vclion  of  anecdotes  ptpt  publisliH. 
It  c.'i:i<;iiii8  IMO  aiiec<liitc'«.  liito  fin©  illastration*,  ou<l 
aacli  ii  the  wi'iid«rl'ul  Tariet>,  aa  to  aflbrd  an  iiwchaiut. 
iM>  fiiad  of  lataMlte  amy  dMB  oTrMdm. 

13m  Halligj;  op,  tfMfibepplbld  in  the  W.iten.  A  Thl<> 
of  1 1 .  iintiltrnfe  on  tbO  CooKt  of  ticblonrig.  From  the 
Cli^nnan  of  niematirid|       Mm.  QmnhBI  P*  Huiu. 

l:iiinu,  cloth,  $1. 

VhiB  Bxoellent  WoOUm.  m  d^wribM  in  the  Hook  of 
I'rovi-rb*.  Wi  ih  an  IntriMliiction  hy  iiOT. W.  H  SnblOrc, 
1  ).!>.,  contAinin<;  tuonty-four  splendid  IDaitratlon*. 
I2too,  eioth,  n  i  daOkf  gilt,  VLU,  mtm  Autey, 
f3.5«. 


ChpHalyMdakllL  Ijy 


tionit.    12mo,  cli>th ,  f  1 .15. 
atf~  Thin  is  emphatically  a  book  for  the 

contain!*  nn  inimeti-e  amount  of 
vihich  rferybmly  ought  to 

Works  of  John  Harris, 

lit!-:  (.HRCr  JKA<  tlKK.  >5rt«. 
TilK  (.KJUT  t  <ijiMl;*-IOX,  $1. 

T  iiB  PsB-AiMaini  Kaaa,  tl* 

KUBIT,  fLli. 

OH  mOAL  OOCMOSB,  fL 

Works  of  Hugh  Miller. 

My  M  llii.'l.->  AM)  .~-<  1I>«  f ^  ^ 

OlJj  Ukd  Sam.--:. INT,  $1. 

Fi  n rrrHi.NTS  <  K  niK  <  Kr.M'iR ,  $1. 

I  lK.'*!  Ij«ntKf*-I'>\X  I  f  F  m,hm>,  WL 
TKs-TTMlWnr  OK  TllK  Ito<  »0*,  f  1.-5. 

Works  of  William  R.  William%  O  J). 

l>x-n-KR4  ON  iiir:  l.  'Kn'H  I  iiAVlB,Malk 

JtKiJOiors  1  K(>^.^:^^^^.  b5  cla. 
MtsOOJ-KMi;-,  ?l  •.5. 

Works  of  Peter  BmBb 

«  M  « 


Works  of  W.  X.  Twum  aJU 

A  LjiMP  TO  TDK  Pan,  OS  eli. 

FkkI.  1  IMF.  >  M.  II  |R\T»T.  ♦"..1  ct«. 

Works  of  John  Ang^el  James. 

1 II  K  NI  vKIUAi.K  I.I        ', ..  < 

Tmk  C  m  Kdi  MmiiKu'.'^  Cii  iPBfSS  oti. 
The  ('lU  Rrn  ix  Fjir\r<-t,  40flak 

CllRL-TlAN  I  !.     ';i>W.  31  cts. 

Philip  Doddridge ;  his  Life  and  Labors.  Ts-  Jotrjr 

frroi«»Hn».>,  authiir  of  Spiritual  //rr»t<,  etc  .  and 

an  l>fTOiDrcTOKT  C^api^  by  Rcr  JxuBi  (i.  Ujall, 
author  of  fMttqm  of  our  fbnfcUken,  etc  With  b<«u- 
ttful  JUomiaed  Xitfa  tugb,  AmOktyktm  Mo.  ltm». 


lAtf  OHA  Character  of  James  Kontgomery. 

Abrtt^ed  fn.m  tin-  rmnt  l>iti<ji'ii  F.diii«»n.    hy  Mi*. 

H.  C  KxicHT,  avithor  of  Jyidy  Jltmtimjtm  <tad  her 

t^-ientU.     Fint'  Likcnevs  and  bf-aulifully  illuitraied 

title  j'fi;,'0.    V-liv,  rl..tti,  SI  •J.'i. 

This  IS  an  oriK'tnal  bi<^ruphy  prepared  from  the  aboB* 
dant,  but  ill-<liKV>>te<l  ri  irerial*  caniiteSdlalhaMMVei^ 
<  w  I  r«>;um«3  of  thu  Luudoii  f<]il!on. 

Extracts  from  the  Diary  and  Correspondenoe  of 
the  late  Asm LMnMM.  KOiiad  b/hia  m«i  Wa. 
\L  I^jiWRicxca,  lf.lX  With  elegant  por6«itii  of  Ansa 
and  Abbot  LawT«Dea,aa«KrrariD)tof  their  nirthf  hoe. 
and  an  Autqpanh  MM  HandwritiQf.  Oue  large 
iK-nvo  volii— ,  cinth,  WJO ;  al80,nqmlnB»edttiHt 

cloth,  $1. 

Dr.  Grant  and  the  Hooataia  Vt 

Kar.  Tteaaa  Laciok,  hia  aorrr 


Kar.  maaaa  laciok,  hia  aarrinas  ■■aaciaie  hi  Oat 
UImIob.  With  a  Iiken«H,  Map  of  the  Cboatiy,  and 
BOHMWwinastmtioas.  TliMtditioamiMd  and  im- 
proved* ISew,  doQi, 

"  efasH 


man. 


•  In  addition  to  works  pnblishc<l  by  themselTea,  thf^y  keep  an  ertcn.^iro  assoTtment  nf  irorks  in  all  department* 
of  trade,  which  thejr  nuppljr  at  rubliaherN*  pricea.   tSf  I'hejr  particularif  Invite  the  utteatioD  of  fiookeeUets,  Tta- 

•ral  diaconnt     uniformly  made,  to  their  exfcn  i-.  c  "it  4 IT*  To  j  er-i<in<  \ri-hinir  cop'es  of  TiAt-Un  V  s  f.  r  <  x  -.m 

hiatkn,  thejr  wiU  bo  forwarded,  per  mail  or  otherwiac,  oa  the  reaction  of  fne  half  tha  pdoeoC  tha  mik  darin/ 
JiyOtdMS  iamBL  any  part  of  tha  oowrtry  ettwisd  to  with  fkHMilnesi  Mil  di«pat«h. 
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ANALTTICAL  CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES ;  or,  The  Bible  preeentod 

•Bi)f>r  IHftinct  Mnd  Clit«wia«d  Bmi»  or  TupicA.   B^jr  JOBtf  F-iotK,  D.n.,  IX.n.,  author  of  BV 
JHetiamrg  'fths  Bibk,  etc ,  via   On*  Tohimo,  royal  oitoTO,  8^  pp.  Cloth ,  «3  ;  Hbe«p,  $3J69. 


TIM  poUfdiM  voold      aw  «pnU  mttanttai  «r  Omitm  anS  dOM^ 

gr«at  wurk. 

1.  It  U  a  concc»H*n<H»     rufij'Yij.  not  of  toW'''.    In        It  difTeni  froia  th«  cnmnioix  coucui'iance ,  wliich,  of  ooura«. 

It  docs  not  »U{'<TM'iir.      Iti)t  U  ;it  »•  Ii.'C—.-;i  ry  t'lttic  Uili.ical  ^tl^l^llt. 

2.  it  4>inbrAoert     tb«  topics,  Ixitfi  H-cukr  »n<l  ivligtou*,  which  aro  naturallj  MHKwtt«d  b/  tbm  entire  contante  nt 
tlielM  U-.  In  tblsltditeallrantteSarlirtaMliMaatoMriliofitUI^ 
doctrn'.  il  topic*. 

3.  Ii  r.  nt  tinn  (he  vknU  of  tht  Bait  mikait 
cxoqit  in  thu  clauitlcati<in  d  itx  contents. 

4.  It  contains  a  i»yno)iKl»,  M-|jMmte 
Wni'a-«j«  Ti«ir  of  Uw  wbolo  cuntontt. 

f.  It  oootobw  •  tkUo  of  c<>n;<>nts .  imbndof  hmtIj  two  tlnwinfl  bMds,  arnuifid  In  •tphsMtal  orlk  r 

0.  Ittomiielkimp««iDrtotlwoii^otiiBrwg(klntM]MgMf»,iMfandaB 
to  Um  pttbtto  atmtteh  Iwi  oont 

7.  TIk*  purchajMT  g»'t*  nof  mi'v  ;<  '^■  •j' ^..  i'-m:       .;;  al-fi  a  f!iLl'\  iti  Ihi-  \  <>li;iin'.    T1i>' suj^Tioroonvenienoc  ai 
Out  uf  UiM  iMCt , — 4»viti,T,  ic^  it,  cl<ic-^,  ilu;  iH-'ix-j>».iy  of  haviug  twu  Luiikit      luulU,  ami  of  '"i**'*'^  two  rfR  roiicT-s, 
**T*T*^  1***^. — will  be  loadily  apiAreut 

TbB  fenml  mljecto  (iiod»r  «*di  of  whleh  thm  ho  •  Taut  nnmber  of  aab-ditWaiMO  MO  smofBd  as  foUooni, 
tfs.  t— AyicnHuto— Adi— to  AicUtfOUuo  JUmy--^Ann*— Ikxl^— <.aaaai>-~CoiiTWit--Ptot  and  Prww  Dfaw— 
»ttir»m;h— FAfth--FlMrfl|y— Ctowliwr  Uud -Hii»veo>4dDtotnr~4dok  Jettua  Clutot  Jow  lotw  yagtofamtio 
~-ltnn— Marriagf   M*t«tf  waA  lOnofmH-^OiArtpni  of  IMtofao   Mlnirtw  Occupatlono— OfcuHMnww  ftwiMM  Mid 

£nibU>m« — Per*ecMtli>n — f*nii!««  aii<l  Pmycr — TYt>phpcr-— nroirtitanwt  RHomptton— Habbathit  and  llolv  nays— 
&»eriflc»' — Scriptures — Spoecli — !?iiirit»--TabcrDade  and  Temple— VlMyanl  and  Orcbard — Viaioiu  and  breanu — 
War— Water. 

MENTAL  FHILOSOrnY;  incladinff  the  lateUeot,  Scngtbiimos,  and  WilL   Bj  Jonas 

Hati^  riofc—Df  of ItttoUoctoal  oad  Moral  PhOoitophy ,  Amhactt  Cbltege.  Ko7mli2Bie.,dlot]ifl.Mi. 

Prof.  Park,  of  An<lovcr,  linyinjt  ^x:tii»;ti<  •!  a  Lir/i  i.nri'ini  of  lht>  ^mrk  in  miinuKcript,  "  It  i-*  m-tin'U  IJUBD 
for  itj«  rimrnrs^  or  htyh-,  ]>on«p!cuitr  of  uwIIiimI,  ciuUur  ui  spirit,  &«(iiiien,  aod  inimproliMnl rrincinii  of  thought.  I 
Iwvo  boexi  hnartilv-  interextcd  in  it." 

A«  ft  text  book,  it  i-i  p  .vsr--t  il  of  rare  merit."— A'.  T  E''-an;jiH<t. 

rmmMiatoly  on  ii-i  pnMi  ibtion,  thu  work  wb4  adopter!  m  a  t.  \t  Kxik  in  Brotm  Vnittrtitjf,  JUl.  JIUjfUe 


THK  GUnVSON  LETTIIRS;  CotrcRpondcncc  of  R  £.  H.  GoiBOK,  Efl    Biiled  hgr 

IIi»RT  R()(ii3»,  author  of  Edipse  c/  FhiJi,  etc.    12mo.,  cloth,  91.^. 

Mr.  **  Gkey>«»n"  and  Mr.  Ronn«aro  one  and  the  wame  penwn.  "  The  LMrrx  nr<'  tntollcctual  geim,  radiant 

with  beauty  and  the  \'ij;Ul«  of  |^niu«." — I'hild.  Chris,  tttt.  "A  book,  not  for  one  hour  but  for  all  hours — to 
tb.nk  oviT,  to  dimm  over,  to  Uu(th  over.'' — /MonJour.  Containii^  a  giott  Bioay  wiite,  true,  and  oripnal 
svlkclkm*.MAwdUnkia%n9itlnii^  *<FuU  of  MlHlalnMnL  oad  liia  of  food  for 

HISTORY  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC  IN  AMERICA.   Tn  atin-  of  its  noculhiiti.  s  at  difforcnt 

ucriod.s  ;  itx  lo^itimate  u.«e  and  itA  abu.<«e  ;  with  Critici^&i<,  <  uix  rt-  H<  in.Lrte.<t,  and  Notices  nUating  to  Cpiopomrtt 
TcAchor*,  ."^hoMtU,  Cltoirf*,  Societies.  Conventionn,  Doobi,  etc  Ty  XatuaMM  IX  HomS,  JMthor  «f  Jhw 
tNrm-m'f .  f'hurrk  Ilnrpumy ;  Samd  Minatni,  etc    12mo.,  cloth,  "5  centa. 

Tin:  LIl  i:  .\XD  CORRICSPON'DENCE  OF  JOHN  FOSTER.     Authtw  of  I}erisim  </ 

Chtiriyirr,  V.*!K%yi^,i  U-     i:  lit<'-l  by  .1.  ]'.  Km.\m>,  !i<<th-<'s  at  Mr.  F'i>TH<.       a  PMMfeMr  tnA  OonifMlaB. 

I'y  J(>ii.\'  isitin*AiU).    A  new  edition,  tuxt  ivWuin^v  im  r>M#*,  Ttxi  pa^'ii.    IJmt^,  clotlt,  fl.'ifi. 

MALCOM'S  (NE\T)  BIBLE  DICTIONARY  of  the  most  important  Names,  OWecta,  and 

IVrnx.  finiii'l  in  tlie  Holy  Scriptur<>!>  :  iM'<  t  !  •  1  i  rincijnilr  for  Sabtiath  School  T<4u:hm>od  BDUeaMBM  1^ 
U»\:  UamjMst  Majjooh,  IXD.,  l>reAd«nt  of  L«wwbuii;  CoUegv,  Pa.    lOmo,  doth,  00  eta. 

A  COXMENTART  ON  THE  OBIGINAL  TEXT  OP  THE  ACTS  OP  THE  AFOflTLES. 

^BMMI*  R  Uackett,  D.n.,  Prof,  of  Biblkal  Utemture  andlalMpretatim,  in  the  XuirttnTheo.  Institution. 


Thta  Tno«t  importaot  ood  toit  po^Ur  work,  ba*  bmi  tfaeraDfh^  miiMl  (mbo  jorta  Ma$  ooUlcfar 
towrittea),  aiKl  cauuUtnMf  MdMROd  Vfthb  lalraAiMikM  of  haportoal  Mnr  nriliv,  ili*  tonM  of  fho  AvthoA 
ona^uMd  loborkmo  iim«t{||Htiaaii,  liaM  tiw  fnUkotkm  of  tfao  fliotcditiOD.alMtotteMOitMkpaMUMd 
flritUim  H  odm  dMt^tttoM  HWal  SdiAtt,  IB  tlik  0^ 

CRUDEN  S  CONDKNSED  CONCORDANCE ;  a  Now  and  Complete  Conconlance  to  the 
HolTSeriptoTM.  Bar  AiwtwCWBWf    iMMd ««1  Jto-adiM Iqr tte B«T. lUnp KIM, LUa  0«tftTo.oMh 

iMkii,  n.tt. 

The  princijwl  rariatlon  from  the  larjjrr  book,  eon^'^tn  In  the  exclurioo  of  the  ISMe  Wctionari-  (which  haa  alwnr* 
been  «n  inrumbnnre),  the  con'l(*!i<«atl<>n  of  the  quotntiono  of  STripturf,  arran^e'l  under  their  moxt  obvious  lieotia, 
vllkh,  while  it  iliminishfA  the  bulk  of  the  work,  tpratly  foKHilaUt  the  ""^^  of  any  required  paswage. 

Wehnre.in  thk  edition  ui*  Cruden,  the  M  Bndt  botttr  ;  that  the  nreMnt  in  better  adajdod  to  th*  pOMMtt 
•f  a  OtNirordiince,  br  the  erunre  of  «u()erQii«aii  itfrfeoces,  th*  oaitonnn  of  onom'^fianr  wjliMllniH,  Mn  Iho 
•oBtflMtion  of  quoutioodjete.  It  fa  bettor  M  •  iiiOBM^I,  Pad  bottor  ado|it»d  by  ll>  frico^to  tho  iBiiOM 
utawd  OMfht  to  foow  inlfc  aimfc,  tbon  tlio  ftwi—  hiio  and  onpwiidT»odlttw>.~r  -  • 


OOULD  &  LINCOLN,  PublishAn,  Boston. 
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GYGLOP^IA  Of  BIBLICAL  LITEMIU&B. 


00HDXV8XD  VBOM  THB  LABQBB  WORK. 

BY  JOHN  KITTO,   D.  D., 


WITH  MO££  THAN  TUKB£  HUNDRED  JLLUBTRATION8 

Om  mimUf  •eUm,  eUpp.  Mee,  eIo(A,  $3,(X)l  / 


libor  ui  iMewch,  aoi  «MM«i  tf  tt»  MHlrf 

m»»  of  nend  llnrofw,  bas  Wen,  bjr  nnf mat 
Ink  Mitad  tt>  the  tAwuktrnd  knowhKln  of  tte 


BiBuoAL  CrautrJBN*  «r  LmnuvDW  is  daticMd  to  foniWi  a  DicnoitABT 
w  hi  — <  awt  nam,  iiimiliw  Im  Jblkrt  Itow,  Ui  wtitefc  ttw  i 
ifUML  The  wofk,  Hm  rMdlt  of  immt 
MitiuM  of  writam  of  dMagoHM  •ntaioMe  la  the  rariooi  defMutneote  < 

cooaent,  praoooneed  the  beat  woHt  Of  hi  daei  extant,  aad  die  om  hmn  aaiied  te  the  edraaced  knofrledfe  i 

prtotent  day  In  all  the  iitiidiM  connected  writh  theological  K'encCb 

TbU  work,  condenaed  by  tlie  auttiur  fntia  hia  lari^r  work  in  two  vohimea,  ia  not  only  InteDdH  far  minr«teni  and 
Ihenkificai  atuderiu,  but  i*  almi  partiriilarly  adapted  Ut  parent'*,  Sabhath-itohod!  tracher-*,  and  tiv  en  .tt  Uxly  uf  tb« 
^liiL'iiniK  piiblir.  if  h.u«  l»crn  thf>  niitli>>r',*  niin  In  avoifl  itiiparline  to  tlie  work  anv  coIdf  of  *r<f4ir>uii  kt  Jfn.jnuHotiemai 
Ki.i-,  (Kniiii  !•(  tiirf'- ri  ii.f  .•i!ii,.n:;  i "lin-ii  ui*,  ilic  kittorieal  mode  of  trratinrnt  ti.is  l>*-i'n  ado|>te<l,  ajM* 

rnrc  lias  u-fw  token  to  pmvitlc  a  tair  accuuni  uf  the  argiiBienta  which  have  seemed  nuwt  conclusive  to  the  vMien 
aiiv(K-.i(r>i  uf  tlio  various  opinions  Tho  f'lvih*  11'  I  111  111  IMP  iiiilin  one  ttn  ttn*  lniind<-»*'*of 
the  veijr  hifbeat  older  of  the  ait. 


■ZTEA0T8  PmOM  LITTBBS 

"Kitto'«  Pnpiil.ir  Cyclojupdia  uf  HiWicnl  Litrrntiiro"  is  by  far  tlip  in.wt  s  nlu.-iMc  lu-tn  pr«»«Piitcd  to  ttie  rhn*«ii:in 
public  for  many  year?'.  'I'lif  ( unilcii.iatiuri  of  ilu'  work,  puh!i>ilioil  by  (j.iuld  &.  l^inrciln,  al  little  nioft-  ttiari  a  thir»l 
of  til*  prirr,  I",  w  li.U  it  |>r  tt"'^*'-  t  •  If,  a  r<.h.!.ii-riii..ii,  ,1  niliK  ir.ii,  n.t  <if  i  IcaHj  Imt  of  word",  wiitioiii  m  ilif  sliehi- 
rct  <lriir<H'  oiisfiiniiK  iiHsinitic  ol  tlir  tiliL-d  aiitli'ir»  wlin-c  j,.int  rornmuiiications  make  up  tins  very  hraur  ful 
iiif«t  iist'fiil  Volume.  'I'here  is  no  ha7Jiril  in  prodii  iiuf  I  t  -ih  h  a  volume  (eiirht  huiulreii  ilouhle-riilurnnr.l  pi£i^, 
with  three  buiidfod  and  thirif  hiix  piclurial  iUuetnuiuuM,  fuc  three  doUan  I)  a  fa^d  eale  and  conaiaotlv  exieadjuf  cu- 


T  have  no  heeitatkia  ia  aqrfaif  that  I  regard  it  a«  the  moet  impoitaat  anxiliaiy  to  die  vtudy  of  the  Scrlptiira*,  i 
ttie  fTcM  man  of  people,  of  which  I  have  any  know  led  ko.  As  many  of  the  graateet  tnblical  acholan*  of  the  age  wm 
pirt  in  requisition  for  the  proilurtion  of  the  ttrijtiiial  work,  the  Kuh^ance  of  what  they  have  written  —  at  leart 
nearly  everj'  tiling  that  could  W  ad\rtntaepo'i*ly  nppn>pri;ite<l  by  tlie  common  rt'ader  —  has  been  aduiinildy  pre^r\-ed 
in  thw  condenwed  editi«»n.    Kvrr>  .-i.ild'atli  s<-tu«id  ten  her,  and  iiidc<>d  ever)'  ('liii^tiau,  «  Im  is  able  to  do  •«»>,  tuighl  i  « 

'  hiiiieelf  ^J^wudt  i MMd^*^  ttW       ''^'^•f  OTMpHcd  kM^^fc^^         ^  refatded ^  '^J*^  ^  ^* 


A  cqritd  woilc.  con 
ud  taMaaiuig  fuoi. 


fauuljr 


From  Act.  Daniel  Sharp,  D.  D.,  PmiUr     T^IW  B^Htt  Ckmrekf  Beatoa. 

I  have  looked  over  Kitto'a  Popular  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  and  comaider  It  a  moat  valuable,  a»  ft  waa  a 
much  needed,  publication.  Ever>'  minister  ought  to  have  a  comr  of  it  on  his  atudy  table.  As  a  book  «  refermce, 
ihodding  its  coUected  tigltt  on  almoat  all  awjpturri  aiU()ecla,  and  fumiahing  a  brief,  but  cleai  and  conipendioua  hialo- 
ly  of  the  moat  lamarfcable  evoau  and  penoiMlH  iMnoaed  in  the  Bible,  it  cannot  fidl,  wtien  consulted,  of  heiaii  t 
ipwr  of  God%  irofd,  aot  to  «y  fwy  Oahhtih  athnol  iwchar,  mA  woqr  thioiailcal  eta  dam,  will 


fVaai  Rm.  JV.  L.  WSmtkimfham,  D.  D.,  fata  haMr  ^         Cim^^animmt  (XMUnrim )  Ckmrdt, 

i  consider  that  yo«i  have  done  the  public  a  great  fnvor  ||pltoiepuMi<  iiinn  in  sn  convenient,  hand^>iiie,  and  rheap 
alonn.   Aiqr  oomrnondation  fmin  me,  of  surh  a  work,  mi^  aeem  Ni|jertIuoua  at  loaf<L    Hut  it  I  iui;:hi  be  pe(- 
I  tooagrwhat  has  rnoi<t  atruck  mc  in  it,  I  should  mention  these  two  tilings  — the  atiundant  fniit<  <  I  tlie 
•nbg  which  t  containa,  and  the  fanenl  caador  aad  ftaadoa  flroai  dwmatiaK  with  which  difleiaMi 
•rdlMMlMilMli  an  MM  mu  ' 
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CICLOPJIDU  OF  ANECDOTES 

LITERATURK   AND  THE   FINE  ARTS; 

IKIR»  A  COPIOUS  AKD    CHOICE   SELECTION    Ot   ANECDOTES  Of   THE    VARIOUS  FOKMa  Of 
UTJUIATURE,  or  THE  ARTS,  OV  ARCIUTECTVRE,  ENQRAViaOS,  3(USIC,  POETRY,  PAINTUI* 

mm»  tanhmmMt  aub  or  rai  miMt  oblkbbatbd  utbbab<  ffutAoxu*  asb 

iJtXflTs  OF  iJiFFKRrrfT  courrTRiEs  xyn  ares,  SCe» 

By  KAZLITT  ARVINE,  A.  M., 

AVnMMl  *>  "oTCLorjKoiA,  or  morai.  A:to  asuaioui  akscootm." 

irft(/k  JttMMrotfl  jaiif«ralt\Mi«.   785  fp.  Octavo.  Price,  cloihf  $3,00. 

Thib  is  unqiiesUonably  the  cbidcest  CDlIection  of  uie^otos  svor  publiBhed.  It  ooMSiiM  thrm  Ikamani  end  firtf 
mMecti»U»,  uinny  of  ilieiii  urticien  of  interest,  conuining  re«dinf  niMter  equal  to  lisir  t  iaum  p»tm  of  a  roottnoir 
I3aii>.  xiiuiiio  .  .mil  8ucli  i»  tbe  wdndt  rful  variety,  tbat  it  will  be  found  an  alnvwt  inexbaustible  fund  ofinterett  for 

•ver>  cU&a  ui  rr  ult-ri.  Tim  «lab<iraie  cl.is^ification  and  indoles  must  mmmend  it,  oupecially  to  public  apeaker*,  to 
ft%c  various  cla.sjt«  -^  i<(  Hirr^im  lunl  tci'-ntiftc  ?r(f;i,  to  ariists,  m  eiuiHiea,  amt  othcrt,  aj<  a  liicTinxAiiv,  J'nr  ri-frmur,  in 
relRXiop  lo  bcu  on  itM  nunibertou  aubji  cts  mm  characteri  IntitMlticeKl.   Tb«re  aie  alao  tuoro  tban  one  huHdretl  a»d 

NOTICES   OF  Tin:  TRKSIS. 

Any  one,  afti^r  possr^sing  thi«  work,  would  deem  it  mi  iiKlisuciui.it>l«  companlnn.    It  c.iij  bo  taken  up  wbrn  hu% 
A  fow  ini>iiieiii-i  nn;  tu  t>pnrc,  and  one  or  moro  anecdote*  read  ;  and  wb«n  one  h'<>  iltc  mitnl  well  storni  M  i  l   •   ii  i 
ooUection  of  anecdote<i,  be  biu  an  ssawtiuit  lo  successful  coovwBStioiMd  elKiits  wliicb  no  cunsidecMtun  would  luducc 
Urn  to  put  wktL**—  CMrite  9H*mm. 

A  well-pi>inted  aneedote  Is  oAsa  ussAil  to  fllastrato  u  ainiDMiit,  and  a  oMinoiy  wdl  stofsd  with  penonal  Iiid> 
4eatm  enables  tbe  poaiieMwr  to  Miteftain  li^y  and  sfreeabw  eoaTerMtkia.  Thh  bnnk  wtll  be  an  armorjr  (hM 
'     ~  lo  draw  tbe  anowa  of  wit  and  satire  on  occasion."  -~  A*.  ¥.  Commereial  jSdverliier. 


«*  It  b  a  conipilntton  of  rate  vahio  aad  inarasi.  Tbe  sutiiecu  and  cbaiactais  auibraoad  in  b  an  so  vaifam  tiM 
every  tanle  may  be  gratified;  a«4 thalnftOMMkNI ItOOBMlllB  in  tSfanl  to  Iftataiy  dianeMM, wtfrfi, dM., b in«al» 

Be>tun  Ltd^fr. 


«  A  pubUcaiion  which  every  body  should  possess  ;  wbat  will  Ibnn  a  magnitlccnt  collection  of  anecdotes  touek- 
w  KiBfMnn  and  Uw  line  aiM^** 


'-Hm  MnfttU  of  aMatag  aeaMi.«nllf«ning  awar<lwtoa,  pnai  andjokai^  imHavMwd  wltk  itwatntaaannas  «r 
moinrfcaWa  mmi.**— Akis  A^^MkOm  Ettnimg  fltondM  * 


"  Ttiis  ifl  a  ino^t  valiiaMo  work  ibr  all  public  speakers  Took  WfUM   T»  At  flBaid  Mtto  feir  kOOlR  Wfll  It 

Imnd  inort  cntcmininiL;  and  inatnictive."  —  Sac«  Demoerat. 

**  It  foiuki  a  large  dktiuiiary  of  well-selected  anecdotes  on  all  Ute  im^rtant  sutf^ts  connecttnl  vvitti  litcrauire  and 


art,  topically  and  alphabetically  arranged,  and  mOMMNMlf  flhlilniad.'*  —  fW-am**  CWiiet. 

"  One  (.r  the  njopt  entertaining  thlnps  that  ban  come  under  o«r  olwrvRtion  fi»r  many  n  dny."  —  .V,  //.  SentiMeL 

"  Oite  uf  Uie  luti^t  complete  thiii;:s  of  tlir  kind  cv«*r  priiren  to  the  piiMii-.  Tin  n-  is  ;irn  ly  .i  pnmsrapb  in  the 
whulc  book  which  will  in>t  inli-rcst  sunip  erne  do'ply  ;  fur,  >\  Jn!p  men  of  k  iu-r-',  arsnjiioni,  ami  .ir.  c;uiik>t  air>nl  to 
do  without  its  liiim<  ns*.-  funil  of  sound  innTini«,  imngent  wit,  ni>t  jHiistnitkins.  ami  brilli^uit  exajotiks.  tUi-  aurcliant, 
merltanic,  and  t,iti  >rc  r  will  find  it  one  i  l  ili*'  <  li<<ii  Mt  coni|Kini(  ri><  <>f  th«'  lionrs  of  n  loxalion.  '  What«;v<>r  be  tus 
lutMwl  of  one*H  mind,  and  however  lifnit'  il  the  tiin<-  for  reading,  io  the  nlmo-t  endless  variety  and  great  brevity  of  tiie 
articles  be  can  find  Momctbing  to  fnit  lii^  fr^linE:!^,  which  hie  can  bc^m  nnd  end  at  <incr,*  It  niav  aluo  be  made 
tteT«9rli^ortlMaociatelfcK^taliaB(pleasanti«aduif  Onmsr* 


**  A  publication  of  which  tfian  la  nidadangerofspealdng  in  too  ftMadbflenns;  a  perfect  Thesaurus  of  rare  and 
*nrious  information.,  carefiilly  selected  and  uietlKidically  amuifsd.  A  Jairal  of  a  book  to  lie  upon  one*!*  table,  to 
<i&tch  up  in  iha^c  bttvt  immienLs  of  Ii  inure  that  Could  not  be  very  pradm^lomad  to  ttftiHIMf  IqriMaana  to  nay 
connected  work  in  aii>  department  of  lin raturo." —  TVey  Budget 


**  So  Amih  uui:ht  tube  wiUiout  it,  for  It  Is  at  once  cheap,  valuable, and  vai|  tntoteatlni :  eontalnbig 
pBod  Bmu  all  kinds  of  bookat.ftom  aJlqtianua«fllMfiobe,&nnia]l  aitesof  thewoild,aaa  n  ralatkmtoavaijt 
inynMtiar  ataUwortlqrofbeuigiMnarkadoKratoatoiband.  116  work  has  be^niasoadftamtlMpnaa  ton niual 
wnaaANrtrlilditlianwaB  such  a  iMBitat  waB^andfra  aMOMiainhei^  naada  tokakaom  to  nwai  with  an 
tiMenaa  sala.*" — Jsr^ty  Unitm. 

"  The  work  will  l<c  n^fal  to  all  da8»te<_,  not  only  th<>  schohr  but  the  central  reider.  As  a  h^tU  of  rrfcrcnre  it 
will  be  oitraittaUC}  and  tw)  penoD  wbo  desues  to  possess  inJumtatioD  in  CMard  to  ibe  araridof  letten.sctonoeia«l 

<«  Tbia  u  not  a  trirre  !=tntT  teller,  a  compilation  uf  '  long  yams '  nnd  nner«tr*t«8,  but  a  rcnlly  vnlu.tMo  comi)ond  cf 
cketrheu  of  great  men  and  literary  curwwitic;?.  It  in  a  little  library  in  ii^^elf,  and  cont^iiK  a  fund  of  rich  anerooies 
'Jiat  is  useful  and  mtortainini;  In  rrarliT^.  It  Keetns  like  the  rr  iiversaiion  df  some  \\  i-e  nM  friendf  WbO  baa  Uvid 
fiuever,  and  boon  a  playmate  of  all  groat  and  good  man."  —  FvuaUuh  mmi  Journal^  GitrdiHtr,  Me. 

•  WaB  eatoalatod  to  intow»«wiy  datoef  laadwa,  aatftog  aa  an  agreeabla  wnmabiwaiit  wifl  naim  «f  i 
jlwnttatoln<n>adatol»»ida|iaadfttanA>ftJgaaaaf  aMytarAapwinincf  I 


**Tbe  author  has  displayed  admirahle  taste  in  his  selections,  and  ha*  tikcn  due  care  to  avoid  every  thins  of  an 
jgonons  teihieaqr.  •  His  work  is  adapted  to  aSard  agieaatila  antoitaiaaient,and  at  the  same  Hum  19  impani 


"  A  moxT  riiniiifelien-iive  tvftrk,  cmlirsrlng  ane*-dofe<<  of  fli-tinirii!s?ie'I  mon,  from  tin'  rarliot  tim---  d  iu  fi  to  ;No.« 
now  living:  and  iiiov  int' iiiionc  ii^   Such  a  buuk  haaa  use  beyond  the  plfAaure  a  lim  and  d«>!>uftoiy  i>eni!(ai  maj 


ilford  ;  tlir  ani  rd  t'--^,  liaviiiz  an  alphabetical  arninns— I,  niiy  be  WadHf  iHtoad  to <a 
|<(4nt  a  mural  ui  adorn  a  Ule. '  "  —  JTmastse  JmnriMd. 

••Il  toweltp*t«tDd,lltroished  with nmnatons  maaHratfoiie wpasesnttng persona  and  plaoat«faM%iO(i 
vast  fund  of  aneaki^  Tiie  liiiiiiiij  wf  ilia  namflw  In  BiiwMalailm  and  aiianiing  pwli  ■  nwei  of  Bmhi 
nuurt  have  been  aniatlii|>**—*  ^ 
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i^BDftED  BY  ROBERT  CBAWgBBt 


CmkpUU  in  two  tsyeta  aektvo  volumesj  of  mmrt  ikon  fowUm  kmnArtd  pagts  of  cbttSIc 
mIicmh  iditr-prtss^  and  ufmriB  ^  ttree  hmdnd  AgmA  9iuMmiM^ 

Frktf  cM,  fl/MK 


Turn  wwic  «Bb>f  t  ibiwt  «i—  dlniwirt  — tfcati,  efcronaloyicany  amwfed  i 

*li>t^  PJiili  «->!rfw>ni,  Mptnph)  I'irlaiw,  Wtrhjw,  etc.,  wHh  choice  i>«l««tiaM  ftuin  their  wrftincis  connecu^  <y  a  Bio- 
Kraptitrsl,  lii:<Mr)ial,  and  (-'riticai  Namrive ;  thu*  preoeniing  a  cotnplfte  view  of  Enidisli  Litentiire,  rrani  tlw  eartiwt 
Id  t>«>  pr<-  ('111  lim«.  liTt  tbe  rraiipri^n  wotn  ho  will,  he  cannot  fail  in  dud  iiKiiti  r  for  itmi'it  \nd  drlifhu  Tbm 
ttU-rii.tii^  an  i^ciiu — inHnite  riciicM  in  a  liUle  ituMiii  lo  the  lansun^t;  "t  .im  ilior,  ''A  wHoi.i:  (I'loutH  l*t»m*mw 
rractj  L>i>«  >  i>i<i  o.fR  cHBAf  fiu.m  !  " 

^Cr'Vhc  Auvmtfxn  eililiiin  of  tSi.i  M\)unble  work  ia  enricb«»H  hy-  thi*  Klilinun  of  Sijio  Ftr^^l  a>i<l  tni>77'  tint  F.rirr?.v- 
aif^i*  (if  I  lie  llviuLt  ot  .'~  m  .«  k     i:  i  la. ,  A II I  'I  »oll,  BvaoM  ;  a  ftlU  liTiu'tti  p<  irTriMt  of  Dr.  Joh><>ij  n,  <ui't  .1  l>i'n  :Ui:^  I  -4  <'  nic 

miirtnipubukJt  of  Olivbr  Guldimitm  and  Da.  JwHwauM.  Tti<v<e  iiupuitant  axi4  rifam  additiuos,  together  irtili 
pmuf  iMp«r  tLi  Madlitt.  mmIw  Hm  Amsm«4»  MfMlcr  »  all  r 


BZTEAOTB  PmOM  OOMllBirDATOBT  FOTIOE8. 

JVV^  IT.  it  IWe<pn,  -fwiAor  •/  *«  fMiiMJ»f  CR<f  /mW&i.**  *•  T)ie  plan  of  mtk  li  INRV  Jafldnim. .  .  .  b 
(Hit  the  rwiiw  ia  the  pn  rxT  piiint  nf  view  A>r  mtn-eyhiK  the  whule  gnjoirf  «Mr  wMtih  to  !■  nwHMtf. .  .  .1 
mdi-rt  cannot  fail  lo  (irt  ii;  l.irL"-l.v  hv  the  lahtm  of  the  critic  who  IHM  tiM  nlial •Wl  HM  !•  MfHMti WMI  ll 
bonmifuJ  ajt4  wurthy  uf  (imr  •luiiy  (nm  wlut  b  «4i«r0uauc." 


**  W#  kill  wMk  MCvHtf  piMMQM  tile  appeanutci*  '*f  tMv  ivnilc,  ntf  wnv  cupcddl^  to  MfMANMltoi  !■  ttfc  MHl* 

by  at  a  price  w]iicn  plucea  it  within  the  n  ai  )i  i  f  a  pr^'at  nTimhcr  of  rosfjfrs."  —  .\*>rt%  .trnfriMs  R^rUie. 

"  Th»  in  the  mntrt  mhiable  and  magnihcent  contritMitkm  to  a  wnund  (mmilau*  literature  lliat  thin  crntttr;  ha»  hnwrftif 
inth.  It  fill.4  a  place  which  wa^t  heliire  a  hl.mk.  WithcMtt  it,  En|!li«h  literature,  to  almnet  all  of  onr  counlr>-ii»m, 
•ducatad  uc  unvduc^cd,  is  an  iiu|ierfec(,  bntkcn,  diMoi»tt>d  tuaiw.  Ever^-  inteiligwit  man,  every  inquiring  luuid, 
errrj  acholar,  fell  ttol  tto  f}iiii(l.iitun  wa^  inintdog.  OianihcrMV  CyrUifMedia  nipplio*  thim  radical  defircL   [t  brtiw 


frifh  ito  basiMiBcj  «Bd,aMlqr««|sjrtvMiBtf«7«M,  wtwtaitto  iaMllaet  or  IM»  to  «Bkv  i,  t  vtew  of 
Ibfa  UNwrtaw  te  dl  to  C0M|ifci>,  toMWHM,  and  puHm  iwcipardoafc**— Ommimgm  BmttMit  M  K 

\V<  h  ji"  that  tear|»pr-  u  ill  avail  them^^flvc*  cf  nn  i  nrlv  ii|ii«.irnitii(y  tn  <  ht.tin  a  work  s(>  \\  <  II  r.iIriil.'.Tr.l  t.i  mi 
part  ii.-%iul  ktHiwlrd|!c,  w  itti  the  ptoawiraa  and  omanMntu  ul  U»  Engliftti  clawica.  'itie  work  will  uodtwbttKU}-  find 
a  plAcr  in  oiir 'lii<trict  A;id  «itlMrpBhttBliiVWlai}  yMllilNVMtotto  *TBi*  aWMM*  Bf  I 
4d9»€mtti  Syruat^  •AT.  y. 

The  derim  baa  twrn  well  executed  hjr  tlw  —iectfan  Kmi  eoncwtimtloii  of  i 
iidli  intcilrci,  fn>tn  the  e.iriiiwt  Aniclo-Saxun  writerw  down  lo  Ihnw  uf  the  preiient  4lfk  IfotNMMI^h*  •  \ 
the  work  witlicmt  bvin^  «tnick  with  itH  beauty  and  chcapneoa;."  —  Roston  Conner. 

"We  afKMiM  be  glad  if  any  ihinit  we  can  My  would  favor  this  design.  The  elegance  of  the  exenitfcm  fraata  dl» 
«yr  with  hcautjr,  and  tif  whole  iji  rated  to  nfliM  and  eleriM  tlie  turn*  ABd  »•  migMaakf  Wlw  coii  iiit  M  p 
back  to  If  hf«hinin«,  and  trace  his  iiinMwff  iMgw  ft— to  wd>  totoiy  <i  to  piMMt  wiferilrf  ilifHHn,  4ad  liA 

ne.^  » ♦»  —  ChrUtiam  Jttrror,  Porti>uiiL 

TbU  Cjrckifiaidia  i*  executed  with  great  lidelitj'  and  tact.  We  knptr  no  work  whicA  we  can  rrcomtnend 
ilrr '-MuT*  SMwte  ««iato.  PUU. 


«'  It  i<i  a  Rood  aetertiDn  tram  the  mcwtt  renowned  Engtlnh  writers  and  liat  bean  fitly  deMrihed  aa  "  a  wMote  ErngtuM 
Ubraru  futrd  dvw%  isle  wm  tk«a^  ieeJL"  The  Biwton  edition  combine!*  neataeea  with  chrapnem,  engraved  purtniti 
beiiiK  given,  over  and  abuxe  the  illustrationfl  of  llie  Engli:«h  co|ijj\''— JV*.  Y.  Commercial  Jidcertuer. 


'^Wekooie!  moretltaBwvleaaMl  It  vaa  <lv  good  forOoM  aoow  oMMta  ago  to  oUain  a  daoee  at  Ola  iMi^ 
wa  have  ever  aiaoe  kwked  wlih  oaniaBMH  flir  to  aypeanowe  ta  an  Aawte amadWua***— Jnm  fkHt  thnrim, 


I  II.  jiidn^try,  learning,  and  ability  of  Mr.  (  IkiihIh  r«  ar--  -^rrdritios  fnr  rlii>  <<\<  «''l<^tir«'  <4  the  ' 
mend  It  to  every  luaa  uf  taata  and  letten  aa  wortiiy  of  lin«  patrouage.*' — A'em  i'&rk  Okaervtr. 

••THa  la  aa  ilfgaat  ftfrtat  of  ito  Mliilmnti  edMkia,  aad  eattoinly  praaeots  a  apoatoas  of  typograiiliy  aat  as 

gravinc  of  whicli  vro  mny  hr  jiintid." —  f.'itfU**  Ti'fo$it»rf,  ftoftnn. 

"Thi«  piihlication  winnows  rhe  grain  fruiii  an  interminable  maaa  of  litenuy  ebalTi  and.  in  ibia  regard,  la  naai 
wHo'iiie  til  luch  a  lftL^>i- saving  aite     That  in  witirh  we  live.  Jfe  MB  of  laaw  atoaU  Ml  4f  yaaaaariasatMA 

■rtlich  u  evidently  a  cla^jsic."  —  JUormi.  ff  Si^raa',  Cinn/m  .fi.  • 

"  It  eiiibiidi<v><  a  larce  amonnt  of  bl>'ti>riral  and  tiiiii:rnf  lii«  al  fnrrs,  snd  iUu^info-'  more  prrfrcf'y  rfnn  an\  .'Tner 
iiiicli'  h  M  k.  \  n nrk  like  Ihii^  ithhh'I  f.nl  t«i  pr«ive  riiti\ im.U'iu  ami  iiiii're»tiin  lo  nim  ni  !i  r-  r-  ,  ^v^lll«',  in  tri* 
nnliii.TO  ri  a  !<  r,  it  ii>>«>n'«  a  sttirf  nt  iiifnrriiation  wliii  h  li<  will  nnt  he  liki-1y  to  ohinfn  Iri^in  any  i  ilirr  ^>rirro  ^V'l-  Ii  .^* 
it  i:;  IV  hv  I  Ml  'il  ifrii  in  tlij-;  (uiiJiTy,  .'niil  fi-i:rnliiiT>'  -i.mi'tfiini:  to  tin-  ri i :t!\':iti''ii  ;itini!i:.'  cur  ■     '     '  V 

tNT  tfaie  htetatuie  ol  Uteir  ini  tlirr  (i>ii;:uc,  and  .ui  ai  quaintaitce  wait  tliu  rliar;ici<t  ot  ili  tien  uinsian." — i 


GOULD  AKD  LINC0IJ<I,  rsauiwiMt.  Bocxob 

11  t  0  3  6 
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